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HIS volume goes forth to our patrons the result of months of arduous, 

unremitting and conscientious labor. None so well know as those who 
have been associated with us the almost insurmountable difliculties to be 
met with in the preparation of a work of this character. Since the inaug- 
uration of the enterprise a large force has been employed in gathering 
material. During this time most of the citizens of three counties have been 
ealled upon to contribute from their recollections, carefully preserved let- 
ters, seraps of manuscript, printed fragments, memoranda, etc. Public 
records and semi-ofticial documents have been searched, the newspaper 
tiles of the county have been overhauled. and former citizens, now living 
out of the counties, have been corresponded with, for the verification of 
the information by a conference with many. In gathering from these 
ummerous sources, both for the historical and biographical departments, 
the contlicting statements, the discrepancies and the fallible and incom- 
plete nature of public documents, were almost appalling to our historians 
and biographers, who were expected to weave therefrom with some degree 
of accnracy, in panoramic review, « record of events. Members of the 
sine families disagree as to the spelling of the family name, contradict 
each other’s statements as to the dates of birth, of settlement in‘the coun- 
ties, nativity, and other matters of fact. In this entangled condition. we 
have given preference to the preponderance of anthority, and while we 
acknowledge the existence of errors and our inability to furnish a perfect 
history. we claim to have come np to the standard of our promises, and 
given as accurate a work as the nature of the surronndings would permit. 
The facts incorporated in the biographical sketches have in most cases 
been secured from the persons whom they represent, henee the publishers 
disclaim any responsibility as to their general tenor. Whatever may be 
the verdict of those who do not and will not comprehend the diffienlties to 
be met with, we feel assured that all just and thoughtful people will appre- 
ciate our efforts, and recoguize the importance of the undertaking and 
the great public benelit that has been accomplished in preserving the val- 
uable historical mutters of the counties, and biographies of many of their 
citizens, that perhaps would otherwise have passed into oblivion. ‘T’o those 
who have given us their support and encouragement we acknowledge our 
gratitude, and can assure them that as years go by the book will grow in 
vine as a repository not only of pleasing reading matter, but of treasured 
information of the past that will become an enduring monument. 
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Tue Nortuwest Territory. 


GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION. 


When the Northwestern Territory was ceded to the United States 
by Virginia in 1784, it embraced only the territory lying between tho 
Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers, and north to the northern limits of the 
United States. It coincided with the area now embraced in the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and that portion of 
Minnesota lying on the east side of the Mississippi River. The United 
States itself at that period extended no farther west than the Mississippi 
River; but by the purchase of Louisiana in 1803, the western boundary 
of the United States was extended to the Rocky Mountains and the 
Northern Pacific Ocean. The new territory thus added to the National 
domain, and subsequently opened to settlement, has been called the 
‘“New Northwest,’ in contradistinction from the old ‘ Northwestern 
Territory.” 

In comparison with the old Northwest this is a territory of vast 
magnitude. It includes an area of 1,887,850 square miles; being greater 
in extent than the united areas of all the Middle and Southern States, 
including Texas. Out of this magnificent territory have been erected 
eleven sovereign States and eight Territories, with an aggregate popula- 
tion, at the present time, of 13,000,000 inhabitants, or nearly one third of 
the entire population of the United States. 

Its lakes are fresh-water seas, and the larger rivers of the continent 
flow for a thousand miles through its rich alluvial valleys and far- 
stretching prairies, more acres of which are arable and productive of the 
highest percentage of the cereals than of any other area of like extent 
on the globe. 

For the last twenty years the increase of population in the North- 
west has been about as three to one in any other portion of the United 
States. 

(19) 


20 THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 


EARLY EXPLORS TIONS. 


In the year 1541, DeSoto first saw the Great West in the New 
World. He, however, penetrated no farther north than the 35th parallel 
of latitude. The expedition resulted in his death and that of more than 
half his army, the remainder of whom found their way to Cuba, thence 
to Spain, in a famished and demoralized condition. DeSoto founded no 
settlements, produced no results, and left no traces, unless it were that 
he awakened the hostility of the red man against the white man, and 
disheartened such as might desire to follow up the career of discovery 
for better purposes. The French nation were eager and ready to seize 
upon any news from this extensive domain, and were the first to profit by 
DeSoto’s defeat. Yet it was more than a century before any adventurer 
took advantage of these discoveries. 

In 1616, four years before the pilgrims ‘‘ moored their bark on the 
wild New England shore,” Le Caron, a French Franciscan, had pene- 
trated through the Iroquois and Wyandots (Hurons) to the streams which 
run into Lake Huron; and in 1634, two Jesuit missionaries founded the 
first mission among the lake tribes. It was just one hundred years from 
the discovery of the Mississippi by DeSoto (1041) until the Canadian 
envoys met the savage nations of the Northwest at the:Falls of St. Mary, 
below the outlet of Lake Superior. This visit led to no permanent 
result; yet it was not until 1659 that any of the adventurous fur traders 
attempted to spend a Winter in the frozen wilds about the great lakes, 
nor was it until 1660 that a station was established upon their borders by 
Mesnard, who perished in the woods a few months after. In 1665, Claude 
Allouez built the earliest lasting habitation of the white man among the 
Indians of the Northwest. In 1668, Claude Dablon and James Marquette 
founded the mission of Sault Ste. Marie at the Falls of St. Mary, and two 
years afterward, Nicholas Perrot, as agent for M. Talon, Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada, explored Lake Illinois (Michigan) as far south as the 
present City of Chicago, and invited the Indian nations to meet him at a 
grand council at Sault Ste. Marie the following Spring, where they were 
taken under the protection of the king, and formal possession was taken 
of the Northwest. This same year Marquette established a mission at 
Point St. Ignatius, where was founded the old town of Michillimackinac. 

During M. Talon’s explorations and Marquette’s residence at St. 
Ignatius, they learned of a great river away to the west, and fancied 
—as all others did then—that upon its fertile banks whole tribes of God’s 
children resided, to whom the sound of the Gospel had never come. 
Filled with a wish to go and preach to them, and in compliance with a 
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request of M. Talon, who earnestly desired to extend the domain of his 
king, and to ascertain whether the river flowed into the Gulf of Mexico 
or the Pacific Ocean, Marquette with Joliet, as commander of the expe- 
dition, prepared for the undertaking. 

On the 15th of May, 1673, the explorers, accompanied by five assist- 
ant French Canadians, set out from Mackinaw on their daring voyage of 
discovery. The Indians, who gathered to witness their departure, were 
astonished at the boldness of the undertaking, and endeavored to dissuade 
them from their purpose by representing the tribes on the Mississippi as 
exceedingly savage and cruel, and the river itself as full of all sorts of 
frightful monsters ready to swallow them and their canoes together. But, 
nothing daunted by these terrific descriptions, Marquette told them he 
was willing not only to encounter all the perils of the unknown region 
they were about to explore, but to lay down his life in a cause in which 
the salvation of souls was involved; and having prayed together they 
separated. Coasting along the northern shore of Lake Michigan, the 
adventurers entered Green Bay, and passed thence up the Fox River and 
Lake Winnebago to a village of the Miamis and Kickapoos. Here Mar- 
quette was delighted to find a beautiful cross planted in the middle of the 
town ornamented with white skins, red girdles and bows and arrows, 
which these good people had offered to the Great Manitou, or God, to 
thank him for the pity he had bestowed on them during the Winter in 
giving them an abundant “chase.” This was the farthest outpost to 
which Dablon and Allouez had extended their missionary labors the 
year previous. Here Marquette drank mineral waters and was instructed 
in the secret of a root which cures the bite of the venomous rattlesnake. 
He assembled the chiefs and old men of the village, and, pointing te 
Joliet, said: ‘“‘ My friend is an envoy of France, to discover new coun- 
tries, and I am an ambassador from God to enlighten them with the truths 
of the Gospel.”” Two Miami guides were here furnished to conduct 
them to the Wisconsin River, and they set out from the Indian village on 
the 10th of June, amidst a great crowd of natives who had assembled to 
witness their departure into a region where no white man had ever yet 
ventured. The guides, having conducted them across the portage, 
returned. The explorers launched their canoes upon the Wisconsin, 
which they descended to the Mississippi and proceeded down its unknown 
waters. What emotions must have swelled their breasts as they struck 
out into the broadening current and became conscious that they were 
now upon the bosom of the Father of Waters. The mystery was about 
to be lifted from the long-sought river. The scenery in that locality is 
beautiful, and on that delightful seventeenth of June must have been 
clad in allits primeval loveliness as it had been adorned by the hand of 
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Nature. Drifting rapidly, it is said that the bold bluffs on either hand 
‘“‘reminded them of the ecastled shores of their own beautiful rivers of 
France.” By-and-by, as they drifted along, great herds of buffalo appeared 
on the banks. On going to the heads of the valley they could see a 
country of the greatest beauty and fertility, apparently destitute of inhab- 
itants yet presenting the appearance of extensive manors, under the fas- 
tidious cultivation of lordly proprietors. 


SOURCE OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


On June 25, they went ashore and found some fresh traces of men upon 
the sand, and a path which led to the prairie. The men remained in the 
boat, and Marquette and Joliet followed the path till they discovered a 
village on the banks of a river, and two other villages on a hill, within a 
half league of the first, inhabited by Indians. They were received most 
hospitably by these natives, who had never before seen a white person. 
After remaining a few days they re-embarked and descended the river to 
about latitude 33°, where they found a village of the Arkansas, and being 
satisfied that the river flowed into the Gulf of Mexico, turned their course 
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up the river, and ascending the stream to the mouth of the Illinois, 
rowed up that stream to its source, and procured guides from that point 
to the lakes. ‘ Nowhere on this journey,” says Marquette, *‘did we see 
such grounds, meadows, woods, stags, buffaloes, deer, wildcats, bustards, 
swans, ducks, parroquets, and even beavers, as on the Illinois River.” 
The party, without loss or injury, reached Green Bay in September, and 
reported their discovery—one of the most important of the age, but of 
which no record was preserved save Marquette’s, Joliet losing his by 
the upsetting of his canoe on his way to Quebec. Afterward Marquette 
returned to the Illinois Indians by their request, and ministered to them 
until 1675. On the 18th of May, in that year, as he was passing the 
mouth of a stream—going with his boatmen up Lake Michigan—he asked 
to land at its mouth and celebrate Mass. Leaving his men with the canoe, 
he retired a short distance and began his devotions. As much time 
passed and he did not return, his men went in search of him, and found 
him upon his knees, dead. He had peacefully passed away while at 
prayer. He was buried at this spot. Charlevoix, who visited the place 
fifty years after, found the waters had retreated from the grave, leaving 
the beloved missionary to repose in peace. The river has since been 
called Marquette. 

While Marquette and his companions were pursuing their labors in 
the West, two men, differing widely from him and cach other, were pre- 
paring to follow in his footsteps and perfect the discoveries so well begun 
by him. These were Robert de LaSalle and Louis Hennepin. 

After LaSalle’s return from the discovery of the Ohio River (see 
the narrative elsewhere), he established himself again among the French 
trading posts in Canada. Here he mused long upon the pet project of 
those ages—a short way to China and the East, and was busily planning an 
expedition up the great lakes, and so across the continent to the Pacific, 
when Marquette returned from the Mississippi. At once the vigorous mind 
of LaSalle received from his and his companions’ stories the idea that by fol- 
lowing the Great River northward, or by turning up some of the numerous 
western tributaries, the object could easily be gained. He applied to 
Frontenac, Governor General of Canada, and laid before him the plan, 
dim but gigantic. Frontenac entered warmly into his plans, and saw that 
LaSalle’s idea to connect the great lakes by achain of forts with the Gulf 
of Mexico would bind the country so wonderfully together, give un- 
measured power to France, and glory to himself, under whose adminis- 
tration he earnestly hoped all would be realized. 

LaSalle now repaired to France, laid his plans before the King, who 
warmly approved of them, and made him a Chevalier. He also received 
from all the noblemen the warmest wishes for his success. The Chev- 
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alier returned to Canada, and lusily entered upon his work. He at 
once rebuilt Fort Frontenac and constructed the first ship to sail on 
these fresh-water seas. On the 7th of August, 1679, having been joined 
by Hennepin, he began his voyage in the Griffin up Lake Erie. He 
passed over this lake, through the straits beyond, up Lake St. Clair and 
into Huron. In this lake they encountered heavy storms. They were 
some time at Michillimackinae, where LaSalle founded a fort, and passed 
on to Green Bay, the “ Baie des Puans” of the French, where he found 
n large quantity of furs collected for him. He loaded the Griffin with 
these, and placing her under the care of a pilot and fourteen sailors, 


LA SALLE LANDING ON THE SHORE OF GREEN BAY. 


started her on her return voyage. ‘The vessel was never afterward heard 
of. le remained about these parts until early in the Winter, when, hear- 
ing nothing from the Griffin, he collected all the men—thirty working 
men and three monks—and started again upon his great undertaking. 

By a short portage they passed to the IH|inois or Kankakee, called by 
the Indians, “Theakeke,” wolf, because of the tribes of Indians called 
by that name, commonly known as the Mahingans, dwelling there. The 
French pronounced it Avakék’, which became corrupted to Kankakee. 
“Falling down the said river by easy journeys, the better to observe the 
country,” about the last of December they reached a village of the Ih- 
nois Indians, containing some five hundred eabins, but at that moment 
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no inhabitants. The Seur de LaSalle being in want of some breadstuffs, 
took advantage of the absence of the Indians to help himself to a suffi- 
ciency of maize, large quantities of which he found concealed in holes 
under the wigwams. This village was situated near the present village 
of Utica in LaSalle County, Illinois. The corn being securely stored, 
the voyagers again betook themselves to the stream, and toward evening, 
on the 4th day of January, 1680, they came into a lake which must have 
been the lake of Peoria. This was called by the Indians Pim-i-te-wi, that 
is, a place where there are many fat beasts. Here the natives were met 
with in large numbers, but they were gentle and kind, and having spent 
some time with them, LaSalle determined to erect another fort in that 
place, for he had heard rumors that some of the adjoining tribes were 
trying to disturb the good feeling which existed, and some of his men 
were disposed to complain, owing to the hardships and perils of the travel. 
He called this fort ** Creveceeur ’ (broken-heart}),a name expressive of the 
very natural sorrow and anxiety which the pretty certain loss of his ship, 
Griffin, and his consequent impoverishment, the danger of hostility on the 
part of the Indians, and of mutiny among his own men, might well cause 
him. His fears were not entirely groundless. At one time poison was 
placed in his food, but fortunately was discovered. 

While building this fort, the Winter wore away, the prairies began to 
look green, and LaSalle,“despairing of any reinforcements, concluded to 
return to Canada, raise new means and new men, and embark anew in 
the enterprise. For this purpose he made Hennepin the leader of a party 
to explore the head waters of the Mississippi, and he set out on his jour- 
ney. This journey was accomplished with the aid of a few persons, and 
was successfully made, though over an almost unknown route, and in a 
bad season of the year. He safely reached Canada, and set out again for 
the object of his search. 

Hennepin and his party left Fort Crevecceur on the last of February, 
1680. When LaSalle reached this place on his return expedition, he 
found the fort entirely deserted, and he was obliged to return again to 
Canada. He embarked the third time, and succeeded. Seven days after 
leaving the fort, Hennepin reached the Mississippi, and paddling up the 
icy stream as best he could, reached no higher than the Wisconsin River 
by the 11th of April. Here he and his followers were taken prisoners by a 
band of Northern Indians, who treated them with great kindness. Hen- 
nepin’s comrades were Anthony Auguel and Michael Ako. On this voy- 
age they found several beautiful lakes, and ‘‘ saw some charming prairies.” 
Their captors were the Isaute or Sauteurs, Chippewas, a tribe of the Sioux 
nation, who took them up the river until about the first of May, when 
they reached some falls, which Hennepin christened Falls of St. Anthony 
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Here they took the land, and traveling 


in honor of his patron saint. 
nearly two hundred miles to the northwest, brought them to their villages. 


Here they were kept about three months, were treated kindly by their 
captors, and at the end of that time, were met by a band of Frenchmen, 
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headed by one Seur de Luth, who, in pursuit of trade and game, had pene- 
trated thus far by the route of Lake Superior; and with these fellow- 
countrymen Hennepin and his companions were allowed to return to the 
borders of civilized life in November, 1680, just after LaSalle had 


returned to the wilderness on his second trip. 
to France, where he published an account of his adventures. 


Hennepin soon after went 
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The Mississippi was first discovered by De Soto in April, 1541, in his 
vain endeavor to find gold and precious gems. In the following Spring, 
De Soto, weary with hope long deferred, and worn out with his wander- 
ings, fell a victim to disease, and on the 21st of May died. His followers, 
reduced by fatigue and disease to less than three hundred men, wandered 
about the country nearly a year, in the vain endeavor to rescue them- 
selves by land, and finally constructed seven small vessels, called brig- 
antines, in which they embarked, and descending the river, supposing it 
would lead them to the sea, in July they came to the sea (Gulf of 
Mexico), and by September reached the Island of Cuba. 

They were the first to sce the great outlet of the Mississippi; but, 
being so weary and discouraged, made no attempt to claim the country, 
and hardly had an intelligent idea of what they had passed through. 

To LaSalle, the intrepid explorer, belongs the honor of giving the 
first account of the mouths of the river. His great desire was to possess 
this entire country for his king, and in January, 1682, he and his band of 
explorers left the shores of Lake Michigan on their third attempt, crossed 
, the Portage, passed down the J}linois River, and on the 6th of February 
reached the banks of the Mississippi. 

On the 13th they commenced their downward course, which they 
pursued with but one interruption, until upon the 6th of March they dis- 
covered the three great passages by which the river discharges its waters 
into the gulf. LaSalle thus narrates the event: 

*“ We landed on the bank of the most western channel, about three 
leagues (nine miles) from its mouth. On the seventh, M. de LaSalle 
went to reconnoiter the shores of the neighboring sea, and M. de Tonti 
meanwhile examined the great middle channel. They found the main 
outlets beautiful, large and deep. On the eighth we reascended the river, 
a little above its confluence with the sea, to find a dry place beyond the 
reach of inundations. The elevation of the North Pole was here about 
twenty-seven degrees. Here we prepared a column and a cross, and to 
the column were affixed the arms of France with this inscription : 


‘Louis Le Grand, Roi de France et de Navarre, regne; Le neuvieme April, 1682. 


The whole party, under arms, chanted the Ze Deum, and then, after 
a salute and eries of “Vive le Roi,’ the column was erected by M. de 
LaSalle, who, standing near it, proclaimed in a loud voice the authority of 
the King of France. LaSalle returned and laid the foundations of the Mis- 
sissippi settlements in Illinois; thence he proceeded to France, where 
another expedition was fitted out, of which he was commander, and in two 
succeeding voyages failed to find the outlet of the river by sailing along 
the shore of the gulf. On the third voyage he was killed, through the 
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treachery of his followers, and the object of his expeditions was not 
accomplished until 1699, when D'Iberville, under the authority of the 
crown, discovered, on the second of March, by way of the sea, the mouth 
of the ‘“ Hidden River.’’” This majestic stream was called by the natives 
“ Malbouchia,’ and by the Spaniards, “la Palissade,’ from the great 
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number of trees about its mouth. After traversing the several outlets, 
and satisfying himself as to its certainty, he erected a fort near its western 
outlet, and returned to France. 

An avenue of trade was now opened out which was fully improved. 
In 1718, New Orleans was laid out and settled by some European colo- 
nists. In 1762, the colony was made over to Spain, to be regained by 
France under the consulate of Napoleon. In 1803, it was purchased by 
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the United States for the sum of fifteen million dollars, and the territory 
of Louisiana and commerce of the Mississippi River came under the 
charge of the United States. Although LaSalle’s labors ended in defeat 
and death, he had not worked and suffered in vain. He had thrown 
open to France and the world an immense and most valuable country ; 
had established several ports, and laid the foundations of more than one 
settlement there. ‘* Peoria, Kaskaskia and Cahokia. are to this day monu- 
ments of LaSalle’s labors; for, though he had founded neither of them 
(unless Peoria, which was built nearly upon the site of Fort Creveecur,) 
it was by those whom he led into the West that these places were 
peopled and civilized. He was, if not the discoverer, the first settler of 
the Mississippi Valley, and as such deserves to be known and honored.” 

The French early improved the opening made for them. Before the 
year 1698, the Rev. Father Gravier began a mission among the Mlinois, 
and founded Kaskaskia. For some time this was merely a missionary 
station, where none but natives resided, it being one of three such vil- 
lages, tue other two being Cahokia and Peoria. What is known of 
these missions is learned from a letter written by Father Gabriel Marest, 
dated * Aux Caseaskias, autrement dit de lImmaeulate Conception de 
la Sainte Vierge, le 9 Novembre, 1712.” Soon after the founding of 
Kaskaskia, the missionary, Pinet, gathered a flock at Cahokia, while 
Peoria arose near the ruins of Fort Creveeeur. This must have been . 
about the year 1700. The post at Vincennes on the Oubache river, 
(pronounced WaA-bi, meaning swmmer cloud moving swiftly) was estab- 
lished in 1702, according to the best authorities.* It is altogether prob- 
able that on LaSalle’s last trip he established the stations at Kaskaskia 
and Cahokia. In July, 1701, the foundations of Fort Ponchartrain 
were laid by De la Motte Cadillac on the Detroit River. These sta- 
tions, with those established further north, were the earliest attempts to 
oceupy the Northwest Territory. At the same time efforts were being 
made to occupy the Southwest, which finally culminated in the settle- 
ment and founding of the City of New Orleans by a colony from England 
in 1718. This was mainly accomplished through the efforts of the 
famous Mississippi Company, established by the notorious John Law, 
who so quickly arose into prominence in France, and who with his 
scheme so quickly and so ignominiously passed away. 

From the time of the founding of these stations for fifty years the 
French nation were engrossed with the settlement of the lower Missis- 
sippi, and the war with the Chicasaws, who had, in revenge for repeated 


* There is considerablo dispute about this date, somo asserting It was founded as late as 1742. When 
the new court house at Vincennes was erected, afl authorities on the subject were carefully examined, and 
1702 fixed upon asthe correct date. It was accordingly cngraved on tho corner-stone of the court house. 
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injuries, cut off the entire colony at Natchez. Although the company 
did little for Louisiana, as the entire West was then called, yet it opened 
the trade through the Mississippi River, and started the raising of grains 
indigenous to that climate. Until the year 1750, but little is known of 
the settlements in the Northwest, as it was not until this time that the 
attention of the English was called to the oceupation of this portion of the 
New World, which they then supposed they owned. Vivier, a missionary 
among the Illinois, writing from ‘ Aux Illinois,” six leagues from Fort 
Chartres, June 8, 1750, says: ‘*We have here whites, negroes and 
Indians, to say nothing of cross-breeds. There are five French villages, 
and three villages of the natives, within a space of twenty-one leagues 
situated between the Mississippi and another river called the Karkadaid 
(Kaskaskias). In the five French villages are, perhaps, eleven hundred 
whites, three hundred blacks and some sixty red slaves or savages. The 
three Illinois towns do not contain more than eight hundred souls all 

ld. Most of the French till the soil; they raise wheat, cattle, pigs and 
horses, and live like princes. Three times as much is produced as can 
be consumed; and great quantities of grain and flour are sent to New 
Orleans.” This city was now the seaport town of the Northwest, and 
save in the extreme northern part, where only furs and copper ore were 
found, almost all the produets of the country found their way to France 
by the mouth of the Father of Waters. In another letter, dated Novem- 
ber 7, 1750, this same priest says: ‘For fifteen leagues above the 
mouth of the Mississippi one sees no dwellings, the ground being too low 
to be habitable. Thence to New Orleans, the lands are only partially 
occupied. New Orleans contains black, white and red, not more, I 
think, than twelve hundred persons. To this point come all lumber, 
bricks, salt-beef, tallow, tar, skins and bear’s grease ; and above all, pork 
and flour from the Hlinois. These things create some commerce, as forty 
vessels and more have come hither this year. Above New Orleans, 
plantations are again met with; the most considerable is a colony of 
Germans, some ten leagues up the river. At Poiné Coupee, thirty-five 
leagues above the German settlement, is a fort. Along here, within five 
or six leagues, are not less than sixty habitations. Fifty leagues farther 
up is the Natchez post, where we have a garrison, who are kept prisoners 
through fear of the Chickasaws. Here and at Point Coupee, they raise 
excellent tobacco. Another hundred leagues brings us to the Arkansas, 
where we have also a fort and a garrison for the benefit of the river 
traders. * * * From the Arkansas to the Ilinois, nearly five hundred 
leagues, there is not a settlement. There should be, however, a fort at 
the Oubache (Ohio), the only path by which the English ean reach the 
Mississippi. In the Illinois country are numberless mines, but no one to 
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work them as they deserve.” Father Marest, writing from the post at 
Vincennesin 1812, makes the same observation. Vivier also says: ‘t Some 
individuals dig lead near the surface and supply the Indians and Canada. 
Two Spaniards now here, who claim to be adepts, say that our mines are 
like those of Mexico, and that if we would dig deeper, we should find 
silver under the lead ; and at any rate the lead is excellent. There is also 
in this country, beyond doubt, copper ore, as from time to time large 
pieces are found in the streams.” 


MOUTH OF THE MISSISSIPPI, 


At the close of the year 1750, the French occupied, in addition to the 
lower Mississippi posts and those in Illinois, one at Du Quesne, one at 
the Maumee in the country of the Miamis, and one at Sandusky in what 
may be termed the Ohio Valley. In the northern part of the Northwest 
they had stations at St. Joseph’s on the St. Joseph’s of Lake Michigan, 
at Fort Ponchartrain (Detroit), at Michillimackanac or Massillimacanac, 
Fox River of Green Bay, and at Sault Ste. Maric. The fondest dreams of 
LaSalle were now fully realized. The Freneh alone were possessors of 
this vast realm, basing their claim on discovery and settlement. Another 
nation, however, was now turning its attention to this extensive country, 
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and hearing of its wealth, began to lay plans for occupying it and for 
securing the great profits arising therefrom. 
The French, however, had another claim to this country, namely, the 


DISCOVERY OF THE OHIO. 


This “ Beautiful” river was discovered by Robert Cavalier de La- 
Salle in 1669, four years before the discovery of the Mississippi by Joliet 
and Marquette. 

While LaSalle was at his trading post on the St. Lawrence, he found 
leisure to study nine Indian dialects, the chief of which was the Iroquois. 
He not only desired to facilitate his intercourse in trade, but he longed 
to travel and explore the unknown regions of the West. An incident 
soon occurred which decided him to fit out an exploring expedition. 

While conversing with some Senecas, he learned of a river called the 
Ohio, which rose in their country and flowed to the sea, but at such a 
distance that it required eight months to reach its mouth. In this state- 
ment the Mississippi and its tributaries were considered as one stream. 
LaSalle believing, as most of the French at that period did, that the great 
rivers flowing west emptied into the Sea of California, was anxious to 
embark in the enterprise of discovering a route across the continent to 
the commerce of China and Japan. 

He repaired at once to Quebec to obtain the approval of the Gov- 
ernor. His eloquent appeal prevailed. The Governorand the Intendant, 
Talon, issued letters patent authorizing the enterprise, but made no pro- 
vision to defray the expenses. At this juncture the seminary of St. Sul- 
pice decided to send out missionaries in connection with the expedition, 
and LaSalle offering to sell his improvements at LaChine to raise money, 
the offer was accepted by the Superior, and two thousand eight hundred 
dollars were raised, with which LaSalle purchased four canoes and the 
necessary supplies for the outfit. 

On the 6th of July, 1669, the party, numbering twenty-four persons, 
embarked in seven canoes on the St. Lawrence; two additional canoes 
carried the Indian guides. In three days they were gliding over the 
bosom of Lake Ontario. Their guides conducted them directly to the 
Seneca village on the bank of the Genesee, in the vicinity of the present 
City of Rochester, New York. Here they expected to procure guides to 
conduct them to the Ohio, but in this they were disappointed. 

The Indians seemed unfriendly to the enterprise. LaSalle suspected 
that the Jesuits had prejudiced their minds against his plans. After 
waiting a month in the hope of gaining their object, they met an Indian 
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from the Iroquois colony at the head of Lake Ontario, who assured them 

that they could there find guides, and offered to conduct them thence. 
On their way they passed the mouth of the Niagara River, when they 

heard for the first time the distant thunder of the cataract. Arriving 
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among the Iroquois, they met with a friendly reception, and learned 
from a Shawanee prisoner that they could reach the Ohio in six weeks. 
Delighted with the unexpected good fortune, they made ready to resume 
their journey; but just as they were about to start they heard of the 
arrival of two Frenchmen in a neighboring village. One of them proved 
to be Louis Joliet, afterwards famous as an explorer in the West. He 
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had been sent by the Canadian Government to explore the copper mines 
on Lake Superior, but had failed, and was on his way back to Quebec. 
He gave the missionaries a map of the country he had explored in the 
lake region, together with an account of the condition of the ‘ndians in 
that quarter. This induced the priests to determine on leaving the 
expedition and going to Lake Superior. LaSalle warned them that the 
Jesuits were probably oceupying that field, and that they would meet 
with a cold reeeption. Nevertheless they persisted in their purpose, and 
after worship on the lake shore, parted from LaSalle. On arriving at 
Lake Superior, they found, as LaSalle had predicted, the Jesuit Fathers, 
Marquette and Dablon, oecupying the field. 

These zealons disciples of Loyola informed them that they wanted 
no assistance from St. Sulpice, nor from those who made him their patron 
saint; and thus repulsed, they returned to Montreal the following June 
without having made a single discovery or converted a single Indian. 

After parting with the priests, LaSalle went to the chief Iroquois 
village at Onondaga, where he obtained guides, and passing thence to a 
tributary of the Ohio south of Lake Erie, he descended the latter as far 
as the falls at Louisviile. Thus was the Ohio diseovered by LaSalle, the 
persevering and successful French explorer of the West, in 1669. 

The account of the latter part of his journey is found in an anony- 
mous paper, which purports to have been taken from the lips of LaSalle 
himself during a subsequent visit to Paris. Ina letter written to Count 
Frontenac in 1667, shortly after the discovery, he himself says that he 
discovered the Ohio and descended it to the falls. This was regarded as 
an indisputable faet by the. French authorities, who claimed the Ohio 
Valley upon another ground. When Washington was sent by the colony 
of Virginia in 1753, to demand of Gordeur de St. Pierre why the French 
had built a fort on the Monongahela, the haughty commandant at Quebee 
replied: ‘‘We claim the country on the Ohio by virtue of the discoveries 
of LaSalle, and will not give it up to the English. Our orders are to 
make prisoners of every Englishman found trading in the Ohio Valley.” 


ENGLISH EXPLORATIONS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


When the new year of 1750 broke in upon the Father of Waters 
and the Great Northwest, all was still wild save at the French posts 
already described. In 1749, when the English first began to think seri- 
ously about sending men into the West, the greater portion of the States 
of Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota were yet 
under the dominion of the red men. The English knew, however, pretty 
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conclusively of the nature of the wealth of these wilds. As early as 
1710, Governor Spotswood, of Virginia, had commenced movements to 
secure the country west of the Alleghenies to the English crown. In 
Pennsylvania, Governor Keith and James Logan, secretary of the prov- 
ince, from 1719 to 1731, represented to the powers of England the neces- 
sity of securing the Western lands. Nothing was done, however, by that 
power save to take some diplomatic steps to secure the claims of Britain 
to this unexplored wilderness. 

England had from the outset claimed from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
on the ground that the discovery of the seacoast and its possession was a 
discovery and possession of the country, and, as is well known, her grants 
to the colonies extended “ from sea to sea.”” This was not all her claim. 
She had purehased from the Indian tribes large tracts of land. This lat- 
ter was also astrong argument. As early as 1684, Lord Howard, Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, held a treaty with the six nations. These were the 
great Northern Confederacy, and comprised at first the Mohawks, Onei- 
das, Onondagas, Cavugas, and Senecas. Afterward the Tuscaroras were 
taken into the confederacy, and it became known as the Srx NATIONs. 
They came under the protection of the mother country, and again in 
1701, they repeated the agreement, and in September, 1726, a formal deed 
was drawn up and signed by the chiefs. The validity of this claim has 
often been disputed, but never successfully. In 1744, a purchase was 
made at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, of certain lands within the “ Colony of 
Virginia,” for which the Indians received £200 in gold and a like sum in 
goods, with a promise that, as settlements increased, more should be paid. 
The Commissioners from Virginia were Colonel Thomas Lee and Colonel 
William Beverly. As settlements extended, the promise of more pay was 
called to mind, and Mr. Conrad Weiser was sent across the mountains with 
presents to appease the savages. Col. Lee, and some Virginians accompa- 
nied him with the intention of sounding the Indians upon their feelings 
regarding the English. They were not satisfied with their treatment, 
and plainly told the Commissioners why. The English did not desire the 
cultivation of the country, but the monopoly of the Indian trade. In 
1748, the Ohio Company was formed, and petitioned the king for a grant 
of land beyond the Alleghenies. This was granted, and the government 
of Virginia was ordered to grant to them a half million acres, two hun- 
dred thousand of which were to be located at once. Upon the 12th of 
June, 1749, 800,000 acres from the line of Canada north and west was 
made to the Loyal Company, and on the 29th of October, 1751, 100,000 
acres were given to the Greenbriar Company. All this time the French 
were not idle. They saw that, should the British gain a foothold in the 
West, especially upon the Ohio, they might not only prevent the French 
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settling upon it, but in time would come to the lower posts and so gain 
possession of the whole country. Upon the 10th of May, 1774, Vaud- 
reuil, Governor of Canada and the French possessions, well knowing the 
consequences that must arise from allowing the English to build trading 
posts in the Northwest, seized some of their frontier posts, and to further 
secure the claim of the French to the West, he, in 1749, sent Louis Cel- 
eron with a party of soldiers to plant along the Ohio River, in the mounds 
and at the mouths of its principal tributaries, plates of lead, on which 
were inscribed the claims of France. These were heard of in 1752, and 
within the memory of residents now living along the ‘‘ Oyo,” as the 
beautiful river was called by the French. One of these plates was found 
with the inscription partly defaced. It bears date August 16, 1749, and 
a copy of the inscription with particular account of the discovery of the 
plate, was sent by DeWitt Clinton to the American Antiquarian Society, 
among whose journals it may now be found.* These measures did not, 
however, deter the English from going on with their explorations, and 
though neither party resorted to arms, yet the conflict was gathering, and 
it was only a question of time when the storm would burst upon the 
frontier settlements. In 1750, Christopher Gist was sent by the Ohio 
Company to examine its lands. He went to a village of the Twigtwees, 
on the Miami, about one hundred and fifty miles above its mouth. He 
afterward spoke of it as very populous. From there he went down 
the Ohio River nearly to the falls at the present City of Louisville, 
and in November he commenced a survey of the Company’s lands. Dur- 
ing the Winter, General Andrew Lewis performed a similar work for the 
Greenbriar Company.’ Meanwhile the French were busy in preparing 
their forts for defense, and in opening roads, and also sent a sinall party 
of soldiers to keep the Ohio clear. This party, having heard of the Eng- 
lish post on the Miami River, early in 1652, assisted by the Ottawas and 
Chippewas, attacked it, and, after a severe battle, in which fourteen of 
the natives were killed and others wounded, captured the garrison. 
(They were probably garrisoned in a block house). The traders were 
carried away to Canada, and one account says several were burned. This 
fort or post was called by the English Pickawillany. A memorial of the 
king’s ministers refers to it as ‘‘ Pickawillanes, in the center of the terri- 
tory between the Ohio and the Wabash. The name is probably some 
variation of Pickaway or Picqua in 1778, written by Rev. David Jones 
Pickaweke.”’ 

‘The following }s a translation of the Inseriptlon on the plate: “In tho year 17.49, reign cf Louis XY., 
King of France, we, Celeron, commandant of a detachment by Monsleur the Margulis of Gallisonicre, com- 
mander-In-ehief of New lrance, to establish tranquility Iu certain Indian villages of these cantons, have 
burled this plate at the contucnce of the Toradakoin, this twenty-ninth of July, near the river Ohio, otherwise 
Beautifnl River, as & monument of renewal of possession which we have taken of the sald river, and all Its 


tributaries; Inasmuch as the preceding Kings of Franec have enjoyed 1t, and maintalned it by their arms and 
treaties; especially by those of Ryswick, Utrecht, and Alx La Chapelle.” 
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This was the first blood shed between the French and English, and 
oceurred near the present City of Piqua, Ohio, or at least at a point about 
forty-seven miles north of Dayton. Each nation became now more inter- 
ested in the progress of events in the Northwest. The English deter- 
mined to purehase from the Indians a title to the lands they wished to 
occupy, and Messrs. Fry (afterward Commander-in-chief over Washing- 
ton at the commencement of the Freneh War of 1775-1763), Lomax and 
Patton were sent in the Spring of 1752 to hold a conference with the 
natives at Logstown to learn what they objeeted to in the treaty of Lan- 
caster already noticed, and to settle all difficulties. On the 9th of June, 
these Commissioners met the red men at Logstown, a little village on the 
north bauk of the Ohio, about seventeen miles below the site of Pitts- 
burgh. Here had been a trading point for many years, but it was aban- 
doned by the Indians in 1750. At first the Indians declined to recognize 
the treaty of Laneaster, but, the Commissioners taking aside Montour, 
the interpreter, who was a son of the famous Catharine Montour, and a 
chief among the six nations, induced him to use his influence in their 
favor. This he did, and upon the 13th of June they all united in signing 
a deed, confirming the Laneaster treaty in its full extent, consenting to a 
settlement of the southeast of the Ohio, and guaranteeing that it should 
not be disturbed by them. These were the means used to obtain the first 
treaty with the Indians in the Ohio Valley. 

Meanwhile the powers beyond the sea were trying to out-manceuvre 
each other, and were professing to be at peace. The English generally 
outwitted the Indians, and failed in many instanees to fulfill their con- 
tracts. They thereby gained the ill-will of the red men, and further 
inereased the feeling by failing to provide them with arms and ammuni- 
tion. Said an old chief, at Easton, in 1758: ‘The Indians on the Ohio 
left you beeause of your own fault. When we heard the French were 
coming, we asked you for help and arms, but we did not get them. The 
French came, they treated us kindly, and gained our affections. The 
Governor of Virginia settled on our lands for his own benefit, and, when 
we wanted help, forsook us.” 

At the beginning of 1653, the English thought they had seeured by 
title the lands in the West, but the French had quietly gathered cannon 
and military stores to be in readiness for the expected blow. The Eng- 
lish made other attempts to ratify these existing treaties, but not until 
the Summer could the Indians be gathered together to discuss the plans 
of the Freneh. They had sent messages to the French, warning them 
away ; but they replied that they intended to complete the chain of forts 
already begun, and would not abandon the field. 

Soon after this, no satisfaction being obtained from the Ohio regard- 
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ing the positions and purposes of the French, Governor Dinwiddie of 
Virginia determined to send to them another messenger and learn from 
them, if possible, their intentions. For this purpose he selected a young 
man, a surveyor, who, at the early age of nineteen, had received the rank 
of major, and who was thoroughly posted regarding frontier life. This 
personage was no other than the illustrious George Washington, who then 
held considerable interest in Western lands. He was at this time just 
twenty-two years of age. Taking Gist as his guide, the two, accompanied 
by four servitors, set out on their perilous march. They left Will’s 
Creek on the 10th of November, 1753, and on the 22d reached the Monon- 
gahela, about ten miles above the fork. From there they went to 
Logstown, where Washington had a long eonference with the chiefs of 
the Six Nations. From them he learned the condition of the French, and 
also heard of their determination not to come down the river till the fol- 
lowing Spring. The Indians were non-committal, as they were afraid to 
turn either way, and, as far as they could, desired to remain neutral. 
Washington, finding nothing couid be done with them, went on to 
Venango, an old Indian town at the mouth of Freneh Creek. Here the 
French had a fort, called Fort Machault. Through the rum and flattery 
of the French, he nearly lost all his Indian followers. Finding nothing 
of importance here, he pursued his way amid great privations, and on the 
Lith of December reached the fort at the head of French Creek. Here 
he delivered Governor Dinwiddie’s letter, received his answer, took his 
observations, and on the 16th set out upon his return journey with no one 
but Gist, his guide, and a few Indians who still remained true to him, 
notwithstanding the endeavors of the French to retain them. Their 
homeward journey was one of great peril and suffering from the cold, yet 
they reached home in safety on the 6th of January, 1754. 

From the letter of St. Pierre, commander of the Freneh fort, sent by 
Washington to Governor Dinwiddie, it was learned that the Freneh would 
not give up without a struggle. Active preparations were at once made 
in all the English colonies for the coming conflict, while the French 
finished the fort at Venango and strengthened their lines of fortifications, 
and gathered their forees to be in readiness. 

The Old Dominion was all alive. Virginia was the center of great 
activities ; volunteers were called for, and from all the neighboring 
colonies men rallied to the conflict, and everywhere along the Potomac 
inen were enlisting under the Governor’s proelamation—which promised 
two hundred thousand acres on the Ohio. Along this river they were 
gathering as far as Will’s Creek, and far beyond this point, whither Trent 
had come for assistance for his little band of forty-one men, who were 
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working away in hunger and want, to fortify that point at the fork of 
the Ohio, to which both parties were looking with deep interest. 

“The first birds of Spring filled the air with their song; the swift 
river rolled by the Allegheny hillsides, swollen by the melting snows of 
Spring and the April showers. ‘The leaves were appearing ; a few Indian 
scouts were seen, but no enemy seemed near at hand; and all was so quiet, 
that Frazier, an old Indian scout and trader, who had been left by Trent 
in command, ventured to his home at the mouth of Turtle Creek, ten 
miles up the Monongahela. But, though all was so quict in that wilder- 
ness, keen eyes had seen the low intrenehment rising at the fork, and 
swift feet had borne the news of it up the river; and upon the morning 
of the 17th of April, Ensign Ward, who then had charge of it, saw 
upon the Allegheny a sight that made his heart sink—sixty batteaux and 
three hundred canoes filled with men, and laden deep with cannon and 
stores. * * * ‘That evening he supped with his captor, Contreceur, 
and the next day he was bowed off by the Frenchman, and with his men 
and tools, marched up the Monongzhela.” 

The French and Indian war had begun. The treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle, in 1748, had left the boundaries between the Freneh and 
English possessions unsettled, and the events already narrated show the 
French were determined to hold the country watered by the Mississippi 
and its tributaries ; while the English laid claims to the country by virtue 
of the discoveries of the Cabots, and claimed all the country from New- 
foundland to Florida, extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
first decisive blow had now been struck, and the first attempt of the 
English, through the Ohio Company, to oceupy these lands, had resulted 
disastrously to them. The French and Indians immediately completed 
the fortifications begun at the Fork, which they had so easily captured, 
and when completed gave to the fort the name of DuQuesne. Washing- 
ton was at Will’s Creek when the news of the capture of the fort arrived. 
He at onee departed to recapture it. On his way he entrenched him- 
self at a place called the ‘* Meadows,’ where he erected a fort called 
by him Fort Necessity. From there he surprised and eaptured a force of 
French and Indians marching against him, but was soon after attacked 
in lis fort by a much superior force, and was obliged to yield on the 
morning of July 4th. He was allowed to return to Virginia. 

The English Government immediately planned four campaigns ; one 
against Fort DuQuesne; one against Nova Scotia; one against lort 
Niagara, and one against Crown Point. These oceurred during 1755-6, 
and were not successful in driving the French from their possessions. 
The expedition against Fort DuQuesne was led by the famous General 
Braddock, who, refusing to listen to the advice of Washington and those 
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acquainted with Indian warfare, suffered such an inglorious defeat. This 
occurred on the morning of July 9th, and is generally known as the battle 
of Monongahela, or ‘ Braddock’s Defeat.” The war continued with 
various vicissitudes through the years 1756-7; when, at the commence- 
ment of 1758, in accordance with the plans of William Pitt, then Seere- 
tary of State, afterwards Lord Chatham, active preparations were made to 
carry on the war. Three expeditions were planned for this year: one, 
under General Amherst, against Louisburg ; another, under Abercrombie, 
against Fort Ticonderoga ; and a third, under General Forbes, against 
Fort DuQuesne. On the 26th of July, Louisburg surrendered after a 
desperate resistance of more than forty days, and the eastern part of the 
Canadian possessions fell into the hands of -the British. Abercrombie 
captured Fort Frontenac, and when the expedition against Fort DuQuesne, 
of which Washington had the active command, arrived there, it was 
found in flames and deserted. The English at once took possession, 
rebuilt the fort, and in honor of their illustrious statesman, changed the 
name to Fort Pitt. 

The great object of the campaign of 1759, was the reduction of 
Canada. General Wolfe was to lay siege to Quebec; Amherst was to 
reduce Ticonderoga and Crown Point, and General Prideaux was to 
capture Niagara. This latter place was taken in July, but the gallant 
Prideaux lost his life in the attempt. Amherst captured Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point withont a blow; and Wolfe, after making the memor- 
able ascent to the Plains of Abraham, on September 13th, defeated 
Montealin, and on the 18th, the eity capitulated. In this engagement 
Monteolin and Wolfe both lost their lives. De Levi, Montcalm’s successor, 
marched to Sillery, three miles above the city, with the purpose of 
defeating the English, and there, on the 28th of the following April, was 
fought one of the bloodiest battles of the French and Indian War. It 
resulted in the defeat of the French, and the fall of the City of Montreal. 
The Governor signed a capitulation by which the whole of Canada was 
surrendered to the English. This practically concluded the war, but it 
was not until 1763 that the treaties of peace between France and England 
were signed. This was done on the 10th of February of that year, and 
under its provisions all the country east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Iberville River, in Louisiana, were ceded to England. At the same 
time Spain ceded Florida to Great Britain. 

On the 13th of September, 1760, Major Robert Rogers was sent 
from Montreal to take charge of Detroit, the only remaining French post 
in the territory. He arrived there on the 19th of ‘November, and sum- 
moned the place to surrender. At first the commander of the post, 
Beletre, refused, but on the 29th, hearing of the continued defeat of the 
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French arms, surrendered. Rogers remained there until December 23d 
under the personal protection of the celebrated chief, Pontiac, to whom, 
no doubt, he owed his safety. Pontiac had come here to inquire the 
purposes of the English in taking possession of the country. He was 
assured that they came simply to trade with the natives, and did not 
desire their country. This answer conciliated the savages, and did much 
to insure the safety of Rogers and his party during their stay, and while 
on their journey home. 

Rogers set out for Fort Pitt on December 23, and was just one 
month on the way. His route was from Detroit to Maumiee, thence 
across the present State of Ohio directly to the fort. This was the com- 
mon trail of the Indians in their journeys from Sandusky to the fork of 
the Ohio. It went from Fort Sandusky, where Sandusky City now is, 
crossed the Huron river, then called Bald Eagle Creek, to ‘‘ Mohickon 
John’s Town” on Mohickon Creek, the northern branch of White 
Woman’s River, and thence crossed to Beaver’s Town, a Delaware town 
on what is now Sandy Creek. At Beaver’s Town were probably one 
hundred and fifty warriors, and not less than three thousand acres of 
cleared land. From there the track went up Sandy Creek to and across 
Big Beaver, and up the Ohio to Logstown, thence on to the fork. 

The Northwest Territory was now entirely under the English rule. 
New settlements began to be rapidly made, and the promise of a large 
trade was speedily manifested. Had the British carried out their promises 
with the natives none of those savage butcheries would have been perpe- 
trated, and the country would have been spared their recital. 

The renowned chief, Pontiac, was one of the leading spirits in these 
atrocities. We will now pause in our narrative, and notice the leading 
events in his life. The earliest authentic information regarding this 
noted Indian chief is learned from an account of an Indian trader named 
Alexander Henry, who, in the Spring of 1761, penetrated his domains as 
far as Missillimacnac. Pontiac was then a great friend of the French, 
but a bitter foe of the English, whom he considered as encroaching on his 
hunting grounds. Henry was obliged to disguise himself as a Canadian 
to insure safety, but was discovered by Pontiac, who bitterly reproached 
him and the English for their attempted subjugation of the West. He 
declared that no treaty had been made with them; no presents sent 
them, and that he would resent any possession of the West by that nation. 
He was at the time about fifty years of age, tall and dignified, and was 
civil and military ruler of the Ottawas, Ojibwas and Pottawatamies. 

The Indians, from Lake Michigan to the borders of North Carolina, 
were united in this feeling, and at the time of the treaty of Paris, ratified 
February 10, 1763, a general conspiracy was formed to fall suddenly 
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upon the frontier British posts, and with one blow strike every man dead. 
Pontiac was the marked leader in all this, and was the commander 
of the Chippewas, Ottawas, Wyandots, Miamis, Shawanese, Delawares 
and Mingoes, who had, for the time, laid aside their local quarrels to unite 
in this enterprise. 

The blow came, as near as ean now be ascertained, on May 7, 1762. 
Nine British posts fell, and the Indians drank, “ seooped up in the hollow 
of joined hands,” the blood of many a Briton, 

Pontiac’s immediate field of action was the garrison at Detroit. 
Here, however, the plans were frustrated by an Indian woman disclosing 
the plot the evening previous to his arrival. Everything was carried out, 
however, according to Pontiac’s plans until the moment of action, when 
Major Gladwyn, the commander of the post, stepping to one of the Indiaa 
chiefs, suddenly drew aside his blanket and disclosed the concealed 
musket. Pontiac, though a brave man, turned pale and trembled. He 
saw his plan was known, and that the garrison were prepared. He 
endeavored to exeulpate himself from any such intentions; but the guilt 
was evident, and he and his followers were dismissed with a severo 
reprimand, and warned never to again enter the walls of the post. 

Pontiac at once laid siege to the fort, and until the treaty of peace 
between the British and the Western Indians, coneluded in August, 1764, 
continued to harass and ‘besiege the fortress. He organized a regular 
commissariat department, issued bills of eredit written out on bark, 
which, to his credit, it may be stated, were punctually redeemed. At 
the conclusion of the treaty, in which it seems he took no part, he went 
further south, living many years among the Illinois. 

He had given up all hope of saving his country and race. After a 
time he endeavored to unite the Illinois tribe and those about St. Louis 
in a war with the whites. His efforts were fruitless, and only ended ina 
quarrel between himself and some Kaskaskia Indians, one of whom soon 
afterwards killed him. His death was, however, avenged by the northern 
Indians, who nearly exterminated the [linois in the wars which followed. 

Had it not been for the treachery of a few of his followers, his plan 
for the extermination of the whites, a masterly one, would undoubtedly 
have been carried out. 

It was in the Spring of the year following Rogers’ visit that Alex- 
ander Henry went to Missillimacnac, and everywhere found the strongest 
feelings against the English, who had not carried out their promises, and 
were doing nothing to conciliate the natives. Here he met the chief, 
Pontiac, who, after conveying to him in a speech the idea that their 
French father would awake soon and utterly destroy his enemies, said: 
“Englishman, although you have conquered the French, you have not 
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yet conquered us! We are not your slaves! These lakes, these woods, 
these mountains, were left us by our ancestors. They are our inheritance, 
and we will part with them to none. Your nation supposes that we, like 
the white people, can not live without bread and pork and beef. But you 
ought to know that He, the Great Spirit and Master of Life, has provided 
food for us upon these broad Jakes and in these mountains.” 

He then spoke of the fact that no treaty had been made with them, 
no presents sent them, and that he and his people were yet for war. 
Such were the feelings of the Northwestern Indians immediately after 
the English took possession of their country. These feelings were no 
doubt encouraged by the Canadians and French, who hoped that yet the 
French arms might prevail. The treaty of Paris, however, gave to the 
English the right to this vast domain, and active preparations were going 
on to occupy it and enjoy its trade and emoluments. 

In 1762, France, bya secret treaty, ceded Louisiana to Spain, to pre- 
vent it falling into the hands of the English, who were becoming masters 
of the entire West. The next year the treaty of Paris, signed at Ion- 
tainbleau, gave to the English the domain of the country in question. 
Twenty years after, by the treaty of peace between the United States 
and England, that part of Canada lying south and west of the Great 
Lakes, comprehending a large territory which is the subject of these 
sketches, was acknowledged to be a portion of the United States; and 
twenty years still later, in 1803, Louisiana was ceeded by Spain back to 
France, and by France sold to the United States. 

In the half century, from the building of the Fort of Crevecceur by 
LaSalle, in 1680, up to the erection of Fort Chartres, many French set- 
tlements had been made in that quarter. These have already been 
noticed, being those at St. Vincent (Vincennes), Kohokia or Cahokia, 
Kaskaskia and Prairie du Rocher, on the American Bottom, a large tract 
of rich alluvial soil in Illinois, on the Mississippi, opposite the site of St. 
Louis. 

By the treaty of Paris, the regions east of the Mississippi, including 
all these and other towns of the Northwest, were given over to England; 
but they do not appear to have been taken possession of until 1765, when 
Captain Stirling, in the name of the Majesty of England, established him- 
self at Fort Chartres bearing with him the proclamation of General Gage, 
dated December 80, 1764, which promised religious freedom to all Cath- 
olics who worshiped here, and a right to leave the country with their 
effects if they wished, or to remain with the privileges of Englishmen. 
It was shortly after the occupancy of the West by the: British that the 
war with Pontiac opened. It is already noticed in the sketch of that 
chieftain. By it many a Briton lost his life, and many a frontier settle- 
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ment in its infancy ceased to exist. This was not ended until the year 
1764, when, failing to capture Detroit, Niagara and Fort Pitt, his confed- 
eracy became disheartened, and, receiving no aid from the French, Pon- 
tiac abandoned the enterprise and departed to the Illinois, among whom 
he afterward lost his life. 

As soon as these difficulties were definitely settled, settlers began 
rapidly to survey the country and prepare for occupation. During the 
year 1770, a number of persons from Virginia and other British provinces 
explored and marked out nearly all the valuable lands on the Mononga- 
hela and along the banks of the Ohio as far as the Little Kanawha. This 
was followed by another exploring expedition, in which George Washing- 
ton wasa party. The latter, accompanied by Dr. Craik, Capt. Crawford 
and others, on the 20th of October, 1770, descended the Ohio from Pitts- 
burgh to the mouth of the Kanawha; ascended that stream about fourteen 
miles, marked out several large tracts of land, shot several buffalo, which 
were then abundant in the Ohio Valley, and returned to the fort. 

Pittsburgh was at this time a trading post, about which was clus- 
tered a village of some twenty houses, inhabited by Indian traders. This 
same year, Capt. Pittman visited Kaskaskia and its neighboring villages. 
He found there about sixty-five resident families, and at Cahokia only 
forty-fivedwellings. At Fort Chartres was another small settlement, and 
at Detroit the garrison were quite prosperous and strong. Fora year 
or two settlers continued to locate near some of these posts, generally 
Fort Pitt or Detroit, owing to the fears of the Indians, who still main- 
tained some feelings of hatred to the English. The trade from the posts 
was quite good, and from those in Illinois large quantities of pork and 
flour found their way to the New Orleans market. At this time the 
policy of the British Government was strongly opposed to the extension 
of the colonies west. In 1763, the King of England forbade, by royal 
proclamation, his colonial subjects from making a settlement beyond the 
sources of the rivers which fall into the Atlantic Ocean. At the instance 
of the Board of Trade, measures were taken to prevent the settlement 
without the limits prescribed, and to retain the commerce within easy 
reach of Great Britain. 

The commander-in-chief of the king’s forces wrote in 1769: ‘In the 
course of a few years necessity will compel the colonists, should they 
extend their settlements west, to provide manufactures of some kind for 
themselves, and when all connection upheld by commerce with the mother 
country ceases, an independency in their government will soon follow.”’ 

In accordance with this policy, Gov. Gage issued a proclamation 
in 1772, commanding the inhabitants of Vincennes to abandon their set- 
tlements and join some of the Eastern English colonies, To this they 
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strenuously objected, giving good reasons therefor, and were allowed to 
remain. The strong opposition to this policy of Great Britain led to its 
change, and to such a course as to gain the attachment of the French 
population. In December, 1773, influential citizens of Quebec petitioned 
the king for an extension of the boundary lines of that province, which 
was granted, and Parliament passed an act on June 2, 1774, extend- 
ing the boundary so as to inelude the territory lying within the present 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan. 

In consequence of the liberal policy pursued by the British Govern- 
ment toward the French settlers in the West, they were disposed to favor 
that nation in the war which soon followed with the colonies; but the 
early alliance between France and America soon brought them to the side 
of the war for independence. 

In 1774, Gov. Dunmore, of Virginia, began to encourage emigration 
to the Western lands. He appointed magistrates at Fort Pitt under the 
pretense that the fort was under the government of that commonwealth. 
One of these justices, John Connelly, who possessed a tract of land in the 
Ohio Valley, gathered a force of men and garrisoned the fort, calling it 
Fort Dunmore. This and other parties were formed to select sites for 
settlements, and often came in conflict with the Indians, who yet claimed 
portions of the valley, and several battles followed. These ended in the 
famous battle of Kanawha in July, where the Indians were defeated and 
driven across the Ohio. 

During the years 1775 and 1776, by the operations of land companies 
and the perseverance of individuals, several settlements were firmly estab- 
lished between the Alleghanies and the Ohio River, and western land 
speculators were busy in Ilinois and on the Wabash. At a council held 
in Kaskaskia on July 5, 1773, an association of English traders, calling 
themselves the “Illinois Land Company,” obtained from ten chiefs of the 
Kaskaskia, Cahokia and Peoria tribes two large tracts of land lying on 
the east side of the Mississippi River south of the Ilhnois. In 1775, a mer- 
chant from the Illinois Country, named Viviat, came to Post Vincennes 
as the agent of the association called the ‘*‘ Wabash Land Company.” On 
the 8th of October he obtained from eleven Piankeshaw chiefs, a deed for 
37,497,600 acres of land. This deed was signed by the grantors, attested 
by a number of the inhabitants of Vincennes, and afterward recorded in 
the office of a notary publie at Kaskaskia. This and other land com- 
panies had extensive schemes for the colonization of the West; but all 
were frustrated by the breaking out of the Revolution. On the 20th of 
April, 1750, the two companies named consolidated under tho name of the 
‘United Iinois and Wabash Land Company.” They afterward made 
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strenuous efforts to have these grants sanetioned by Congress, but all 
signally failed. 

When the War of the Revolution commenced, Kentucky was an unor- 
ganized country, though there were several settlements within her borders. 

In Hutchins’ Topography of Virginia, it is stated that at that time 
*“* Kaskaskia contained 80 houses, and nearly 1,000 white and black in- 
habitants — the whites being a little the more numerous. Cahokia con- 
tains 50 houses and 800 white inhabitants, and 80 negroes. There were 
east of the Mississippi River, about the year 1771 ”—when these observa- 
tions were made — ‘‘300 white men capable of bearing arms, and 230 
negroes.” 

From 1775 until the expedition of Clark, nothing is recorded and 
nothing known of these settlements, save what is contained in a report 
made by a committee to Congress in June, 1778. From it the following 
extract is made: 

‘““Near the mouth of the River Kaskaskia, there is a village which 
appears to have contained nearly eighty families from the beginning of 
the late revolution. There are twelve families in a small village at la 
Prairie du Rochers, and near fifty families at the Kahokia Village. There 
are also four or five families at Fort Chartres and St. Philips, which is five 
miles further up the river.”’ 

St. Louis had been settled in February, 1764, and at this time con- 
tained, including its neighboring towns, over six hundred whites and one 
hundred and fifty negroes. It must be remembered that all the country 
west of the Mississippi was now under French rule, and remained so until 
eeded again to Spain, its original owner, who afterwards sold it and the 
country including New Orleans to the United States. At Detroit there 
were, according to Capt. Carver, who was in the Northwest from 1766 to 
1768, more than one hundred houses, and the river was settled for more 
than twenty miles, although poorly cultivated—the people being engaged 
in the Indian trade. This old town has a history, which we will here 
relate. 

It is the oldest town in the Northwest, having been founded by 
Antoine de Lamotte Cadillac, in 1701. It was laid out in the form of an 
oblong square, of two acres in length, and an aere and a half in width. 
As described by A. D. Frazer, who first visited it and became a permanent 
resident of the place, in 1778, it comprised within its limits that space 
between Mr. Palmey’s store (Conant Block) and Capt. Perkins’ house 
(near the Arsenal building), and extended back as far as the public barn, 
and was bordered in front by the Detroit River. It was surrounded by 
oak and cedar pickets, about fifteen feet long, set in the ground, and had 
four gates — east, west, north and south. Over the first three of these 
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gates were block houses provided with four guns apiece, each a six- 
pounder. Two six-gun batteries were planted fronting the river and ina 
parallel direction with the block houses. There were four streets running 
east and west, the main street being twenty feet wide and the rest fifteen 
feet, while the four streets crossing these at right angles were from ten 
to fifteen feet in width. 

At the date spoken of by Mr. Frazer, there was no fort within the 
enclosure, but a citadel on the ground corresponding to the present 
northwest corner of Jefferson Avenue and Wayne Street. The citadel was 
inclosed by pickets, and within it were erected barracks of wood, two 
stories high, sufficient to contain ten officers, and also barracks sufficient 
to contain four hundred men, and a provision store built of brick. The 
citadel also contained a hospital and guard-house. The old town of 
Detroit, in 1778, contained about sixty houses, most of them one story, 
with a few astory and a half in height. They were all of logs, some 
hewn and some round. There was one building of splendid appearance, 
called the ‘‘ King’s Palace,” two stories high, which stood near the east 
gate. It was built for Governor Hamilton, the first governor commissioned 
by the British. There were two guard-houses, one near the west gate and 
the other near the Government House. Each of the guards consisted of 
twenty-four men and a subaltern, who mounted regularly every morning 
between nine and ten o’clock, Each furnished four sentinels, who were 
relieved every two hours. There was also an officer of the day, who per- 
formed strict duty. Each of the gates. was shut regularly at sunset, 
even wicket gates were shut at nine o’clock, and all the keys were 
delivered into the hands of the commanding officer. They were opened 
in the morning at sunrise. No Indian or squaw was permitted to enter 
town with any weapon, such as a tomahawk ora knife. It was a stand- 
ing order that the Indians should deliver their arms and instruments of 
every kind before they were permitted to pass the sentinel, and they were 
restored to them on their return. No more than twenty-five Indians were 
allowed to enter the town at any one time, and they were admitted only 
at the east and west gates. At sundown the drums beat, and all the 
Indians were required to leave town instantly. There was a council house 
near the water side for the purpose of holding council with the Indians. 
The population of the town was about sixty families, in all about two 
hundred males and one hundred females. This town was destroyed by 
fire, all except one dwelling, in 1805. After which the present ‘new ”’ 
town was laid out. 

On the breaking out of the Revolution, the British held every post of 
importance in the West. Kentucky was formed as a component part of 
Virginia, and the sturdy pioneers of the West, alive to their interests, 
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and recognizing the great benefits of obtaining the control of the trade in 
this part of the New World, held steadily to their purposes, and those 
within the commonwealth of Kentucky proceeded to exercise their 
civil privileges, by electing John Todd and Richard Gallaway, 
burgesses to represent them in the Assembly of the parent state. 
Early in September of that year (1777) the first court was held 
in Harrodsburg, and Col. Bowman, afterwards major, who had arrived 
in August, was made the commander of a militia organization which 
had been commenced the March previous. Thus the tree of loyalty 
was growing. The chief spiritin this far-out colony, who had represented 
her the year previous east of the mountains, was now meditating a move 
unequaled in its boldness. He had been watching the movements of the 
British throughout the Northwest, and understood their whole plan. He 
saw it was through their possession of the posts at Detroit, Vincennes, - 
Kaskaskia, and other places, which would give them constant and easy 
access to the various Indian tribes in the Northwest, that the British 
intended to penetrate the country from the north and south, ana annihi- 
late the frontier fortresses. This moving, energetic man was Colonel, 
afterwards General, George Rogers Clark. He knew the Indians were not 
unanimously in accord with the English, and he was convinced that, could 
the British be defeated and expelled from the Northwest, the natives 
might be easily awed into neutrality; and by spies sent for the purpose, 
he satisfied himself that the enterprise against the Illinois settlements 
might easily succeed. Having convinced himself of the certainty of the 
project, he repaired to the Capital of Virginia, which place he reached on 
November 5th. While he was on his way, fortunately, on October 17th, 
Burgoyne had been defeated, and the spirits of the colonists greatly 
encouraged thereby. Patrick Henry was Governor of Virginia, and at 
once entered heartily into Clark’s plans. The same plan had before been 
agitated in the Colonial Assemblies, but there was no one until Clark 
came who was sufficiently acquainted with the condition of affairs at the 
scene of action to be able to guide them. 

Clark, having satisfied the Virginia leaders of the feasibility of his 
plan, received, on the 2d of January, two sets of instructions—one secret, 
the other open—the latter authorized him to proceed to enlist seven 
companies to go to Kentucky, subject to his orders, and to serve three 
months from their arrival in the West. The secret order authorized him 
to arm these troops, to procure his powder and lead of General Hand 
at Pittsburgh, and to proceed at once to subjugate the country. 

With these instruétions Clark repaired to Pittsburgh, choosing rather 
to raise his men west of the mountains, as he well knew all were needed 
in the colonies in the conflict there. He sent Col. W. B. Smith to Hol- 
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ston for the same purpose, but neither succeeded in raising the required 
number of men. The settlers in these parts were afraid to leave their 
own firesides exposed to a vigilant foe, and but few could be induced to 
join the proposed expedition. With three companies and several private 
volunteers, Clark at length commenced his descent of the Ohio, which he 
navigated as far as the Falls, where he took possession of and fortified 
Corn Island, a small island between the present Cities of Louisville. 
Kentucky, and New Albany, Indiana. Remains of this fortification may 
yet be found. At this place he appointed Col. Bowman to meet him 
with such recruits as had reached Kentucky by the southern route, and 
as many as could be spared from the station. Here he announced to 
the men their real destination. Having completed his arrangements, 
and chosen his party, he left a small garrison upon the island, and on the 
24th of June, during a total eclipse of the sun, which to them augured 
no good, and which fixes beyond dispute the date of starting, he with 
his chosen band, fell down the river. His plan was to go by water as 
far as Fort Massac or Massacre, and thence march direct to Kaskaskia. 
Here he intended to surprise the garrison, and after its capture go to 
Cahokia, then to Vincennes, and lastly to Detroit. Should he fail, he 
intended to march directly to the Mississippi River and cross it into the 
Spanish country. Before his start he received two good items of infor- 
mation: one that the alliance had been formed between France and the 
United States; and the other that the Indians throughout the [hnois 
country and the inhabitants, at the various frontier posts, had been led to 
believe by the British that the ‘“ Long Knives” or Virginians, were the 
most fierce, bloodthirsty and cruel savages that ever scalped a foe. With 
this impression on their minds, Clark saw that proper management would 
cause them to submit at once from fear, if surprised, and then from grati- 
tude would become friendly if treated with unexpected leniency. 

The march to Kaskaskia was accomplished through a hot July sun, 
and the town reached on the evening of July 4. He captured the fort 
near the village, and soon after the village itself by surprise, and without 
the loss of a single man or by killing any of the enemy. After sufficiently 
working upon the fears of the natives, Clark told them they were at per- 
fect liberty to worship as they pleased, and to take whichever side of the 
creat conflict they would, also he would protect them from any barbarity 
from British or Indian foe. This had the desired effect, and the inhab- 
itants, so unexpectedly and so gratefully surprised by the unlooked 
for turn of affairs, at once swore allegiance to the American arms, and 
when Clark desired to go to Cahokia on the 6th of July, they accom- 
panied him, and through their influence the inhabitants of the place 
surrendered, and gladly placed themselves under his protection. Thus 
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the two important posts in Illinois passed from the hands of the English 
into the possession of Virginia. 

In the person of the priest at Kaskaskia, M. Gibault, Clark found a 
powerful ally and generous friend. Clark saw that, to retain possession 
of the Northwest and treat successfully with the Indians within its boun- 
daries, he must establish a government for the colonies he had taken. 
St. Vincent, the next important post to Detroit,remained yet to be taken 
before the Mississippi Valley was conquered. M. Gibault told him that 
he would alone, by persuasion, lead Vincennes to throw off its connection 
with England. Clark gladly accepted his offer, and on the 14th of July, 
in company with a fellow-townsman, M. Gibault started on his mission of 
peace, and on the Ist of August returned with the cheerful intelligence 
that the post on the ‘“‘Oubache”’ had taken the oath of allegiance to 
the Old Dominion. During this interval, Clark established his courts, 
placed garrisons at Kaskaskia and Cahokia, successfully re-enlisted his 
men, sent word to have a fort, which proved the germ of Louisville, 
erected at the Falls of the Ohio, and dispatched Mr. Rocheblave, who 
had been commander at Kaskaskia, as a prisoner of war to Richmond. 
In October the County of Iinois was established by the Legislature 
of Virginia, John Todd appointed Lieutenant Colonel and Civil Governor, 
and in November General Clark and his men received the thanks of 
the Old Dominion through their Legislature. 

In a speech a few days afterward, Clark made known fully to the 
natives his plans, and at its close all came forward and swore alle- 
giance to the Long Knives. While he was doing this Governor Hamilton, 
having made his various arrangements, had left Detroit and moved down 
the Wabash to Vincennes intending to operate from that point in reducing 
the Illinois posts, and then proceed on down to Kentucky and drive the 
rebels from the West. Gen. Clark had, on the return of M. Gibault, 
dispatched Captain Helm, of Fanquier County, Virginia, with an attend- 
aut named Henry, across the Illinois prairies to command the fort. 
Hamilton knew nothing of the capitulation of the post, and was greatly 
surprised on his arrival to be confronted by Capt. Helm, who, standing at 
the entrance of the fort by a loaded cannon ready to fire upon his assail- 
ants, demanded upon what terms Hamilton demanded possession of tha 
fort. Being granted the rights of a prisoner of war, he surrendered to 
the British ‘General: who could seareely believe his eyes when he saw the 
force in the garrison. 

Hamilton, not realizing the character of the men with whom he was 
contending, gave up his intended campaign for the Winter, sent his four 
hundred Indian warriors to prevent troops from coming down the Ohio, 
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and to annoy the Americans in all ways, and sat quietly down to pass the 
Winter. Information of all these proceedings having reached Clark, he 
saw that immediate and decisive action was necessary, and that unless 
he captured Hamilton, Hamilton would capture him. Clark received the 
news on the 29th of January, 1779, and on February 4th, having suffi- 
ciently garrisoned Kaskaskia and Cahokia, he sent down the Mississipp1 
a “ battoe,” as Major Bowman writes it, in order to ascend the Ohio and 
Wabash. and operate with the land forces gathering for the fray. 

On the next day, Clark, with his little force of one hundred and 
twenty men. set out for the post, and after incredible hard marching 
through much mud, the ground being thawed by the incessant spring 
rains, on the 22d reached the fort, and being joined by his ‘‘ battoe,” at 
once commenced the attack on the post. The aim of the American back- 
woodsman was unerring, and on the 24th the garrison surrendered to the 
intrepid boldness of Clark. The French were treated with great kind- 
ness, and gladly renewed their allegiance to Virginia. Hamilton was 
sent as 2 prisoner to Virginia, where he was kept in close confinement. 
During his command of the British frontier posts, he had offered prizes 
to the Indians for all the scalps of Americans they would bring to him, 
and had earned in consequence thereof the title ‘‘ Hair-buyer General,” 
by which he was ever afterward known. ; 

Detroit was now without doubt within easy reach of the enterprising 
Virginian, could he but raise the necessary foree. Governor Henry being 
apprised of this, promised him the needed reinforcement, and Clark con- 
cluded to wait until he could capture and sufficiently garrison the posts. 
Had Clark failed in this bold undertaking, and Hamilton succeeded in 
uniting the western Indians for the next Spring’s campaign, the West 
would indeed have been swept from the Mississippi to the Allegheny 
Mountains, and the great blow struck, which had been contemplated from 
the commencement, by the British. 

“But for this small army of dripping, but fearless Virginians, the 
union of all the tribes from Georgia to Maine against the colonies might 
have been effected, and the whole current of our history changed.” 

At this time some fears were entertained by the Colonial Govern- 
ments that the Indians in the North and Northwest were inclining to the 
3ritish, and under the instructions of Washington, now Commander-in- 
Chief of the Colonial army, and so bravely fighting for American inde- 
pendence, armed forces were sent against the Six Nations, and upon the 
Ohio frontier, Col. Bowman, acting under the same general's orders, 
marched against Indians within the present limits of that State. These 
expeditions were in the main successful, and the Indians were compelled 
to sue for peace. 
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During this same year (1779) the famous “ Land Laws” of Virginia 
were passed. The passage of these laws was of more consequence to the 
pioneers of Kentucky and the Northwest than the gaining of a few Indian 
eonflicts. These laws confirmed in main all grants made, and guaranteed 
to all actual settlers their rights and privileges. After providing for the 
settlers, the laws provided for selling the balance of the public lands at 
forty cents peracre. To carry the Land Laws into effect, the Legislature 
sent four Virginians westward to attend to the various claims, over many 
of which great confusion prevailed concerning their validity. These 
gentlemen opened their court on October 13, 1779, at St. Asaphs, and 
continued until April 26, 1780, when they adjourned, having decided 
three thousand claims. They were succeeded by the surveyor, who 
eame in the person of Mr. George May, and assumed his duties on the 
10th day of the month whose name he bore. With the opening of the 
next year (1780) the troubles concerning the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi commenced. The Spanish Government exacted such measures in 
relation to its trade as to cause the overtures made to the United States 
to be rejected. The American Government considered they had a right 
to navigate its channel. To enforce tieir claims, a fort was erected below 
the mouth of the Ohio on the Kentucky side of the river. The settle- 
ments in Kentucky were being rapidly filled by emigrants. It was dur- 
ing this year that the first seminary of learning was established in the 
West in this young and enterprising Commonwealth. 

The settlers here did not look upon the building of this fort in a 
friendly manner, as it aroused the hostility of the Indians. Spain had 
been friendly to the Colonies during their struggle for independence, 
and though for a while this friendship appeared in danger from the 
refusal of the free navigation of the river, yet it was finally settled to the 
satisfaction of both nations. 

The Winter of 1779-80 was one of the most unusually severe ones 
ever experienced in the West. The Indians always referred to it as the 
* Great Cold.” Numbers of wild animals perished, and not a few 
pioneers lost their lives. The following Summer a party of Canadians 
and Indians attacked St. Louis, and attempted to take possession of it 
in consequence of the friendly disposition of Spain to the revolting 
colonies. They met with such a determined resistance on the part of the 
inhabitants, even the women taking part in the battle, that they were 
compelled to abandon the contest. They also made an attack on the 
settlements in Kentucky, but, becoming alarmed in some unaccountable 
manner, they fled the country in great haste. 

About this time arose the question in the Colonial Congress con- 
cerning the western lands claimed by Virginia, New York, Massachusetts 
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and Connecticut. The agitation concerning this subject finally led New 
York, on the 19th of February, 1780, to pass a law giving to the dele- 
gates of that State in Congress the power to cede her western lands for 
the benefit of the United States. This law was laid before Congress 
during the next month, but no steps were taken concerning it until Sep- 
tember 6th, when a resolution passed that body ealling upon the States 
claiming western lands to release their claims in favor of the whole body. 
This basis formed the union, and was the first after all of those legislative 
measures which resulted in the creation of the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. In December of the same 
year, the plan of conquering Detroit again arose. The conquest might 
have easily heen effected by Clark had the necessary aid been furnished | 
him. Nothing decisive was done, vet the heads of the Government knew 
that the safety of the Northwest from British invasion lay in the capture 
and retention of that important post, the only unconquered one in the 
territory. 

Before the close of the year, Kentucky was divided into the Coun- 
ties of Lincoln, Fayette and Jefferson, and the act establishing the Town 
of Louisville was passed. This same year is also noted in the annals of 
American history as the year in which occurred Arnold’s treason to the 
United States. 

Virginia, in accordance with the resolution of Congress, on the 2d 
day of January, 1781, agreed to yield her western lands to the United 
States upon certain conditions, which Congress would not accede to, and 
the Act of Cession, on the part of the Old Dominion, failed, nor was 
anything farther done until 1783. During all that time the Colonies 
were busily engaged in the struggle with the mother country, and in 
consequence thereof but little heed was given to the western settlements. 
Upon the 4th of July, 1773, the first birth north of the Ohio River of 
American parentage occurred, being that of John L. Roth, son of John 
Roth, one of the Moravian missionaries, whose band of Christian Indians 
suffered in after years a horrible massacre by the hands of the frontier 
settlers, who had been exasperated by the murder of several of their 
neighbors, and in their rage committed, without regard to humanity, a 
deed which forever afterward cast a shade of shsme upon their lives. 
For this and kindred outrages on the part of the whites, the Indians 
committed many deeds of ernelty which darken the years of 1771 and 
1772 in the history of the Northwest. 

During the year 1782 a number of battles among the Indians and 
fronticrsmen occurred, and between the Moravian Indians and the Wyan- 
dots. In these, horrible acts of cruelty were practised on the captives, 
many of such dark deeds trauspiring under the leadership of the notorious 
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frontier outlaw, Simon Girty, whose name, as Well as those of his brothers, 
was a terror to women and children. These occurred chiefly in the Ohio 
valleys. Cotemporary with them were several engagements in Kentucky, 
in which the famous Daniel Boone engaged, and who, often by his skill 
and knowledge of Indian warfare, saved the outposts from cruel destruc- 
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tion. By the close of the year victory had perched upon the American 
banner, and on the 80th of November, provisional articles of peace had 
been arranged between the Commissioners of England and her uncon- 
querable colonies. Cornwallis had been defeated on the 19th of October 
preceding, and the liberty of America was assured. On the 19th of 
April following, the anniversary of the battle of Lexington, peace was 
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proclaimed to the army of the United States, and on the éd of the next 
September, the definite treaty which ended our revolutionary struggle 
was concluded. By the terms of that treaty, the boundaries of the West 
were as follows: On the north the line was to extend along the center of 
the Great Lakes; from the western point of Lake Superior to Long Lake; 
thence to the Lake of the Woods; thenee to the head of the Mississippi 
River; down its eenter to the 31st parallel of latitude, then on that line 
east to the head of the Appalachicola River; down its center to its junc- 
tion with the Flint ; thence straight to the head of St. Mary’s River, and 
thenee down along its center to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Following the cessation of hostilities with England, several posts 
were still oceupied by the British in the North and West. Among these 
was Detroit, still in the hands of the enemy. Numerous engagements 
with the Indians throughout Ohio and Indiana oecurred, upon whose 
lands adventurous whites would settle ere the title had been acquired by 
the proper treaty. 

To remedy this latter evil, Congress appointed eommissioners to 
treat with the natives and purchase their lands, and prohibited the set- 
tlement of the territory until this could be done. Before the close of the 
year another attempt was made to capture Detroit, which was, however. 
not pushed, and Virginia, no longer feeling the interest in the Northwest 
she had formerly done, withdrew her troops, having on the 20th of 
December preeeding authorized the whole of her possessions to be deeded 
to the United States. This was done on the Ist of March following, and 
the Northwest Territory passed from the control of the Old Dominion. 
To Gen. Clark and his soldiers, however, she gave a traet of one hundred 
and fifty thousand acres of land, to be situated any where north of the 
Ohio wherever they chose to locate them. They selected the region 
opposite the falls of the Ohio, where is pow the dilapidated village of 
Clarksville, about midway between the Cities of New Albany and Jeffer- 
sonville, Indiana. 

While the frontier remained thus, and Gen. Haldimand at Detroit 
refused to evacuate alleging that he had no orders from his King to do 
so, settlers were rapidly gathering about the inland forts. In the Spring 
of 1784, Pittsburgh was regularly laid out, and from the journal of Arthur 
Lee, who passed through the town soon after on his way to the Indian 
council at Fort McIntosh, we suppose it was not very prepossessing in 
appearance. He says: 

“Pittsburgh is inhabited almost entirely by Scots and Irish, who 
live in paltry log houses, and are as dirty as if in the north of Ireland or 
even Scouland. There is a great deal of trade carried on, the goods being 
bought at the vast expense of forty-five shillings per pound from Phila- 
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delphia and Baltimore. They take in the shops flour, wheat, skins and 
money. There are in the town four attorneys, two doctors, and not a 
pricst of any persuasion, nor church nor chapel.” 

Kentucky at this time contained thirty thousand inhabitants, and 
was beginning to discuss measures for a separation from Virginia. A 
land office was opened at Louisville, and measures were adopted to take 
defensive precaution against the Indians who were yet, in some instances, 
. incited to deeds of violence by the British. Before the close of this year, 
1784, the military claimants of land began to occupy them, although no 
entries were recorded until 1787. 

The Indian title to the Northwest was not yet extinguished. They 
held large tracts of lands, and in order to prevent bloodshed Congress 
adopted means for treaties with the original owners and provided for the 
surveys of the lands gained thereby, as well as for those north of the 
Ohio, now in its possession. On January 31, 1786, a treaty was made 
with the Wabash Indians. The treaty of Fort Stanwix had been made 
in 1784. That at Fort McIntosh in 1785, and through these much land 
was gained. The Wabash Indians, however, afterward refused to comply 
with the provisions of the treaty made with them, and in order to compel 
their adherence to its provisions, force was used. During the year 1786, 
the free navigation of the Mississippi came up in Congress, and caused 
various discussions, which resulted in no definite action, only serving to 
excite speculation in regard to the western lands. Congress had promised 
bounties of land to the soldiers of the Revolution, but owing to the 
unsettled condition of affairs along the Mississippi respecting its naviga- 
tion, and the trade of the Northwest, that body had, in 1788, declared 
its inability to fulfill these promises until a treaty could be concluded 
between the two Governments. Before the close of the year 1786, how- 
ever, it was able, through the treaties with the Indians, to allow some 
grants and the settlement thereon, and on the 14th of September Con- 
necticut ecded to the General Government the tract of land known as 
the ‘*‘ Connecticut Reserve,” and before the close of the following yeara 
large tract of land north of the Ohio was sold to a company, who at once 
took measures to settle it. By the provisions of this grant, the company 
were to pay the United States one dollar per acre, subject to a deduction 
of one-third for bad lands and other contingencies. They received 
750,000 acres, bounded on the south by the Ohio, on the east by the 
seventh range of townships, on the west by the sixteenth range, and on 
the north by a line so drawn as to make the grant complete without 
the reservations. In addition to this, Congress afterward granted 100,000 
acres to actual settlers, and 214,285 acres as army bounties under the 
resolutions of 1789 and 1790. 
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While Dr. Cutler, one of the agents of the company, was pressing 
its claims before Congress, that body was bringing into form an ordinance 
for the political and social organization of this Territory. When the 
cession was made by Virginia, in 1784, a plan was offered, but rejected. 
A motion had been made to strike from the proposed plan the prohibition 
of slavery, which prevailed. The plan was then discussed and altered, 
and finally passed unanimously, with the exception of South Carolina. 
‘By this proposition, the Territory was to have been divided into states . 
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by parallels and meridian lines. This, it was thought, would make ten 
states, which were to have been named as follows — beginning at the 
northwest corner and going southwardly: Sylvania, Michigania, Cher- 
sonesus, Assenisipia, Metropotamia, IMenoia, Saratoga, Washington, Poly- 
potamia and Pelisipia. 

There was a more serious objection to this plan than its category of 
names,— the boundaries. The root of the difficulty was in the resolu- 
tion of Congress passed in October, 1780, which fixed the boundaries 
of the ceded lands to be from one hundred to one hundred and fifty miles 
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square. These resolutions being presented to the Legislatures of Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts, they desired a change, and in July, 1786, the 
subject was taken up in Congress, and changed to favor a division into 
not more than five states, and not less than three. This was approved by 
the State Legislature of Virginia. The subject of the Government was 
again taken up by Congress in 1786, and discussed throughout that year 
and until July, 1787, when the famous ‘“‘Compact of 1787” was passed, 
and the foundation of the government of the Northwest laid. This com- 
pact is fully diseussed and explained in the history of [hnois in this book, 
and to it the reader is referred. 

The passage of this act and the grant to the New England Company 
was soon followed by an application to the Government by John Cleves 
Symmes, of New Jersey, for a grant of the land between the Miamis. 
This gentleman had visited these lands soon after the treaty of 1786, and, 
being greatly pleased with them, offered similar terms to those given to the 
New England Company. The petition was referred to the Treasury 
Board with power to act, and a contract was concluded the following 
year, During the Autumn the directors of the New England Company 
were preparing to occupy their grant the following Spring, and upon the 
23d of November made arrangements for a party of forty-seven men, 
under the superintendency of Gen. Rufus Putnam, to set forward. Six 
boat-builders were to leave at once, and on the first of January the sur- 
veyors and their assistunts, twenty-six in number, were to meet at Hart- 
ford and proceed on their journey westward; the remainder to follow as 
soon as possible. Congress, in the meantime, upon the 3d of October, 
had ordered seven hundred troops for defense of the western settlers, and 
to prevent unauthorized intrusions ; and two days later appointed Arthur 
St. Clair Governor of the Territory of the Northwest. 


AMERICAN SETTLEMENTS. 


The civil organization of the Northwest Territory was now com- 
plete, and notwithstanding the uncertainty of Indian affairs, settlers from 
the Last began to come into the country rapidly. The New England 
Company sent their men during the Winter of 1787-8 pressing on over 
the Alleghenies by the old Indian path which had been opened into 
Braddock’s road, and which has since been made a national turnpike 
from Cumberland westward. ‘Through the weary winter days they toiled 
on, and by April were all gathered on the Yohiogany, where boats had 
been built, and at once started for the Muskingum. Here they arrived 
on the 7th of that month, and unless the Moravian missionaries be regarded 
as the pioneers of Ohio, this little band can justly claim that honor. 
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Gen. St. Clair, the appointed Governor of the Northwest, not having 
yet arrived, a set of laws were passed, written out, and published by 
being nailed to a tree in the embryo town, and Jonathan Meigs appointed 
to administer them. 

Washington in writing of this, the first American settlement in the 
Northwest, said: ‘No cola in America was ever settled under 
such favorable auspices as that which has just commenced at Muskingum. 
Information, property and strength will be its characteristics. I know 
many of its settlers personally, and there never were men better calcu- 
lated to promote the welfare of such a community.” 


A PIONEER DWELLING. 


On the 2d of July a meeting of the directors and agents was held 
on the banks of the Muskingum, “for the purpose of naming the new- 
horn city and its squares.” As yet the settlement was known as the 
“Muskingum,” but that was now changed to the name Marietta, in honor 
of Marie Antoinette. The square upon which the block- houses stood 
was called * Campus bine Ea square number 19, ‘+ Capitoleem 3” square 
number 61, ‘Cecilia ;* and the great road through the covert way, ‘ Saera 
Via.” wo days after, an oration was delivered by James M. Varnum, 
who with S. H. Parsons and John Armstrong had been appointed to the 
judicial bench of the territory on the 16th of October, 1787. On July 9, 
Gov. St. Clair arrived, and the colony began to assume form. The act 
of 1787 provided two district grades of government for the Northwest, 
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under the first of which the whole power was invested in the hands of a 
governor and three district judges. This was immediately formed upon 
the Governor's arrival, and the first laws of the colony passed on the 25th 
of July. These provided for the organization of the militia, and on the 
next day appeared the Governor’s proclamation, erecting all that country 
that had been ceded by the Indians east of the Scioto River,into the 
County of Washington. From that time forward, notwithstanding the 
doubts yet existing as to the Indians, all Marietta prospered, and on the 
9d of September the first court of the territory was held with imposing 
ceremonies. 

The emigration westward at this time was very great. The com- 
mander at Fort Harmer, at the mouth of the Muskingum, reported four 
thousand five hundred persons as having passed that post between Feb- 
ruary and June, 1788—many of whom would have purchased of the 
‘“« Associates,’ as the New England Company was called, had they been 
ready to receive them. 

On the 26th of November, 1787, Symmes issued a pamphlet stating 
the terms of his contract and the plan of sale he intended to adopt. In 
January, 1788, Matthias Denman, of New Jersey, took an active interest 
in Symmes’ purchase, and located among other tracts the sections upon 
which Cincinnati has been built. Retaining one-third of this locality, he 
sold the other two-thirds to Robert Patterson and John Filson, and the 
three, about August, commenced to lay out a town on the spot, which 
was designated as being opposite Licking River, to the mouth of which 
they proposed to have a road cut from Lexington. The naming of the 
town is thus narrated in the ““Western Annals’? :—‘‘ Mr. Filson, who had 
been a schoolmaster, was appointed to name the town, and, in respect to 
its situation, and as if with a prophetic perception of the mixed race that 
were to inhabit it in after days, he named it Losantiville, which, bemg 
interpreted, means: ville, the town ; anti, against or opposite to; os, the 
mouth; ZL. of Licking.” 

Meanwhile, in July, Symmes got thirty persons and eight four-horse 
teams under way for the West. These reached Limestone (now Mays- 
ville) in September, where were several persons from Redstone. Here 
Mr. Symmes tried to found a settlement, but the great freshet of 1789 
caused the * Point,” as it was and is yet called, to be fifteen feet under 
water, and the settlement to be abandoned. The little band of settlers 
removed to the mouth of the Miami. Before Symmes and his colony left 
the “ Point,” two settlements had been made on his purchase. The first 
was by Mr. Stiltes, the original projector of the whole plan, who, with a 
colony of Redstone people, had located at the mouth of the Miami, 
whither Symmes went with his Maysville colony. ere a clearing had 
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been made by the Indians owing to the great fertility of the soil. Mr. 
Stiltes with his colony came to this place on the 18th of November, 1788, 
with twenty-six persons, and, building a block-house, prepared to remain 
through the Winter. They named the settlement Columbia. Here they 
were kindly treated by the Indians, but suffered greatly from the flood 
of 1789. 

On the 4th of March, 1789, the Constitution of the United States 
went into operation, and on April 30, George Washington was inaug- 
urated President of the American people, and during the next Summer, 
an Indian war was commenced by the tribes north of the Ohio. The 
President at first used pacific means; but these failing, he sent General 
Harmer against the hostile tribes. He destroyed several villages, but 
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was defeated in two battles, near the present City of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. From this time till the close of 1795, the principal events were 
the wars with the various Indian tribes. In 1796, General St. Clair 
was appointed in command, and marched against the Indians; but while 
he was encamped ona stream, the St. Mary, a branch of the Maumee, 
he was attacked and defeated with the loss of six hundred men. 

General Wayne was now sent against the savages. In August, 1794, 
he met them near the rapids of the Maumee, and gained a complete 
victory. This success, followed by vigorous measures, compelled the 
Indians to sue for peace, and on the 30th of July, the following year, the 
treaty of Greenville was signed by the principal chiefs, by which a large 
tract of country was ceded to the United States. 

Before proceeding in our narrative, we will pause to notice Fort 
Washington, erected in the early part of this war on the site of Cincinnati. 
Nearly all of the great cities of the Northwest, and indeed of the 
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whole country, have kad their nuelet in those rude pioneer structures, 
known as forts or stockades. Thus Forts Dearborn, Washington, Pon- 
chartrain, mark the original sites of the now proud Cities of Chicago, 
Cincinnati and Detroit. So of most of the flourishing cities east and west 
of the Mississippi. Fort Washington, erected by Doughty in 1790, was a 
rude but highly interesting structure. It was composed of a number of 
strongly-built hewed log cabins. Those designed for soldiers’ barracks 
were a story and a half high, while those composing the officers quarters 
were more imposing and more conveniently arranged and furnished. 
The whole were so placed as to form a hollow square, enclosing about an 
acre of ground, with a block house at each of the four angles. 

The logs for the construction of this fort were cut from the ground 
upon which it was erected. It stood between Third and Fourth Streets 
of the present city (Cincinnati) extending east of Eastern Row, now 
Broadway, whieh was then a narrow alley, and the castern boundary of 
of the town as it was originally laid out. On the bank of the river, 
immediately in front of the fort, was an appendage of the fort, called the 
Artificer’s Yard. It contained about two acres of ground, enclosed by 
small contiguous buildings, occupied by workshops and quarters of 
laborers. Within this enclosure there was a large two-story frame house, 
familiarly called the ‘Yellow House,” built for the accommodation of 
the Quartermaster General. For many years this was the best finished 
and most commodious edifice in the Queen City. Fort Washington was 
for some time the headquarters of both the ena and military governments 
of the Northwestern Territory. 

Following the consummation of the treaty various gigantic land spee- 
ulations were entered into by different persons, who hoped to obtain 
from the Indians in Michigan and northern Indiana, large tracts of lands. 
These were generally discovered in time to prevent the outrageous 
schemes from being carried out, and from involving the settlers in war. 
On October 27, 1795, the treaty between the United States and Spain 
was signed, whereby the free navigation of the Mississippi was secured. 

No sooner had the treaty of 1795 been ratified than settlements began 
to pour rapidly into the West. The great event of the year 1796 was the 
occupation of that part of the Northwest including Michigan, which was 
this year, under the provisions of the treaty, evacuated by the British 
forees. The United States, owing to certain conditions, did not feel 
justified in addressing the authorities in Canada in relation to Detroit 
and other frontier posts. When at last the British authorities were 
called to give them up, they at once complied, and General Wayne, who 
had done so much to preserve the frontier settlements, and who, before 
the year’s close, sickened and died near Erie, transferred his head- 
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quarters to the neighborhood of the lakes, where a county named after 
him was formed, which included the northwest of Ohio, all of Michigan, 
and the northeast of Indiana. During this same year settlements were 
formed at the present City of Chillicothe, along the Miami from Middle- 
town to Piqua, while in the more distant West, settlers and speculators 
began to appear in great numbers. In September, the City of Cleveland 
was laid out, and during the Summer and Autumn, Samuel Jackson and 
Jonathan Sharpless erected the first manufactory of paper—the ‘ Red- 
stone Paper Mill’’—in the West. St. Louis contained some seventy 
houses, and Detroit over three hundred, and along the river, contiguous 
to it, were more than three thousand inhabitants, mostly French Canadians, 
Indians and half-breeds, scarcely any Americans venturing yet into that 
part of the Northwest. 

The election of representatives for the territory had taken place, 
and on the 4th of February, 1799, they convened at Losantiville— now 
known as Cincinnati, having been named so by Gov. St. Clair, and 
considered the capital of the Territory—to nominate persons from whom 
the members of the Legislature were to be chosen in accordance with 
a previous ordinance. This nomination being made, the Assembly 
adjourned until the 16th of the following September. From those named 
the President selected as members of the council, Henry Vandenburg, 
of Vincennes, Robert Oliver, of Marietta, James Findlay and Jacob 
Burnett, of Cincinnati, and David Vance, of Vanceville. On the 16th 
of September the Territorial Legislature met, and on the 24th the two 
houses were duly organized, Henry Vandenburg being elected President 
of the Council. 

The message of Gov. St. Clair was addressed to the Legislature 
September 20th, and on October 13th that body elected as a delegate to 
Congress Gen. Wm. Henry Harrison, who received eleven of the votes 
cast, being a majority of one over his opponent, Arthur St. Clair, son of 
Gen. St. Clair. 

The whole number of acts passed at this session, and approved by 
the Governor, were thirty-seven —eleven others were passed, but received 
his veto. The most important of those passed related to the militia, to 
the administration, and to taxation. On the 19th of December this pro- 
tracted session of the first Legislature in the West was closed, and on the 
30th of December the President nominated Charles Willing Bryd to the 
office of Secretary of the Territory vice Wm. Henry Harrison, elected to 
Congress. The Senate confirmed his nomination the next day. 
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DIVISION OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 


The inereased emigration to the Northwest, the extent of the domain, 
and the inconvenient modes of travel, made it very difficult to conduct 
the ordinary operations of government, and rendered the efficient action 
of courts almost impossible. To remedy this, it was deemed advisable to 
divide the territory for civil purposes. Congress, in 1800, appointed a 
committee to examine the question and report some means for its solution. 
This committee, on the 8d of March, reported that: 

‘In the three western countries there has been but one court having 
cognizance of crimes, in five years, and the immunity which offenders 
experience attracts, as to an asylum, the most vile and abandoned crim- 
inals, and at the same time deters useful citizens from making settlements 
in such society. The extreme necessity of judiciary attention and assist- 
ance is experienced in civil as well asin criminal cases. * * * * To 
minister a remedy to these and other evils, it occurs to this committee 
that it is expedient that a division of said territory into two distinct and 
separate governments should be made; and that such division be made 
by a line beginning at the mouth of the Great Miami River, running 
directly north until it intersects the boundary between the United States 
and Canada.” 

The report was aecepted by Congress, and, in accordance with its 
suggestions, that body passed an Act extinguishing the Northwest Terri- 
tory, which Act was approved May 7. Among its provisions were these : 

“That from and after July 4 next, all that part of the Territory of 
the United States northwest of the Ohio River, which lies to the westward 
of a line beginning at a point on the Ohio, opposite to the mouth of the 
Kentucky River, and running thence to Fort Recovery, and thence north 
until it shall intersect the territorial line between the United States and 
Canada, shall, for the purpose of temporary government, constitute a 
separate territory, and be called the Indiana Territory.” 

After providing for the exercise of the civil and criminal powers of 
the territories, and other provisions, the Act further provides: 

“That until it shall otherwise be ordered by the Legislatures of the 
said Territories, respectively, Chillicothe on the Scioto River shall be the 
seat of government of the Territory of the United States northwest of the 
Ohio River; and that St. Vincennes on the Wabash River shall be the 
seat of government for the Indiana Territory.” 

Gen. Wm. Henry Harrison was appointed Governor of the Indiana 
Territory, and entered upon his duties about a year later. Connecticut 
also about this time released her claims to the reserve, and in March a law 
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was passed accepting this cession. Settlements had been made upon 
thirty-five of the townships in the reserve, mills had been built, and seven 
hundred miles of road cut in various directions. On the 3d of November 
the General Assembly met at Chillicothe. Near the close of the year, 
the first missionary of the Connecticut Reserve came, who found no 
township containing more than eleven families. It was upon the first of 
October that the secret treaty had been made between Napoleon and the 
King of Spain, whereby the latter agreed to cede to France the province 
of Louisiana. 

In January, 1802, the Assembly of the Northwestern Territory char- 
tered the college at Athens., From the earliest dawn of the western 
colonies, education was promptly provided for, and as early as 1787, 
newspapers were issued from Pittsburgh and Kentucky, and largely read 
throughout the frontier settlements. Before the close of this year, the 
Congress of the United States granted to the citizens of the Northwestern 
territory the formation of a State government. One of the provisions of 
the *‘compact of 1787” provided that whenever the number of inhabit- 
ants within prescribed limits exceeded 45,000, they should be entitled to 
a separate government. The prescribed limits of Ohio contained, from a 
census taken to ascertain the legality of the act, more than that number, 
and on the 30th of April, 1802, Congress passed the act defining its limits, 
and on the 29th of November the Constitution of the new State of Ohio, 
so named from the beautiful river forming its southern boundary, came 
into existence. The exact limits of Lake Michigan were not then known, 
but the territory now included within the State of Michigan was wholly 
within the territory of Indiana. 

Gen. Harrison, while residing at Vincennes, made several treaties 
with the Indians, thereby gaining large tracts of lands. The next year is 
memorable in the history of the West for the purchase of Louisiana from 
France by the United States for $15,000,000. Thus by a peaceful mode, 
the domain of the United States was extended over a large tract of 
country west of the Mississippi, and was for a time under the jurisdiction 
of the Northwest government, and, as has been mentioned in the early 
part of this narrative, was called the ‘New Northwest.” The limits 
of this history will not allow a description of its territory. The same year 
large grants of land were obtained from the Indians, and the House of 
Representatives of the new State of Ohio signed a bill respecting the 
College Township in the district of Cincinnati. 

Before the close of the year, Gen. Harrison obtained additional 
grants of lands from the various Indian nations in Indiana and the present 
linits of Hlinois, and on the 18th of August, 1804, completed a treaty at 
St. Louis, whereby over 51,000,000 acres of lands were obtained from the 
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aborigines. Measures were also taken to learn the condition of affairs in 
and about Detroit. 

C. Jouett, the Indian agent in Michigan, still a part of Indiana Terri- 
tory, reported as follows upon the condition of matters at that post: 

“The Town of Detroit.—The charter, which is for fifteen miles 
square, was granted in the time of Louis XIV. of France, and is now, 
from the best information I have been able to get, at Quebec. Of those 
two hundred and twenty-five acres, only four are occupied by the town 
and Fort Lenault. The remainder is a common, except twenty-four 
acres, which were added twenty years ago to a farm belonging to Wm. 
Macomb. * * * A stockade incloses the town, fort and citadel. The 
pickets, as well as the public houses, are in a state of gradual decay. The 
streets are narrow, straight and regular, and intersect cach other at right 
angles. The houses are, for the most part, low and inelegant.” 

During this year, Congress granted a township of land for the sup- 
port of a college, and began to offer inducements for settlers in these 
wilds, and the country now comprising the State of Michigan began to 
fill rapidly with settlers along its southern borders. This same year, also, 
a law was passed organizing the Southwest Territory, dividing it into two 
portions, the Territory of New Orleans, which city was made the seat of 
government, and the District of Louisiana, which was annexed to the 
domain of Gen. Harrison. 

On the 11th of January, 1805, the Territory of Michigan was formed, 
Wm. Hull was appointed governor, with headquarters at Detroit, the 
change to take effect on June 30. On the 11th of that month, a fire 
occurred at Detroit, which destroyed almost every building in the place. 
When the officers of the new territory reached the post, they found it in 
ruins, and the inhabitants scattered throughout the country. Rebuild- 
ing, however, soon commenced, and ere long the town contained more 
houses than before the fire, and many of them much better built. 

While this was being done, Indiana had passed to the second grade 
of government, and through her General Assembly had obtained large 
tracts of land from the Indian tribes. To all this the celebrated Indian, 
Tecumthe or Tecumsch, vigorously protested, and it was the main cause 
of his attempts to unite the various Indian tribes in a conflict with the 
settlers. To obtain a full account of these attempts, the workings of the 
British, and the signal failure, culminating in the death of Tecumseh at 
the battle of the Thames, and the close of the war of 1812 in the Northwest, 
we will step aside in our story, and relate the principal events of his life, 
and his connection with this conflict. 
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TECUMSEH, TIE SHAWANOE CHIEFTAIN. 
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TECUMSEH, AND THE WAR OF 1812. 


This famous Indian chief was born about the year 1768, not far from 
the site of the present city of Springfield, Ohio. His father, Puckeshinwa, 
was a member of the Kisopok tribe of the Swanoese nation, and his 
mother, Methontaske, was a member of the Turtle tribe of the same 
people. They removed from Florida about the middle of the last century 
to the birthplace of Tecumseh. In 1774, his father, who had risen to be 
chief, was slain at the battle of Point Pleasant, and not long after Tecum- 
seh, by his bravery, became the leader of his tribe. In 1795 he was 
declared chief, and then lived at Deer Creek, near the site of the 
present City of Urbana. He remained here about one year, when he 
returned to Piqua, and in 1798, he went to White River, Indiana. In 
1805, he and his brother, Laulewasikan (Open Door), who had announced 
himself as a prophet, went to a tract of land on the Wabash River, given 
them by the Pottawatomies and Kickapoos. From this date the chief 
comes into prominence. He was now about thirty-seven years of age, 
was five feet and ten inches in height, was stoutly built, and possessed of 
enormous powers of endurance. His countenance was naturally pleas- 
ing, and he was, in general, devoid of those savage attributes possessed 
by most Indians. It is stated he could read and write, and had a confi- 
dential secretary and adviser, named Billy Caldwell, a half-breed, who 
afterward became chief of the Pottawatomies. He occupied the first 
house built on the site of Chicago. At this time, Tecumsch entered 
upon the great work of his life. He had long objected to the grants of 
land made by the Indians to the whites, and determined to unite all the 
Indian tribes into a league, in order that no treaties or grants of land 
could be made save by the consent of this confederation. 

He traveled constantly, going from north to south; from the south 
to the north, everywhere urging the Indians to this step. He was a 
matchless orator, and his burning words had their effect. 

Gen. Harrison, then Governor of Indiana, by watching the move- 
ments of the Indians, became convinced that a grand conspiracy was 
forming, and made preparations to defend the settlements. ‘Tecumsch’s 
plan was similar to Pontiac’s, elsewhere described, and to the cunning 
artifice of that chieftain was added his own sagacity. 

During the year 1809, Tecumseh and the prophet were actively pre- 
paring for the work. In that year, Gen. Harrison entered into a treaty 
with the Delawares, Kickapoos, Pottawatomies, Miamis, Eel River Indians 
and Weas, in which these tribes ceded to the whites certain lands upon 
the Wabash, to all of which Tecumseh entered a bitter protest, averring 
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as one principal reason that he did not want the Indians to give up any 
lands north and west of the Ohio River. 

Tecumseh, in August, 1810, visited the General at Vincennes and 
held a council relating to the grievances of the Indians. Becoming unduly 
angry at this conference he was dismissed from the village, and soon after 
departed to incite the southern Indian tribes to the conflict. 

Gen. Harrison determined to move upon the chief's headquarters at 
Tippecanoe, and for this purpose went about sixty-five miles up the 
Wabash, where he built Fort Harrison. From this place he went to the 
prophet’s town, where he informed the Indians he had no hostile inten- 
tions, provided they were true to the existing treaties. He encamped 
near the village early in October, and on the morning of November 7, he 
was attacked by a large force of the Indians, and the famous battle of 
Tippecanoe oceurred. The Indians were routed and their town broken 
up. Tecumseh returning not long after, was greatly exasperated at his 
brother, the prophet, even threatening to kill him for rashly precipitating 
the war, and foiling his (Tecumseh’s) plans. 

Tecumseh sent word to Gen. Harrison that he was now returned 
from the South, and was ready to visit the President as had at one time 
previously been proposed. Gen. Harrison informed him he eould not go 
as a chief, which method Tecumseh desired, and the visit was never 
made. 

In June of the following year, he visited the Indian agent at 
Fort Wayne. Here he disavowed any intention to make a war against 
the United States, and reproached Gen. Harrison for marching against his 
people. The agent replied to this; Tecumseh listened with a cold indif- 
ference, and after making a few general remarks, with a haughty air drew 
his blanket about him, left the council house, and departed for Fort Mal- 
den, in Upper Canada, where he joined the British standard. 

He remained under this Government, doing effective work for the 
Crown while engaged in the war of 1812 which now opened. He was, 
however, always humane in his treatment of the prisoners, never allow- 
ing his warriors to ruthlessly mutilate the bodies of those slain, or wan- 
tonly murder the captive. 

In the Summer of 1813, Perry’s victory on Lake Erie occurred, and 
shortly after active preparations were made to capture Malden. On the 
27th of September, the American army, under Gen. Harrison, set sail for 
the shores of Canada, and in a few hours stood around the ruins of Mal- 
den, from which the British army, under Proctor, had retreated to Sand- 
wich, intending to make its way to the heart of Canada by the Valley of 
the Thames. On the 29th Gen. Harrison was at Sandwich, and Gen. 
MeArthur took possession of Detroit and the territory of Michigan. 
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On the 2d of October, the Americans began their pursuit of Proctor, 
whom they overtook on the Sth, and the battle of the Thames followed. 
Early in the engagement, Tecumseh who was at the head of the column 
of Indians was slain, and they, no longer hearing the voice of their chief- 
tain, fled. The victory was decisive, and practically closed the war in 
the Northwest. 
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INDIANS ATTACKING A STOCKADE. 


Just who killed the great chief has been a matter of much dispute ; 
but the weight of opinion awards the act to Col. Richard M. Johnson, 
who fired at him with a pistol, the shot proving fatal. 

In 1805 occurred Burr’s Insurrection. He took possession of a 
beautiful island in the Ohio, after the killing of Hamilton, and is charged 
by many with attempting to set up an independent government. His 
plans were frustrated by the general government, his property confiscated 
and he was compelled to flee the country for safety. 
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In January. 1807, Governor Hull, of Michigan Territory, made a 
treaty with the Indians, whereby all that peninsula was ceded to the 
United States. Before the close of the year, a stockade was built about 
Detroit. It was also during this year that Indiana and Illinois endeavored 
to obtain the repeal of that section of the compact of 1787, whereby 
slavery was excluded from the Northwest Territory. These attempts, 
however, all signally failed. 

In 1809 it was deemed advisable to divide the Indiana Territory. 
This was done, and the Territory of Illinois was formed from the western 
part, the seat of government being fixed at Kaskaskia. The next year, 
the intentions of Tecumseh manifested themselves in open hostilities, and 
then began the events already narrated. 

While this war was in progress, emigration to the West went on with 
surprising rapidity. In 1811, under Mr. Roosevelt of New York, the 
first steamboat trip was made on the Ohio, much to the astonishment of 
the natives, many of whom fled in terror at the appearance of the 
‘monster.’ It arrived at Louisville on the 10th day of October. At the 
close of the first week of January, 1812, it arrived at Natchez, after being 
nearly overwhelmed in the great earthquake which occurred while on its 
downward trip. 

The battle of the Thames was fought on October 6, 1813. It 
effectually closed hostilities in the Northwest, although peace was not 
fully restored until July 22, 1814, when a treaty was formed at Green- 
ville, under the direction of General Harrison, between the United States 
and the Indian tribes, in which it was stipulated that the Indians should 
cease hostilities against the Americans if the war were continued. Such, 
happily, was not the case, and on the 24th of December the treaty 
of Ghent was signed by the representatives of England and the United 
States. This treaty was followed the next year by treaties with various 
Indian tribes throughout the West and Northwest, and quiet was again 
restored in this part of the new world. 

On the 18th of March, 1816, Pittsburgh was incorporated as a city. 
It then had a population of 8,000 people, and was already noted for its 
manufacturing interests. On April 19, Indiana Territory was allowed 
to form a state government. At that time there were thirteen counties 
organized, containing about sixty-three thousand inhabitants. The first 
election of state officers was held in August, when Jonathan Jennings 
was chosen Governor. he officers were sworn in on November 7, and 
on December 11, the State was formally admitted into the Union. Tor 
some time the seat of government was at Corydon, but a more central 
loeation being desirable, the present capital, Indianapolis (City of Indiana), 
was laid out January 1, 1825. 


___ 
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On the 28th of December the Bank of Illinois, at Shawneetown, was 
chartered, with a capital of $300,000. At this period all banks were 
under the control of the States, and were ailowed to establish branches 
at clifferent convenient points. 

Until this time Chillicothe and Cincinnati had in turn enjoyed the 
privileges of being the eapital of Ohio. But the rapid settlement of the 
northern and eastern portions of the State demanded, as in Indiana, a 
more central location, and before the close of the year, the site of Col- 
umbus was selected and surveyed as the future capital of the State. 
Banking had begun in Ohio as early as 1808, when the first bank was 
chartered at Marietta, but here as elsewhere it did not bring to the state 
the hoped-for assistance. It and other banks were subsequently unable 
to redeem their currency, and were obliged to suspend. 

In 1818, Illinois was made a state, and all the territory north of her 
northern limits was erected into a separate territory and joined to Mich- 
igan for judicial purposes. By the following year, navigation of the lakes 
Was increasing with great rapidity and affording an immense source of 
revenue to the dwellers in the Northwest, but it was not until 1826 that 
the trade was extended to Lake Michigan, or that steamships began to 
navigate the bosom of that inland sea. . 

Until the year 1832, the commencement of the Black Hawk War, 
but few hostilities were experienced with the Indians. Roads were 
opened, canals were dug, cities were built, common schools were estab- 
lished, universities were founded, many of which, especially the Michigan 
University, have achieved a world wide-reputation. The people were 
becoming wealthy. The domains of the United States had been extended, 
and had the sons of the forest been treated with honesty and justice, the 
record of many years would have been that of peace and continuous pros- 
perty. 


BLACK HAWK AND THE BLACK HAWK WAR. 


This conflict, though confined to Illinois, is an important epoch in 
the Northwestern history, being the last war with the Indians in this part 
of the United States. 

Ma-ka-tai-me-she-kia-kiah, or Black Hawk, was born in the principal 
Sac village, about three miles from the junction of Rock River with the 
Mississippi, in the year 1767. His father’s name was Py-e-sa or Pahaes ; 
his grandfather’s, Na-na-ma-kee, or the Thunderer. Black Hawk early 
distinguished himself as a warrior, and at the age of fifteen.was permitted 
to paint and was ranked among the braves. About the year 1783, he 
went on an expedition against the enemies of his nation, the Osages, one 
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of whom he killed and scalped, and for this deed of Indian bravery he was 
permitted to join in the scalp dance. Three or four years after he, at the 
head of two hundred braves, went on another expedition against the 
Osages, to avenge the murder of some women and children belonging to 
his own tribe... Meeting an equal number of Osage warriors, a fierce 
battle ensued, in which the latter tribe lost one-half their number. The 
Sacs lost only about nineteen warriors. He next attacked the Cherokees 
for a similar cause. In a severe battle with them, near the present City 
of St. Louis, his father was slain, and Black Hawk, taking possession of 
the ‘‘ Medicine Bag,” at once announced himself chief of the Sac nation. 
He had now conquered the Cherokees, and about the year 1800, at the 
head of five hundred Saes and Foxes, and a hundred Iowas, he waged 
war against the Osage nation and subdued it. For two years he battled 
successfully with other Indian tribes, all of whom he conquered. 

Black Hawk does not at any time seem to have been friendly to 
the Americans. When on a visit to St. Louis to sce his ‘Spanish 
Father,” he declined to see any of the Americans, alleging, as a reason, 
he did not want two fathers. 

The treaty at St. Louis was consummated in 1804. The next year the 
United States Government erected a fort near the head of the Des Moines 
Rapids, called Fort Edwards. This seemed to enrage Black Hawk, who 
at once determined to capture Fort Madison, standing on the west side of 
the Mississippi above the mouth of the Des Moines River. The fort was 
garrisoned by about fifty men. Here he was defeated. The difficulties 
with the British Government arose about this time, and the War of 1812 
followed. That government, extending aid to the Western Indians, by 
giving them arms and ammunition, induced them to remain hostile to the 
Americans. In August, 1812, Black Hawk, at the head of about five 
hundred braves, started to join the British forces at Detroit, passing on 
his way the site of Chicago, where the famous Fort Dearborn Massacre 
hada few days before occurred. Of his connection with the British 
Gcvernment but little is known. In 1813 he with his little band descended 
the Mississippi, and attacking some United States troops at Fort Howard 
was defeated. 

In the early part of 1815, the Indian tribes west of the Mississippi 
were notified that peace had been declared between the United States 
and England, and nearly all hostilities had ceased. Black Hawk did not 
sign any treaty, however, until May of the following year. He then recog- 
nized the validity of the treaty at St. Louis in 1804. From the time of 
signing this treaty in 1816, until the breaking out of the war in 1832, he 
and his band passed their time in the common pursuits of Indian life. 

Ten years before the commencement of this war, the Sac and Fox 
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Indians were urged to join the Iowas on the west bank of the Father of 
Waters. All were agreed, save the band known as the British Band, of 
which Black Hawk was leader. He strenuously objected to the removal, 
and was induced to comply only after being threatened with the power of 
the Government. This and various actions on the part of the white set- 
tlers provoked Black Hawk and his band to attempt the capture of his 
native village now occupied by the whites. The war followed. He and 
his actions were undoubtedly misunderstood, and had his wishes been 
acquiesced in at the beginning of the struggle, much bloodshed would 
have been prevented. 

Black Hawk was chief now of the Sac and Fox nations, anda noted 
warrior. He and his tribe inhabited a village on Rock River, nearly three 
miles above its confluence with the Mississippi, where the tribe had lived 
many generations. When that portion of Illinois was reserved to them, 
they remained in peaceable possession of their reservation, spending their 
time in the enjoyment of Indian life. The fine situation of their village 
and the quality of their lands incited the more lawless white settlers, who 
from time to time began to encroach upon the red men’s domain. From 
one pretext to another, and from one step to another, the crafty white 
men gained a foothold, until through whisky and artifice they obtained 
deeds from many of the Indians for their possessions. The Indians were 
finally induced to cross over the Father of Waters and locate among the 
Towas. Black Hawk was strenuously opposed to all this, but as the 
authorities of INinois and the United States thought this the best move, he 
was foreed to comply. Moreover other tribes joined the whites and urged 
the removal. Black Hawk would not agree to the terms of the treaty 
made with his nation for their lands, and as soon as the military, called to 
enforce his removal, had retired, he returned to the Illinois side of the 
river. A large force was at once raised and marched against him. On 
the evening of May 14, 1832, the first engagement occurred between a 
band from this army and Black Hawk’s band, in which the former were 
defeated. 

This attack and its result aroused the whites. A large force of men 
was raised, and Gen. Scott hastened from the seaboard, by way of the 
lakes, with United States troops and artillery to aid in the subjugation of 
the Indians. On the 24th of June, Black Hawk, with 200 warriors, was 
repulsed by Major Demont between Rock River and Galena. The Ameri- 
can army continued to move up Rock River toward the main body of 
the Indians, and on the 21st of July came upon Black Hawk and his band, 
and defeated them near the Blue Mounds. 

Before this action, Gen. Henry, in command, sent word to the main 
army by whom he was immediately rejoined, and the whole crossed the 
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Wisconsin in pursuit of Black Hawk and his band who were fleeing to the 
Mississippi. They were overtaken on the 2d of August, and in the battle 
which followed the power of the Indian chief was completely broken. Ne 
fled, but was seized by the Winnebagoes and delivered to the whites. 

On the 21st of September, 1832, Gen. Scott and Gov. Reynolds con- 
cluded a treaty with the Winnebagoes, Saes and Foxes by which they 
ceded to the United States a vast tract of country, and agreed to remain 
peaceable with the whites. For the faithful performance of the provi- 
sions of this treaty on the part of the Indians, it was stipulated that 
Black Hawk, his two sons, the prophet Wabokieshick, and six other chiefs 
of the hostile bands should be retained as hostages during the pleasure 
of the President. They were confined at Fort Barracks and put in irons. 

The next Spring, by order of the Secretary of War, they were taken 
to Washington. From there they were removed to Fortress Monroe, 
“there to remain until the conduct of their nation was such as to justify 
their being set at liberty.” They were retained here until the 4th of 
June, when the authorities direeted them to be taken to the principal 
cities so that they might see the folly of contending against the white 
people. Everywhere they were observed by thousands, the name of the 
old chief being extensively known. By the middle of August they 
reached Fort Armstrong on Rock Island, where Black Hawk was soon 
after released to go tohis countrymen. As he passed the site of his birth- 
place, now the home of the white man, he was deeply moved. His village 
where he was born, where he had so happily lived, and where he had 
hoped to die, was now another's dwelling place, and he was a wanderer. 

On the next day after his release, he went at once to his tribe and 
hislodge. His wife was yet living, and with her he passed the remainder 
of his days. To his credit it may be said that Black Hawk always re- 
mained true to his wife, and served her with a devotion uncommon among 
the Indians, living with her upward of forty years. 

Black Hawk now passed his time hunting and fishing. A deep mel- 
ancholy had settled over him from which he could not be freed. At all 
times when he visited the whites he was received with marked atten- 
tion. He was an honored guest at the old settlers’ reunion in Lee County, 
Jllinois, at some of their meetings, and received many tokens of esteem. 
In September, 1838, while on his way to Rock Island to receive his 
annuity from the Government, he contracted a severe cold which resulted 
ima fatal attack of bilious fever which terminated his life on October 3. 
His faithful wife, who was devotedly attached to him, mourned deeply 
during his sickness. After his death he was dressed in the uniform pre- 
sented to him by the President while in Washington. He was buried in 
a grave six feet in depth, situated upon a beautiful eminence. ‘oThe 
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body was placed in the middle of the grave, in a sitting posture, upon a 
seat constructed for the purpose. On his left side, the cane, given him 
by Henry Clay, was placed upright, with his right hand resting upon it. 
Many of the old warrior’s trophies were placed in the grave, and some 
Indian garments, together with his favorite weapons.” 

No sooner was the Black Hawk war concluded than settlers began’ 
rapidly to pour into the northern parts of Illinois, and into Wisconsin, 
now free from Indian depredations. Chicago, from a trading post, had 
grown to a commercial center, and was rapidly coming into prominence. 
In 1835, the formation of a State Government in Michigan was discussed, 
bnt did not take active form until two years later, when the State became 
a part of the Federal Union. 

The main attraction to that portion of the Northwest lying west of 
Lake Michigan, now included in the State of Wisconsin, was its alluvial 
wealth. Copper ore was found about Lake Superior. For some time this 
region was attached to Michigan for judiciary purposes, but in 1836 was 
made a territory, then including Minnesota and Iowa. The latter State 
was detached two years later. In 1848, Wisconsin was admitted as a 
State, Madison being made the capital. We have now traced the various 
divisions of the Northwest Territory (save a little in Minnesota) from 
the time it was a unit comprising this vast memacons , until circumstances 
compelled its present division. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND ITS AMENDMENTS. 


We, the people of the United States, in order to form amore perfeet union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America. 


ARTICLE JI, 


Section 1. All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in 
a Congress of the United States, which shail consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

Src. 2. The House of Representatives shall be composed of mem- 
bers chosen every second year by the people of the several states, and the 
clectors in each state shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State Legislature. 

No person shall be a representative who shall not have attained to the 
age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not, when clected, be an inhabitant of that state in 
which he shall be chosen. 

tepresentatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the sev- 
eral states which may be included within this Union, according to their 
respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole 
number of free persons, including those bound to service for a term of 
years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. 
The actual enumeration shall be made within three years after the first 
meeting of the Congress of the United States, and within every subse- 
quent term of ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. The 
number of Representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, 
but each state shall have at least one Representative ; and until such 
enumeration shall be made the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled 
to choose three, Massachusetts cight, Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tations one, Connecticut five, New York six, New Jersey four, Pennsylva- 
nia eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, North Carolina five, 
and Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the representation from any state, the 
Executive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such 
vacancies. 

The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker and other 
officers, and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

Sec. 8. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each state, chosen by the Legislature thereof for six years ; 
and each Senator shall have one vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the first 
election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three classes. 
The seats of the Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expira- 
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tion of the second year,.of the second class at the expiration of the fourth 
year, and of the third class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that 
one-third may be chosen every second year; and if vacancies happen by 
resignation or otherwise, during the recess of the Legislature of any state, 
the Executive thereof may make temporary appointments until the next 
meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the age 
of thirty years and been nine years a citizen of the United States, and 
who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that state for which he 
shall be chosen. 

The Vice-President of the United States shall be President of the 
Senate, but shall have no vote unless they be equally divided. 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a President pro 
tempore, in the absence of the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise 
the office of President of the United States. 

The Senate shali have the sole power to try all impeachments. When 
sitting for that purpose they shall be on oath or affirmation. When the 
President of the United States is tried the Chief Justice shall preside. 
And no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds 
of the members present. 

Judgment, in cases of impeachment, shall not extend further than to 
removal from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of 
honor, trust, or profit under the United States; but the party convicted 
shall nevertheless be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, 
and punishment according to law. 

Sec. 4. The times, places and manner of holding elections for Sen- 
ators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each state by the Legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter 
such regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and such 
meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they shall by 
law appoint a different day. 

Sec. 5. Each house shall be the judge of the election, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members, and a majority of each shall constitute 
a quorum to do business; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to 
day, and may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent members 
in such manner and under such penalties as each house may provide. 

Kach house may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its 
members for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, 
expel a member. 

Hach house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time to 
time publish the same, excepting such parts as may, in their judgment, 
require secrecy ; and the yeas and nays of the members of either house 
on any question shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
on the journal. 

Neither house, during the session of Congress, shall, without the 
consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other 
place than that in which the two houses shall be sitting. 

Src. 6. The Senators and Representatives shall receive a compen- 
sation for their services, to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the 
treasury of the United States. They shall in all cases, except treason, 
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felony, and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their 
attendance at the session of their respective houses, and in going to and 
returning from the same; and for any speech or debate in either house 
they shall not be questioned in any other place. 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the United 
States, which shall have been created, or the emoluments whereof shall 
have been increased during such time; and no person holding any office 
under the United States, shall be a member of either house during his 
continuance in office. 

Src. 7. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives; but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments 
as on other bills. 

Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the President 
of the United States; if he approve he shall sign it; but if not he shall 
return it, with his objections, to that house in which it shall have origi- 
nated, who shall enter the objections at large on their journal, and 
proceed to reconsider it. If, after such reconsideration two-thirds of that 
house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tions, to the other house, by which it shail likewise be reconsidered, and if 
approved by two-thirds of that house, it shall become a law. But in all 
such cases the votes of both houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, 
and the names of the persons voting for and against the bill shall be entered 
on the journal of each house respectively. If any bill shall not be returned 
by the President within ten days (Sundays excepted), after it shall have 
been presented to him, the same shall be a law, in like manner as if he 
had signed it, unless the Congress, by their adjournment, prevent its 
return, in which case it shall not be a law. 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives may be necessary (except on a 
question of adjournment), shall be presented to the President of the 
United States, and before the same shall take effect shall be approved by 
him, or, being disapproved by him, shall be re-passed by two-thirds of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, according to the rules and lim- 
itations prescribed in the ease of a bill. 

Sec. 8. The Congress shall have power— 

To lay and collect taxes, Cuties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts, 
and provide for the comic. uefense and general welfare of the United 
States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States ; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes ; 

To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws on 
the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States ; 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and 
fix the standard of weights and measures ; 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and 
current coin of the United States; 

To establish post offices and post roads; 
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To promote the progress of sciences and useful arts, by securing, 
for Jimited times, to authors and inventors, the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries ; 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court; 

To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high 
seas, and offenses against the law of nations ; 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules 
concerning captures on Jand and water ; 

To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that 
use shall be for a longer term than two years; 

To provide and maintain a navy ; 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces ; 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions ; 

To provide for organizing, arming and disciplining the militia, and 
for governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the states respectively the appointment of the 
officers, and the authority of training the militia according to the disci- 
pline prescribed by Congress ; 

To exercise legislation in all cases whatsoever over such district (not 
excecding ten miles square) as may, by cession of particular states, and the 
acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the government of the United 
States, and to exercise like authority over all places purchased by the 
consent of the Legislature of the state in which the same shall be, for 
the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock yards, and other needful 
buildings ; and 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the government of the United States, or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof. 

Src. 9. The migration or importation of such persons as any of the 
states now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited 
by the Congress prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, 
but a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten 
dollars for each person. 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, 
unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may 
require it. 

No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 

No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion 
to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any state. 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or rev- 
enue to ihe ports of one state over those of another; nor shall vessels 
bound to or from one state be obliged to enter, clear; or pay duties in 
another. 

No money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law; and a regular statement and account of 


the receipts and expeditures of all public money shall be published from 
time to time. 
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No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States: and no 
person holding any office of profit or trust under them, shall, without the 
consent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolument, office, or title 
of any kind whatever, from any king, prinee, or foreign state. 

SEC. 10. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confeder- 
ation; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin money; emit bills of 
eredit; make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex post faeto law, or law impairing the 
obligation of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

No state shall, without the consent of the Congress, iay any imposts 
or duties on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws, and the net produce of all duties and 
imposts laid by any state on imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
Treasury of the United States; and all such laws shall be subject to the 
revision and control of the Congress. 

No state shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty on 
tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another state, or with a foreign power, or 
engage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will 
not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE II. 


SECTION 1. The Executive power shall be vested in a President of 
the United States of America. He shall hold his office during the term 
of four years, and, together with the Vice-President chosen for the same 
term, be elected as follows: 

Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature thereof 
may direct, a number of Electors, equal to the whole number of Senators 
and Representatives to which the state may be entitled in the Congress ; 
but no Senator or Representative, or person holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States, shall be appointed an Elector. 

[* The Electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote by 
ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same state with themselves. And they shall make a list of all the 
persons voted for, and of the number of votes for each; which list they 
shall sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the government 
of the United States, directed to the President of the Senate. The Pres- 
ident of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. 
The person having the greatest number of votes shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number of Electors appointed ; 
and if there be more than one who have such majority, and have an equal 
number of votes, then the House of Representatives shall immediately 
choose by ballot one of them for President; and if no person have a ma- 
jority, then from the five highest on the list the said House shall in like 
manner choose the President. But in choosing the President, the vote 
shall be taken by states, the representation from each state having one 
vote ; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members 
from two-thirds of the states, and a majority of all the states shall be 
necessary toa choice. In every case, after the choice of the President, 


* This clause between,brackets has been superseded and annulled by the Twelfth amendment. 
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the person having the greatest number of votes of the Electors shall be 
the Vice-President. But if there should remain two or more who have 
equal votes, the Senate shall choose from them by ballot the Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

‘Phe Congress may determine the time of choosing the Electors, and 
the day on which they shall give their votes ; which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. 

No person except a natural born citizen, or a citizen of the United 
States at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible 
to the office of President; neither shall any person be eligible to that 
office who shall not have attained the age of thirty-five years, and been 
fourteen years a resident within the United States. 

In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his death, 
resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the said 
office, the same shall devolve on the Vice-Pxesident, and the Congress 
may by law provide for the case of removal, death, resignation, or inabil- 
ity, both of the President and Vice-President, declaring what officer shall 
then act as President, and such officer shall act accordingly, until the dis- 
ability be removed, or a President shall be elected. 

The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services a com- 
pensation which shall neither be increased nor diminished during the 
period for which he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive 
within that period any other emolument from the United States or any of 
them. 

Before he enters on the execution of his office, he shall take the fol- 
lowing oath or affirmation: 

‘“T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the 
office of President of the United States, and will, to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States.” 

Src. 2. The President shall be commander in chief of the army and 
navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several states, when 
called into the actual service of the United States; he may require the 
opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of the executivé 
departments, upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective 
offices, and ine shall have power to grant reprieves and pardon for offenses 
against the United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
eur; and he shall nominate, and by and with the advice of the Senate, 
shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States whose 
appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be 
established by law ; but the Congress may by law vest the appointment 
of such inferior officers as they think proper in the President alone, in 
the courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may 
happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting commissions which 
shall expire at the end of their next session. 

Sec. 8. He shall from time to time give to the Congress information 
of the state of the Union, and recommend to,their consideration such mea- 
sures as he shall judge necessary and expedient ; he may on extraordinary 
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occasions convene both houses, or either of them. and in case of disagree- 
ment between them, with respect to the time of adjournment, he may 
adjourn them to such time as he shall think proper; he shall receive 
ambassadors and other public ministers; he shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed, and shall commission all the officers of the United 
States. 

Src. 4. The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the 
United States, shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and con- 
viction of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE III. 5 


Srction I. The judicial power of the United States shall be vested 
in one Supreme Court, and such inferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. The Judges, both of the Supreme and 
inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good behavior, and shall, at 
stated times, receive for their services a compensation, which shall not be 
diminished during their continuanee in office. 

Src. 2. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and 
equity, arising under this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under their authority ; to all cases 
affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls; to all cases of 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies to which the United 
States shall be a party; to eontroversies between two or more states; 
between a state and citizens of another state; between citizens of differ- 
ent states ; between citizens of the same state claiming lands under grants 
of different states, and between a state or the citizens thereof, and foreign 
states, citizens, or subjects. 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, 
and those in which a state shall be a party, the Supreme Court shall have 
original jurisdiction. 

In all the other eases before mentioned, the Supreme Court shall 
have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such exceptions 
and under such regulations as the Congress shall make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by 
jury ; and such trial shall be held in the state where the said crimes shall 
have been committed ; but when not committed within any state, the 
trial shall be at such place or places as the Congress may by law have 
directed. 

Sec. 8. Treason against the United States shall consist only in levy- 
ing war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort. No person shall be convicted of treason unless on the tes- 
timony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in open 
court. 

The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of treason, 
but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, 
except during the life of the person attainted. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Section 1. Full faith and credit shall be given in each state to the 
public aets, records, and judicial proceedings of every other state. And 
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the Congress may, by general laws, prescribe the manner in which sach 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Sec. 2. The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several states. 

A person charged in any state with treason, felony, or other crime, 
who shall flee from justice and be found in another state, shall, on demand 
of the executive authority of the state from which he fled, be delivered 
up, to be removed to the state having jurisdict‘on of the crime. 

No person held to service or labor in one state, under the laws thereof 
escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered 
up on the claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

Sec. 3. Newstates may be admitted by the Congress into this Union; 
but no new state shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any 
other state ; nor any state be formed by the junction of two or more states, 
or parts of states, without the consent of the Legislatures of the states 
concerned, as well as of the Congress. 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging 
to the United States; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed 
as to prejudice any claims of the United States or of any particular state. 

Sec. 4. The United States shall guarantee to every state in this 
Union a republican form of government, and shall protect each of them 
against invasion, and on application of the Legislature, or of the Execu- 
tive (when the Legislature can not be convened), against domestic vio- 
lence. 

ARTICLE V. 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both honses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the ap- 
plication of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the several states, shall call 
a convention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as part of this Constitution, when rati- 
fied by the Legislatures of three fourths of the several states, or by con- 
ventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratifi- 
cation may be proposed by the Congress. Provided that no amendment 
which may be made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight shall in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth 
section of the first article; and that no state, without its consent, shall 
be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 


ARTICLE VI. 


All debts contracted and engagements entered into before the adop- 
tion of this Constitution shall be as valid against the United States under 
this Constitution as under the Confederation. 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the anthority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the 
iand ; and the Judges in every state shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any state to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the mem- 
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bers of the several state Legislatures, and all executive and judicial offi- 
eers, both of the United States and of the several states, shall be bound 
by oath or affirmation to support this Constitution ; but no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or public trust under 
the United States. 


ARTICLE VII. 


The ratification of the Conventions of nine states shall be sufficient 
for the establishment of this Constitution between the states so ratifying 
the same. 


Done in convention by the unanimous consent of the states present, the 
seventeenth day of September, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-seven, and of the independence of the 
United States of America the twelfth. In witness whereof we have 


hereunto subscribed our names. 
GLO. WASHINGRON, 
President and Deputy from Virginia. 


New Hampshire. Delaware. 
JOHN LANGDON, Gro. READ, 
NICHOLAS GILMAN. JOHN DICKINSON, 
JACO. BROOM, 
GUNNING BEDFORD, JR., 
RicHARD BASSETT. 


Massachusetts. 
NATHANIEL GORHAM, 
RuFus Kine. 

Maryland. 
Connecticut. JAMES M’ Henry, 
Wo. SAM’L JOHNSON, DANL. CARROLL, 
ROGER SHERMAN. DAN. or St. THOS. JENIFER. 


New York. Virginia. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. JOHN BLAIR, 
JAMES MADISON, JR. 


New Jersey. 


Wi. LIVINGSTON, 
Wma. PATERSON, 
DAvip BREARLEY, 
JONA. DAYTON. 


Pennsylvania. 
B. FRANKLIN, 
Rost. Morris, 
TuHos. FITZSIMONS, 
JAMES WILSON, 
THos. MIFFLIN, 
GEO. CLYMER, 
JARED INGERSOLL, 
Gouv. Morgis. 


North Carolina. 
Wwm. BLOUNT, 
Hu. WILLIAMSON, 
Rici’p DoBss SPAIGHT. 


South Carolina. 
J. RUZLEDGEE, 
CUARLES PINCKNEY, 


CuaAs. CoTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


Pierce BUTLER. 


Georgia. 
WILLIAM FEw, 
ABR. BALDWIN. 


WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 
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ARTICLES IN ADDITION TO AND AMENDATORY OF THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Proposed by Congress and ratified by the Legislatures of the several states, 
pursuant to the fifth article of the original Constitution. 


ARTICLE I. 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 


ARTICLE IT. 


A well regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free 
state, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 


ARTICLE III. 


No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house without 
the consent of the owner, nor in time of war but in a manner to be pre- 


scribed by law. 
ARTICLE IV. 


The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be vio- 
lated ; and no warrants shall issue but upon probable cause, supported by 
cath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched 
and the persons or things to be seized. 


ARTICLE V. 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a Grand Jury, except in 
cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia when in actual 
service in time of war or public danger; nor shall any person be subject 
for the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall 
be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor 
shall private property be taken for public use, without just compensation. 


ARTICLE VI. 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the state and district 
wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district shall have 
been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and 
eause of the accusation ; to be confronted with the witnesses against him; 
to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor; and to 
have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 


ARTICLE VII. 


In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed 
twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact 
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tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any court of the United 
States than according to the rules of the common law. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 


ARTICLE IX. 


The enumeration, in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X. 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states respectively, 


or to the people. 
ARTICLE XI. 


The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to 
extend to any suit in law or equity commenced or prosecuted against one 
of the United States by citizens of another state, or by citizens or sub- 
jects of any foreign state. 


ARTICLE XII. 


The Electors shall meet in their respective states and vote by ballot 
for President and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall not be an 
inhabitant of the same state with themselves; they shall name in their 
ballots the person to be voted for as president, and in distinct ballots the 
person voted for as Vice-President, and they shall make distinct lists of 
all persons voted for as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice- 
President, and of the number of votes for each, which list they shall sign 
and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the government of the United 
States, direeted to the President of the Senate. The President of the 
Senate shall, in presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be eounted. The person 
having the greatest number of votes for President shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number of Electors appointed ; 
and if no person have such majority, then from the persons having the 
highest number not exceeding three on the list of those voted for as 
President, the House of Representatives shall choose immediately, by 
ballot, the President. But in choosing the President, the votes shall be 
taken by States, the representation from each state having one vote; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members froin two- 
thirds of the states, and a majority of all the states shall be necessary to 
a choice. And if the House of Representatives shall not choose a Presi- 
dent whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice-President shall act as 
President, as in the case of the death or other constitutional disability of 
the President. The person having the greatest number of votes as Vice- 
President, shall be the Vice-President, if such number be the majority 
of the whole number of electors appointed, and if no person have a major- 
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ity, then from the two highest numbers on the list, the Senate shall choose 
the Vice-President ; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds 
of the whole number of Senators, and a majority of the whole number 
shall be necessary to a choice. But no person constitutionally ineligible 
to ‘tre office of President shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the 
United States. 

ARTICLE XIII. 


Section 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a 
punishment for crime, whereot the party shall have been duly convicted, 
shall exist within the United States, or any place subject to their juris- 
diction. 

Src. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appre- 
priate legislation. 


Arricun XIV, . 


SECTION 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United States and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States, and 
of the state wherein they reside. Nostate shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws. 

Src. 2. Representatives shall be appointed among the several states 
according to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of per- 
sons in each state, excluding Indians not taxed; but when the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of Electors for President and Vice- 
President of the United States, Representatives in Congress, the execu- 
tive and judicial officers of a state, or the members of the Legislature 
thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such state, being 
twenty-one years of age and citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged except for participation in rebellion or other crimes, the basis of 
representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the num- 
ber of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such state. 

Src. 8. No person shall be a Senator or Representative in Congress, 
or Elector of President and Vice-President, or hold any office, civil or 
military, under the United States, or under any state, who, having previ- 
ously taken an oath as a Member of Congress, or as an officer of the 
United States, or as a member of any state Legislature, or as an execu- 
tive or judicial officer of any state to support the Constitution of the 
United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the 
same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. But Congress may. 
by a vote of two-thirds of each house, remove such disability. 

Src. 4. The validity of the public debt of the United States author- 
ized by law, including debts incurred for payment of pensions and boun- 
ties for services in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be ques- 
tioned. But neither the United States nor any state shall pay any debt 
or obligation incurred in the aid of insurrection or rebellion against the 
United States, or any loss or emancipation of any slave, but such debts, 
obiigations, and claims shall be held illegal and void. 
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ARTICLE XV. 


Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States, or by any State, on account of race, 
color, or previous condion of servitude. 


PERRY’S MONUMENT, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


On Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. 
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HISTORY OF CUMBERLAND COUNTY. 


BY J. H. BATTLE, 


ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
ORIGIN OF THE COUNTY. 


HE region of country now contained within the limits of Cum- 
berland County, Ill., was subject to the legal jurisdiction of 
various seats of justice before it became the home of citizens. Its 
earlier allegiance was paid to Darwin, the early county-seat of Clark 
County. Crawford County was organized in 1816, and originally 
comprised the territory included between the Wabash and Kaskas- 
kia rivers, and from its present southern hne to the northern limits 
of the United States. In the following year, Clark County was 
formed, including all the territory of Crawford north of its present 
northern boundary, between the two rivers. The first white settlers 
in this region found it tributary to Darwin and a part of Clark 
County. In 1821, Fayette County curtailed the original extent of 
Clark on the west, and in 1823 by the formation of Edgar, in 1827 
by Shelby, and in 1831 by Coles. The inhabitants of this region 
at this time were too few and scattered to exercise much influence 
upon the formation of its parent county, Coles, and it seems to have 
been formed in accordance with the natural law of development of 
the State. Darwin, the center of trade, as well as governmental 
influence, proved so inconveniently distant for so many that the 
growing population demanded hetter facilities, and the new county 
was formed. The records of Cumberland County show, of course, 
no account of this early separation from Clark County, nor, in fact, 
of the separation from Coles. Although some movement was early 
made to transcribe the records pertaining to the original history of 
Cumberland, nothing of ths was effected. With the inerease of 
population and the construction of the great National road, the peo- 
ple here became dissatisfied with the remoteness of the county-seat, 
and anxious to build up private interests which early clustered along 
cS) 91 
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the great thoroughfare, the leading men moved for the erection of 
a new county. It was generally agreed that Coles County, which 
included Douglas and Cumberland as well, was too large and would 
necessarily be divided sooner or later, and a contest, mainly supported 
by various towns ambitious to serve as the seat of justice, early 
sprang up over the method of division. The people of Charleston 
desired the territory to be divided into three counties so as to leave 
that point the central place in the county, and hence the inevitable 
county-seat of the new county ot Coles. Other localities desired an 
equal division of the territory into two counties, and the two propo- 
sitions were known respectively as the “crop” and “split” plans. 
This topic was the great overshadowing issue in at least three cam- 
paigns, the candidates for the legislature announcing themselves on 
the stnmp as favoring the one plan or the other. Twice were can- 
didates elected to favor the division of the county, but in each case 
the opposition mustered so strong an influence that no division was 
made. In 1842, Starkweather announced his position as first for a 
“split,” second for a “crop,” but in any event for a new county, 
and on this platform he was elected. The effort culminated in an 
act of the legislature, which was approved March 2, 1843. This aet 
provided: « That, from and after the first day of May next, all thie 
part of Coles County lying south of a Ine beginning at the north- 
west corner of Section 30, in Township 11 north of Range 7 east ot 
the third principal meridian line, running thence east along the sey- 
eral section-lines to the western boundary line of Clark County, 
shall form a new county to be called Cumberland County. 

« See. 2. An election shall be held on the first Monday of April 
next, at the town of Greenup, and at the town of Woodbury, at the 
house of James Gill, at Beni White’s, Berry’s Mill, at Ruffher’s, at 
Long Point, for the election of a Sheriff, Coroner, County Recorder, 
County Surveyor, Probate Justice of the Peace, Clerk of the County 
Commissioners’ Court, County Treasurer, School Commissioner, and 
three County Commissioners for the said county of Cumberland, at 
which said election any number of legal voters not less than fifteen, 
who shall be present, may choose from among themselves a sufficient 
number of persons to act as judges of said election, who, after being 
sworn, as also the clerks, shall proceed to open and hold said elec- 
tion according to the rules and regulations prescribed by law for 
eondneting general clections in this State, at which said election all 
persons, entitled by law, residing in the boundaries preseribed for 
Cumberland County, to vote for members of the General Assembly, 
shall be entitled to vote at said election. 
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“See. 3. After the said election shall be closed, it shall be the 
duty of the judges and clerks holding the same to affix to each of the 
poll-books a statement of the names of each person voted for and the 
office he was intended to fill, and the number of votes such person 
received, and certify the same; one of which said poll-books they 
shall seal up under an envelope, direeted to John Wolf, Judson 
Holley, and Alexander Magrew, and it shall be the duty of one ot 
the said judges or clerks to deliver the same to the said persons on 
or before the third day after the close of the said election; and it 
shall be the duty of said Wolf, Holley and Magrew, or any two of 
them, to mect at the town of Greenup on the third day after the 
close of said election, and if the polls of said election shall be deliv- 
ered to them, or either of them, to proceed to open the said election 
returns, and after comparing the returns of said election, they shall 
make out a written statement thereof, and shall transmit a copy 
thereof, certified by them, to the Secretary of State, and it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of State to make out commissions to such 
of the persons as shall appear to be elected, who are entitled by law 
to be cominissioned by the Governor, and transmit the same to the 
persons so commissioned; provided, however, that contested elections 
for any of the above named officers shall be determined according to 
the principles contained in the laws of this State concerning con- 
tested elections. 

“Sec. 4. The seat of justice for Cumberland County shall, for 
the present, be at the town of Greenup, and shall, hereafter, be per- 
manently located in the following manner, to-wit: At the general 
election, to be held on the first Monday in August next, a poll-book 
shall be opened for the different points to be run for the county-seat; 
provided, however, that no place shall be voted for unless its propri- 
etors or friends shall, at least twenty days previous to said election, 
execute a bond with sufficient security, designating the quantity of 
land patented by General Government and free from legal incum- 
brances, setting forth the metes and bounds of said land, or the 
number and location of town lots, or the amount of money, work, or 
labor, or materials to be used in erecting the county buildings which 
the proprietors or friends of any point may propose to give, which 
said bond shall be subject to the approval of the County Commis- 
sioners’ Court, and be filed in their office; and at said election 2 col- 
umn shall be opened for each point whose friends shall have executed 
bond as aforesaid, aud all persons qualified at the time for holding 
said election to vote for 2 member of the General Assembly shall be 
entitled to vote for the location of said seat of justice, and the point, 
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if any, receiving the majority of the legal votes cast at said election, 
shall be the permanent seat of justice for said Cumberland County. 
When the votes of said election are compared by the proper officers, 
if it shall appear that neither one of the points voted for shal] have 
received 2 majority of the whole votes east, then it shall be the duty 
of the County Commissioners’ Court to appoint a day within three 
months thereafter for holding another election, and shall publish 
written notices thereof in at least six of the most public places in 
the county, for one month, nnd a column shall be opened at each 
election precinct, for the two points having received the highest 
number of votes at the preceding election, and the point receiving 
the highest number of votes at said second election shall be the per- 
inment seat of justice; and if changed from the town of Greenup 
the offices shall be removed to said new seat of justice so soon as 
public buildings can be prepared therefor. If any shall desire to 
contest the election in regard to the seat of justice, they shall, 
within thirty days, thereafter, give notice that they will proceed 
before a Justice of the Peace of the county to take depositions that 
certain persons (naming them) who voted at said election were not 
qualified voters, or that fraud or unfairness (stating in what such 
traud or unfitirness consisted) was practiced in said election; at which 
time and place all the testimony on both sides shall be written down, 
and the matter in controversy shall be decided by the County Com- 
missioners’ Court, subject to an appeal to the Cirenit Court at any 
time within twenty days after the decision of the County Commis- 
sioners’ Court; provided, that the notice in regard to the contested 
election us to the seat of justice shall be posted up in six of the 
most public places in the county. It shall be the duty of the Com- 
inissioners’ Court of Cumberland County to eanse public buildings 
to be erected at the permanent seat of justice when located in the 
manner provided in this act, and for that purpose they are hereby 
uuthorized to lay off any land that may be donated to, or aequired 
for the county, into town lots, and may sell and convey all of any 
part of such land or town lots, so donated or acquired, and appro- 
priate any money, work or labor, or materials owned by or due to 
said county in the construction of county buildings as atoresiid. 
«Sec. 5. All Justices of the Peace and Constables residing in 
Coles County, and in office on the first Monday ot May next, shall 
continue in oflice and exercise all the duties required of them by law 
in Cumberland Gounty until their successors shall be elected and 
qualified aecording to law, and shall be liable to the same penalties 
for omission of duty as if no change or division of Coles County had 
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taken place under this act, and be entitled to the same emoluments 
for their services. 

«Sec. 6. That at the next biennial election for Representatives 
to the General Assembly, and until another apportionment of Rep- 
resentatives shall he made, the County of Cumberland shall be enti- 
tled to elect: one Representative separate from Coles County, and 
Coles County shall separately be entitled to elect two Representa- 
tives, and no more, and, untila new apportionment of Senators shall 
be made, the county of Cumberland shall vote with the counties of 
Coles and Clark for the election of a Senator, and the Clerk of the 
County Commissioners’ Court of Cimberland shall attend at the 
Clerk’s office of Coles County to compare polls, at the sume time 
now provided by law for the Clerk of the County Commissioners’ 
Court of Clark County to attend. and compare the votes for Sena- 
tor, and to join in making a certificate thereof to the person elected. 

“See. 7. At the election to be held on the first Monday im 
Angust next, for county officers for Cumberland County, the person 
receiving the highest vote for County Commissioner shall be entitled 
to hold his office three years; the person having the next highest, 
two years; and the next highest, one year, according to the provis- 
ions of the law concerning the election of County Commissioners. 

“See. 8 Thecounty of Cumberland when organized according 
to the provisions of this act, shall be deemed and considered, from 
and after the first day of May next, one of the counties of this State, 
and entitled to all the rights and powers generally conferred upon 
and allowed by the constitution and laws to other counties in this 
State, and to the officers thereof. 

«See. 9. It shall be the duty of the Auditor of Public Accounts 
to make ont and transmit to the County Commissioners’ Court of 
Cumberland County, on or before the first day of June next, a list 
of all lands within the bonndaries of Cumberland County subject 
to taxation, for State and county purposes, and annually thereafter, 
as required by law; and the County Commissioners’ Court of said 
county shall direct the assessment and collection of taxes in said 
county for the year one thousand cight hundred and forty-three, 
according to the provisions of the revenue laws of this State, and 
direct the collection and appropriation thereof, as required by law 
in other counties. 

“See. 10. All taxes assessed and uncollected in Coles Connty 
for the year one thousand cight hundred and forty-two, and previons 
thereto, of persons residing in Cumberland County, after the first 
of May next, and all judgments, executions and fees due to officers 
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in Coles County, against any person or persons residing in Cumber- 
land County, may be collected and accounted for in the same man- 
ner as if no division of the county had taken place by virtue of 
this®act. 

«See. 11. It shall be the duty of the County Commissioners’ 
Court of Cumberland County, after the organization thereof, accord- 
ing to the provisions of this act, to certify the same to the judge or 
justice required to hold Circuit Courts in Coles County, and it shall 
be the duty of the said judge or justice to fix the time of holding 
Cireuit Courts in Cumberland County, until otherwise provided by 
law, and it shall be his duty to hold the said courts accordingly. 

«See. 12. It shall be the duty of the County Commissioners’ 
Court of Coles County to ascertain from the State census taken in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and forty, as near as they can, the 
amount of school, coliege and seminary funds which the inhabitants 
residing within the limits of Cumberland County were entitled to 
receive as a part of Coles County, for the year one thousand cight 
hundred and forty-two, and how much, if any, is due and unpaid to 
the township treasurers or to teachers, and also what would be the 
proportionable part of the school, seminary and college funds for 
the year eighteen hundred and forty-three, and certify the same to 
the County Commissioners’ Court of Cumberland County, and direct 
the School Commissioner of Coles County to pay the same over to 
the School Commissioner of Cumberland County, and also to deliver 
over all notes, money, bonds, mortgages and papers, properly apper- 
taining to school lands in the boundaries of Cumberland County, 
and it shall be the duty of the School Coninissioner of Cumberland 
County to receive, keep, collect, pay out, and account for the same 
according to law. . 

«Sec. 13. That Cumberland County is hereby attached to and 
shall form part of the same congressional district in which Coles 
may be placed.” 

Under the provisions of this act an election was held 
on the first Monday in April, 1843, which resulted in the choice 
of Thomas Sconce, for Sheriff; Hiram Buell, for Coroner; Judson F. 
Holly, for County Clerk; E. HL. Starkweather, for Probate Justice 
of the Peace; Otis Perry, for County Recorder; Abram Trease, for 
Treasurer; Daniel C. Decius, for School Commissioner; and James 
Gill, Charles P. Chowning and David T. Wisner. 


ORIGIN OF TILE COUNTY'S NAME. 


- *y ; 
The origin of the county’s name seems to have been derived 
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from the original name of the great National thoroughfare that passes 
through the southeastern part of the county. Before the time of 
railroads the construction of this road was a work of wide-spread 
importance, and to the carly settlers, whose experience afforded no 
eriterion to judge of the mighty revolutions to be eflected in the 
future by railroads, it seemed destined to develop this section far 
more rapidly than less favored seetions. To their view there was no” 
inappropriateness in associating the name of this highway with that 
of the new county. In the first year of Monroe’s administration the 
question of internal improvements began to be the promiment ques- 
tion of the hour. The vast extent of territory opening up in the 
West made it necessary to devise and provide more suitable means 
of communication between the distant parts of the country. With- 
out railroads or canals or even good wagon-ways, the people in the 
West suffered greatly from their inability to reach a profitable mar- 
ket, while the more thickly settled portions of the East were entirely 
deprived of the advantages growing out of the rapid settlement 
of the West. The people of the West felt the burden of the situ- 
ation most, and their demand for relief was soon taken up by the 
statesmen of the country. The necessity for some relief was admit- 
ted by all, but the method by which it should be accomplished was 
not so clearly seen. The leading statesmen held that congress was 
powerless in the matter, but the pressure became so great that in 
1817 congress appropriated money and ordered the construction of 
a National highway, from Cumberland, Maryland, to Wheeling, Vir- 
ginia. Subsequent administrations, with less legal qualms, com- 
pleted its construction through Columbus, Ohio, Indianapolis, Ind., 
and Vandalia, Ill., to Saint Louis. This road was constructed through 
this county about 1835, and becaine a famous stage route. The coun- 
try along its line rapidly developed, and until the railroad robbed 
it of its early prestige, the «Cumberland road” was the great com- 
mercial artery which carried “the calm health of nations” east and | 
west through the land. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The County of Cumberland, thus organized and named, lies in 
the southern tier of what is arbitrarily called Central Illinois; on 
the border of that illy-defined section popularly known as Egypt. 
It contains eight full and four fractional townships, making a total 
area of 336 square miles, and is bounded on thenorth by Coles County, 
on the east by Clark, on the south by Jasper and Effingham, and 
on the west by Effingham and Shelby counties. The central portion 
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of the county, along the Embarrass River and its tributaries, is 
well timbered, while the eastern and western portions are mainly 
prairie. The bottom lands along the river are usually from half a 
mile to a mile or more in width, and heavily timbered with the 
usual varieties found growing upon the bottom lands in Central 
Illinois. The prairie hinds are from 71 to 100 fect above the level of 
the river, and are generally rolling. though occasional tracts of level 
prurie are found. The general trend of the water courses is south- 
ward. The Embarrass, the French pronunciation of which has de- 
generated into the local name of «“Ambrau,” traverses the county 
from north to south, and with, itsafiluents is the only stream within 
the county. This stream rises three or four miles northeast of 
Tolona, in Champaign County, and enters Cumberland County about 
nine miles from the eastern line. From this point it flows, save one 
or two abrupt and somewhat extensive bends, directly south to 
Greenup, and then bearmg to the southwest, it passes over the 
southern boundary about twelve miles from the eastern line. Its 
branches in this county, beginning on the eastern side of the county, 
are: Crooked Creek, which rises in the southeast corner of the county, 
and flowing directly south, becomes 2 stream of some importance 
in Jasper County, and finds its way tothe Embarrass, east of Newton; 
Range Creek, which rises in the northwestern corner of Clark, and, 
passing diagonally across Cumberland. joins the Embarrass in 
the northern part of Jasper; Lost Creek and Hurricane Creek 
are smaller tributaries that flow diagonally southwesterly across 
Union Township and find their rise and outlet within its borders; 
Muddy River, which is the principal tributary on the west side of 
the Embarrass, takes its rise in the southern part of Coles County, 
and the northern part of Cumberland County, and flowing much the 
same course as the huger stream, takes its course southward about 
five miles distant, until it nears the central part of the county, when 
witha bold sweep to the southwest it suddenly comes to the east 
and joins the “brimming river” about a mile from the southern 
boundary of the county. The Cottonwood is properly a branch of 
the Muddy, and flows a regular course between the Muddy and the 
Embarrass, uniting with the former some tive miles from its mouth. 
Mule Creek heads in the northwest corner of the county, and joins 
the Muddy from the west some four or five miles above the Cotton- 
wood. Spring Point Creek rises in the southwest corner of the 
county, and flows a generally casterly course to the Embarrass 
between the points of contact of the other two. 
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GEOLOGY. 

The superficial deposits of this county comprise the alluvial bot- 
toms of the Embarrass and its tributaries, and a cousiderable thickness 
of gravelly clays and hard pan which ineveases m depth to the north- 

rard. In the southern portion of the county the drift deposits range 
from twenty to forty feet in thickness, consisting mainly of brown or 
buff gravelly clays with numerous bowlders; but to the northward 
this thickness is increased to fifty or seventy-five feet, the lower portion 
being a bluish-gray hard pan similiar to that seen in Clark. Bowlders 
ot considerable size are not uncommon and native copper and also 
specimens of the sulphuret of that metal are said to have been found in 
the drift gravel in this county. A bed of potter's clay of fair quality is 
found in the drift-clays in the vicinity of Greenup, from four to six 
fect in thickness, from which a fir article of stoneware is made. 

All the rock formations of this county below the drift belong to 
the upper coal measures, and include the beds intervening between 
the Quarry Creek limestone of Clark County and the Shelbyville coal 
of Shelby County, making an ageregate thickness of 200 to 250 feet. 
Not more than one-half of these beds are exposed in the county, and 
reliance is had mainly upon borings made at Greenup, and a general 
acquaintance with out-crops in adjoining counties, for a full descrip- 
tion of the strata. 

The following is a reeord of the bore made just north of the 
town of Greenup by Messrs. Dunlap & Co., in 1866, for oil : 


Honnleme... 22 20. mee. 51 feet 5. Very hard rock (limestone shale) 5 feet 
Be ORMUSEOMO. 2 cccoas-- == Tile 6. Gray shale and sandstone__..-- Go 
So S) i i ae Ye 7. White sandstone and shale_.... 45 * 
4, Blk. bituminous & grayshale, 17 “ G SMmestone.- a2. =. aaa eee 35 * 
JDC S583 ae a ess fete Be 335 feet. 


The very hard rock, No. 5, which was found hereat the depth of 
181 feet is probably the Quarry Creek limestone. Another boring was 
subsequently made by Mr. Talbot near his mill at the railroad depot, 
for coal, and the following is his report given from memory: 


ip ottesindstone..222.----.-_- 15 feet. 1. Shinlemeer eee ee 17 feet. ineh. 

Oh, (Campy SLOT Nee Gor 12. Black shale.._._.-.-- By a a 

ume lwekeshale. 22. -...--<4---- ya 1353 @onlleetee soe oe x. oS Sai 

4~ Word saadstone........-...- ss ae 14. Clay shale. .........- mor e 

5. Shale, dark colored toward 15), JBillnele Ro@k oo easecee ae Ses nee: 
WOU MON NE = =e a eee 2 & 16. Dark shale_...__.. _- ope 

6. Hard sandstone...._...----- yy Lie Wilaekeslate..-......- gj 

ao SLC. = eer ‘Sime: 1SAConleee <= 2250562 Wh ee a8} Fe 

S) Danl@hard nock_...........- det 10» Pirgielay.....-.. --.- 4 

| | Hse 20. Shale with pebbles. ._16 

10. Hardrock, probably limestone 3“ = 


etal... casSoasoneae ene aoe oe BR iti, Bi, 
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As this boring was made especially in search of coal, it is probable 
that closer attention was given to the character of the beds passed 
through than at the other, and the section reported corresponds much 
better with the out-crops in Clark County. The hard rock, which 
probably represents the Quarry Creek limestone, was found in the 
Talbot boring at « depth of 140, while at the Dunlap well it was 
reported at 181 feet, although the latter well was commeneced at a 
level at least ten to fifteen feet below the former; hence it may be 
inferred that the reported depth of the boring was no more reliable 
than the character of the strata that were penetrated. Both these 
borings commence below the Fusulina limestone which out-crops in 
the bluffs of the Embarrass from the bridge west of Greenup to the 
north line of the county. 

In the bluffs of the Embarrass, one mile west of Greenup the fol- 
lowing section at the bridge on the old National road is found: 


1. Gravelly drift clay, buff, yel- 4. Impure ferruginous lime- 

low, ash-etayeee eee 32 feet SLONGeee aoe co ae 1 foot, 6 inch 
2. Thin bedded micaccous sand- 5. Thin bedded sandstone 

SEONG: :0).'2 0.2 Saye oe ee @ 96 and sandy shale....-. Ih S86 
3. Argillaceous shales, with a 6. Slope covering shales 

streak of coaly matter___....- io bOriverbedmM. .....25.- 1pm ot 


A mile north of the bridge the limestone thickens to three feet 
or more, and isa nodular gray argillaccous rock, rather more calea- 
reous than at the bridge below, nodular and thin bedded, but con- 
taining a few fossils. This is the only limestone found in the county, 
and varies in thickness from eighteen inches to eight or ten feet, or 
more, at the different out-crops examined. It is usually too argilla- 
eeous to slack freely when burned, and too nodular and irregularly 
bedded along the Embarrass to furnish a good quality ef building 
stone. 

The sandstone underlaying the limestone in the above section 
affords layers from six to eighteen inches in thickness and was used 
in the abutments for the bridge at this point; but not being 
carefully selected, the shaly layers soon gave way, endangering the 
whole structure, so that it had to be abandoned. 

On the branch north of the town of Greenup where the oil-well 
was located, the following beds outerop in the bluff on the south 
side of the stream : 


Homer elon mrt ClivS. ou... =. cc ns 10 to 12 feet 
2. Nodular, brown impure limestone to the creck bed._.........--.--- Idito wet 
3. Sandy and argillaceous shales, with thin layers of saudstone...._-.-- 30 to 40 * 


A short distance above Ry:n’s ford, and about two miles below the 
north line of the county, this limestone is well exposed, showing a 
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bench of rough, irregular bedded, brownish-gray, nodular, argilla- 
ceous limestone, from 8 to 10 feet in thickness, outcropping just 
above the bed of the river. The upper part of the bed is of brownish- 
gray, and the lower part a grecnish-gray color. Numerous small 
fossils are found here. The limestone is underlaid here by a green- 
ish clay shale, of which not more than two feet in thickness were 
visible above the bed of the river. Descending the river from the 
ford towards Greenup the limestone gradually rises in the river bluff, 
and four miles below Ryn’s it is found about twenty feet above the 
river level associated with sandstone and shiale. 

On Mr. Cullum’s land southwest of Jewett, the southeast quar- 
ter of the southwest quarter of Section 26, Township 9, Range 8, ¢ 
quarry was opened in a hard bluish-gray micaceous sandstone, of 
which some cight to ten feet are exposed. The rock is very hard, and 
affords a durable building stone. A quarter ofa mile below this quarry 
on the main creek, sandy shales form the main portion of the bluff, 
overlaid by a hard, brittle argillaccous limestone, which was seen 
only in tumbling blocks, indicating a thickness of about cighteen 
inches. Following down the creck these lower shales appear at inter- 
vals in the blufts of the stream nearly to the bridge south of Jewett. 
North of the bridge towards the town several quarries have been 
opened in the same bed of sandstone that appears on Mr. Cullum’s 
place. 

On Long Point, a tributary of the Embarrass, which enters the 
main river from the eastward six miles south of Greenup, no out- 
erops of rock were found, the bluffs of the streams being composed, 
so far as could be seen, of drift clays from 30 to 40 feet or more in 
thickness. 

On Webster Creck, Section 33, Township 9, Range 8, « thin coal is 
found from 4 to 6 inches thick, associated with the following beds: 


ft. in. ft. 
1. Blue and brown argillaceous 6. Clay shale, partially exposed_10 to 15 
SIGE CS Ie eae ree 3 7. Comeretionary sandstone and 
2. Band of brown argillaceous sami shalle....<.-2..2---4+ 12 to 15 
iromore, with fossils... ... - 6 to 8 8. Gray and brown impure lime 
So. ollyclay =....2..-.--...- 4 COU; AH Sone 2 
Os QO | oe 6 9. Dark gray sandy shales..---- 20 to 25 
5. Bituminous shale......--.- 2 


The band of argillaceous iron stone, or more properly speaking an 
argillo-ferruginous limestone, contains nuinerous fossil shells in a fine 
state of preservation. The impure limestone, No. 8, of the fore- 
going section, is probably identical with the Fusulina bed, although 
the characteristic fossils could not be found in it at this locality. 
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This limestone thins out in the south part of the county, and the 
most southerly out-crops observed contain few or no fossils, but the 
out-crops are so continuous on the Embarrass and its western affluents 
that there seems to be no donbt that they all belong to the same 
formation. 

In Coles county this limestone continues along the valley of the 
Embarrass at least as far north as the mouth of Brush Creek. where it 
overlays a sean of coal, No. 16 of the Ilhnois section, while the six- 
inch coal in the foregoing section most probably represents the thin 
coal, or highest seam of the general section. 

Professor Cox reports a ‘coal seam about a quarter ofa mile west 
of the county line in Shelby County, which from its thickness and 
general character agrees very well with the Shelbyville coal, or No. 
15 of the general section. About 200 yards west of the point where 
the coal was opened, on a branch of the Little Wabash River, there 
were ten feet of blue argillaccous shale above the coal, which further 
down the stream gives place to a thick bedded sandstone. He also 
reports the Fnsulina limestone or Bear Creek. Section 22, Township 
10, Range 8, where the hed is four fect thick, overlayed by twenty feet 
of sandstone. At Prairie City the limestone was passed through in 
sinking the well at the mill, and found to be four feet thick, with 
shales above and below it. 

The trend of the strata in this county is evidently very nearly 
north and south, as the course of the Embarrass is on nearly the same 
geological level through this county and Coles for a distance of 
twenty-five to thirty miles or more, and the dip, if any, is apparently 
to the westward. 

There are no streams in either county that intersect the general 
ont-crop in an east and west direction. and no connected section of 
the ont-cropping formations conld therefore be made. The small 
streams do not cut through the heavy drift deposits, and hence ex- 
posures of the coal measures are only to be met with on the Em- 
barrass and the lower courses of its main affuents. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


No workable coal out-crops in this county, unless the seam men- 
tioned above as occurring on the waters of the Little Wabash just 
over the line in Shelby County may be found in the northwest corner 
of Cumberland. The coal below the Fusnlina limestone in Coles 
County seems not to have been developed in Cumberland, and the 
seam above the limestone is too thin to be of any practieal value. 
For deep mining in this county a shaft would have to be earried down 
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from 600 to 1,000 feet to reach the main coals of the lower measures. 
This would require an expenditure of capital that the present demand 
for coal in this county would scareely justify, and hence it will prob- 
ably be some years before any serious effort to reach the lower coals 
will be made. In the counties lying west of this, cluding Bond, 
Fayette, Montgomery and Shelby, it is about 600 feet from the 
Shelbyville coal (No. 15) down to the Danville seam (No. 7?), which 
would be the first one of the main coals that would be reached here, 
and if that failed to be well developed, about 100 feet more 
would have to be penetrated to reach the next workable seam below. 

The best building stone met with in this county is the sandstone 
south and southwest of Jewett Station, and that quarried in the vicin- 
ity of Greenup, in the bluffs of the Embarrass. The former is a 
hard, gray, micaceous sandstone, that stands exposure well, and 
may be relied upon for bridge abutments and culverts, as it will 
probably resist successfully the influence of frost and moisture. The 
other is rather soft, brown sandstone that will answer well for dry 
walls, but liable to crumble on long exposure to the elements. The 
Fusulina limestone, where sufficiently thick bedded, will also furnish 
a fair quality of stone for rough walls, and several quarries have 
been opened in it m the northern and western portions of the county. 

The limestone just mentioned, which is the only rock of the 
kind found in the county, is too impure to make good lime ; yet 
attempts have been made to burn it, though with indifferent success. 

At some points it looks as though it might possess hydrau- 
lic properties, and it is quite probable that by burning and grinding 
a very good water lime might be made from it. 

Bands of kidney ore or carbonate of-iron of a fair quality were 
found, at several points in the shales over the Fusulina limestone, but 
in too limited quantities to be of any practical value for smelting 
purposes. 

Clays suitable for making brick may be found almost anywhere 
in the sub-soil of the uplands, and sand for mortar or cement occurs 
abundantly in the valleys of the streams. 

But this is destined always to be an agricultural county, and its 
chief resource is its soil. In the southern part this is rather thin, 
with a sub-soil of light drab colored clay, but in the northern portion 
it is darker colored and more productive, and has a sub-soil of yellow 
clay. Much of the prairie and a portion of the timbered land is 
rather’ flat, and requires thorough drainage to make it productive. 
The bottom lands on the Embarrass are from half a mile to a mile or 
more in breadth, and were originally covered with a heavy growth 
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of timber, but portions of it have been cleared and brought under 
cultivation, and are very productive, though subject to oceasional 
overflow. The varictics of timber embrace white, red, black, pin 
and water oak, hickory, beech, poplar, black and white walnut, 
maple, elm, linden, cherry, locust, red birch, ete., ete. Water may 
usually be obtained from the gravelly drift clays above the hard pan, 
but at some localities it can only be had by boring or digging 
through the hard pan to the quick sands below. 
SWAMP LANDS. 

Originally, a large part of the territory of the county came 
under this classification. By a general act, dated September 28, 
1850, congress ceded to the several States of the Union all wet and 
overtlowed lands within their borders, not otherwise disposed of, 
for drainage purposes. The legislature of Illinois accepted and rati- 
fied this act of congress, by complying with the special requirements, 
and subsequently, in furtherance of the objects, as aforesaid, granted 
to the counties the lands lying within their boundaries. Between 
the years 1850 and 1856, much of this land was entered of the gen- 
eral government through the United States land office at Palestine, 
at $1.25 per acre, with “swamp land scrips,” “ land warrants ” and 
cash, the commissioner of the general land office issuing patents 
therefor. Under the aet of congress, where land was selected and 
paid for with “ scrip” or “ warrants,” the State was entitled to receive 
an equal quantity of United States land, subject, however, to the 
approval of the Department of the Interior. The Sceretary of the 
Interior in construing this act of congress has decided that the lands 
intended to be given in lieu of those which were entered with “scrip” 
or “ warrants ”’ must be United States land unoccupied, and lying 
within the State claiming the same and cannot be located elsewhere. 
The United States lands in Illinois has long since been entered, hence 
the county in its claims for reimbursement for such lands, can re- 
receive indemnity for such as has been entered sinee 1850, only in 
cash at $1.25 per acre. The county has made several efforts to secure 
its rights in this matter, and has recently entered into contract with 
an attorney to collect the indemnity due from the general govern- 
ment under the provisions of this act. Some revenue has been re- 
ceived from these lands, and claims are being prepared which will 
probably bring several thousands of dollars to the county treasury. 


AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, STOCK-RAISING, ETC. 
Cumberland County is strictly an agricultural county. Though 
possessed of good water power and timber, and situated within the 
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region of the coal measures, manufacturing interests have not yet 
assumed any particular importance here, and beyond the few mills 
that local necessity demands, manufacturing enterprises have received 
little encouragement. The chief resource of the county is its soil. 
The bottom lands of the principal streams have a rich alluvial soil, 
and when cleared and brought under cultivation, produce large crops 
of corn, to which they seem best adapted. The soil of the prairie 
region is principally a chocolate colored clay loam similar to that of 
the adjoining counties, and produces fair crops of corn, wheat, oats 
and grass. On the timbered uplands the soil is somewhat variable. 
When the surface is broken the soil is thin, but on the more level 
portions, where the growth is composed in part of black walnut, 
sugar tree, hackherry ete., the soil is very productive and yields 
large crops of all the cereals grown in this latitude. 

The prevailing system of agriculture practiced here may prop- 
erly be termed mixed husbandry. Specialties find little favor with 
the farmers. The custom is to cultivate the various kinds of grain 
and grasses, and to raise, keep and fatten stock. Though organized 
into a county in 1843, and settled considerably as early as 1830, 
the development of the county has been slow. Until about 1860, 
the larger part of the county was not in the hands of actual settlers, 
and the farming community has not felt able to indulge in any scien- 
tific theories of cultivation. So far, the main object has been to 
gain a subsistence and make sutlicient returns to pay for the land, 
and make some of the most urgently demanded improvements. In 
many sections of the county the appearance of thrift and advanced 
improvement is marked, and the farmers may be said to have passed 
the experimental point. The need of studying the principles of such 
branches of learning as relate to agriculture, however, has not yet 
been felt and it will probably be some years before the “scientific 
farmer” will be found here. 

Wheat has been considered a reasonably sure and remunerative 
crop, and is cultivated to a large extent. Some failures in this crop, 
however, have admonished the farmers that this is not to be depended 
upon solely, and other grains are dividing the attention of the farm- 
ing community. Outs and corn are prominent products, and the fail- 
ure of any one crop is not counted a fatal calamity. Corn perhaps, 
rather than any other grain, is the leading product of the county, 
and large amounts of it are annually shipped. A large part of the 
county is still uncultivated, and a considerable area is practically 
waste land. There is a great demand for intelligent underdraining 
which has searcely yet attracted sutlicient attention. Much of the 
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land is low and wet, and yet seriously affected by continued dry 
weather. This subject is beginning to assume considerable impor- 
tance, and with gvod tile accessible, a good deal of draining will be 
done. 

Fruit culture may safely be said to be in its infancy in Cumber- 
land County. The first settlers deprived for a time of its use, and 
realizing the great demand in every family for this important article 
of food, early set about planting fruit trees. There was little oppor- 
tunity for judicious seleetion of varieties, and but little care was 
bestowed upon orchards when once well set. Up to within the last 
ten years the cultivation of fruit has but little improved over the 
primitive methods, and taking into consideration the value of good 
fruit as a substantial element of food,as 2 valuable agent in preserv- 
ing and promoting health, and as a luxury which all classes may 
enjoy, this subject has not received the attention which its impor- 
tance merits at the hands of the agriculturist. The orchard culture 
of apples has only of late years begun to command the serions atten- 
tion of some of the leading farmers. The product is barely enough 
to supply home demands, but each year now marks an increase in 
this fruit. he southern part of the county seems to be more favor- 
able to fruit-growing than other sections, and here more care is 
being used in its culture. Peaches rank next to apples, and are found 
quite extensively planted in this favored locality. The peach is a 
short-lived tree here, however, both the winters and hot summers 
proving destructive. Care is used to replant orchards, and of late 
years the trees have been planted closer together that the toliage may 
afford protection to the bark from the scorching heats of the summer 
sun. Pears succeed here but are not cultivated in orchards yet; the 
same is true of cherries. Grapes are a prominent feature of the 
fruit interests of the county, almost every farmer having vines 
enough for his own supply. 

Stock-raising has always been an important part of husbandry 
in this county, but of late years is attracting a larger share ot at- 
tention. Grass never fails save in exceptional years, the moist nat- 
ure of the ground rendering the crop a sure and luxuriant growth. 
Until some ten or twelve years ago but little wheat was grown, and 
how it requires so large an expenditure of time and labor, that it ts 
being seriously debated whether a larger proportion of stock-raising 
would, not vield greater returns. Cattle and hogs are already an 
important source of income to the farmer, the latter animal showing 
rather the most care in breeding. A tew Shorthorn Durhams and 
Jerseys are found in the county for domestic purposes only, but there 
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is considerable talk by several of stocking up with registered cattle 
for breeding purposes. Tn hogs the Berkshire aud Jersey Reds seem 
to be the favorite varicties. Sheep. though not so generally kept by 
farmers, are still found in considerable numbers, in the aggregate. 
There are no large flocks, but most farmers keep a few head, some- 
times reaching a hundred or more. Dogs prove a great hindrance 
te this class of stock. On the subject of horses there ts considerable 
interest manifested. Oxen have been superseded here for some years, 
but the average farm horse has not been ereatly improved over the 
oviginal stock. The taste of the farmers inclines to the “all- 
purpose” class of horses, and the principal nprovement in breeding 
is toward the heavier class of annals. One or two horse fancicrs 
pty considerable attention to speed horses sand roadsters, but the 
farmers are rather inclined to the Norman and Clydesdale horses. 

Mules are bred and used to some extent, and the practice is be- 
coming more general. These animals command a readicr sale, and 
at higher prices than horses, which qualification added to their har- 
dier constitution and easy cost of maumtenance makes them more 
profitable than horses. 


FAI ASSOCIATION. 


The first attempt for a Fair Association was made in 1858. On 
the second of January in that year the Cumberland County Agricult- 
ural Society was formed with, Michael] Ruffner, as President; C. W. 
Pickering, C. C. Jones and Danicl B. Green, as Vice Presidents; 
James M. Ward, as Treasurer; A. G. Caldwell, Recording Secretary; 
and James LaDow, Corresponding Sceretary. This Association held 
two Fairs in the month of October 1858 and 1859 at Greenup. The 
ground seleeted was an elevated spot in the north part of the village, 
which was partially surrounded by a brush fence. No regular pre- 
miums were offered, but cups and speeial prizes were offered «ind 
competed for ina spirited manner. The people took an active part 
in making these exhibitions successful, and in the event were instru- 
mental in awakening a widespread interest in the improvement of 
agricultural subjects. In 1860. the exhibitions were removed to the 
county-seat, then called Prairie City, and were held on a ten-acre 
tract west of town.until the tall of 1865. The association had adopted 
a plan too liberal for the financial suceess of the enterprise, and 
at that time the association. finding itself unsuccessful, disbanded and 
gave place toa new organization. Under the new regime the site 
of the exhibitions was transferred to a plat of ten acres north of the 
Village. This orgunizition, though adopting stricter rules ot 
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membership, proved a failure so tay as finances were concerned. Ten 
neres were bargained for and Fairs held continuously from 13866 
until about 1874, when the mortgage held on the land was foreclosed. 
Another reorganization followed, andthe land redeemed, but the as- 
sociation held it but a short time when this property was sold and 
forty acres purchased about one-half a mile southeast of the county 
seat. Here Fairs were regularly maintained until 1880, when another 
reorganization was effected. The Fairs had degenerated somewhat 
and were not financially successful. At this juncture certain of the 
wealthy stockmen and farmers conceived the design of forming a 
stock company. This was done under the name of the Cumberland 
County District Agricultural Society. The former association's 
grounds were purchased and ten more acres added: large improve- 
ments were added, such as box stalls, a large covered amphitheater, 
new fencing outside and satety railing on each side of the track, the 
additional land cleaned of underbrush, ete., ete. The organization 
held its first exhibition in October, 1883,with the following officers : 
C. G. Jones, President; L. L. Logan, Viee President; William L. 
Bruster, Secretary; W. 5. Everhart, Treasurer; Gi. i. Weal, We 
H. Caty, 5. Mi Pennington, C.G. Jeines, “and Veley Weng, Dine 
tors. The stockholders are: L. N. Brewer, A. R. Iluston, W. L. 
Bruster, U. G. Jone, WV. H. Gawy, J. A. Me@andhshy & 7 Ashe 
will, W. C. Prather, Charles Hunker, 1. dem leean, Us: Ross 
Guy M. Lemen, Leon Sumerlin, Silas White, F. J. Heid, S. C. 
Miller, A. A. Neal, S. B. Pennington, F. M. Pennineton, Veley 
Perry, Wesley Perry, George Starger, Harlow Park, 5. C. Hol- 
supple, T’. P. Prather, V. EK. Chirk, Wis. Hverhart. 


EARLY SETTLERS—THEIR EXPERIENCES AND INDUSTRIES. 


The early immigration into HWlinois was principally from Ken- 
tucky, and across its territory from the States farther to the south 
and cast. About 1812 the inflow of population, which had been 
gaining force and numbers from the beginning of the century, was 
rapidly spreading over Southern Tinois along the main water courses. 
But the hostilities which broke out in that year and continued during 
the suceceding three vears, eave a sudden cheek to. and subsequently 
diverted the course of, this tide of immigration. The » Wabash coun- 
try” was famed faraud near, and many adventurous pioneers eame into 
what is now Crawford County as early as 1811, and even during the 
Indian hostilities, these pioneers received accessions. After coming 
to this land the danger of attack seemed so imminent that a consid- 
erable namber were forced to remain cooped up in a palisade fort at 
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Palestine until the cessation of the Indian troubles in TS8t4-15. Inthe 
meantime the more western portions of the State were considered sater, 
from the denser character of its settlements and its remoteness from the 
Indiana country where Indian hostilities seemed more vigorously car- 
riedon. The consequence was that this region of the State was aban- 
doned by settlers and suffered a considerable delay in its development. 
When this cause was no longer operative, the large navigable streams 
attracted the carher settlements, and it was nearly 1830 before the re- 
gion now embraced in Cumberland County received its first settlement. 

It will be observed, from a foregoing part of this work, that the 
Indian title to the larger part of the State was extinguished as early as 
1816. The savages did not at once abandon the territory eeded, but 
under a provision of these treaties lived and hunted here for years, 
while numerous reservations in favor of individuals and fimilies. 
made these relics of a peculiar race, like dying embers ofa creat fire, 
a familiar sight for years to many of the present generation. Until 
about 1825, the natives were in full possession of the territory of 
Cumberland County, thongh thety numbers gradually erew less, 
until the Black Hawk war, in 1832, took them allaway. The Kieka- 
poo tribes furnished the larger part of those who found a home in 
this region. ‘These received annuities at Vincennes, and had villages 
on the old Perry place and further up the Embarrass River. This tribe, 
in 1763, oceupied the country southwest of the southern extremity 
of Lake Michigan, but on the removal of the Hlini followed south- 
ward, making their villages on the Mackinaw and later on the San- 
gamon River, The settlers of Southern Hlinois found them all along 
the Embarrass. They were more civilized, industrious, energetic and 
cleanly than the neighboring tribes, and it was also true that they 
were more implacable in their opposition to the whites. They were 
prominent among the tribes that fora century earried on the exter- 
minatme war against the friendly Tlinois confederation. They were 
prominent in all the Indian struggles against Generals Harmer, St. 
Clair and Wayne; and maintained their hostility to the whites and 
triendly tribes to the last. During the years 1510 and 1811, in con- 
junction with the Chippewas, Pottawatomies and Ottawas, they 
committed so many thefts and inurders on the frontier settlements, 
that Governor Edwards was compelled to employ foree to suppress 
them. When removed from Illinois they still retained their old ani- 
mosities against the Americans and went to Texas, then a province 
of Mexico, to get beyond the jurisdiction of the United States. They 
claimed relationship with the Pottawatomies, and perhaps the Saes 
und Foxes, and Shawnees. 
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The white settlement of Cumberland County came close upon 
the retreat of the savages. Indeed, the squatter and hunter who 
constitute the advance line of the permanent settlement was here 
betore, aud from 1520 to 1830 this region was a common hunting 
evound for both the white and red man. Tt ts difficult at this time to 
aseertain who first made his permanent settlement here. It is prob- 
able, however, that John Tully was the original pioneer in the ter- 
ritory now embraced within the limits of Cumberland County. He 
was a native of East Tennessee, and came early to Marion County, 
I]. From this section he moved in 1828 to the site of Johnstown, 
in Cottonwood Township, for the purpose of establishing a still and 
grist-mill. The two enterprises were naturally and frequently asso- 
ciated at that time, and the settlements which had been formed fur- 
ther north gave abundant promise of a good patronage. He first 
built a atill-house in the edge of the timber, and im 1829 built a 
small log water-mill, and afterwards another cabin for a residence. 
arly in this year, — Hunt, with his two sons-in-law. Henry Lance 
and Purcell. settled in the vicinity of Tully. This funily came from 
Indiana, but were originally from Tennessee. <A little later, in 1829, 
the fumilies of Levi and David Beals were added to the settlement 
on Muddy Point, and in 1880. the family of Joseph Berry, from 
Maury County, Tenn. Tn the fall of 1829.2 settlement was formed 
on the Emburrass near Sconce’ Bend. James Gil. a native of Ken- 
tucky, and one of the occupants of old Fort Lv Motte. at Palestine. 
in Crawford County, came here. After the pacification of the Indi- 
ans at the close of the war in 1812. he settled on the sand praine, 
and married there. Soon afterward, with Ins family and houschold 
effects, he exme on horseback to the site of the old homestead 
which he now oecupies, and has lived there ever since. This 
wis in December, 1829, and without other assistanee than his horses 
and wife, he erected a pole cabin in which he passed the winter, near 
the Ryan Ford. Le subsequently moved to the site of his present 
dwelling. In the same full. A. Y. Dobbs. a native of Alabama, 
came to the vicinity of Sconce’ Bend. In the following year came 
to this settlement Alexander Baker, three families of the Ashbys, 
all Kentuckians by birth; —— Piner, who stayed but a short time 
before he left the region, and Thomas Seonee., who came from Ken- 
tueky in 1830. Phere was at this time a strong settlement on the 
upper part of the Mmbarrass, and not acabin along the route of the 
projected: National road. Tn 1830, a strong settlement was begun 
on Bear Creek. most of the timiles forming it coming from 
Indiana, but originally coming trom the border States of the South. 
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Of these were John Inghram, originally from Tennessee; John ul- 
fer, from the same State; George Lake and sever 1 other ftrnilies, 
originally from Kentucky eda Indiana. 

In 1832, the work began on the National road through this 
county, and attracted settlements along its line. The road had been 
surveyed before this, but no work was performed on it here until 
about this time. Wm. C. Greenup had been connected with the 
engineer corps that laid out the road, and subsequently, in company 
with Joseph Barbour, took a contract to construct the bridge at or 
near the village which bears his name. La B. Rose, then a resident 
of Martinsville, in Clark County, found employment with him, and 
secking to enter into a speeulation at the same time, secured forty 
acres just west of the present village and built his eabin, subsequently 
platting a town. Barbour came trom Louisville, and brought a 
stoek of goods, but never was considered permanent resident. 
Greenup had his residence in Vandalia, and the settlement at ** Rose- 
dale,” while of some size, was chiefly made up of temporary sojourn- 
ers, Workers on the road. But among these were a few whose names 
are still familiar sounds in the county. Of these were the families 
of Lathrop, Ewart, Hazlewood and Vandike. About 1833, George 
Henson and David Henson, with Jack Houtchins, cut outthe National 
road through this county, and settled at Woodbury./ As early as 
1831, George Woodbury had built his cabin here, but he made no 
improvements and did not own the land, though he gave his name 
to the village platted here. Thomas B. Ross, a native of Kentucky, 
enme to this loerlity also about 1833, but two yeurs later moved to 
the more thriving village of Greenup, but soon afterward returned. 
Levi Beal eame down from Muddy Point in this year and kept a 
tavern. West of Woodbury was quite a strong settlement. Chip- 
man Webster eame in 1832, and settled on the National road about 
a mile and a quarter west of Woodbury, where he kept tavern, and 
about one and three-quarters miles further west was Abram Marble. 
John and William Owens, natives of Kentucky, were in this region 
as early as 1830, and James Mullen, a native of Ohio, in 18323 in 
1834, the frmily of James Green, a native of Richmond, Va., ubout 
amile west of Woodbury. D. B. Green was a lad of some five years 
when his father came first to the connty in 1832. The fan ily was 
then in Ohio, and his father brought some fine horses nnd a jack trom 
Maysville, Ky., to Charleston, to sell. Young Green rode the jack 
while his father rede one and led three more. Selling these ani- 
mils in this vicinity of the State, Mr. Green selected land in this 
county, and entered it, moving his family two years liter.  D. 'T. 
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Wisner came here in 1833 or 1834. to work on the National road. He 
was but a boy, and apprenticed to John Bruster, a tanner, of Shelby- 
ville. Il]. The trade does not seem to have pleased him,and he sought 
the public work for employment. Ife remained here and was for a 
long time closely identified with this county. Samuel Isingery and 
son were carly settlers of Cumberland. They came in 1834, from 
Ohio. and made their home in this vicinity. _Ilenson Bright was an 
early settler on the Embarrass River, between the settlement at 
Sconce’ Bend and Greenup. He wasa native ot Kentucky, and one 
of the families in the fort at Palestine; he came to Cumberland 
County about 1830. Henry Nees, a native of Tennessee, was another 
of the occupants of the fort, and eame here about the same time, 
settling near the Ford which still bears hisname. Fewel Hampton 
was among the settlers of 1830, and was noted as a great “fiddler.” 
It is said that he would earry his violin about with him as most of 
the pioneers did their guns, and it was no unusual thing to find him 
playing on his favorite instrument when he ought to have been 
hocing his corn. Aaron Mahaffey was another eccentric settler of 
1830. He was noted asa great hunter, and supported himself en- 
tirely by his rifle. Among those who came in to reinforce these 
various settlements, trom 1835 to 1845, were Danie] Decius, from 
Ohio. in 1835 or 18365; Dr. Samuel Quinn, about 1838, trom Ohio; Dr. 
James Ewart. from the same State, about 1838; Silas Inftcut, a 
local Methodist preacher. from New York, in 1840; Wade, about 
1842; Edward Talbott, from Ohio, in 1844; James Ward. from Ohio, 
about 1840; Charles and James McKnight, about 1843: Isaac Sayers; 
Shiplors, two families; TIouse, Dow, Drummond, Petersons, Jacob 
Green, Armonrs, Beni White, Watson, ete. 

In 1843, when the county of Cumberland was formed, there 
were about 2,000 inhabitants, but from this time to 1850. immigra- 
tion almost ceased, and emigration was sufhcient to keep the 
growth of the population at about a standstill. In 1845. the cholera 
proved fatal to many here, and in 1848 and 1849, a considerable num- 
ber joined the current setting toward California. About 1850, 
however, the land warrants issued to the soldiers of the Mexican 
war began to bring about a change. These warrants got into the 
hands of persons about to seck new homes, and trom 1850 to 1853 
almost every acre of public land was entered, and largely by actual 
settlers. The early settlements were all made in some point of tim- 
ber, at Muddy Point, Sconce’ Bend, Nees’ Ford. Greenup, Woodbury 
and Bear Creek, thus encircling the central part. of the connty. which 
for vears was tdinost a inarsh. water standing all over the prairie 
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portion up to a horse’s belly until August. Daniel Kingery lost 
faith in the country and returned Kast, but after a year or two came 
back to this county. In his published reminiscences he says Greenup 
was a hamlet then of a half dozen cabins; from that point to 
Towertown there was but one house, and trom thenee to Wisner’s 
the families of Webster, Saracool, and John Gardner were the only 
residents. Between where he now lives and Dutehtown, or Teutop- 
olis. there was but one cabin, and the latter village consisted only 
of a double log hopse, which was used as store and dwelling by Jno. 
Tracktort. From the residence of Wisner to Newton. in Jasper 
County. there was but one cabin, and that was oeenpied by Albert 
Caldwell. A traveler from Ohio, on his way to the West to pur- 
chase land, came along the National road and leaves an account of 
his impressions of the lower part of the county, written ina diary. 
On the 16th of November, 1838, he reached Marshall, in Clark 
County, “and trom thence rode thirty miles into the prairie to 
Greenup, making thirty-three miles of poor country and thinly set- 
tled. Oa Saturday, left Greenup ; the weather cold and prairie large. 
Noticed several large hewed log houses; look like our double barns. 
They were mostly deserted and vacant, the people appearing to be 
ullin the streets standing about a five thit had been kindled in the 
streets. They seemed in fine spirits, or fine spirits in them; the lat- 
ter is supposed to be the case.” The other villages do not seem to 
have attracted his attention. 

The earlier sites chosen tor the frontier cabin were along the 
high points of timber that skirted the streams. The prairie at that 
time was covered with joint grass, which at times reached the enor- 
mous height of ten or twelve feet. There was little natural drain- 
age. and the rain tall lay upon the ground, after saturating the soil, 
until the whole prairie urea was one great swale. Accustomed to a 
timbered and rolling couatry, the first settlers could not believe 
that the open Jand could ever be tilled; and it was practically im- 
possible tor the pioneers, few in number and limited in resources, to 
cultivate it. The site chosen for a firm. therefore, was in the tim- 
ber. The cabin was a simple log pen with a door, a window, and a 
puncheon floor. At first glass was not to be had, and greased paper, 
which was proof against the rain, and at the same time admitted a 
faint light, was used as a substitute. It was no unusual thing for 
eabins to be erected without # nail, wooden pegs supplying their 
place, and most of these first structures were erected with buta 
limited supply. ‘The work on the farm was carried on by the men 
ant boys under similar disadvantages. A space cleared of its timber 
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was ploughed with the rude implement of the time and planted to 
eorn. What the crows, black-birds and squirrels left was ample for 
the needs of the finnily. There was no accessible market for the 
produce, and tew farmers but had plenty of “hog and hominy.” 
There were very few large famms. The range of wild grass, the 
moss and roots were so abundant in the woods that hogs, cattle and 
horses required but little other food, and that was in general corn 
alone. It is probable that a single corn-field of five acres consti- 
tuted the majority of the early farms. Wheat was not sown for 
some years, as there were no mills to ervind it if a crop had been 
secured. Mills were a prime necessity of the early days, but even 
when secured, the demands of the frrm or the difficulties of early 
traveling prevented the settler from ‘* going to mill.” Resort was 
then had, so long as the corn was soft, to the ‘ grater” made of per- 
torated tin, or sheet iron. Upon the rough side of this crude instru- 
ment the corn was reduced to a condition which made it adapted to 
the use of the pioneer housewife. Later, when the corn became 
hard, it had to be reduced ina mortar or handmill. Almost every 
family had its ** hominy block.” This was formed from a large block 
orstump. .\ large hole, ‘ kettle shaped,” was made in it by burning 
and scraping. Over this, suspended to a huge ‘‘sweep,” often by : 
wild grape vine, was a heavy stick of wood, the lower end of which 
was provided with an iron wedge. The “sweep” was converted 
into a spring-pole by fastening the lower end by stakes driven into 
the ground. By such machinery hundreds of bushels of corn were 
reduced to hominy and a course meal, which furnished the corn-pone. 
An provement upon this was the handmill, which some of the 
well-to-do farmers sometimes possessed. This consisted of one stone 
running upon another ina frame, the upper one being provided with 
an “eye” anda jandle, and with this the boys were accustomed to 
grind the family’s supply of meal. 


? 


It was not long before power-mills were built. The streams 
afforded good sites and power for water-mills, for a part of the year, 
but the lack of good mechanics often forced the pioneers to depend 
upon the horse-mill. This consisted of a small run of stone, manu- 
factured by the miller out of ‘ nigeer-heads.” The power was con- 
veyed to this by a large cog-wheel of ten or fifteen feet diameter, 
placed upon a perpendicular axle, which was caused to revolve by 
levers placed iu it at right angles near the ground, to which horses 
were attached. The carliest mills in the county were erected at 
Johustown. Here in 1829, John Tully had a little water-mill, but as 
the river did not always afford power to run it, he erected a horse-mill, 
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and in low stages of water he was accustomed to transfer the 
home-made buhrs from the mill to the horse-power. Another horse- 
mill was early built at Woodbury, by Levi Beals, and in 1832 a good 
mill was established at Greenup. These mills drew patronage from 
miles around, and were generally run to their fullest capacity. The 
abundance of corn, and the small demand tor it gave rise to another 
industry, which was of donbttul advantage to the community. —Dis- 
tilleries were generally built as a part of the miller’s establishment, 
or near at hand. Holly had one which was patronized fully as mueh 
as the mill, and was probably more influential in making the place 
one of importanee. H. B. Russell operated the still in later years, 
using a steam still. The product was sold to farmers in exchange 
for corn, and to the stores and groceries in the neighborhood where 
it was often the principal commodity tor sale. Whisky was a reg- 
ular beverage, and very few of the pioneers were without it. At 
the “still” whisky was kept in a large vessel, and a cup near by, 
and every one was welcome to so much as he eared to drink. After 
tansy ecume up in the spring, this was added, and ‘tansy bitters” 
was then kept for the public entertainment. 

Some reminiscences, by Daniel Kingery, and published in a re- 
cent issue of the Democrat, give an interesting account of the re- 
sources of the southwestern part of the county at an early date: 

‘‘Tfis place of marketing and trading was at Woodbury and 
Dutehtown, generally at Woodbury. Wisner kepta stock of goods 
suchas was needed by the people at that time, and in addition to 
this he kept 1 supply of ‘tire water,” and it was here they used to 
congregate and indulge their appetites and practice their pugilistic 
skill. At those times as well is now there were some who ‘ went 
considerable,” and even prided themselves upon their muscular pow- 
ers. He says he has seen as muchas ten gallons of whisky drank 
here in one day. Of course that mueh whisky in men would natur- 
ally produce considerable tight. For milling he depended on the 
horse-mill at Towertown, owned and operated by a Mr. Beals. 
For meat he depended to a great extent upon the woods. There 
was plenty of deer here then. But Uncle Daniel says he had never 
been trained to the chase and was not much of « Nimrod. But he 
had brought with him an excellent gun with the intention,of course, 
of shooting deer, for amusement, if nothing else. Ile relates his first 
experience in deer hunting which was taken wita his brother Ste- 
phen, who was an experienced hunter. Early in the morning they 
were in the woods. Just north of what is now known as the ‘ Good’ 
farm they separated, and in a short time up jumped a deer and he 
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thought he had a dead shot sure, and fired, and away went the deer. 
His shot brought his brother to him. After caretully examining 
the ground they tound some blood which was evidence he had hit 
the deer—so they took the track expecting every moment to come 
upon the dead deer. Around and around they followed the deer 
track (there was snow on the ground), supposing the deer was ‘gut’ 
shot. ‘This they kept up until evening when the deer passed upon 
the prairie close home. Ife then ealled his dog which run it up near 
to Gardner's, who put on a fresh dog and caught it. After putting 
ina whole day of continued travel, he came up to find another reap- 
ing the reward of his hard day’s chase. It was found that instead 
of a gut wound he had only cut the deer a little on the inner side 
of one hind leg. His next and last experience in deer hunting he 
took sometime after this. The next time he concluded he would 
ride. Starting out one morning he had gone but a short distance 
when a large buck presented a broadside view; this time certain of 
his game he up and fired and away went the buck. He rode back 
home, laid his gun up, and he says that settled his deer hunting. ” 

Game of all kinds was abundant, and most of the men were good 
marksmen.  J*ur-bearing animals were the most remunerative, as 
their skins found a ready sale at their eabin doors. A branch of the 
American Fur Company was established at St. Louis, and its agents 
found their way throughout this country. One gentleman relates 
that he caught 184 coons one season, and disposed of them all ata 
good price, some of them as high as seventy-five cents. Wolves 
were found here in great numbers, and were hunted as a means of 
protection from their depredations. Three kinds infested the coun- 
try. the timber wolf, a large, tierce animal; the gray wolf, a large but 
not so powerful as the former, and the coyote, or prairie wolf. 
None of these animals were bold enough to attack persons, but 
small pigs, calves and sheep tell an easy prey to them. Their howl- 
ingat night was calculated to unnerve those who were tresh in the 
country, or to those who knew something of the fiereer timber wolf 
of Kentucky and Ohio. A bounty subsequently oflered by the 
State and county stimulated the hunters, and these Animals were 
early driven from: this region. 

The work of the women was of that arduous kind tound every- 
where on the frontier or in a new settlement. The hatehel and 
brake, the spinning wheel and loom were inalmost every cabin. A 
few sheep were maintained in spite of the depredations of wolves 
and dogs, andthe wool once shorn trom the animal was turned over 
to the housewife to be converted into clothing, for men and women. 
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Housekeeping was crowded into the smallest possible space, to give 
room to the more exacting duties of preparing cloth and clothing. 
The principal amusements of the women were the outgrowth of 
these latter duties. Wool picking, spinning parties and quiltings 
were the harmless dissipations of the women, and besides these there 
were the husking bees, loggings and an occasional camp meeting tor 
diversion. 

The dress of the people of Cumberland was of the most prim- 
itive kind. Coon-skins furnished caps for the men, while buekskin 
furnished durable if not so pleasant pants for the men. This, with 
the linsey-woolsey blouse completed the usual attire of the men. 
Tansey-woolsey was the material with which the women clothed 
themselves, wnd was their only wear, save, perhaps, a calico dress 
for special occasions. But this was not considered a great privation, 
where all fared alike, and with wholesome tood the work of pioneer 
times could be and was accomplished with less repining than are the 
duties of more favored times. A very sore trial, and one keenly 
felt. was the regular attack of the ague or miasmatic fevers which 
haunted this country until recent years. This infliction visited the 
whole country impartially, and some entire communities were pros- 
trated at the same time. Mr. Vandike relates that at Greenup he 
was the only well person in the village, and as he then had no 
family of his own to care for, he was pressed into the service of the 
beleaguered town, and found it difficult to answer the demands made 
upon him for assistance. Physicians were few, and loeated at distant 
points, but if this had not been the case, the settlers did not have 
the means to employ them for every recurrence of this familiar 
mrdady. Each family had a store of receipts and a stock of herbs, 
and these were made into decoctions which generally weakened the 
foree of the reeurring ‘ shakes.” 

Of the social status, an exhaustive series of articles, contributed 
by an “Old Settler” to one of the papers of the county, may com- 
plete this branch of the subject. Te writes as follows: 

‘It isa notable fact that in the early settlement of Cumberland 
County, her pioneer settlers, generally speaking, were rude and 
eccentric in manners, and their education in the important art of 
reading and writing sadly neglected. The educational status of the 
people in those palmy days of perilous adventures, was the result of 
unavoidable and adverse circumstances, over which the most ambi- 
tious aspirant for scholastic honors had no control, however ardent 
the disposition in that direction. This want of ‘book larnin’y as 
the natives were pleased to term it, was not exclusively confined to 
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the borders of Cumberland County, but the unenviable legacy had 
been distributed with a lavish and prodigal hand throughout the 
wide expanse of the whole State. In reverting to this marked feat- 
ure of the ‘old settlers’ there is nothing censurable to that noble 
class, usa different conclusion could not have been reasonably ex- 
pected with a fair and just knowledge of their progenitors. They 
were the sons and daughters of those illustrious characters, who, 
while yet basking in the sunlight of joyous manhood and woman- 
hood beyond the eastern slopes of the Alleghanies, had listened with 
wonder and astonishment to the marvelous stories of the pilgrim 
travelers, who pictured in ‘rhapsody of words’ the rich and the 
beautitul domain that stretched out in its native and original grand- 
eur toward the setting sun. They were the descendants of those 
who, casting aside the endearments of their native heath, first erected 
the home of civilization upon the productive soil of Ohio and Ken- 
tucky. Here they were compelled to assist their parents in the toil- 
some task of clearing their newly-made settlement. Schools and 
institutions of learning which now dot the area of those once west- 
ern wilds, were then slumbering in embryo. Without the advan- 
tages and facilities of acquiring an ordinary education, and with 
energies, ineessantly engaged in the important object of averting 
dangers that environed them, and procuring raiment and subsistence 
for their families, it could not be supposed that they could progress 
very rapidly in educational matters. Under such disadvantages they 
arrived at the age of maturity, and having inherited the adven- 
urous spirits of their progenitors began to glance significantly 
towards the vast prairies of the West. Collecting the seanty and 
wviilable means at their disposal they journeyed hither, where they 
settled down and invested in Uncle Sam’s ‘celebrated s’il.’ With 
the advantage of long experience, and the additional advantage of 
mitural cleared farms, they soon began to prosper and rapidly aceu- 
mulated in worldly possessious. 

“Tn the midst of their thriftiness and prosperity they began to 
realize the importance of cultivating and developing the unpolished 
minds of their children, and placing them under the tutelage of 
some learned prodigy, that had performed the remarkable feat of 
‘going through’? Webster's Elementary Spelling Book, and accom- 
plished the then looked upon ‘double-summersault-act’ of advane- 
ing mathematically as firas ‘vulear fractional figures. By 
consultation and discussion anone eich other, an interest was 
awakened in each neighborhood, and soon schoolhouses, though 
rude amd unprepossessing in appearance, began to loom up 
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all over the country. © The schoolmaster with his diretul rod 
and terrible facial contour was not long in forthcoming. He soon 
introduced himself in the varions communities or neighborhoods to 
the delight of parents and dismay of unruly urchins. He was 
viewed as a natural prodigy and sat upon his throne like a petty 
monarch of a limited principality. He was consulted upon matters 
that happened to arise either public oy private. and his decision was 
then reewrded with the same deference as those of the Supreme 
Court are now. 

«Morally speaking, we would not offer the ‘old settler’ 
as an example and model, worthy of imitation if we cher- 
ished the least inclination to advanee and improve the moral 
standard of the youth of the country. They were extremely per- 
tinacious in manifesting marked disrespect for the author of the first 
commandment, and persistently adhered to the execrable fashion in 
those days of introducing «d—n ’ in peaceful conversation. ‘This des- 
pieable custom and hahit arose not trom any intended sacrilege, but 
was the result of want of acquaimtanee with the English descriptive 
adjectives. If profanity was a marked feature in the social and friendly 
tete-a-tete of the ‘original inhabitants,’ how uninviting to the sensi- 
tive and fastidious ear of morality must have been the immediate vicin- 
ity of warmand angry political discussions, over which the conscience 
exercises no restraint. Very frequently have we witnessed a meet- 
ing of two friends in days gone by, and listened to their exchange 
of words. and noted the observation ‘that d—dest,’ sometimes 
accompanied with its superlative addition, was a substitute for all 
and every adjective known to the English idiom. «Ieean beat any 
man swearing I ever heard,’ was the expression used in giving a 
graphic description of some celebrity of more than ordinary capacity 
and prominence. He was always adjudged by the hearer to be a 
‘devil of 2 fellow.’ 

«“ Horse-racing, shooting-matches and amusements of similar 
character were indulged in to a considerable extent. These horse- 
races, in which the most speedy material was brought into requi- 
sition, approximated to what we now-a-days term acontest hetween 
-serubs.? These races were usually largely attended and seldom 
failed to convoke all the ‘old settlers.” Those were the periodical 
fetes and gala days that amused the ‘old settlers” and gave unlim- 
ited license and excuse for them to run riot and confusion. The 
termination or close of these entertainments, generally concluded 
with a series of engagements for pugilistic honors, in which the 
contestants tieured and were disfigured. Morally speaking, the ‘old 
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settlers had a failing that has been handed down unimpaired to 
the present genertion. He couldn’t forego the eestatic pleasure to 
be derived from a stifl glass of old bourbon. 1 was his tirst love, 
and how consoling it must be to look baek through a dark vista of 
year's with the proud consciousness that he never «went back * on his 
first love. Almost every individual had an acquired tondness tor 
whisky. and was inconsolable when some untoreseen accident sep- 
arated him from his quid idol, and he was prevented from his regu- 
lar devotions at the shrine of Bacchus. 

«The most conmendable feature that clusters around the mem- 
ories of early days was the manifest sociability of the people. Al- 
though they possessed some inherent attributes that were obnoxious 
to refined ideas and culture. yet in their social intercourse with each 
other they displayed those exemplary traits of character whieh ean 
only emanate from 2 warm and generous heart. It they deviated 
from the strict rules of morality and indulged themselves in 
habits and excesses that have been disearded by progressive eciviliza- 
tion us enervating and ruinous, they still retained those estimable 
virtues which are inseparably allied with a generous and hospitable 
people. Unpretentious and unostentatious, they tendered whatever 
hospitality their houses «afforded, and were assiduous in their efforts 
to provide for the comfort of those who, by chanee, were cast within 
the purview of them domestic circles. There was not any affee- 
tation in their liberal entertainment of their visitors and guests, and 
selfishness and motives of interest cannot be rightfully adjudged as 
the prompting and incentive by which they were influenced in the be- 
stowal of their bemignity upon the hungry and shelterless. History 
may ascribe to the ‘old settlers” of days gone by, ignorance. immno- 
rality, eccentricity and rudeness of manners, but if never can, without 
amanifest spirit of injustice, but speak in praise and commendation of 
their excellence asa hospitable people. No footsore traveler. seck- 
ing rest and shelter from his wearisome ploddings. was ever refused 
adimittance to their homes. They manitested no distinction or par- 
tiahity in opening their doors to the weary and hungry. The penniless 
wanderer, covered with the dust of his journey and clothed in the gar- 
nents of destitution and poverty. was as kindly welcomed to their 
thresholds, as the arrogant nabob, drawn by his richly eaparisoned 
steeds, and integumented in the gaudy trappings of wealth. [ft was 
suflicent for them to know that their hospitality was solicited. and the 
‘sissing hog’ and ‘steaming hominy” bespoke the stranger's welcome. 

“Tn the way of repast, for the entertainment of their guest, the 
‘old settlers © supphed their festal board with porkling, hominy, 
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‘sussatrack tay, and ‘gobs’ of hoe-cake, which in the absence of 
modem luxuries were disposed of with remarkable relish. The 
adornments and convenience of the table were notable only by their 
absence. Ordinary table furniture was had ouly in a limited supply, 
but the fare was none the less enjoyed, nor the welcome less real.” 


POLITICAL ONGANIZATION. 


Cumberland County had its origin in the enterprise of the lead- 
ing men of Greenup, rather than in the necessities of the situation, 
or in the general voice of the people. The National road, then the 
great thoroughtire of the West, seemed to open up to the ambitious 
village unlimited possibilities of growth. It was a thriving village 
in 1840, with mills patronized trom fiarand near, and business attrae- 
tions superior to any place within thirty miles about it. It was 
natnral that the leading spirits of such a place should aspire to the 
additional prestige which the location of a county-seat located here 
wouldgiveit. 14. I. Starkweather was then in the legislature, and was 
allied with the interests of this section of the original Coles County. 
It was easy therefore to enlist him in the project of the formation of 
new county, and the preceding act was the result. To the most of 
the people the act came unsought.and it may be doubted whether, if 
submitted to a general vote in the light of the next year’s expe- 
rience, the county would have been so early formed. However, there 
was no hesitancy on the part of the people in carrying out the act of 
formation. The preliminary election was held, and on the 8th of 
May, 1843, the Commissioners met at Greenup to complete the organ- 
ization and put the new machinery of government in motion. It 
may be interesting to note the record of these early proceedings, 
and the first year's proceedings are here substantially copied: “ Com- 
missioners’ Court, Special Term, May 8. 1843.—At the organization 
of the County Commissioners’ Court of Cumberland County and 
State of Hlinois, begun and held in Greenup, in said county. com- 
mencing on Monday. the 8th day of May, 1843; whereupon James Gill, 
Charles G. Chowning and David T. Wisner, Esquires, appeared, pre- 
sented their certificates of election, and were severally sworn into 
office as the law directs; and also J. F. Holley, Clerk ot) said 
Court, came and presented his certificate of election, and also. his 
official bond, which said bond is approved by the court, and ordered 
to be spread upon the records of the court, which said bond is in the 
following words and figures, to-wit, ete. 

“The said J. I. Holley also took and subscribed to the following 
oath, to wit : ete. 
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« Ordered,—That the county he laid off1 ito road distriets. with 
the following metes und bounds. to wit: [The description would 
prove too tedious and is omitted, bit the Supervisors appointed are 
as follows: No. 1, Thoda Garrett; No. 2, M. Bb. Roxs; No. 3, J.N- 
Hays; No. 4. Wm. Jones: No. 5, Wm. House; No. 6, nos Stewart; 
No. 7. Andrew 8. Freeman; No. &, San] Montgomery: No. 9, Thos. 
C. Tutewiler; No. 10, Malton Cramer; No. 11, Jno. Carpenter, No. 12, 
Abert B. Stull.j 

«* Ordered —That the Supervisor in each district call upon each 
able-bodied male person between the ages of twenty-one and fifty 
vears. to perform three days’ labor on all roads in their respective 
districts. 

«Ordered,—That the county be laid off into eleetion and justice's 
precincts, with the following metes and bounds, to-wit: [These are 
omitted in this place. ] : 

«May 9, 18483,—On petition of a number of citizens, Nathan S. 
Aleshire and Thomas Brewer were appointed Constables. Over- 
seers of the Poor were appointed for the different precincts as fol- 
lows: Woodbury, Levi Beals; Clear Creek, HL Williams: Cottonwood, 
Hyde Perrin: Greenup, A. 5. Freeman; Hurricane, Ambrose Carner;: 
Long Point, Thos. C. Tutewiler. Lewis H. Goodwin was appoimted 
Assessor for the county, und Thos. Sconee, Colleetor, with « fee of 4 
per cent. for his services.” 

«Trustees of School Lands were appointed as tollows: For 
Township 9 north, Range 8 east, Levi Beals. Jno. Gardner and Ellis 
McKay: Township 9 north, Range 7 east, Jno. W. Jones, Stephen 
Kingery and Thoda Garrett; Township 10 north, Range 10 east, 
Albert Cutright. Hugh Reed and William Davis. Court adjourned 
sine die. 

« June 5, 1843,—A_ petition was presented praying the court to 
erant the viewing and foeating of a road from the National road, at 
the half-inile stake, of Sections 34 and 27, Township 10 north. Range 
10 east. thence north on the half-section-line, one mile: thenee west 
one-half mile to the line dividing Sections 21 and 22. Township and 
Ranee aforesaid; thenee north until it interseets the road ramming 
east and west. north of Cutright’s. 

« Ordered.—That the Treasurer pay Wim. Price the sum of $40, 
with interest from date. bearing at the rate of 12 per cent. per an- 
num, for money leaned to purchase books and stationery for the 
different county officers of Cumberland County, out of the first 
money that comes into his hands. 

« Ordered.—That a tax be levied at the rate of 15 per centum. 
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to every 100 dollars, for the year of our Lord 1848, for a revenue 
for county purposes. [Then follows the names of Grand and Petit 
Jurors, omitted here.} Adjourned szne die. 

“Special term. July 4.1543. Petition was presented for the 
viewing and locating a road beginning on county-line at half mile 
corner of Section 28, Township 1] north, Range 10 east, thence south 
through middle of Section 28 and 33, Township and Range as aforesaid 

‘to the township-line. when it intersects a county road ranning on 
suid township-hne. 

« Another, fora road commencing on State road leading from 
Shelbyville to Palestine. Hlinois, at the line dividing Sections 1] and 
12, in Township 9 north, Range 9 east, thence south on or near saic 
line to the county-line. Adjourned. 

July 5th. Time emploved by the court in examining and ap- 
proving bonds tor donations for the county-seat of Cumberland 
County. Adjourned sznae de. 

Special term, August 18th, 1843. Ordered,—thiat an election 
be held on the 23d day of September, A. D. 1845. at the different 
precinets of Cumberland County, T1.. for the purpose of voting for 
a county-seat for said county, at which said election a poll to be 
opened in each precinet for two points.viz: Sconce’ Bend and Greenup. 
Holley was allowed $6 for official services, and the court adjoifrned 
sine die. 

‘Regular term. September 4th, 1845. [Newly clected Commis- 
sioners and Clerk took oath. Favorable report was made on the two 
roads petitioned forat June meeting.] D.'T. Wisner, J. P., reported 
fines against Johnson Bright for assault and battery,—$5: against 
Jesse Benls for same offence,—83. Daniel Needham, J. P., reported 
fines against D. T. Wisner, for &ssault and battery,—$3; against 
John D. Smith and Chipman Webster, each for the same offense,— 
$3. The latter gave notice of appeal. Against Jolin D. Gardner, 
for failing to comply with iw regarding estrays,—$10. Execution 
in hands of Constable. Payment of sundry election expenses were 
ordered, and a bounty of $1 for the sealp of wolves over six months 
old, and the court adjourned. 

“October 25, 1843, James Housley, Jr., John Dow, and Lem- 
uc] Peterson, appointed trustees of school lands in,Pownship 10 north, 
Range 8 cast. Silas Anderson, appointed Constable for Cottonwood 
precinct on petition. Appropriations were made of niney-four cents 
for paper and inks and $3 to Wisner for services. Adjourned. 

** December, 1843. Ordered, that the Treasurer pay dames Ewart 
for candles and labor done, $2.12. Formed Wabash precinct, 
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appropriated $13.43 to James Ewart for labor performed, and sundry 
election expenses, and adjourned.” 

Thus ends the record of the first year’s experience as an independ- 
ent county. The record is but an imperfect echo, however, of the 
agitations that absorbed the citizens of the new county, By the aet 
which formed the county the settlement of the county-seat was left 
to the people for devision, and a contest was at once begun which 
has not ceased even now. In the course of settlement the northern 
part of the county had developed nearly as rapidly as the more ta- 
vored region along the National road, and it was doubtless something 
of a disappointment to the Greenup people to find the location of 
the county-seat so ably contested by this section. A igh point on 
the Embarrass River within the present limits of Cottonwood Town- 
ship, known as Sconce’ Bend, but platted as DeKalb for the purposes 
of this contest, was offered in competition with Greenup. The rival 
points were canvassed and the two sections bronght out their 
supporters to the last voter, and in the issue proved very evenly hal- 
anced. On the 23d of September the vote was had, and out of 431 
votes polled, Sconce’{Bend received 219,a bare majority of seven votes. 
The vote shows the nature of the settlement at that time; the pre- 
ceincts of Hurricane and Clear erecks gave 72 und 23 votes respectively 
tor Sconce’ Bend; Lone Point, 51 for Greennp and 4 for the Bend: 
Cottonwood, 1 for Greenup and 74 for the Bend; Woodbury. 46 for 
Grecnupand 17 for the Bend, and Greenup 114 for its own location, 
and 29 for ‘its adversary. Although Delxalb was thus snecesstul in 
the contest before the people, the seat of justice was never located 
there. James Gill and Thomas Sconee gave bond for the donation 
at DeKalb, but it was subsequengly found that the title was cneum- 
bered,and the friends of the rival Village made all the capital possible 
out of this circumstance. UWowever, logs were drawn and prepara- 
tions made for the erection of county buildings at Dekalb, until 
October 15, 1844, when the Commissioners ordered the work sus- 
pended. Phe question was by no means so easily decided. The 
proprietors of DeKalb insisted upon the sufficieney of their bond 
and plead the previous official sanction. but the Connnissioners still 
hesitated. The bond was subsequently submitted to Judge Tarkan, 
who decided that theZbond was legally sufficient, and in April, 1548, 
the Commissioners reluctantly decided to take a deed of the property, 
and the same was recorded. In the following June, the court decided 
to advertise for bids for the construction of the public buildings, and 
on the 20th of July the contract was let. There was stilla good deal 
of doubt whether the county had a good title, and it was decided to 
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onee more submit the whole matter to the people. The site of De- 
Kalb was reconveyed to James Gill, and in February, 1549, an act 
was passed by the legislature authorizing another election and con- 
firming the action of the Commissioners. At this election there were 
several contestants—Greenup, Pleasantville, Jerome, Buck’s Knoll, 
und even * Bill Dad,” at the mouth of Muddy, besides the site of forty 
acres offered by Nelson Berry. The result of the election was in 
tavor of the latter place. 

The act under which this election was held,provided that the fact 
of the election and its result should be “ certified to by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives at the next session of the legislature, 
describing said point so agreed upon by the inhabitants of said 
county, by the Clerk of the County Court of said county ; which cer- 
tificate shall be full evidence of the fact, and which certificate shall be 
laid before the said House of Representatives, und the point so selected 
shall be established and be and remain the permanent county-seat 
for Cumberland County, in such manner as may be provided for by 
a law to be passed by the legislature at their next session, and not 
otherwise.” It is dithcult to understand the object of this provision 
from the context of the act, and it was shrewdly suspected by the 
opponents of Greenup that it was framed in favor of the latter town. 
At all events it resulted in this way. The certificate of the facts 
Was, it is suid, to be sent to the member of the house representing 
this county, but from design or accident it did not reach him, and so 
Greenup enjoyed its Wl-gotten gains until 1855, when the issue was 
joined between Prairie City and Greenup, which resulted in favor 
of the former by 608 to 518 votes. In all this protracted strugele, 
covering the period from 1843 to 1855, Greenup was forced to 
take the defensive attitude, and while continually defeated still en- 
joyed the advantages of success. The principal opposition to Greenup 
was its location on the east side of the Eimbarrass River, which, in 
those days of no bridges or very poor ones, was ua great disadvantage 
to the larger portion of the county. ‘This faet proved sufticient to 
defeat the hopes of the village. It had, however, the advantage of 
possession, and by the first act was constituted a sort of residuary 
legatee. a position which its friends seemed to know well how use to 
its advantage. It was believed that the scruples against the site of 
DeKalb were founded more in a desire to aid Greenup than to secure 
the county against loss, and the failure to forward the certificate of 
the election of 1849, was freely charged to the desire of certain 
oticials thwart the will of the people. However that may be, it was 
1857 betore the official records were removed to Prairie City, and 
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then the clerk of the county used every means to resist their removal, 
sive force, and for a time. even foree was threatened. The names 
most prominent in this feature of the county history were those 
ot Thomas Sconce, James Gill. Ewart. Decius, Smith, John and 
Nelson Berry. Lewis Harvey, A. K. Bosworth. Beals, Rush, Ross 
Brothers, Redten, ef a/. 


MINOR DIVISIONS. 


The records of Cumberland County do not furnish any data by 
which to determine the division of this region when joined to Coles 
County. Theact of 1543,mentions five voting places, and then doubt- 
less indicates the tive precincts which then existed. At any rate, 
among the first acts of the new Commissioners’ Court was to estab- 
lish precincts as follows : “Commencing at the southwest corner of 
the county, thence easton the county-line, to the line dividing Ranges 
numbers 8 and 9 east; thence north with said line to the northeast cor- 
ner of Section 36, Township 10 north, Range 5 east; thenee west on 
suid section-line to the county-line ; thence south on said county-line 
to the place of beginning: said precinct to be known under the name 
and style of Woodbury. The place of holding election to be in the 
town of Woodbury; Elias Needham, Charles Bohn and Chipman 
Webster are hereby appointed judges of election in said precinct. 

+ Commencing at the northwest corner of the county.thence with 
the connty-line to the southwest corner of Section 30, Township 10 
north, Range 7 east : thence with said section-line to the southeast 
corner of Section 27, Township 10 north. Runge’s east : thence north 
with said section-line to the county-line ; thence west on the county- 
line to the place of beginning ; said precinct to be known wunuiler the 
nanie and style of Clear Creek. The place of holding elections to he 
at the house of William Shores, in said precinct. William Shores. 
Seclye Hays. Sr. and Jourdan Brown are herehy appointed judges of 
election in said precinct. 

«Commencing at the northwest corner of Section 26,Township 11 
north, Ringe 8 erst. thence south with said section-line to the sonth- 
west corner of Section 26. Township LO north. Range 8 east : thenee 
etst with said section-Hne to the Embarrass River; thence north with 
suid river to the county-line : thence west with said line to the place 
of beginning + said) precinct to be known under the name aud style 
of Cottonwood. Vhe place of holding elections to be at the house of 
Richard W. Baston, in said precinct. WitHant Ryan, Beni White 
and Thomas True are hereby appointed judges of election in said 
precinct. 
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“Commencing at the southwest corner of Section 31. Township 
9 north, Range 9 east, thence on the county-line to the southeast 
corner of Section 32, Township 9 north, Range 10 east : thenee north 
with said section-line to the northeast corner of Section 22, Township 
10 north, Ringe 10 east; thenee west with said section-line to the line 
dividing Ranges 8 and 9 east ; thence south with said line to place of 
eerie : sei precinct to be known under the name and style of 
Gr ‘eenup- ‘The place of holding elections to be at the schoolhouse in 
Greenup, in said precinct. A. S. Freeman, Abner Rees and James 
M. Ward ure hereby appointe] judges of election in said precinct. 

“ Commencing vt the southwest corner of Section 33, Township 9 
north, Range 10 east, thence north with said section-line to the 
northwest corner of Section Y, Township 10 north, Range 10 east ; 
thence east with said section-line to the county-line ; thence south 
with the county-line to the southeast corner of the county ; thence 
west with the county line to the place of beginning 5 said preeinet 
to be known under the nane and style of Long Point. The place of 
holding elections to be at the schoolhouse near M. Ruffner in said 
precinct. John Welker, Lewis Hull and Elijah Russell are hereby 
appointed judges of election. 

oe Commencing at the northeast corner of the county, thence west 
with the county-line to the Emb:urrass River ; thence south down said 
river to the line dividing Sections 14 and 23, Township 10 north, 
Ringe 9 east; thence east on said line to the southeast corner of Sec- 
tion 17, Township LO north, Ringe LO east; thence north on said 
section-line to the northeast corner of Section 8, Township LO north. 
Range 10 cast ; thence east with said section-line to the county-line ; 
thence north with said county- line’to the place of beginning ; the 
placé of holding elections to beat the house of James Gill, Tesq., in said 
precinct, ite said precinct is to be known under the name and 
style ot Hurricane. Lawrence Stull, Joseph Wade and Gideon 
McMillen are hereby appointed judges of election in said precinct.” 

In the following December, Wabash precinct was formed out of 
Clear Creck as follows: “Commencing at the northwest corner of 
the county, thence east four miles ; —— seven miles ; thence west 
four miles ; thence north to the place of beginning.” Elections were 
held at the house of Thomas B. Ross, and Ac iin Ihegins, John 
McCartney and James Sawyers were first appointed judges. In the 
latter part of 1849, the boundaries of Wabash and Clear Creek were 
again readjusted, Wabash being made only two miles wide, and 
Clear Creck absorbing the two-mile strip thus regained. In March, 
1852, Spring Point precinct was forme) trom Woodbury, its limits 
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“eommencing at the southwest corner of the county, thence running 
east on the county-line to the southeast corner of Section 36, on the 
range-line between Ranges 7 and 8 east, thence north on said line to 
the northeast corner of Section 36, Township 10 north, Range 7 east; 
thence west on said section-line to the west county-line, thence south 
on the eounty-line fo the place of beginning.” The place of holding 
elections was fixed at the house of A. Walker; and Thoda Garrett. 
Edward Brown and Reuben Schooley were appointed judges of 
election. 

In Mareh, 1856, there was a general relocation of precinct lines, 
each of the eight older ones being shorn of their territory to form two 
new ones. Wabash, situated in the northwest corner of the county, 
was nade five miles wide east and west, and seven miles long from 
north to south; Spring Point, next on the south, occupied the 
southwest corner of the county, was seven miles north and south, and 
six miles east and west: Clear Creek, joining Wabash on the east, 
was five miles from west to east and seven miles in the other dimen- 
sion: Woodbury joined Spring Point on the west and reached to the 
Embarrass River on the southern county-line. Following up the river 
to where its line reaches the present southern boundary of Sumpter, 
its northern limit tollowed the present boundary of Sumpter to 
within two miles of its western limit. then turned north and west 
taking six seetions from the present outline of Sumpter; Cotton- 
wood extends east from Clear Creek to the Enibarrass River, its 
eastern boundary being formed by the river to the section-line be- 
tween Sections 14 and 23, Township 1) north, Range 9 east, where 
its line ran west to the southwest.corner of Section 15; thenee north 
to the northwest corner of said Section 15, thence west along the 
present northern line of Sumpter to the line of Clear Creek. DPradrie 
City precinct was formed out of the territory thus provided with the 
following boundaries: « Commencing at the northwest corner of See- 
tion 14, Township 10 north, Range 5 east, thence south to the south- 
west corner of Section 11. Township 9 north, Ringe 8 east: thenee 
east to the southeast corner of Section 9. Township 9 north. Range 
9 east: thence north to the northeast corner of Section 16, Township 
10 north, Range 9 east; thence west to the place of beginning.” On 
the east side of the river the territory was divided into four precincts. 
Greenup was composed of the territory contained in the three or 
four tractional sections west of the river. and that between the river 
and a line drawn from the southeast vorner of Section 32, Township 
9 north. Range 10 east, to the northeast corner of Section 20, Town- 
ship 10 north, Ringe LO east. Ets northern boundary ran from the 
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last named point due west to the river. Tfurrieane oceupied the 
northeast corner of the county, with the Embarrass River as its west- 
ern boundary. [ts southern limit was rather irregular, and began on 
the river at the section-line between Sections I and 23. Township 
10 north, Range 9 east. thence cast to Lost Creek, thence due north two 
miles, and thence east through what is now called Union Center, to 
the county-line. South of Hurricane was Long Point precinct, and 
in the southeast corner of the county. just five miles square; was Crooked 
Creek, the other precinct formed anew at this time. At the June 
session of this year the Commissioners, moved by petitions of sundry 
inhabitants, enlarged Prairie City precinct by a few sections at the 
expense of the precincts of Woodbury and Clear Creek. In 1858, 
the precinct of Wabash was changed to Neoga, the name adopted by 
the railroad village then springing into existence. In 1859, a new 
precinet called Johnstown, was formed from Clear Creek and Cotton- 
wood precincts, with the following boundaries: Commencing at 
the northeast corner of Section 25, Township LL north, Range 8 east, 
thenee west on county-line to the northwest corner of Section 29, 
in said township, thence south on the section-line to the southwest 
corner of Section 5, Township 10 north, Range § east, thence cast on 
the section-line to the southeast corner of Section 3, said township 
and range, thence south on the section-line to the southwest corner 
of Section 11, thence east on the section-line to the southeast corner 
of Section 12. said township and range, thence north on range- 
line to the place of beginning.” In September following, Woodbury 
precinct was divided into two, called Turkey Creek and Pleasant- 
ville precincts. 

In November. 1857,a vote was had whether the county should 
be organized upon the township plan, and decided in the negative. 
Two years later, however, the same question was decided affirmatively, 
and in December, the Commissioners’ Court appointed Thos. Brewer, 
I. Miller and Hugh Reed to divide the county into townships. ‘The 
committee met on January 22, 1861, and divided the county into 
eight townships. as follows: Union, Crooked Creek, Greenup, 
Sumpter, Cottonwood, Woodbury, Spring Point and Neoga. The 
divisions thus made are very irregular, and varying from an area of 
thirty-five square miles to one of fifty-six square miles. 

Neoga, in the northwest corner of the county, was formed from 
the precinct of the same name and Clear Creek, and is the largest in 
area in the county. [tis also about the wealthiest township in the 
county, is well adapted to growing wheat, corn, grass and flax, and 
ean boast of some of the best tilled firms and largest stock-dealers in 
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the county. Its settlement was not early, but wnong its leading 
citizens may be mentioned Tracy Kingman, Thos. Apperson, Win. 
and John Miller, David Neal, W. B. Phillips, Jas. Clark, Lemnel 
Peterson, J. G. Buchannan, Geo. Swangle, and others. 

Cottonwood Township, east of Neoga and north of Sumpter, is 
nearly a regular parallelogram, four by eight miles in extent. Its 
eastern end abuts upon the Enibarrass River. and a few square miles 
by the castward curves, and comprises an urea of about thirty-four 
square niles. [t is provided with an excellent soil and a varied sur- 
face. It contains one of the oldest settlements of the county, and 
on its eastern extremity is the site of DeKalb, which was successful 
in the first vote for the county-seat. Johnstown, a little northwest 
of the center, was an important village in 1837, but has since deteri- 
orated, and is more remarkable for the signs of its past than for pres- 
ent prosperity. Among its citizens should be mentioned Richard 
Easton, Win. Ryan, Thos. True, Wim. Morris, Joseph Berry, Me- 
Candlish, Reed, Brown, Tate, Scott. Flake, Bloomfield, Russell, and 
other families. 

Union Township is a large. irregular division, occupying the 
northeast corner of the county. It has an area of about fifty-three 
square miles, and is a fine body of Jand, beautifully diversified with 
tunber and prairie, and is a section of the county noted for its well 
improved firms. Among its earhest settlers were James Gill, Thos. 
Sconce, Lawrence Stull, Joseph Wade, Gideon McMillen, Cutright, 
Neal, Lawyer, Franklin, MeMorris, Waddle, and other families. 

Crooked Creck Township forms the southeast corner of the 
county, is bounded on the north by Union, the east and south by the 
county-line, and on the west by Greenup. Its outline is regular, 
being about six miles east and west, and seven miles north and 
south. It contains about forty-one square miles of good farm- 
inglands.  Itis especially noted for its large yield of wheat. It orig- 
mally formed a part of Greenup precinct, and is one of the more re- 
cently settled portions of the county. Among the leading families 
are the Kellys, Baumgardners, Bukely, Layman, Hamilton, ete. 

Greenup Township lies just west. of the preceding township, and 
is quite irregular in its outline. Its longest dimensions are nine and 
a half miles from north to south, and six miles from east to west. 
It lies principally upon the east side of the Embarrass River, but, in 
the Jaying out of the county, some ten seetions were added to it fronr 
the west side of the river, making an area of some forty-six squire 
miles. Tt claims Greenup, a village with the largest plat in the 
county, and the larger part of Jewett, a villaee on its western 
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boundary. In this township is found some of the finest timber in the 
county. There is a large area of cultivated land, also, in this town- 
ship, upon which some of the best wheat and stock is grown. — Its set- 
tlement was one of the earliest in this region, both Greenup and 
Jewett being smart villages as early as 1837. Among the older citizens 
and farmers, not elsewhere mentioned, are David Carson, Sr., O. Ix. 
Bosworth, Js. Prentice, Thos. Tutewiler, Jno. Weatherholt, T. C. 
Smith, Chas. Conzet, Sr., Jas. Paul, Joseph Gilbert, Evelands, Canip- 
bell, Glenn, MeClain, Forrester, Troxel, Shiplor, Talbott, Ward, 
Cook, Ewarts, Brights, and Monohon. 

Woodbury Township is regular in outline, in the form of an L, 
and contains thirty-seven sections. Neoga and Sumpter townships 


bound it on the north, Greenup on the east, on the south by the | 


county-line, and Spring Point on the west. Although numbering 
among its citizens some ot the earliest settlers of the county, its de- 
velopment has been rather slow, and for some time his been jocoscly 
called the backwoods township of the county. It has a larger area 
of timber than any other section of Cumberland, and is more noted 
for its timber products than for grain. It is rapidly outgrowing its 
early reputation, however, and now has some of the best cultivated 
farms in this region. Fruit, grain and stock are successfully grown, 
and this community bids fair to excel in this as in its timber indus- 
tries. The latter ave a prominent feature in the activities of its peo- 
ple. Thousands of ties for the railroad are gotten out annually, and 
a considerable mumber are constantly engaged in supplying these and 
timbers for the Vandalia road. Among the older families are those 
of the ‘Harrises, Kingerys, Cullum, Wells, Berry, Russell, Niccum, 
Cheeziam, Evans, Shiafler, ete. 

Spring Pomt Township forms the southwest corner of the county. 
It is five by seven miles in area, and contains thirty-five sections. Its 
outline is regular, being bounded by section-lines, and is generally 
cultivated in good-sized farms.  Stoek-raisme and trading is quite 
a feature among the business interests of the farmers. Among the 
leading farmers are mentioned, KE. Smith, Melethaney, Faunce, 
Mather, Pugh, Smith, Westly, Sehi, and others. 

Sumpter Township lies in the center of the county, and contains 
about forty-five square miles. Its surface is crossed by the Cotton- 
wood and Muddy creeks, which furnish water the larger part of the 
year, «nd by their timbered banks supply the farm with that diversity 
so necessary for the best suceess. Some of the best farms of the 
county are found here. Among the older citizens of the township 
should be mentioned Lewis Hurvey, John Vandike, John Berry, Sr. 
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Willian Richardson, John Bolp, Henry Bader, Aaron Morton, Beni 
White. J. A. Elder, Sr., Charles Bolin, Charles Scott, Armers, Jud- 
son, Ashwill, Perry, Henry Green, EzrieStitt, Ray, Jolin Tabott, 
Holesapples, Hubbard, Seeley, ete. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


For fourteen years Cumberland County had no public buildings. 
The location of the county-seat was delayed so long that no action 
could be taken in this matter. In the meanwhile temporary quarters 
were secured of James Ewart, who furnished room for the County 
Comt and the Clerk of the Cireuit Court, which office he first held. 
Later a house was secured of Daniel Porter, and this served as court- 
house for some ten years. The Cireuit Court was domiciled in an 
old log schoolhouse, which continued to serve as a temple of justice 
until a hall was secured, and then the courthouse at the county-seat. 
In 1855 the County Commissioners, reciting the fact of the election 
by which Prairie City was made the county-seat, ordered the build- 
ing of a courthouse as follows: “ Whereas, at said election Prairie 
City received 608 votes and Greenup 518 votes, making a majority of 
40 votes in favor of Prairie City; and, whereas, it is made the duty 
of the County Court of Cumberland County, by the terms of said act 
in the event of a majority of the votes cast at said election being in 
favor of the removal of the scat of justice to Prairie City, to procure 
suitable public buildings for the public ofticers of said oftices of said 
county, and also to provide a suitable place for holding court in said 
Prairie City. It is therefore ordered by the court here. in pursuance 
of the provisions of said act. that a brick courthouse be erected upon 
the public square in the said town of Prairie City, of the following 
dimensions, to-wit: — feet long, and — feet wide, and the side walls 
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of the house to he twenty-cight feet high from the ground, and made 
of good merchantable sand-moulded brick, and to stand upon a foun- 
dation of limestone rock, to be two feet below and two feet above the 
surface of the earth, the top foot to be of eut rock, hammer-dressed, 
and be well bedded and laid in lime mortar; andsaid huilding is to be 
covered with sound joint shingles, and finished in a neat and substan- 
tit] mamner: and it is further ordered that the Clerk of this 
county receive sealed proposals until the Mist day of this month for 
furnishing the materials for the construction of said building, and 
also tor the mechanical work in erecting the same according to such 
plans and specifications as may be furnished by the court previons to 
the time of letting said contract, and that James Redfern, Esq., be 
and he is hereby appointed a cominittee to superintend the erection of 
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the courthouse and other public buildings at Prairie City.’ This 
was done in June, 1855. In the meanwhile Charles Uubbard was 
appointed agent of the county to make contracts and supervise the 
construction, because of the hostility of the County Clerk to the 
removal of the seat of justice. In the folowing December a contract 
was made with Bennett Beals and Wiley Ross for the erection of a 
courthouse at a cost of $10,500, the building to be enelosed by 
November, 1856, and the lower room to be completed for the April 
term of the Circuit Court in 1856. So determined was the opposi- 
tion to all this action by the Clerk that he refused to record the con- 
tract, and it did not appear on the Commissioners’ journal until his 
successor wrote It in 1857. The contract provided that the building 
should be forty feet square, that the foundation should be of good 
thick heavy limestone, three and a half feet high, twenty inches below 
the ground and twenty-two inches above; to be three feet thick below 
the ground and twenty-eight inches thick above. The walls were to 
be twenty-seven feet high; the first story walls fifteen feet high and 
twenty-one inches thick, the second twelve feet high and seventeen 
inches thick. Other specifications called for three outside doors, 
nineteen twenty-four light windows, a cupola and “a bell that can 
be heard tive miles;” the entire building to be painted and penciled 
outside, the blinds painted green and trimmings white. The plan 
and inside arrangement were common in that day, but appears quite 
primitive beside the structures of to-day. Double doors provide for 
admittance to the Cireuit Court rooms from both the east and west 
sides, while a single door on the south side, with an inclosed entrance 
and stairway, leads to the offices above. One-half the courtroom is 
reserved, by a substantial railing, to the court, bar, jury and wit- 
nesses, while the other half is provided with pews for the accommo- 
dation of interested spectators. In its prime the outside presented 
an attractive appearance. The bright red of the brick, with regular 
and clear penciling, its green blinds and white trimmings, made it 
an ornament to the village, and even now, though shorn of its early 
freshness and beauty, it possesses a. quaintness and air of decayed 
luxury that hides, to a great extent, its lack of repair. This first 
and only courthouse still serves the county in its original capacity. 
There is a wide-spread fecling that a new building is imperatively 
demanded for the safety of the records, which are now protected only 
by wooden closets, but the old competition in regard to the county- 
seat has so far intervened to prevent a new building. Greenup still 
affects to believe that the seat of justice may be moved, although this 
would require a three-fifths vote in its favor, and hence uses its 
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efforts ugainst a new courthouse at Toledo. Considerable repairs 
have been made upon the structure, of late, and as it is will probably 
serve the county for several years to cone. ‘The site of the public 
square was originally very unpromising. A large pond of water 
covered a part of it, and one of the first improvements attempted 
was the filling of this slough. In 1855 a neat wooden fence 
enclosing the square was built by Reuben Beals and W. H. Laugh- 
ter, at a cost of $488. This fence is nowsadly broken down, but the 
3oard of Supervisors have contracted for a fine fence with the Cham- 
pion Iron Fence Company of Kenton, Ohio. This is to be a park 
railing of iron spears, very ornamental in its style, and to cost $1.85 
per foot. About one thousand feet are required. 

A jail building did not seem so vital a necessity to the county, 
and under the cireumstances in which the Commissioners found them- 
selves, they made no attempt toward erecting one until 1859. In 
the meanwhile when a prisoner was had that required secure keep- 
ing, the jails of Coles or Clark counties were brought into requisi- 
tion. Petty offenders were kept ina large “ gum” which the Sheriff 
had near his house on the bank of the Embarrass River. This it is 
suid was quite as secure for the time as the modern iron contrivances 
of the present. It is related of one prisoner, that he succeeded in 
reaching the top, and after knocking off the board covering was at- 
tempting to make good his escape, when the whole institution toppled 
over, shooting the prisoner down the bank into the river, from which 
he finally energed none the worse for his involuntary bath. This 
was probably the cheaper way of releasing him, and nothing further 
wis done for his recapture. In March, 1859, however, a contract 
was entered into with William Jones and Reuben Bloomfield, to 
construct a jail and jailor’s quarters. The building was a single 
story brick, twenty by thirty-two feet in outside dimensions. This 
was divided into two parts, the west side being adapted for living 
apartments. An official report upon this building, in 1874, gives 
the fuets in the case: “It will offend nobody in Cumberland County. 
to say that the jail at Prairie City is a miserable alkur. The jail and 
juilor’s house, one block north of the courthouse, are a cne story 
brick building, twenty feet by thirty-two, erected in 1859, at a cost 
of $2,500, and now in very bad repair. The jail proper consists of 
tour cells, two on each side of a dark and narrow corridor, three and 
ahalf feet wide, the corridor entered by a double door from the 
juilor’s room, the cells about seven feet square and seven feet high, 
two of them of boiler iron, snd two of oak timber. The iron eells 
are secure but uncomfortable, being destitute of suflicient heht or 
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ventilation. The jail is insufficiently heated in winter by a stove in 
the corridor. There is no privy in the jail, but) buckets are used 
insterd; no water, except as it is carried in by the jailor; no sepa- 
rate provision for female prisoners (there never was but one, how- 
ever, in the jail); and the corridor is perfectly unsafe. The floor and 
the ceiling are of plank, and both have been broken through. The 
jail was very dirty when visited (June 30), and entirely destitute of 
furniture, with the exception of straw ticks and blankets. There 
was but one prisoner in confinement.” The building was poorly 
planned for the purpose for which it was intended, and has never 
properly satisfied the needs of the county. But few prisoners have 
occupiedita great length of time,though on one occasion some thirteen 
or fourteen were crowded into those contracted cells. In the latter 
part of 1863 the building was found greatly out of repair, the sleepers 
rotting, and greatly in need of renovating throughout. Considerable 
money was expended at this time, and other expenditures have been 
made from time to time to add to the comfort of the juilor’s family. 
It has since been condemned by the grand jury, but it still remains 
to vex the public eye and disappoint the public service, and will do 
so until public sentiment will rise above the jealousies engendered 
in the county-seat contest, and consent to the building of a new one. 

The eare of the pauper poor in Cumberland County has Jong 
been a vexed question. During the early experience of the county 
the poor were cared for by some family in the neighborhood, and the 
cost of their maintenance paid by the County Commissioners. A 
tract of land was early secured with the design of fitting it fora pub- 
lic alms-house, but for some renson the design was never carried out 
and in 1862 the Board of Supervisors bought 160 acres of George 
Moreland, ate: dost of $1,900, $500 of which were paid by the 
transfer of the land ,bought early. The more recent purchase is 
pleasantly situated in the northeastern part of Sumpter Township, 
about four miles from Toledo. The property was provided with a 
log barn, and an old residence part log and part frame. With shght 
repairs this was made to serve as the abode of tenant and paupers. 
The log part of the house was subsequently abandoned, as it was 
not worth repairing, and in 1873 a new building was erected at a 
cost. of about $1,500{for the tenant and his family. This building was 
without halls ‘or other passage-way; partitions of inch boards, and 
ceiled with lumber. It contains seven rooms. Later in this year 
the report on the Poor Farm showed that the old house was in bad 
condition; that it was not worth repairing, and that a new house 
ought to be built at onee. The Board of Supervisors, with commend- 
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able promptness, ordered a new one to be erected at the same meet- 
ing of the report, and in March of the followimg year the building 
was ready for occupancy. This is a neat frame, two stories high, 
undabout forty by eighteen feet, with a wing sixteen by twenty fect. 
In 1875 the old low stable, whieh had literally rotted down, was 
replaced by a frame structure, thirty-four by thirty-six feet, at a cost 
of $375. In 1882 a neat cottage was erected for the tenant of the 
farm, and the building formerly oceupied by the tenant given up to 
the inmates of the institution. The farm islet to the highest bidder, 
who pays an annual rental, and receives a weekly allowance for each 
pauper boarder maintained. The tenant keeps, clothes, and boards 
the pauper, stocks the farm at his own expense, and gives a bond in 
the sum of some $2,000. The rental at first was $2 per aere for eulti- 
mated land, and the allowance $2 per week for each inmate. Since then, 
as the farm has improved, the rent has inereased and the allowance. 
at times, decreased, so that the annual rental reaches $200, and the 
weekly allowance is something less than $2 ‘per week. The county 
employs a medical attendant by the year, the services of the lowest 
responsible being retained. The farm is provided with a good apple 
orchard and good fences, and presents an attractive appearance to 
the visitor. 
FIRST COURTS AND .FURORS. 

The first Cireuit Court was held in the village of Greenup, and 
presided over by Hon. William Wilson, 2 man of eminent judicial 
ability, with Alfred Kitchell as State’s Attorney, and James Kwart 
as Clerk. The Grand Jurors that served on this court were as fol- 
lows: M. Ruffner, foreman, Matthias Roberts, William Tlutton, 
Jaines Carpenter, Eleann Bright, James Phipps, Samuel Owings, 
Samuel B, Fairbanks, Jorden Brown, Benj. Drummond, Stephen 
Wait, Chipman Webster, John D. Gardner, R. KX. Boyd, Jas. Cissna, 
William IE. Smith, John Feltner, David F. Smith, and David B. Friz- 
Zell. It is reported that this jury when convened in council presented a 
very grotesqueand novel appearance. During the time they were trans- 
weting business they wereus sanctimonious asa Presbyterian deacon, 
bnt as soon asan interval of leisure interposed they would straddle their 
oaken benches ino pairs, vs-a-v2s, and engage in the harmiess but 
selentific game of “anumble peg,” or make a practical demonstration 
of cach other's capacity as ast high low jack in the game.” To he 
skilled in this latter accomplishment was as fashionable and indis- 
pensable in those days as it was requisite for a swallow-tail coat 
of home-made jeans to be ‘covered all over with shining but- 
tons.” * Old Davy Wisner” seems to have been among the first 
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unfortunates that was introduced to this august body of jurymen as 
a malefactor and flagrant violator of law and order, and although 
indicted was discharged and acquitted on final trial, with the excep- 
tion of one charge of nonfeasance of his office as Justice of the Peace, 
for which offence he was muleted to the tune of five dolkurs, 

At this time Cumberland was struck off from: Coles County. The 
last assessment of taxes had not been collected, but. under a provision 
of the act forming the new county, Coles was suthorized to collect 
it. The new county people looked upon this transaction as legal 
robbery, and felt that it should properly have been turned over to 
help the new organization bear some of the new burdens of inde- 
pendent government. However, the courts could not wait for the 
people to pay taxes again, nor indeed for a courthouse to he built. 
soan old log schoolhouse was converted into a temple of justice, 
and, in justice and respect to the officials and attorneys of that clny, 
it must be said that suits were as hotly contested, law and equity as 
impartially dealt out, and the cause of the client as ably and “urnestly 
advocated in the old schoolhouse, as though it had been a costly 
stone structure, erected at a cost of a million anda half of dollars. 
Some of the attorneys who attended court in this building have since 
attained great celebrity. Among others was Abraham Lincoln. 
One case in particular in which Mr. Lincoln participated was the 
notorious **Lustre Case,” which was brought here on change of venue 
from Coles County. The charge against Lustre was an assault with 
a deadly weapon, with intent to murder. Lustre was ably and 
earnestly detended by Lincoln and O, B. Ficklin, and prosecuted by 
State’s Attorney Katchell. Lustre was convieted, but through the 
efforts of his counsel was afterward pardoned by the Governor on 
petition. 

Judge Wilson held the first’ circuit court in’ this county. He 
was un able jurist, firm and unwavering in the discharge of the duties 
of his position, and yet full of sport, and enjoyed an hour of pastime 
or a good joke as well as anyone. He was a lover of good horses, 
und was frequently a witness of the horse races which were so com- 
mon here in the early day, but while cnjoyine the excitement with 
the keenest zest’ he was uever betrayed into backing his opinions 
with a bet. 

The old log structure which served so excellent a purpose us 
schoolhouse and courtroom, stood for several years, serving in this 
double capacity. It subsequently served as a warehouse, but has 
long since passed away, and its site is almost forgotten. 
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COUNTY OF FICTALS. 


The generaT administration of county affairs, in 1843, was in 
the hands of three Comnissioners. In accordance with a provision 
of the organizing act the Commissionerreceiving the highest number 
of votes was to serve tor the full term of three years. the one receiv- 
ing the next highest vote was to serve two years, and the remaining 
one to serve one year. The first. a special, election was held April 
3. 1x43. and in the following Angust the regular election occurred, 
in both of which the same choice was made for this office. The Com- 
missioners of the county have been, therefore, in 1843—James Gill, 
for three years: David T. Wisner, for two years: Charles Chown- 
ing. for one year. In November, 1843, Amos G. Lacey was eleeted 
in place of Chowning, resigned; [844—Isaac Hedges; 1845— 
David T. Wisner. re-elected: In the same 
year Meredith Hazelwood was clected to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Hedges. In April, 1847, Jas. D. White was 
elected to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Wright; 1847— 
Meredith Hazclwood, elected his own successor for full term; 1845 
—John Vandike for full term, and Wim. Helm in place of Hazel- 
wood, deceased. 

On April 15, 1849, the act of the legislature establishing a 
County Cowt in each county, went into effect. By this act the 
regular clection, which had been in August, was deferred to the 
Tuesday after the first Monday in November. The court organized 
hy this act consisted of a County Judge and two Associate Justices, 
whose term of office was four years. The Judge alone had jurisdic- 
tion in matters pertaining to the probate practice and law, and the 
three together had charge of all county business hitherto devolving 
upon the Comnissioners. ‘The first court was clected November, 
1849, and resulted as follows: James M. Ward, Judge; Thomas 
Brewer, and J. H. Williams, Associates. November, 1852—John 
S. Smith was elected to fill the vacancy eaused by the resignation of 
Brewer, 1853—W. FE. Smith, Judge; Jas. Redfern and Jas. Gill, 
Associates. 1857—W. E. Sinith, Judge; Jas. Gill and M. B. Ross, 
Associates, 

In 1859 the connty voted to adopt the township organization 
provided by law, and in April, 1861, elected a Board of Supervisors. 
The following is a list of those who have represented the various 
townships in this capacity: Sumpter Township—W. M. P. Rush, 
1861 to 1865; W. LL. Morton, 1866; Thomas Brewer, 1867 to 1868; 
D. D. Judson, 1869; C. Woods, 1870; M.D. Ross, 1871; D. B. Green, 
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1872; Ray, 1875 to 1874; Janes A. Eller, Sr., 1875; A. D. Mior- 
ion, 18765 Montraville Ray, 1877; Benjamin Cooter, 1878; D. D, 
Suason. 1879; J. & Richtrdson, 1880; “iz stti 1881; Henry 
Green, 1882; A. A. Lovins, 1883. Neogn Township—John G. Mor- 
rison, 1861; Aaron Peterson, 1862; William Neal, 1863; J. M. Rey- 
nolds, 1864 to 1865: John LaDow, 1866 to 1867; Thomas A. Apper- 
son, 1868 to 1874; D. W. Ragsdale, 1875; Samuel F. Wilson, 1876; 
C. P. R. Rodgers, 1877; James M. Ewing, 1878 to 1880; David Neal, 
1881; J. D. Morrison, 1882 and 1883. Cottouwood Township— 
Joseph King, 1861 to 1863; Reuben Bloomfield, 1564; Nathan G, 
James, 1865; M. G. Ryan, 1866; Joseph King, 1867; Samuel Brown, 
1868; H. B. Russell, 1869 to 1870; William Berry, 1871 to 1872; 
m Dunsine, 1573; We L. Ryaw, 187 to 1875; He B. Russell, 1876 to 
Toed; Williat Berry, 1880; Garrison Tute, 1881; C. P. R. Rote 
gers, 1882; James A. Carrell, 1883. Union ‘Township—Matthias 
Roberts. 1861: D. B. Green, 1862; John G. Morrison, 1863; James 
E. Stanford, 1864: N. L. Scranton, 1865; James E. Stanford, 1866; 
A. J. Snarly. 1867; John Redman, 1868 to 1869; 5. 5. Yanaway, 
1870; John Redinan, 1871 to 1872; J. Bumeartuer, 1873; J. C. Mil- 
ler, 1874 [J. S. Reed, elected December, 1874, vice Miller, removed 
from township]; John Redman, 1875; William Classon, 1876; John 
Redman, 1877 to 1879; A. J. Carr, L880; John Redman, 1881 to 
1882; A. A. Neal. 1883. Crooked Creek Township—W. J. R. Leigh, 
Tse to 1865; Walter A. Ruitner, 1366; We J. KR. Leigh, 1867to 
1868; Thomas F. Ixelley, 1869 to 1874; W. T- DeBord, 1875; Henry 
Welker, 1876; W. H. DeBord, 1877 to 1878; George W. Sarter, 
1879; W. H. De Bord, 1880 to 1882; G. W. Sarter, 1883. Greenup 
Township—James Ewart, 1861; John J. Kellum, 1862; William 
Neal, 1863; Warren Covill, 1864; John Feltner, 1865; John J. Kel- 
lum, 1866; G. Monohon, 1867 to 1876; Edward Talbott, 1877 to 
1878; John Weatherholt, 1879; E. Talbott, 1880 to 1883. Wood- 
bury Township—John W. Aleshire, 1561 to 1862; David T. Wisner, 
1863 to 1864; Daniel Kingery, 1865; Levi Farmer, 1866; J. W. Ale- 
shire, 1867; W. R. Patterson, 1868; John W. Aleshire, 1869 to 1870; 
William Cullum, 1871; James Russell, 1872; William Cullum, 1873; 
Henry A. Good, 1874; John L. Ivens, 1875; William McEtaney, 
1876; H. A. Good, 1877; Joseph Berry, 1878; James McEUunney. 
1879; A. M. Farmer, 1880 to 1881; William McKinney, 1882 to 1883. 
Spring Point Township—James Wisely, 1861 to 1863; Thoda Gar- 
rett, 1864; James Wisely, 1865; James B. Smith, 1866; James 
Wisely, 1867; James B. Sinith. 1868 to 1869; Stephen Smith, 1870: 
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Clement Uptmore, 1871 to 1872; James B. Smith, 1873 to 1874; 
Frank Schumaker, 1875; Louis Schi, 1876 to 1877; Charles Mckl- 
hinney, 1878; Louis Sehi, 1879; Louis Schooley, 1880; Louis Selii, 
1881 to 1883. The following are the other oflicers from 1843 to the 
present, 1883. ‘ 

Sheriff's —The Hon. E. H. Starkweather was the first represent- 
ative to the Legislature the county ever had, and took his seat in 
that body in the year 1844, and faithfully and ably represented the 
county and its interests. And during his legislative term he suc- 
eceded in having an act passed for the relief of Thomas Sconce, 
Sheriff, who had failed to make asettlement with the State Auditor, 
and pay over the State revenue due from the county. At that time the 
Sheriff was also ea-officio Collector, and was eligible to office as often 
as the people saw fit to elect him, and was only legally disqualified 
by failing to make proper settlement with the State and county, and 
get a clearance, or as it was in legal parlance ealled a “ quietus.” 
Mr. Sconce failing to receive his «quietus” from the State Auditor, 
upon his second election, was refused by the Auditor his commission 
as Sheriff, but being a man of great popularity, and full of that mag- 
netic power that drew and bound the people to him, went before the 
people for their endorsement and re-clection, saying, “ well, boys, it 
is truc, I did not pay the money over to the State, and get my 
‘quietus,’ simply from the fact that I never collected it—yon have 
the money, and if anybody is defaulter, it is the people themselves.” 
And the people believed him, and such was their confidenee in him 
that they re-clected him by an increased majority over his former 
vote. After this popular demonstration in his behalf the Auditor 
commissioned hin, and he served as Sheriff from 1843 till 1848, about 
which time he died. Mx. Sconce never did pay the deficit, and Hon. 
i. IL Starkweather, as above stated. had an act passed relieving his 
securities from the burden. Thomas Sconce, from 1843 till 1848; Ed- 
ward Talbott, from 1848 till 1850; B. F. Aleshire, from 1850 till 1852: 
Thomas Brewer, from 1852 till 1854; C. C. Jones, from 1854 till 1856; 
B. F. Aleshire, from 1856 till 1858; Edward ‘Talbott, from 1858 till 
1860; Henry Rhodes, from 1860 till 1862; EK. S. Meeker, from 1862 
till 1864; John Prather, from 1864 till 1866; Henry Rhodes, from 
1806 till 1868; John Prather, from 1868 till 1870; Edward Bum- 
gartner, from 1870 till 1872; Henry W. Green, from 1872 til 1876: 
James A. Candlish, from 1876, and is the present incumbent. The 
tern: of office is now tour years. 

Circuit Olerks.—Under the constitution of 1848 the Recorder's 
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viliee was an independent one, and Otis Perry was the first, and A. 
K. Bosworth the second to fill this office. Under the new constitu- 
tion the Cireuit Clerk was made ea-officio Recorder, and the inde- 
pendent office abolished. The Clerks have been James Ewart, 
from 1843 till 1852; Edward Talbott, from 1852 till 1856; S. D. 
Tossey, from 1856 till 1864; Edwin S. Norfolk, from 1864 till 1872; 
Andrew Carson, from 1872 till 1876; W. L. Bruster, from 1876, and 
is the present incumbent. The term of office is four years. 

County Clerks.—In 1855, when the county-seat was removed 
from Greenup to Prairie City, A. K. Bosworth, who was then County 
Clerk, refused to move to the new county-seat as the law required, 
and was finally, upon an order of the court, removed from office, and 
A. G. Caldwell appointed in his place. The recalcitrant Clerk made 
an excellent officer, and was highly esteemed for his many good 
qualities as a man, but being determined to make his own village 
the county-seat, he could not endure defeat with equanimity. In this 
he had the sympathies of the community of Greenup, and in 1857 
was re-elected, over Mr. Caldwell, to his old position. Legally, he 

vas Clearly in the wrong in his opposition to the remoy al of the 
records, «nd yielding to ‘the inevitable, he went to the new county- 
seat, where he filled the office of Clerk for the ensuing four years. 
The County Clerks have been John T. Holley, from 1843 till 1847; 
A. K. Bosworth, from 1547 to 1856; A. G. Caldwell, appointed, from 
Hoob till W357; A. K. Bosworth, trom 1857 till 1861; M. B. Ross, 
from 1861 till 1865; M. R. Lee from 1865 till 1869; A. A. Lovins, 
from 1869 till 1873; W. R. Humphrey, from 1873 till 1877; L. B. 
Ross. from 1877 till 1882; G. M. Lemen, from 1882, and is the pres- 
ent incumbent. The term of office is four years. 

County Judges.—Vhis office was created under the Township 
Organization Act, but in 1843 an officer possessing similar powers 
was elected, and termed the Probate Justice of the Peaee. E. Hi. 
Starkweather was first elected to this position in 1843. In the 
August clection he was elected to the legislature, and J. M. Ward 
was elected to the Justice’s position, which he continued to till until 
the constitution of 1848 transferred the duties of this office to the 
County Court. Ife was then clected Judge, as before noted. As at 
present understood, the first County Judge was IL. B. Decius, trom 
1861 till 1865; Reuben Bloomtield from 1865 till 1869; Wiley Ross, 
from 1869 till 1873; John W. Miller, from 1873 till Iss2; L. L: 
Logan, from 1882, and is the present incumbent. 

Treasurers.— Abram Trease, from 1843 till 1845; 8S. W. Hhafleutt- 
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from 1845 till 1850; W. L. Morton, from 1850 till 1861, John 
Vandike, from 1861 till 1863; Andrew Carson, from 1863 till 1871; 
A. J. Edwards, from 1871 till 1875; T. L. Norman, from 1875 till 
1877; John W. Goodwin, from 1877, and is the present incumbent. 

Surveyors.—There is no record of any election to this position 
in Cumberland County before 1847. At this date record is made of 
the employment of Thomas Sconce. In 1845 the records note the 
employment of John W. Aleshire. In 1849 William E. Smith was 
elected, and served until 1853; William Jones, from 1853 al WS 
George Moreland, from 1857 till 1861; William Jones, from 1861 
till 18693 W. HL Rissler, from 1869 till 1872; William Wyldes, 
trom 1872 till 1879; George Moreland, from 1879, and is the present 
incumbent. 

County School Superintendents.—This official originally had 
principally to do with the school lands in the county, and the distri- 
bution of the school funds. Under the school law of 1855, and sub- 
sequent enactments, the duties of the office were enlarged, and the 
County Superintendent of Schools established. The gentlemen who 
have filled this position in Cumberland County are D. C. Decius, 
from 1843 to 1845; J. F. Holley, from 1845—February, 1847, Will- 
iam Freeman was appointed to fill vacancy eaused by death ot Hol- 
ley; L. H. Goodwin, from 1847 till 1851; A .K. Bosworth, from 1851 
till 1853; IL C. Woodworth, from 1853 till 1855; Reuben Beals, 
from 1855 till 1857; H. B. Decius, from 1857 till 1861; L. FH. Good- 
win, from 1861 till 1865; William E. Lake, from 1865 till 1873248 
C. Kille, from 1873 till 1877; Henry J. Crosscup, from 1877 till 1881; 
W. E. Lake, appointed for 1881, Samuel C.’ Miller, from Is8s2, and 
is the present incumbent. ‘The term of office is now four years. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The ‘pioneers of Cumberland County, with limited exception, 
‘ame from Kentucky. The larger number reached this point of the 
State after some temporary stay elsewhere, in Indiana or in Hlinois. 
A few years later a large accession to the settlement was reecived 
trom Morgan County, Indiana. In 1850 the gold excitement attracted 
a considerable number of men from this county to California, but 
the smaller part of this number found their way back to Cumberland, 
and to this extent the “old stock” was depleted. On the whole, 
however, the community found here are the deseendants ot origimal 
pioneers, while enough of the fathers are left to trace back the ties 
which bind the present to the past. With the people came the 
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customs and prejudices of thesection from which they came. Whisky 
was a prominent factor in all social matters. Distilleries were found 
in every part of the county, and their product was seen and used in 
every cabin and at every gathering. A citizen of the county deserib- 
ing the difference between the product of that day and this, said that 
the present liquor was stupitying, and had not more than one fight 
in a gallon. That of forty years ago had at least den fights to the 
gallon, and was of that exhilarating sort that leads a man to think 
he might move mountains. A natural result of the general use of 
this beverage was the frequency of pugilistic encounters. At every 
ordinary gathering there was a tendency to quarrel, and few passed 
where many were brought together that a fight did not oceur.  Sat- 
urday afternoons were regular holidays, in which the male portion 
of the community came together at the various villages, and indulged 
in pitching quoits, wrestling, shooting at the mark, or running their 
horses on a wager. In most of these contests gambling in one way 
or another was a prominent feature. To one accustomed to different 
customs, such amusements seemed to betray a vicious character and 
a ruinous tendency, and it would be generally coneeded that, con- 
tinued to this day, such practices would greatly retard the prosperity 
of the community. But these practices had their origin in the cus- 
toms of an older society. Brought here in contact with other cus- 
toms, transferred from other sections, new forms of amusement and 
new customs were developed, and with the change of circumstances 
and surroundings society mvented new modes of amusement. The 
early law allowed the voter in gencral elections to vote at the county- 
seat or elsewhere in the county, and such occasions and the opening 
of court brought a large proportion of the male population together. 
Subsequent changes broke the larger community into smaller ones, 
where the more thoughtful ones had greater influence, and this 
boisterous conviviality has gradually been done away with. Another 
powerful influence toward the social development of a community, is 
its contact with others. A profitable emulation springs up, business 
interests become involved, and orderly habits become a necessity. 
In this early stage of development, therefore, the first highways 
played an important part. They were the great arteries that 
touched the lines of the various minor communities, and linked their 
prosperity together. 

The Cumberland or National road was laid out about the time, 
ov betore, of the earliest settlement here. It was subsequently com- 
pleted sufficient for general travel as carly as 1832. This was of 
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great influence upon the community, bringing, as it did, persons 
from all parts of the older settled portions of the east in contact 
with the community scttled in the southern part of the county. 
From this road, at different points, the early roads led back on either 
side to the remoter settlements. Of the earliest wagon-ways in Cum- 
berland County, scarcely more than trails, one led from Greenup 
to the Johnstown settlement; another led from Woodbury to Johns- 
town, and a third led from Greenup to the Glenn settlement, in 
Coles County, by way of “Cutwood Gap.” ‘These were at first 
the only regular routes of travel. These led along the edge of the 
timber, as the green-head flies made it inpossible for animals to pass 
through the prairie during the larger part of the day. These roads 
were not officially established, nor regularly Jaid out, nor worked. 
They were simply the routes from one point to another, which the 
people generally agreed, under all the circumstances, were the most 
direct. Streams were forded, sloughs were avoided by circuitous 
routes, or plunged into and through by the dint of horse power and 
endurance. Otten the teamster was forced to rcleve his team by 
unloading a part of the burden in the midst of the slough, if his prn- 
dence had not led him to do so before entering, and then this portion 
of the load had to be transferred to the wagon again upon the shoul- 
der of the man. Thus it frequently occurred that the day was spent 
in making a comparatively short distance. and the teamster would 
find himself worn out with his exertions and covered with the mud in 
which he had been obliged to work. In 1835, the road from Greenup 
to Charleston was established, connecting with a road that passed 
southward throngh Jasper County. Tn 1839, a road from: Charles- 
ton, via Johnstown. was laid ont to Lonisville, Clay County, in this 
State: in 1846, a road from Greenup to York.in Clark County, and a 
little later, the State road, which runs northward through the center 
of the county. These were the principal inter-county roads. In the 
meanwhile, scarcely a session of the County Court passed without 
action was taken on some of the neighborhood roads. ‘These at first 
were constructed upon the most available direct route from one 
neighborhood to another. As kinds were entered. and these routes 
were found to interfere with private interests, they were changed to 
rin on section-lines. 

But with all this multiplication of roads it was found difficult 
to reach a profitable market by means of wagons. St. Louis was the 
principal market for produce in this section, and the National road 
was a great advantage to this county, but even by this way the cost 
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of transportation nearly consumed the value of the load. Along 
the larger waterways large flat boats were constructed, laden vith 
grain Rid pork, and then ‘floated to New Orleans. The Embarrass 
River was available for this purpose along its lower length, and 
under the supposition that it could be used in Jasper, Cumberland 
and Coles counties, the legislature passed an act, in 1847, author- 
izing these counties to levy a tax for clearing out the drift-wood and 
other obstructions from the channel and banks. This county did 
levy one tax, and in 1848 Wiley Ross was appointed to superintend 
this work. Debris was removed, overhanging trees cut away at 
considerable expense, but the river was never found available here. 
Two flat-boats started down from Coles County, only one of which 
got into the Wabash River. The nnmerous streams in the county 
added a serious difficulty to the early travel, and gave no little 
trouble to the County Court, which was embarrassed by a very lim- 
ited treasury. The only important bridge in the county, until about 
1860, was the bridge on the National road, built across the Embarrass 
by the government. This was built about 1832, and was a good 
specimen of workmanlike skill and patience. It served the public 
well, but the constant wear of travel and weather reduced it to a 
wreck in about thirty years. Warped out of shape and in a dan- 
gerous condition, it was still usel until its final destruction, | 
about 1865. 

The destruction of this old bridge seems to have worked up a 
new era in the history of the Embarrass River, particularly in the 
locality of Greenup, for it seems the river had not been discovered 
to be navigable for boats, especially from bank to bank, until 
then. This is an epoch in the history of the Embarrass well remem- 
bered by some of the old Boards of Supervisors, who were so persist- 
ently assailed for ferry-boat licenses and charters, and price lists, 
along in 1866-67. After the destruction of the old bridge, Reuben 
Mattox established a ferry in 1856, at the point where the Cumber- 
land road crosses the river. ‘The charter of this ferry was granted 
by the County Board to My. Mattox, who rim the boat until it 
passed into the hands of Abe Parker. This boat was first built with 
the intention of being kept up and sustained by the town of Greenup, 
but for some reason the enterprise failed and Mr. Mattox took it 
up. Mr. Parker was succeeded by Samuel Cisna, and he by Henson 
Bright. In June, 1865, Chas. Conzet, Jr. and Wm. E. Workman 
established a ferry at the point where the Charleston and Greenup 
road crosses the river. They ron this boat for some time and 
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assigned it to Sam Cisna and Chas. Allen. The boat afterwards 
passed into the hands of Cisna alone, and afterwards back to Work- 
man, who owned the boat when he died, in 1871. R. M. G. Cleghorn 
run the boat for some time after the death of Workman. — It then 
passed into the hands of John Hallett, whose almost superhuman 
appeals to the Great Boatman, who ferries people across the river 
Jordan, could almost make the boat glide without any other exer- 
cise or propellant power. It then came back into the hands of Sam 
Cisna, who succeeded Hallet. During the time Workman ran it, 2 
smill saloon was attached to the boat, the result of which was to 
make the head swim as well as the body, making a kind of double 
ferry and adding to the financial part of the arrangement. Although 
this saloon was 2 small affair, its liquors spoke as loudly in their 
workings as though drank in one of the dashing saloons of London, 
or New York. During Workman’s last term (under a twenty years 
charter), he constructed a “ pontoon bridge,” which rendered cross- 
ing more safe and convenient. But Workman has crossed the big 
ferry, and the pontoon bridge is gone. 

The business of conducting a ferry, even at that date, had its 
discouragements. This route was considerably traveled, and while 
the Board had granted a very liberal list of charges, especially in the 
case of forcign travel, it did not prove highly remuncrative. People 
did not seem to appreciate the private character of the enterprise, 
and it is said the irritated proprietor rushed before the Board, at one 
of its sessions, threw his hat upon the table before them, exclaim- 
ing, “Gentlemen, I want you to do something to compel people 
to pay, when they cross on the ferry ; for, by G—d! [have to keep a 
hired hand to run the boat for me, while I stand on the bank with 
my coat off and slecves rolled up, ready to flog them it they don't 
pay, d—d if I don’t, and Iam getting tired of if, and want you to 
do something to make them pay, without my having to flog it out of 
them.” It is not recorded how the Board satisfied the trate ferry- 
man, but as a memorial of Workman, and of the skill of James 
Eaton in the use of a broad axe, the boat remained for years, serv- 
ing a temporary substitute for the old bridge. A terry is still used, 
about two months in the year, on the road leading trom Toledo to 
Greenup. 

In 1862, the Board of Supervisors contracted for a bridge across 
the Embarrass River at) Nees’ Ford, where the section-line crosses 
the river due east of the courthouse, and for the repair of the old 
bridge on the Cumberland road. The first was built at a cost of some 
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$650, paid by the county, and a subseription of $380 hy those inter- 
ested. The repairs on the old bridge were carried forward very 
slowly, and the strueture was carricd away betore it was finished. 
In this year, also, bridges were constructed over Muddy Creek, on 
the road from Toledo to Neoga, and over the Cottonwood Creek, on 
the road from Toledo to Greenup. These are unimportant struet- 
ures, and were built at a cost of about $300 each. Under the town- 
ship organization, the county central authority has but a limited con- 
trol of the subject of bridge building, and in this county, the unusual 
fact was presented, of the Board of Supervisors willing to construct, 
and the township backward in building. The Board had made sev- 
eral attempts to secure a durable bridge over the Embarrass on the 
National road, but no practical result had followed when, in Decem- 
ber, 1875, the following “ whereas ” was passed: “ Whereas, the 
connty of Cumberland is greatly deficient in bridges, and that a 
bridge is needed across the Embarrass River, at the National road 
crossing in Greenup; also, one across Muddy Creek, at the crossing 
west of Prairie City, in Sumpter Township; also one across Muddy 
Creck, at the National road crossing in Woodbury Township; and 
also, one across the Embarrass River, at the Ryan Ford, in Union 
Township; and, whereas, our county is out of debt and amply able 
to build good and durable bridges on easy terms; now, theretore, we, 
the said Board, would respectfully recommend to the Commissioners 
of Highways, that they take the necessary legal steps to build bridges 
at the respective places above mentioned; that we recommend the 
building of good iron bridges at the said crossings. and that they be 
placed on good iron abutments,” ete. The Board further reecom- 
mended that contracts be made with the McKay & Nelson Iron 
Bridge Company, of Fort Wayne, Ind. This action on the part of 
the Board developed some activity among the township authorities, 
and contracts were let for three of these bridges, which were erected 
in the following year. ‘The bridge at the Woodbury Ford was ecar- 
ried out by high water in 1882. The repair of this bridge, including 
the cost of raising the grade, it is estimated will cost upwards of $4,000, 
and is now under consideration. The bridge at Ryan’s Ford was 
contracted for in August, 1883, for $6,700. The three bridges con- 
structed in 1876, cost about $20,000, ot which fell to the county some- 
thing over $17,000. There wassome difheulty in settlement with the 
contractors, and the Board finally compromised on $16,087.95 as its 
share. 
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RAILROADS. 

llinois Central Raalroad—With the application of steam to 
locomotion 2 new era dawned, and all systems of internal improvement 
founded upon wagon-ways. or in constant streams,were revolutionized. 
With the building of the railroads the great advantage of the National 
road was lost, and the public eclamored for this new power that was to 
revolutionize theage. Situated, as it is, remote from navigable streams, 
and from large centers of trade, Cumberland County for years seriously 
felt the need of railroad facilities, and as one part after another of 
the State felt the invigorating influence of this new agent of civil- 
ization, it receded by contrast until what was a leading, enterprising 
section, became an isolated, non-progressive community. In 1855, 
the Hlinois Central Railroad crossed the northwestern corner. ‘The 
projection of this great enterprise is a part of the history of the 
State. Constituting a part of the State imternal improvement sys- 
tem of 1837, it was abandoned in the general collapse of the project 
after some work on the line had actually been done. A part of the 
line was subsequently revived by legislation, but the enterprise lacked 
vitality, until congress in 1850 granted to the State a tract of some 
three millions of acres. through the central part of the State, in aid 
of its construction. This act granted the right of way for the rail- 
road through the public lands, of the width of 200 feet, from the 
southern terminus of the IHinois and Michigan Canal. to a point at 
or near the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and for 
branches from the main line to Galena and Chicago. Privilege to 
take trom them earth, stone and timber for its construction, was also 
granted, but the main grant consisted of alternate sections of land, 
designated by even numbers, for six sections deep on each side of its 
main line and branches. Land sold or pre-empted within this twelve- 
mile area, might be made good by selections of even sections of pub- 
lic land anywhere within fifteen miles of the line of road. The lands 
in this space were immediately taken out of the market. and when 
placed on the market two years later, the price of public Jands 
was advanced to $2.50 per acre. The complete plan of the projectors 
of this bill in congress, was the continuance of this line of railroad 
direct to Mobile. Tn 1852 the road was begun and carried through 
without any ereat delay. The line through Cumberland was built 
in 1855, and a station made, called Neo@a, which has given its name 
to the village and township. The effect of this road upon the devel- 
opment of the county was marked principally in) the quickening of 
immigration to this point. A large proportion of the Tands in 
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Cumberland County belonged to the general government in 1850. 
Some lands within the railroad grant had been purchased by settlers, 
and Iands in lieu of these were selected by the railroad fully fifteen 
miles from its line in this county. By the time the railroad was 
actually built, there was scarcely a piece of public land in the county. 
The railroad lands were unsold until some years later. 

Saint Louis. Vandalia & Terre Haute Raitlroad.—The location 
of the “Central” road made it of little advantage to the general 
business of the county. It developed a thriving village about its 
depot in this county, but its long distance from the main business 
points rendered the desire for another railroad none the less keen. 
The region of the State between lines running east and west through 
Terre Haute and Vineennes. found its best market at Saint Louis and the 
East. For these markets the Central furnished no facilities for trans- 
portation, but on the contrary its friends were bitterly hostile to the 
construction of any road from either of the points mentioned to Saint 
Louis. The agitation for the building of the Ohio and Mississippi 
began in 1849. and it was not until 1851 that the legislature relue- 
tantly granted it a charter. The Atlantic © Mississippi Railroad 
was projected at the same time. This proposed to reach Saint Louis 
via Vandalia, trom Terre Haute, and was popularly known as the 
“Brough road.” This line was considered to be in direct conflict with 
the interests of Alton, which then posed as a rival of Saint Louis, 
and in ruinous competition with the Terre Haute & Alton Road, 
which was then being built. Col. Jolin Brough, a leading pubhe 
citizen of Indiana. was at the head of the enterprise. Refused a 
charter in 1851, he proceeded to organize a company under the gen- 
eral law of 1849. but after some $500,000 was subscribed it was 
found impracticable to proceed under that law, and in 1853 applica- 
tion was again made for a charter and promptly denied. The deter- 
mination of Col. Brongh had brought out the full force of the oppo- 
sition. and every attempt to charter, by individual links, a line from 
Terre Haute to Saint Louis was met with defeat. The survey of this 
line of road passed through Cumberland County considerably north 
of the National road. and in 1854 the people voted to take $30,000 
of stock. The Brough road. however, was relinquished. and a new 
organization took up the project. On November 25, 1853. the lead- 
ing men of Cumberland, Clark. Crawford, Jasper and other counties 
to be traversed by the proposed road. met at Salem. A> vigorous 
address was adopted. and a committee of twenty men appointed to 
present it to the Governor. An extra session of the legislature was 
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ealled. and the “ Mississippi & Atlantic’ road was chartered. Its 
construction was greatly delayed. One line after another was run, 
and it was freely charged in many quarters that the engineers were 
advertising. by their actions, for bids to influence their final location 
of the line. In 1866. the people of Cumberland County voted to 
take $50,000 in stock of this company, upon the condition that the 
company should “locate, eonstruet and equip a railroad” through 
the county in an east and west direetion, and not south * of the line 
surveyed and adopted by the Mississippi & Atlantie Railroad Com- 
pany.” A proposition was made in 1863, by the company, that the 
county should vote $100,000 in aid of the enterprise, provided that 
the road should be built within one and a half miles of Prairie City, 
otherwise to pay only $50,000. This seemed to be an effort to evade 
the conditions upon which the former subscription had been made, 
and when submitted to the people was defeated by an overwhelining 
majority. The road was finally construeted upon a line south of the 
one stipulated in the conditions upon whieh the subseription was 
based. and the county has not paid, nor in faet issued any bonds to 
this company. 

This road, in 1869, secured an amendment to the original charter 
giving the company the usual privileges, immunities and benetits for 
branch lines from the main track to Marshall, Prairie City, and 
one or two other points in the State. Some agitation was set on 
foot to secure a branch to the county-seat. The aggregate cost 
of the proposed branch was placed at $9,000, and on April 5, 1873, a 
meeting of the citizens interested in the project was held, but the 
braneh never made much progress in a_praetieal way, and the other 
railroad projects drove it out of the pubhe mind. 

Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Ralroad—The brilhant suecess 
of the « Central” gave rise toa general desire among Certain eapi- 
talists to try this sort of speculation, and, in 1855, a road was pro- 
jected trom Mattoon to Grayville, on the Wabash River. A charter 
was finally secured February 6, 1857, but up to 1876 nothing had 
been accomplished in the way of grading. A part ot the original 
plan was to find an outlet through Indiana, and the Mount Vernon & 
Grayville Railroad Company was the name of the Indiana division 
To the construction of this road the terminal county had voted a large 
subscription, which was subsequently diverted to the building of a 
new courthouse. The first spike had been driven on this division in 
the early part of 1871, and some five miles of the road graded and 
laid with rail, but the treacherous action of the people at the terminal 
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point discouraged further work in that direction. In March, 1872, 

the two companies were consolidated under the name of the Chie: go 
& Mlinois Southern Railroad Company, and about the same time, this 
new organization was consolidated with the Decatur. Sullivan & Mat- 
toon Company, which had been formed under a charter granted in 
1871. With all this activity in the transfer of franchises, and the 
utter absence of any apparent progress in the work, the people began 
to believe that the bonds voted at varions points would be squan- 
dered and no railroad secured. In response to some of these com- 
plaints, the contractors of the time wrote to an influential friend of 
the enterprise, at Olney, II]., as follows: 


J. W. Beck, Eso., Olney, I]. Nuw Fork, July 24) 1971. 

Dear Sir: answer to your favor of the 21st inst., asking 
information in reference to the construction of the Chicago & Tikienais 
Southern Railroad, we would state that since we undertook the con- 
tract to build that road, our efforts have been applied to the work in 
Posey County, Ind.. in order to save the charter of the Mount Vernon 
& Grayville Railroad Company. now consolidated with, and forining 
a part of the C. & J. S. Railroad, and also to the work on the Deca- 
tur, Sullivan © Mattoon Railroad, trom Mattoon north to Deeatur 
and Springfield, in order to save some valuable subscriptions neces- 
sary to build that road, which, when completed, will be consolidated 
with and form a part of the C. & IS. R. R., and give it two i impor- 
tant outlets, one to Decatur, another to Springfield. 

For the certainty of success in all great enterprises, it is best 
until everything is put upon a sure footing, to make haste slowly— 
and we do not doubt but our friends along the middle of the line of 
the C. & I. S. Railroad begin to think our progress very slow 
indeed. But they must be patient, and in good time they will see 
the road running through their country to their satisfaction. Ther 
must realize that to build a railroad, other and sometimes more labo- 
rious work has to be done besides shov eling dirt, building bridges and 
laying track. The work of negotiating the securities, getting the 
iron, fastenings, and rolling tae has to be done, and to that end all 
our energies, time and ability are now directed, with excellent pros- 
pects, we are happy to say, of early suceess. When this shall have 
been accomplished, your good people shall have no eause to complain 
of longer delay. We shall commence work from Mattoon south to 
prairie City, an from Olney both north and south. We expect. to 
have the D., 3. & M. road finished to Decatur—40 nules—by the Ist 
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of Oetober. It is now nearly completed to Sullivan—13 miles—with 
iron laid. and the iron has been purchased for the whole road and is 
now being rapidly delivered. 

Your people should understand that it is as important to them to 
have the D.,S. & M. road built, as any portion of the C. & I. 5. road, 
it being really a part of the latter road, extending it to Decatur and 
Springfield, where it will connect with other roads extending west 
and to the north. We are now in treaty with those connecting roads, 
so as to make the C. & LS. Railroad a grand trunk line, connecting 
Chicago and the Northwest with the South by an almost air line. 

Our engineers are now surveying the road from Mattoon to 
Prairie City, and as soon as it is finished we shall put it under con- 
tract for early completion. 

At Olney we shall commence the work as soon as we have 
the line definitely located by Col. Andrews, the Chief Engineer of the 
road. At Mount Vernon we have five miles of iron laid and about 
five more graded. We propose to contract the balance of the work 
out to the Wabash River, and are now im treaty with a responsible 
contractor to do the work and finish it in a rapid manner. 

We have purchased tour locomotives. Two we have now in use, 
one at Mattoon and one at Mount Vernon, and two ready tor work 
upon the road as soon as needed. Indeed, everything on the whole 
line is progressing as well as we could expect, considering the dith- 
culties we have had to encounter, and if we are slow in reaching your 
place, we are none the less sure—and surety is what is most desirable 
in the success of any enterprise. 

We have kept this enterprise intact through one ot the most 
disastrous financial storms abroad we have ever known—oceasioned 
by the French and German war, and which swept many other more 
promising railroad enterprises out of sight. From the eflects of that 
storm, confidence in railway securities is just recovering, and we 
hope now to place the sneeess of this undertaking on a permanent 
foundation. 

As tor the MeCahbe claims we would add—we have assumed their 
payment and they will be paid. In a short time one of our firm will 
visit your city and arrange the matter satisfaetorily to all parties 
concerned. Mery truly vours, J. Enwiw Conant. 

Notwithstanding this brave talk, the word of promise was spoken 


to the ear only to be broken to the heart. The consolidation was 
effected as noted above; one set of contraetors after another failed 
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and the people of Cumberland County began to despair, and, in 
August, 1574, the Democrat, at Prairie City, declared that “several 
contractors have been awarded the contract to build the road, only 
to hold it as a matter of speculation, and allow it to expire by limi- 
tation. Such has been the history of the road until it was virtually 
killed, or thought to be killed, and buried under the aet of the direet- 
ors consolidating the road with the Mattoon & Decatur road under 
the incorporate name of the Chicago & linois Southern Railroad 
Company. This act, so far as it was capable of doing so, assisted by 
the Cleveland Tron Company, gave the enterprise its quictus, and its 
enemies confidently congratulated themselves that this time, for a 
certainty, the road slept quietly, in the Tomb of Capulets. that sleep 
that knows no waking, and at onee commenced administering upon 
itsseflects:” 

At this juncture, Messrs. MeIntires & Cha pin, of Mattoon, 
began proceedings to have the consolidation set aside or dissolved. 
A suit was brought in the Jasper County Court, and was finally 
adjudicated hy the United States Court for the Southern District of 
Nhinois, on May 5, 1876, which entered a decree dissolving the com- 
bination. Work was at onee pushed upon the middle sections, and 
thirty of the ninety-three miles proposed were graded. 

Cumberland County took by far the greater interest in this road 
than any other that has touched its limits. All others but touch the 
outer edges of its territory, and are really a detriment to the growth 
of the business here; drawing trade out of the county business houses 
elsewhere. The Board of Supervisors took stock to the amount of 
$250 for the purpose of making preliminary surveys in 1857. In 
1866, a proposition to vote a subscription of $50,000 to the stock of 
the company was submitted to the people, and aflirmed by the elee- 
tion of July 28, of that year. The condition of this subscription to 
the “ Grayville & Mattoon Railroad Company” was, © that. said 
company shall locate, constrnet and equip a railroad through said 
county, running on a line as nearly as practicable from Mattoon, in 
Coles County, to Prairie City, in Cumberland County, and thence to 
Grayville, in White County.” For this subscription, on this condi- 
tion, there was a majority of 384 votes, and in September, 1866, the 
Board ordered “that as soon as either or both of said roads (Van- 
dalia and P., D. & E.,) shall in all things comply with their part of 
the obligations or contracts accepted by said Board at the May 
special term, 1866, then by these presents, the Clerk of this Board 
is hereby authorized to issue said bonds in sérde¢ compliance with the 
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contract entered into by said Board with the railroads aforesaid, as is 
entered of reeord in this offiee.’” The county, through its represent- 
ative, assented to all the consolidations, but stoutly resisted the sug- 
gestion that the bonds should be deposited in Terre Haute, in trust 
with some person, to be turned over to the railroad authorities when 
the contract was satisfied. There was, however, a difference in judg- 
ment upon the subject among the members of the Board, and it is 
due to the stout resistance of H. B. Russell that the county did not 
commit this fallacy. In February, 1877, the Clerk was instructed to 
issue the bonds, but, inasmuch as they needed the signature of the 
President of the Board, who was at this time H. B. Russell, the 
whole matter was delayed by his refusal to sign them. He was 
finally deposed trom his position, but the dilemma was only 
increased. There were just eight men, and they were evenly divided 
upon the subject; the candidate for the vaeaney, too modest to vote 
for himself, was easily defeated by the deposed faction. Day after 
day the fight raged, until the Board gave up the struggle, restored 
Mr. Russell, and left the bonds unsigned. In July. the Board unane- 
mously veseinded the order directing the issue of the bonds. 

In the meanwhile the “railroad came,” and was noticed by the 
Democrat as follows: © On Saturday, the 23d day of June, 1877, the 
track-layers on the Grayville & Mattoon Railroad laid the track 
across the street leading east from the courthouse in our city, and 
engine No. 8 run up into the street, and blew a long blast from her 
whistle, which brought a large number of our citizens to the road. 
accompamied by the band and a wagon-load of refreshments, for the 
purpose of expressing their thanks to the contractors and laborers 
of the road for the faithful and diligent manner they have pursued 
in constructing the road to this place. After the band played a 
piece, Clinton Woods, from the top of the engine cab, introduced 
Judge Decius to the crowd, who, in 2 very appropriate speech, ex- 
tended the thanks of the citizens of Prairie City to the contractors 
and laborers of the rond. and then invited them to partake of the 
refreshments prepared for them. My. Wyith, the contractor for lay- 
ing iron, mounted the cab, and in behalf of the laborers expressed 
thanks for the kindly manner in which our people had received 
them. Mr. Simmons was then called for, and made his appearance 
on the cab, and commenced his remarks by saying that speech- 
making was his weakest forte, but that he felt like thanking our 
people for the manner in which they had been received by them, and 
stated that it was the first demonstration of any kind they had met 
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with, on the whole line. He then tendered the train to the crowd 
for an excursion to Greenup and back, which was accepted, and a 
jolher or happier company never boarded a train of cars than the one 
that went to Greenup on the first train that ever ran into Prairie City.” 

The present name of the company arose from another consoli- 
dation, or rather purchase. ‘The Pekin, Lincoln & Decatur Railway 
Company was organized under a charter granted in 1870, and the 
road opened trom Pekin to Decatur, 67.9 miles, in November, 1871, 
by its original owners. In the following year it was leased to the 
Toledo, Wabash & Western, by which it was operated until August, 
1876, when it was sold under foreclosure sale. The road was tlie 
quently extended trom Pekin to Peoria, a distance of 9.2 miles, and 
opened for tratiic March 1, 1878. This company then purchased the 
Decatur, Sullivan & Mattoon, and the Grayville & Mattoon roads, 
and in 1880 reorganized with an Indiana organization, under its 
present name. ‘The southern terminus was changed to Evansville, 
Ind., and that division pushed to completion in June of the follow- 
ing year. The road from Mattoon to Grayville was in a very bad 
condition when sold. and so much poor work was found in its con- 
struction that it needed, and gradually received, rebuilding. ‘The 
road has been of great advantage to the county, and as it cost no 
money to the county at large. there is but little room for grumbling. 
Sumpter Township subscribed an additional § $25,000, and paid the 
amount though the result of the suit against the county demon- 
strates that the railroad company could not have compelled the pay- 
ment on the contract. 

Danville, Olney & Ohio Liver Railroad.—Vhis was a narrow- 
gauge railroad, the projectors of which were organized into a com- 
pany, under a charter granted March 10, 1869. ‘The route proposed 
for the road started trom the north bank of the Ohio River in Mas- 
sac County, [inois, « thence northwardly to the city of Chicago, or 
such place from which an entrance may be effected by construction 
or connection, and the line of railway to be located on such sinvey 
as may come within the range and purview of the charter of the 
company, about 340 miles.” Work was begun on the northern end 
of the road and pushed sonthward from Kansas, in Edgar County. 
The work met with a good deal of delay. In 1876, isn was but 
eight miles of road, from Westfield to Kansas, and in 1878 this sec- 
tion of the road was put in operation. The further construction of 
the road made slow progress, reaching only some thirteen miles in 
the following year. In 1881, there was a revival of the work and 
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some fifty-seven miles completed. In the following year the gauge 
was changed to standard width and the road completed to Olney, 
thus forming a link between the Ohio G Mississippi road on the 
south and the Indianapolis & Saint Louis on the north. This line of 
road passes through the eastern portion of Crooked Creck Township, 
in Cumberland County, and has a station at Hazel Dell. The town- 
ship voted a subscription of $18,000 to the road, but has never issued 
the bonds. The railroad company has instituted legal proceedings 
to secure an order from the court compelling the township to issue 
the necessary bonds, but the question is yet at issue. The township 
resists upon several technical grounds, as pwell as a failure on the 
part of the company to perform its obligations under the contract. 
The result is likely to be in favor of the township, as some of the 
points have been adjudieated in other courts in the case of other 
counties against this company. 

Toledo, Cincinnati & Saint Louis Ratlroad.—This is a link in 
the system of narrow-gauge railroads, which is destined to reach 
across the country from the Rio Grande to the Ohio. The starting 
point of this road was at Dayton, Ohio, to reach the southeastern 
coal ficlds of that State. It subsequently was extended to Toledo, 
Ohio, and then from: Delphos, Ohio, extended toward Saint Louis. 
Subsequently, a road known as the Cincinnati Northern was built 
northward from Cincinnati to Lebanon, and united with the Dayton 
road; hence the name. Theline from!Paris to Saint Louis was known 
as the Paris, Neoga & Saint Louis, and was surveyed in October, 1872. 
Neoga and vicinity raised by subseription some $60,000 to aid its 
construction, but it was not until 1883 that the road was in ranning 
order to East Saint Louis. This road, it is thouglit, will prove a 
boon to Neoga, as it has been powerless in the grasping administra- 
tion of the Central Railroad. 

With five railroads crossing the territory of Cumberland County, 
it would seem that its citizens ought to be reasonably satisfied with 
its nchievement in this direction, but while they have cost the county 
but little, they help the county but little. About 1871 and 1572, the 
Danville & Charleston Railroad was projected, to run to Flora, in 
Clay County, and the citizens of Cumberland were more interested 
in its success than in all the other projects. ‘The Democrat voices 
the public feeling, in 1871, as follows: * From present indications 
it looks very much like the Charleston & Danville Railroad will be 
built, the City of Charleston itself having subscribed $200,000 
towards the enterprise, which is two-thirds of the estimated amount 
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necessary to complete the road ready for the iron. The proposed 
terminus of the road is Flora, in Clay County, at which place the 
road will connect with the Paducah & Cairo road. If you will 
take a map and examine it, you will perceive that Charleston, Prai- 
ne City and Flora are on an air line, and if this road is built, and 
runs straight, it cannot miss us. Encouraging as this may seem, we 
cannot expect this road to be built through our county without lay- 
ing our hands to the work, and using our means to bring about its 
completion. It is estimated that $6,000 per mile will prepare the 
road for the iron, and as it is about sixteen miles across the county 
north and south, it would cost the Townships of Cottonwood, Sump- 
ter and Woodbury, in the aggregate, $96,000. This amount may 
appear formidable and look like a difficult sum to raise, yet it can 
be done; where there is a will there is always a way, and thousands 
of dollars could be obtained in the way of labor, ties, terms, ete., in 
the construction of the road where people were not able to pay a 
eash subseription, and which would answer every purpose. And 
when we look at the importance of this road and the great benefit 
it would be to our farmers, and, in fact, to the entire county, the 
amount is Insignificant In comparison. By this road we at once 
secure x direct and shorter route by seven miles by the way of Dan- 
ville to Chicago than we have over the Central by the way of Mat- 
toon, and at the same time force the Illinois Central into competi- 
tion with this new road 

“While we do not wish to disparage the importance of the 
Mount Vernon and Mattoon road, and acknowledge the benefits it 
will confer, and hope to see its early eompletion,—we regard the 
Chicago, Danville & Flora road much the more important road of 
the two to Cumberland County. From this fact, that it makes com- 
peting lines east and west, of the T. H. & V. & Saint Louis, the 
Terre Haute & Alton, and the Great Western roads, and north and 
south of the Hlinois Central, giving us a direct communication with 
all the great markets of the country, and will enable us to reach Chi- 
eago without being robbed and plundered by the Illinois Central 
monopoly. This cannot be said of the Mount Vernon & Mattoon 
road, from the fact that every car-load of grain shipped over that 
line will be subject to the control and tariff rates of that grasping 
corporation, ond they will virtually control our road and dictate its 
policy, as Vanderbilt and Fisk dictate the policy of the astern 
roads, and so far as its benefits in a commercial point of view are 
concerned, they will never amount to anything. What our farmers 
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and business men want is a cheap and direct communication with 
Chicago and the Eastern markets, and this we seenre by the construe- 
tion of the Danville & Charleston road, and without it we are at 
the merey of the Illinois Central monopoly. Some persons may 
argue that the Fuller Bill, passed by the present legislature, reeu- 
lates the tariff rates of the various roads of the State. It is, how- 
ever, the opinion of some of our ablest lawyers that the provisions 
of this bill can never be enforced against the Central road, from 
the fact that it is a violation of vested rights, and an infringement 
of the provisions of the charter under which the Central Com- 
pany was ineorporated, and not a matter within the reach of a 
State legislature. If this view of the matter should he entertained 
by the Supreme Court, then even with the Mount Vernon & Mattoon 
road completed, our farmers will be but very httle better off than 
at present, from the fuet that in its completion we gam access to no 
important commercial points. No merchant wishes to buy his stock 
of goods at Mattoon, Deeatiw, or Pekin. the points made by the 
Mount Vernon road, neither do these places furnish a market for 
grain or stock. Then we ask, aside from the matter of convenience, 
what do we gain? Commercially, we gain nothing. We are still 
in the iron grasp of the blood suckers of the Hlinois Central, who, 
every farmer too well knows, have for years levied their unholy 
tribute upon every bushel of grain, and every hoof of stock raised in 
this country and shipped over their road. And that they have set 
like an incubus upon the industries of our people. and weighed down 
their energies with their unjust and outrageous exactions. We mest 
hy some means rid the people of Cumberland County of this oppress- 
ive burthen, and the only way to do so. since this Company is 
beyond legislative reach, is to build) competing lines. and by the 
foree of competition compel them to reduce their rates to a fair 
standard. This opportunity is offered us in the Chicago, Danville 
& Charleston road, and it only requires a proper effort upon the part 
of the people in the townships through which this road will pass to 
immediately secure its construction, and when completed it will be 
one of the most profitable and important roads in the State, and will 
be the means of developing the country to a greater extent than any 
of the roads that have yet been built. We hope our citizens will 
give this subject duc consideration and act with energy and prompt- 
ness in the matter.” 

This is the feeling in regard to the necessities of the county to- 
day, und the Grand Continental Railroad projected from Cincinnati 
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and Louisville to Omaha has attracted 2 great interest throughout 
the county, and $300 has been raised by private subscription to 
survey the line through this seetion. The line, as projected, runs 
directly from its western terminus to Quincy, Il.; from thence via 
Winehester, Taylorville, and Toledo, T., to Sullivan, Ind. At this 
point. the projected line has two branches, the one direct to Cinein- 
nati and the other to Louisville. The prospects of this road, with 
referenee to Cumberland County are yet very indefinite, but are the 
topic of considerable discussion and newspaper sensation. 


THE PRESS AND POLITICS. 


The newspaper is a marked outgrowth of the social develop- 
ment of society. When once grown to that point where it feels the 
necessity of controlling public sentiment and uniting it upon the 
various common interests, the community calls in the newspaper, 
and through its ageney solidifies its power. It was in response to some 
such necessity that Daniel Marks established the Greenup 7ribune, at 
the village of Greenup, in 1855. The press was brought overland with 
an ox-team and set down in this unfledged town, long before the 
eounty alone could give it a leading support. The proprietor 
engaged Matehett. a noted “knight of the stick,” and gave his 
attention to working up a list. He made his excursions on foot, and 
wandered through the counties of Jasper, Effingham, Clark and 
Cumberland, soliciting subscribers to this pioneer journal of civili- 
zation. Ie seems to have been admirably adapted to his business, 
securing a considerable list, and taking as payment a large number 
of coon-skins and anything that could be “swapped” into money. 
It was no unusual thing, it is said, to find the larger space devoted 
to his office occupied with these peltries. A year later, Templeton 
& Bloomfield succeeded to the ownership of the paper, and con- 
ducted it under the sae title for about a year. when they removed 
it to Prairie City, from whenee it was subsequently removed, and the 
county was without a + voice of the people” for a short time. In 
1859, James J&. Mumford came to Greenup from Ohio, and deter- 
mined to found a paper, und on December 2, 1859, the first number 
of the Greenup epositor was published to the people. The paper 
was published by J. bE. & TE P. Mumford. and the first issue was 
cotten out by the junior member of the fin. [nthe first number he 
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says: “It will ever be our aim, with the aid of a suflicient: number 
ot passengers aboard of our bark, in the way of subscribers, to not be 
vainglorious or presumptuous—nor to dive into the more scientific 
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researches of the hidden mysteries of nature, but skim along upon the 
surface of time, noticing intermediate events, and making ourselves 
as acceptable as possible, and as amusing and interesting as the case 
will permit. We wish to please all that are pleasable, and those 
who have a moral nature can always find in some portion of our 
paper enough to soothe the savage and make merry and interesting 
the scientific feelings. * * * Our paper will be devoted, princi- 
pally, to news. politics, agriculture, education, and mecha nieal inter- 
ests, with humorous matter enough to give life and spice to all. 
* * * As to the political character of the Hxpositor, we would 
state. in order that everyone may rightly know our position, that it 
will be Democratic of the Douglas stamp, thongh only when duty 
calls will it be oms to obey, in supporting that gentleman for the 
Presidency in 1860. * * * As to the loenl difficulty existing im 
the county, in regard to the county-seat, it will be ours to be mum, 
and to print a paper for the benefit of the whole county—for one 
place as well as another—and shall court: the improvement oft ales 
Under another caption, the editor remarks: * We intend, upon the 
return of our brother, J. E.. to make a thorough canvass throughout 
the county, and see every head of a family, and all the pretty girls, 
and make them all subseribers to the Aepostor” With such good- 
natured frankness, it would have been remarkable if the paper had 
not made friends. The paper was suecesstul from the first. but in 
1860, the office followed the star of empire to the county-seat. Here 
J. E. Mumtord continued the paper until 1867, w hen he sold ont and 
removed to Danville. The Expositor was continued by Flavius Tos- 
sey, and the mone changed to the Cronberland Democrat. ‘Yank 
Bowen succeeded Tossey as proprietor, and published it until care 
ber 1. 1870, when the establishment was sold to George HE. Mason. 
The paper at this time was a six-colimmn folio: a year later Laas 
enlarged to seven cohmins, and September 29, 1873, W. D. Mumford 
wats associited with the paper as junior partner. .An office. twenty by 
fifty feet. was erected. a No. 6 Washington Hoe, and Nonp: areil Jobber 
press added, besides some 100 fonts of type. danuary 20. 1875, 
Mason retired from the paper. disposing of his interest to. KE. Gor- 
rell, and the firm beeame Mumford & Gorrell. The latter disposed 
of his share to Mumford. in ——. who continued the business alone 
until January, 1882. when Adolf G Leon Summerlin beeame pur- 
chasers, the latter now being sole proprietor. 
In IS71 the Greenup AWae7 was established as a representative of 

the Republican element in polities. Mr. Pyle founded the paper and 
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conducted it alone for some three months,when he took a Myr. Davis 
as partner, under the firm name of Pyle & Davis. Pyle was suc- 
ceeded by Edward Hiteheock, Davis was sueceeded by Cookerly, 
and later Mr. Tliteheock became sole proprietor. The paper 
was subsequently sold to Ozier & Cooper, but it came into 
possession of a stock company, and in 1574 followed the inevi- 
table current of things to the county-seat. Here the paper was 
issued as the Republican- Mail, with Uitcheock as editor. The plan 
of the company was to lease the paper by the year. A Mr. Over- 
man succeeded Hitchcock about a year later, and he was followed 
by Henry Woolen, and J. & A. Caldwell, of whom the last named 
continued its publication until February 18, 1881. At this time J. 
T. Connor became a partner with the Caldwell Brothers, who had 
purchased most of the stock. This firm continned only some six 
months. Connor withdrew, as the other partners desired to give the 
paper a religious rather thana political character. The name of the 
paper had meanwhile been changed to the Toledo Jdepublican, and 
in 1882 sold to Henry Woolen. The Caldwell Brothers went to 
Indianapolis to conduct a paper, as an organ of that sect of relig- 
ionists who “ profess Holiness.” The venture did not turn out satis- 
factorily, and in a mouth or two they returned and assumed control 
of the Republican, and proceeded at once to change its name and 
character. Its successor is a weekly pamphlet of some dozen or 
twenty pages, called the Huppy Pilgrim, which 1s devoted to the 
sect mentioned. 

In 1881, the Cumberland VZmes was established at Greenup. 
Its editor and proprictor, W. L. Tobey, was on his way secking a 
location for a Republican paper, when he was referred to certain of 
the leading citizens of this village. On approaching the gentle- 
nen referred to, the newspaper man received but little encourage- 
ment, but finally meeting a gentleman who took some interest in the 
project, some $500 worth of advertising was secured and the first 
issuc sent out October 20, 1881. The paper has been regularly issued 
since then, and is well established. [t is a five-column quarto, 
one-half of which is supplied with “auxiliary print.” The office has 
2 good patronage, and enjoys the official favor this year. The Neoga 
News is the third paper in the county. ‘Phis was founded in 1874 at 
Neoga, by S. Z Bland, an enterprising merchant of that village. It 
Was first issued as an advertising medium of the proprictor’s business, 
and was a single sheet under the name of the Neoga «shdverliser. 
In the early part of the tollowing year the paper was sold to 
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Allison Brothers, of Mattoon, who transformed it into a six-column 
folio, and changed the name. In 1876, the paper was sold to Messrs. 
Hancock & Kelly, the latter retiring abont.a year later, leaving Mr. 
Hancock the sole proprictor. December 25, 1882, the paper was 
changed to a six-column quarto, the largest paper in the county, but 
with only two pages printed at home. The rest of the matter is 
supplied by the auxiliary print. The paper is Republican in polities, 
and has a very liberal support in the county. 

The political complexion of the county has always been Demo- 
cratic. The Whigs were represented here early, but not in suflicient 
numbers to make a serious strnggle for the election of candidates 
from their party. There was a constant growth in the relative 
strength of the opposition, until 1872, when taking advantage 
of the partial disaffection in the ranks of the ruling party here, 
A. J. Lee was elected prosecuting attorney by seven votes, over 
James L. Ryan. In 1873, the Granger movement reached its climax, 
and a mixed ticket was elected over the regular Democratic ticket; 
A. N. Roscerans and J. W. Miller, Democrats, and T. C. Kille and W. 
Hinnphrey, Republicans, being elected. The offices of Sheriff, County 
Clerk, Treasurer and County Superintendent are now filled by Repub- 
lican inctunbents; those of Cirenit Clerk, County Judge and State’s 
Attorney, by Democratic. The Republican clement in polities has 
gradually grown in the county, so that on purely local questions the 
two parties are about evenly made up of the voters of the county. 
On National questions the Democratic majority is about 200 votes. 
There is a large floating vote, which is mainly diverted to the «best 
man,” thongh it also affords material upon which the unprincipled 
demagogue plies his unholy trade. 


CHURCHES. 

The character of carly society in Cumberland County was not 
such as to encourage the rapid growth of church influences. —§ Many 
of these people were members of church organizations, but there 
were so muy difficulties in the way of maintaining regular services 
that it was a good many years before it was attempted. Camp- 
mcetings were held as early as 1830, and searcely a year passed with- 
out them. ‘Phese were principally under the auspices of the Method- 
ist. Church, though all denominations attended and gaye their support. 
Among the early settlers there was quite a strong Presbyterian 
element, who early secured the services of Rey. Hull Towar, a 
Methodist, and founder of Jewett. Among the other early preachers 
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in Cumberland County, were George Henson, Halfacre, W. E. 
Smith and William Owens. There were occasional itinerants of the 
pioneer order, whose manners were marked more by force than ele- 
gance. It was probably of one of these that the following incident 
is related as happening within the limits of this county: In the 
early settlement of the county the sacred desk of the minister was 
often supplied trom the humblest walks of life. And it was not 
untrequently the case, that these impromptu speakers, made telling 
points, and in their rude, quaint manner, impressed upon the minds 
of sinners the great danger in which they stood, and revealed to 
their startled minds the frowning face of offended Deity. But one 
case we have a recollection of, in which the minister attempted to 
draw a practical illustration of the various Christian Churches, and 
as the sequel will show, was himself disappointed in the result. 
The minister in question resided at our neighboring town of 
Greenup (and does so yet), and while riding to the place of wor- 
ship was busily conning over in his own mind the subject he would 
select to speak from on his arrival at the house of God, and while 
passing through the forest, inadvertently plucked from a convenient 
twig a hazel burr. and at once his mind was made up as to the sub- 
ject of his discourse. Arviving at the church, he ascended the pul- 
pit in all the conscious pride of one inspired to speak words of 
truth and salvation to a sinful world. Being of that faith known 
as Christians. or Camphellites, he was over eager to make a point 
in behalf of the doctrines of his faith, and after the usual prelimi- 
naries had been gone through with, the speaker arose and opened 
his discourse in a self-possessed, confident manner, by stating that 
there were a great many creeds and doctrines extant in the world, 
and that theologians were as fav apart in many of their chureh 
forms and their religious beliefs as earth was from heaven, and that 
all could not be right; that some of the churehes, it was true, 
approximated to the true faith, but there was but one church that 
embraced the true theory and practice of the doctrines inenleated 
by the Savior of mankind, and that was the church he had the 
honor to unworthily represent. + For instance,” said the speaker (at 
the same time producing his hazel burr), * this hazel burr I hold in 
my hand represents the chureh. + This.” says he (tearing off the burr 
from the nut) “represents the + soft shell © Baptist, a mere outer gar- 
ment, fallible. easily destroyed, and not capable of resistance or 
self-preservation—a mere nothing, without merit, and insignificant 
within itself. The next substance vou discover.” said the speaker, 
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“is the hull, which represents the ‘old hard shell’ Baptist, and is of 
a more durable and lasting nature, formed by nature to resist to a 
greater extent the warring of the elements, and the corruption of 
time, yet with all of its upparent strength and beautiful formation, 
it is only another garment which hides trom your view the true and 
only church of the living God. Beneath its solid walls is the ker- 
nel, the spirit and life of the Christian religion, the Christian 
Church itself; and to further demonstrate the illustration, and lay 
bare to your understanding the truth of my theory, I will remove 
the shell and reveal the kernel, which is the Christian Church, to 
your carnal eyes.” And the speaker proceeded to crack the nut, 
when, to his consternation, and to the surprise of the andience, out 
rolled a hideous black-headed worm, that had eaten through the outer 
covering of the “soft shell” Baptist, pierced the solid walls of the 
“hard shelly” and entered the citadel of the true church, devourmg 
it as it went. The speaker was nonplussed, and amid the surprise 
and merriment of the audience the meeting was summarily closed, 
and it was not a great while before the minister also closed his 
ministerial career, and devoted himself to more congenial pursuits. 

The first church building was 2 hewed log structure in the 
sontheast corner of Sumpter Township. This was long known as 
the Salem Methodist Episcopal Church, and was remarkable tor its 
powerful revivals. It was built about 1840, and ten years later was 
the only church in the county. It rotted down, and was only removed 
in 1881 or 1882. This denomination has good frame churches at 
Toledo, Neoga. Greenup, Jewett, Christian Run, Shiloh and Bethel. 
The organization at Greenup probably dates back further than any 
other in the county. It was a regular station in 18389, nnd wus 
probably organized as early as 1835. An old log schoolhouse was 
used asa place of worship for vears. until, in 1851, the present 
frame structure was erected. The Protestant Methodists have a 
fine brick church in the west part of Woodbury Township, known 
as Zion Chapel. 

Amone the earlier churches built was the Presbyterian place 
of worship at Neoga village. in 1854. This was organized by Rey. 
Joseph Wilson. who was the first person to preach in the village. 
This organization has had a thrifty growth, and numbers some 130 
members. This denomination had a considerable membership at 
Toledo, and.in IS866. two lots were donated by the Board of Super- 
visors to this organization fora building site. but it failed to nse 
it. The Presbyterinus have a church. also, at Greenup, where a 
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neat frame church building was erected about 1876. The Baptists 
have an organization at Neoga, where they built a place of worship 
in 1872, in Neoga Township, in connection with the Christian 
denomination, and elsewhere in the county. 

The Christian denomination has a large following in the 
county. Some of the early ministers of this denomination were 
Revs. Thos. Goodman, Battye. White. and Ben). Daree. D. 8. Conner 
was also an early itinerant of ‘this denomination. This denomina- 
tion has only been noticeably present in the county since 1860, but 
it has organizations now at Hazel Dell, which has a frame building 
of its own; at Washineton schoolhouse, in Crooked Creek Yown- 
ship; in Union Township; in the eastern part of Neoga Township, 
where a frame church is owned jointly with the Baptist; Corinth 
Church. frame building in edge of Woodbury Township: at Janes- 
ville, which worships ina frame chureh of its owns at Webster 
schoolhouse, in Cottonwood Township; and at Plum Grove school- 
house, in Greenup Township. 

The Free Methodists, a sect better known as the “ Perfection- 
ists.” have a trame church at Toledo, erected in 1883. This sect 
has a considerable representation in the county, and maintains an 
energetic crusade in behalf of their doctrine. A large tent, known 
as the tabernacle. is moved about from place to place in the county, 
in which services are held. 


SCHOOLS. 


Schools were no more popular than clinches at first. Much of 
the delay must be accounted for on the ground of difheulties almost 
impossible to overcome. but early schools. above all other consid- 
erations, requires that “ there he first a willing mind.” There wits 
a school opened as early as 1828, just north of the county-line. and 
children attended it trom miles avound. It was probably 15-40 
before one was built in Cumberland County territory. This was 
known as the Owen schoolhouse. from the fact that Jephtha Owen 
taught singine-school here several seasons. Among the early 
teachers in the county was Benjamin Aleshire. who commenced 
about this time and taught more or less for fifteen years. A. J. 
Busick was an early teacher, also EK. HL. Starkweather. The latter 
was a native of Vermont, and was generally known as a “ blue- 
bellied Yankee.” He taught school in his own cabin for years. 
Greenup had a very early schoolhouse. perhaps earlier than 1540. 
It also had the first brick schoolhouse. From time to time, the 
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rarious neighborhoods erected buildings for their schools, and in 

1850 there were seventeen in the county. From the reports are 

gathered the following statistics, which indicate the growth of this 
fear in the county's development: In 1867, there were 72 school 
houses, and 4 new ones built; 4,192 pupils enrolled, and $22,475.19 
expended for school purposes. In 1571, the statisties were, 76 
schoolhouses, and 8 new ones; 5.293 pupils, and $21,406.65 expended. 
1872, 76 old and 3 new houses; 5,610 pupils, and $24,289.09 expended. 
1873, 77 old and 3 new houses; 4.234 pupils, and $25,331.10 expended. 
1874, 82 old and 2 new houses; 3,827 pupils, and $21,350.03 expended. 
1577, 85 old and 5 new houses; 4,198 pupils. and $21,800.91 expended: 
estimated valne of school property. $39,851. 1878, 87 old and 5 new 
houses; 5,060. pupils, and $24,501.14 expended; property valued at 
$38,923. 1879, 76 old and no new buildings; 3,849 pupils, and $23.- 
$52.76 expended: value, $31,879.50. 


1880, 86 old and 2 new houses: 4, 406 pupils ane $23,059.62: value of property, $31,844 
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In the matter of improvement of buildings, the reports show 
that in 1873. there were 3 brick, 59 frame and 16 log schoolhouses 
in the county. In 1874. 2 brick, 66 frame and 14 log: 1877, 3 brick, 
G7 trame, 13 low: 1878, 5 brick, 66 frame. 1 loo; 1879. auhiielks 
65 frame. 16 log: 1880. 6 brick. 66 frame. 14 log: 1881, 5 brick, 70 
frame, 12 log; 1882, 7 brick, 70 frame. 9 log: 1883. 7 brick. GO frame, 
6 log. In regard to these statisties it should be said that they are 
compiled from the Township Treasurers reports. by the County 
Superintendent of Schools. There are some inconsistencies, which 
will be readily discovered, but they will serve to shaw approxi- 
mately how the school interest has progressed. There are graded 
schools in Toledo. Greennp. Jewett and Neoga. ‘The school at the 
ecounty—seat occupied for nearly twenty years a two-story frame 
building. which is now doing service as a dwelling. In 1881. the 
present brick structure was erected. It has four rooms. but the 
school now has but three departments. At Neoga, a two-story 
frame building was erected in 1867. and two vears later a wing was 
added, furnishing four schoolrooms. In 1879. a two-story brick 
building was erected at Greenup. which supplied two sehoolrooms 
below and one above. The latter is so arranged that a partition 
may be made up stairs, and so provide an additional room when 
necessiry. At Jewett. a two-story brick house was built in 1882, 
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and has two schoolrooms. A two-story brick building is also in 
process of building at Janesville, within the limits of the county. 
A greater liberality is being shown by the Board of Supervisors, in 
this public question of education, and sixty days for office work and 
sixty for school visiting have been allowed to the County Superin- 
tendent. This is sixty days more than has ever been allowed here- 
tofore, and hence the schools suffered very seriously. Since the 
present incumbent has held the office of Superintendent, there has 
been x marked improvement in the grade of scholarship, and the 
movement seems to be toward a still higher grade. 


SECRET ORGANIZATIONS. 


The great benevolent societies have representative lodges in 
all of the principal villages of the county. At Neoga, the Masonic 
Order is represented by Neoga Lodge, No. 279, with seventy mem- 
bers. This lodge meets in a pleasant hall once a month, and is in a 
flourishing financial condition. The Independent Order of Odd-Fel- 
lows has a representative in Neoga Lodge, No. 347, of about forty 
members. The insurance organizations, Knights of Honor and 
American Legion of Honor, have each a flourishing lodge here. At 
Toledo, the Order of Free and Accepted Masons has a lodge, organ- 
ized October, 1868. It is known as Prairie City Lodge, No. 578, 
und has some forty or fifty members. There is also a Chapter of 
the Eastern Star, Prairie City Lodge, No. 179. The Toledo Lodge, 
No. 355, Independent Order of Odd-Fellows, also finds a home here. 
It was organized in 1868, and now has torty members. This Order 
is ina flourishing condition, and owns the hall it meets in, valued 
at some $500. At Greenup are lodges of both the great fraternities. 
Greenup Lodge, No. 125, of Free and Accepted Masons, was char- 
tered October 3, 1853. with Thomas Coulson, Charles Nisewanger 
and S. W. Huffeut. The lodge has increased to twenty-two mem- 
bers. The lodgeroom is in the old building on the west end of 
Main Street, where the first meetings were held thirty years ago. 
Some twelve years ago, the lodge occupied a more modern building, 
but being burned out, it returned to the old building. A lodge of 
the Eastern Star was chartered here November 13, 1873, with Lucy 
P. Nisewanger, Ann M. Quinn, Elizabeth Jones, Sarah Ewart, Esther 
B. Tutewiler, Isabella H. Monohon, Sarah J. Shull, Martha J. Mark- 
well, Martha E. Starbuck, Nancy Jones, Mary J. Lee and others, as 
charter members. Atalanta Lodge, No. 116, of the Independent 
Order of Odd-Fellows, was chartered here October 14, 1853. The 
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charter members were James Ewart, Philip Wolcheimer, Warren 
Covell, S. M. Smith, B. C. Talbott and A. N. Ward. The lodge 
meets in the same building with the Masonic Lodge, and own it in 
company with that fraternity. The lodge is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, and has forty-four members. 


She 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY S WAR RECORD. 


The people of Cumberland County were noted for their fighting 
qualities, from a very early day up to a date subsequent to the war 
of the rebellion, and had that great contest been decided by a resort 
to fists, this region of the country would have contributed some of 
the most noted champions in the field. It was not until the era of 
the war that weapons began to be freely used here, in personal 
encounters, ind hence, while Cumberland County contributed her 
quota to the armies of the North during the years 1860-65, there was 
nothing to distinguish this section from the great mass of the loyal 
North. The people here were largely “ Douglas Democrats,” and 
intimately acquainted with Lincoln. He had practiced law in the 
County Courts, a large number of his relatives were residents here 
and in the adjoining County of Coles, and he numbered among the 
leading men of Cumberland some ot his most intimate friends. The 
political events, therefore, that led to the fatal issue of the war, 
were full of interest to the people of Cumberland, and, while their 
sympathies were principally with the « Little Giant,” their belief in 
« State sovereignty ” and the constitution as the supreme law of the 
land, made them supporters of the result of the election of 1860. 
The menacing attitude taken by the South up to the commission of 
overt acts of rebellion was not generally condemned, as there was 
a strong opposition to anything like abolition or coercion; but 
when the echoes of the attack on Sumter reached here, the rallying 
to the support of the Union was practically unanimons. Prejudices 
in regard to negroes, in regard to candidates, or any of the agitating 
questions of the hour, were forgotten, and every man and party was 
tor the Union. Political lines, however, were strictly maintained, 
and Seymour and MeClellan received the full party vote, notwith- 
standing the significance of their election. As the war progressed, 
other elements entered into the situation here, and embittered the 
feeling between the political parties. Hot-headed men of both polit- 
ical elements came together at public meetings. with furloughed or 
returned soldiers on one side, and deserters on the other, and a num- 
ber of fatal encounters occurred. There is no evidence that 
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desertions were encouraged by the people here, but there was no effort 
mide to give them up, when once here, to the authorities. A natu- 
ral suggestion of the reason would be, that these persons were not 
likely to submit quictly to arrest, and the people had not the cour- 
age of their convictions sufliciently to feel prepared to shoot old 
acquaintances, or be shot by them. The county gained a somewhat 
unenviable reputation on this account, and rumors of a premeditated 
attack on the county-seat by returned soldiers were common. After 
the unfortunate riot at Charleston, in Coles County, the citizens 
here were in a fever of expectation, and several times the people 
came rushing in from the country around to defend the county-seat 
from an imagined assault. 

On the eall of the Governor for the organization of six regi- 
ments, there was not the spontaneous enthusiasm evinced here as in 
many sections. While generally in favor of the maintenance of the 
Union, the prevailing sentiment was opposed to the war as a specific 
means to that end, and many who were moved otherwise went to 
other places to offer their services to the General Government, and 
some 250 men enlisted in various organizations and were credited 
elsewhere than Cumberland County. In 1862, Hon. Thos. Brewer 
became (as his Democratic colleagues express it) “rather shaky in 
his Democracy under this strain,” and took an active part in encour- 
aging the enlistments, making speeches in all parts of the county. 
It was about this time that the larger number of volunteers began 
to be enrolled, the One Hundred and Twenty-Third Infantry being 
raised at this time. The Twenty-First Infantry, raised in 1861, how- 
ever, received a full company from Cumberland. 

In June, 1861, the Board of Supervisors appointed a committee 
of one from each township “to see to the wants and procure such 
necessaries as, in their judgment, shall conduce to the sustenance and 
support of the families of the absent volunteers.” This provision. 
generous in its terms and boundless in its limits, suggests an appre- 
ciative regard for the soldier aud his sacrifices, but the records of 
the county and State nowhere show that this provision went fur- 
ther than the records of the county, and, as a matter of fact, in the 
judement of the larger part of this committee, nothing was neces- 
sary “to conduce to the sustenance and support of the families of 
absent volunteers.” In February, 1865, the Board offered a bounty 
of $400 for each person “that may volunteer in the United States 
service to fill the quota of Cumberland County in the draft now 
ordered by the President of the United States, and that for that 
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purpose the Board issue county orders sufficient for the purpose of 
procuring volunteers to fill the quota of the several towns in said 
county, and that this Board levy a tax of $1 upon each $100 
of valuation of taxable property in said county, and $1 cap- 
itation tax on all males between the ages of twenty-one and sixty.” 
It was further provided that bouds should be specially issued to meet 
the orders issued for this purpose. But all this elaborate machinery 
was destined to be bronght to naught. The public sentiment 
rebelled, and it is said that threats of hanging the members were 
made with sufficient carmnestness to secure the rescinding of the order 
at the next meeting. No bounty was paid by the county. but under 
this eall Union Township sent sixteen substitutes to the field at a 
eost of $6,500, and Sumpter Township sent two at a cost of $800. 
The Adjutant General's report gives the total expenditure of the 
county for the procuremeut of volunteers at $8,151.25. The same 
report gives the summary of the quotas and erédits of the county as 
follows: Population in 1860, 8.309. First and second elass enroll- 
ment in 1863, 903; in 1864, 985: in 1865, 906. Quotas in 1861. 233; 
in 1862, 159; under eall of February 1 and March 14, 1864, 203; 
under the eall of July 18, 1864, 154; total of 749. The total credits, 
prior to December 31, 1864, were 880 men, which made an excess of 
eredit of 131 men. In December, 1865, the quota of the county was 
169, but diminished by the excess of credit, the actual assigned quota 
was only 38. The eredit under this last report was £0, leaving an 
excess of 2 of credit, ina total quota during the war, of 118, and eredit 
of 920; so that it appears that Cumberland County contributed 
something more than « full regiment to the Union amnies during 
the years 1861-655. 

These men exnnot all be traced through the records, but in num- 
bers of from 5 to 20, they are found in Company E, ‘twenty-Fifth 
Infantry; Company KE, Thirty-Eighth Infantry; Company G, Fitty- 
Fourth Infantry; Companies and UH, Sixty-First Infantry: Company 
C, Sixty-Second Infantry; in the Sixty-Third Infantry, in several 
companies; Company E, Sixty-Sixth Infantry; Company C, Sixty- 
Kighth Infantry; Company KE, Seventy-First Infantry; Company B, 
Kighty-Eighth Infantry; Companies land E, Ninety-Eighth Infantry; 
Company K, One Hundred and Forty-Lhird Infantry, and Company 
G, One Hundred and Fifty-Second Infantry; beside in larger num- 
bers in the Twenty-First, Fitty-Ninth, Ninety-Seventh, One Hundred 
and Twenty-Third, One Hundred and Thirty-Fitth Illinois Infantry 
Regiments, and the Fifth and Tenth Hlinois Cavalry Regiments. 
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Twenty-First Minsis Infantry.—Company B. of this regiment, 
was principally made up front Cumberland County volunteers, a few 
members only coming trom Coles County. The officers of the Com- 
pany were: Captain, J. P. HU. Stevenson. till 1863; P. Wolsheimer, 
till March, 1865; Austin Blake, till mustered out. Fivst Lieutenant, 
P. Wolsheimer, till promoted; C. L. Simeidell, till 1863; Austin 
Blake. from April to August, 18638; H. A. Ashmore, till mustered 
ont. Seeond Lieutenant, C. lL. Smeidell, May, 861, till March, 1863; 
Kustin Blake. from™March 19 till April 27, 1865;a. Yo Tiert, Aspril, 
1863, to September, 1864; O. Goodin, till mustered ont. The regi- 
ment was organized in the Seventh Congressional District, and ren- 
dezvoused at Mattoon. On the 15th of May it was mustered into 
the State service, for thirty days, but on the 28th of June it was 
mustered into the United States service tor three years, with U. 5. 
Grant us Colonel. August 6, 1861, Col. Grant was commissioned 
Brigadier-General, and was succeeded in command of the regiment 
by Lieut.-Col. J. W. 5. Alexander, who was killed at Chiekamauga. 

On the 4th of July, 1861, the regiment marched for Missouri, 
an innovation in the usual plan of moving troops out of the State. 
Arriving at Mexico, Mo.. after various experiences which savored of 
war, but without meeting an enemy, the regiment rested for two 
weeks, when it proceeded by rail to Lronton, Mo. Here the Twenty- 
First remained until Oetober 20, when it marched out and partici- 
pated in the fight at Fredericktown, returning after the engagement 
to Ironton. where the regiment remained until the latter part of 
January, 1852. At this time it formed a part of Gen. Stecle’s force, 
which marched on Jacksonport, Ark., but here it was ordered to 
Corinth, vza Cape Girardeau, and reached Unmburg Landing May 
24,1862. On the evacuation of Corinth, the Twenty-First was placed 
in pursuit of the retreating enemy, whom it followed as far as 
Booneville, Miss., when it returned and formed a part of the expe- 
dition to Holly Springs. On the 14th of August, 1862, the regi- 
ment wis ordered to join Gen. Buell’s army in Tennessee, and, march- 
ing via Eastport, Miss., Columbia, Tenn., Florenee, Ala., Franklin, 
Murfreesboro and Nashville, Tenn., it arrived at Louisville, Ky.. 
September 27, 1862. In the ensuing campaign against’ Bragg, the 
Twenty-First bore an honorable part, engaging in the battles of Per- 
ryville and Champlin Hill, Company F being the first to enter Per- 
ryville. From thence the regiment marched to Crab Tree Orchard, 
and Bowling Green, in Kentucky, and thence to Nashville, Tenn. 

On the movement of the army from Nashville, in December, 
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1862, this ‘regiment formed a part of the Second Brigade, Tirst 
Division, Twentieth Army Corps, and was in the skirmish at Knob 
Gap. On the 30th of the month, the Twenty-Sixth, in company with 
the Fifteenth Wisconsin, Thirty-Eighth Illinois, and One Hundred 
and First Ohio, had a severe engagement with the enemy near Mur- 
freesboro, where it charged the famous rebel “ Washington Light 
Artillery,” twelve Parrott guns, and sneceeded in driving every man 
from the battery, when it was compelled to full back by the advance 
of a division of infantry. During this battle this regiment had 
a fierce strnggle and did gallant duty, losing more men than any 
other regiment engaged. From Murfreesboro to Chattanooga, the 
Twenty-First was with Roseerans’ army, and took part in the skir- 
mish at Liberty Gap. and subsequently in the great battle of Chicka- 
mauga, where it lost 238 officers and men. After the latter fight, 
the regiment was attached to the First Brigade, Fourth Division, 
Fourth Army Corps, and remained at Bridgeport, Ala., till the lat- 
ter part of 1863. The regiment was subsequently ordered to Texas, 
where it was mustered ont of the service, and finally diseharged at 
Camp Butler, Jannary 18, 1866. 

From the publication of the society of the regiment, in 1881, 
the casualties of Company B are given, as follows: Allison, Lewis 
F., died at Andersonville Prison, June 24, 1864; Ashmore, Thos. J.. 
killed at Stone River, December 30, 1862; Ashmore, John H., killed at 
Stone River, December 31, 1862; Ashmore, Hezekiah A., died at Oak- 
land, Ill., date unknown ; Akers, Albertis, died @t ——, Tl) dite 
unknown; Buchanan, Wim. W., diedat Neoga, Il., 1865; Benge, Lewis 
I*., died, placeand date unknown; Brannon, Thos. H.. diedat Neoga, Il., 
1578; Compton, Win. H., died at Andersonville Prison, November 16, 
1864; Collins, John G., died in Wisconsin, date unknown: Dodds, 
Thos. H., died at Ironton, Mo., October 16, 1851; Devers, Geo. W., died 
at Andersonville Prison, April 18, 1854; Furguson, Win. E.. killed at 
Stone River, December 31, 1862; Gordon, Allen, died at Charleston, 
HL; Gilliard, Leander, died in Coles Connty, H1.; edge, Wesley, died 
of wounds, at Stone River, Jannary LL, 1863. Toward, Samuel, died in 
Cumberland County, U1., 1877; Kensell, Win.. killed at Stone River. 
December 31, 1862; Kensell, Ephraim, died at Ironton, Mo... November 
5.18615 Mise. Edward, died at Watseka, IIL..date unknown; Lake. Jolin, 
died at Louisville, Ky.. date unknown; Lake, Andrew J.. died since 
discharge: Lewis, John W., died of wounds, at Stone River. February &, 
sad: Miller, Hiram C., died at Columbus, Ky., 1862: Maynards no., 
die 1 of wounds, at Nashville, Tenn., February 28, 1863; MeCormack. 
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Hugh, died in Rebel Prison, Danville, Va.; Moffat, James M., killed 
at Chickamauga, September 20. 1863; Potter, Francis M., died at Iron- 
ton, Mo., date unknown; Russell, Samuel D.. died at Niles, Cal., date 
unknown; Redfern, John U., killed at Stone River, December 31, 1862; 
Robinson, ‘Thomas, died of wounds at Stone River, February 13, 15635 
Rawsey. John C., died at Andersonville Prison, May 10, 186-6; Ross, 
Henry. died in Iinois, placeanddate unknown; Rhodes, Jacob E., died 
at Corinth, Miss., September 27, 1852; Rhodes, Franklin, died in Coles 
County, IH., date unknown; Sell, James, diedat Buflalo, Kan., Decem- 
ber 27, 1878; Teflt, Jerome, died xt Ironton, Mo., October 17, 1861; 
Williams, Daniel, died May 4, 1564; Wharton, Henry, died in Thinois, 
place and date unknown; West, David, died at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
December 23, 1863; Willson, Thomas J., died sinee discharge. The 
surviving members were reported at the same time, as follows: Cap- 
tain P. Wolsheimer, Neoga, Ul, Postmaster 5 Captain Austin Blake, 
Thayer, Kas., farmer; Second Lieutenant A. Y. Hart, Paradise, dies 
earpenter; Alliback, Joseph R., New York City, commercial agent; 
Beriy, WSN, Majority Point, MI!., fmer; Bemer, Chris., Brushy 
Fork, Ill.; Curtis. Thos. H.; Lovington, UL, shoe-maker ; Curtis, 
Edward, Tuscola, Il.. painter; Condit, Jacob H., Neoga, Ill., farmer; 
Clark, William, Great Bend, Kas., farmer; Clark, red. L., Great 
Bend, Kas., firmer; Cain, John G., Nashville, Tenn., KR. R. postal 
clerk; Eggers, George, Majority Point, Ill., farmer; Elhott, Aaron, 
Ironton, Mo.; Ewing, M. A., Neoga, Il., mechanic; Foreum, John K., 
Neoga. Il., farmer; Filson, James, Mattoon, Ill., laborer; Gordon, 
Robert S., Mount Carmel. ILL, druggist ; Goodwin, Orville 5., Bell 
Air, I]., farmer; Hendrix, Samuel, Paradise, Lll., farmer; Hoover, 
Samuel N., Xenia, TLl.. farmer; Hacket,; Charles R., Great Bend, 
Kas., farmer; Ilart, Chesterfield, White's Mill, Ky., farmer; [ilder- 
brandt, Francis, southeast corner Twenty-Fifth Street and Cass Ave- 
nue, Saint Louis, tailor; Jones, Wiley, Johnstown, Il., farmer; Ixim- 
ery, Alired W., Neoga, Ill., farmer; Kiger, George W., Whitley’s 
Point, Dl., farmer; Landsdown, Marion, Oakland, IIl., artist; Lands- 
down, James E., Oakland, Ill, farmer; Martin, James, Carlton, 
Neb., farmer; Mundell, Robert, ——, Kas.. farmer; Newbanks, Henry 
M., Eftingham. IL, laborer; Poorman, Noah. Larned, Kas.. farmer; 
Pemberton, James B., Newman, I]., hotel keeper; Phipps, Thomas 
Bee hewion, I!., miller; Phipps. William, Shell City, Mo.; Pitt, 
William, Blue Earth, Minn., farmer; Rice, William; Rhodes, Edwin, 
Ottumwa, Towa, farmer; Stone, John, Newman, [1]., merchant; Sayre, 
Thomas P., Florence, Kas., farmer; Wilson, Samuel F., Neoga, II. 
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druggist; Wooley, Horace F., Rattle Snake, Kas., farmer; Wright, 
Richard, Jonesville, Ind., farmer; Waller. John T., Mattoon, Tll., 
locomotive engineer ; Waller, Franklin, Keokuk, Towa, carpenter; 
Winkler, John, Oakland, fl.; Bigelow, William If.; Davis. Eli, Jones- 
ville, Ind.; Fergnson, James : Holbrooks, Columbus, Castle Rock, 
Col6.; Kinney, Oliver C. W.; McComas, Armond 5.; Ziegler, Will- 
iam, Spring Ranch, Neb.. farmer. 

Fifty-Ninth Nitnois Infantry.—Of this regiment, Company F 
was enlisted from Cumberland County. Its first officers were Mis- 
sourians, and the regiment, as first organized, was known as the 
Ninth Missouri. The company officers were: Captains—s. W. Kel- 
ley, till April, 1862; G. E. Crime, till December S02 575. aay 
till September, 1864; IL C. Baughman, till mustered out. First 
Licutenants—John Kelley, till September, 1862; Reuben Maddox, 
till February, 1865; Philip Stump, till mustered out. Second Licu- 
tenants—J. TI. Maynard, till Mareh, 1862; IL C. Baughman, till 
October, 1862 ; George P. Ayres, rank to date, from December 8, 
1865. The regiment was organized at Saint Louis, Mo., September 18, 
1861. The companies composing the regiment had been raised in 
the State of Hlinois, and mustered in at sundry times, in July, August 
and September. Three days after their organization as a regiment, 
they were ordered to Jefferson City, Mo. From thence the regiment 
inoved to Booneville, via Syracuse to Otterville; vza Warsaw and 
Humansville, to Springfield, where it arrived on the 3d of Novem- 
ber. The brigade of which this regiment formed a part marched and 
countermarched about Springfield, first towards Syracuse, then 
Tanmine Bridge, thenee to Tipton, Lebanon, Cassville. Sugar Creek, 
Osage Springs, and thence to Cross Hollows on the 22d of February. 
On the 12th of this mouth, the title ot the regiment, which had hith- 
erto been known as the Ninth Missouri, was changed by order of the 
War Departinent to the Fifty-Ninth Illinois Infantry. 

On March 6, the Fifty-Ninth moved to Pea Ridge, and on the 
following day was engaged with the enemy in that fierce fight, which 
lasted all day. On the 8th, the regiment was a part of the force that 
moved to reinforee Carr and Ashhboth, who had been toreed to fall 
back, and were again soon engaged. The regiment lost severely in 
officers and men. From this time to the last of April, the Fifty- 
Ninth retraced much of its previous steps, marching to Sugar Creek, 
Cross ‘Timbers, and Cassville; thence to Forsythe, Bull Creek and 
West Plains on April 28. Capt. Ellett, three licutenants and fifty 
men were ordered to report to the Rum Fleet. The regiment, forming 
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a part of Jeff. C. Davis’ division, was then ordered to Tennessee, 
where it arrived, and was placed in reserve, on the left of Gen. Pope’s 
army, at Corinth. After the evacuation, the regnnent took part in 
the pursuit as far as Booneville, when it returned to Clear Creek, 
near Corinth. On June 27, 1862, the Fifty-Ninth started on a long 
tramp. marching and countermarching through portions of Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee and Kentucky. It visited Holly Springs, Ripley, 
Jacinto, Bay Sprines, where it had a skirmish with some rebel cav- 
alry. and Iuka, in Mississippi; thence to Eastport, Waterloo and 
Florence, Alabama; thence via Lawrenceburg, Mount Pleasant, 
Columbia. Franklin, Murfreesboro, and thence northward with Buell’s 
army, to Louisville. Ky., where it arrived September 26, 1862. Octo- 
ber 1. the Fifty-Ninth was brigaded with the Seventy-Fourth and 
Seventy-Fifth Hhnois Infantry, and the Twenty-Second Indiana, form- 
ing the Thirtieth Brigade of the Army of the Ohio. In the advance, 
in pursuit of Bragg, the Fifty-Ninth moved by way of Bardstown, 
and met the enemy near Perryville. at Champlin Tills, and im_ the 
battle of October 8, was heavily engaged. losing 113 killed and 
wounded, out of 301 going into the action. The regiment followed 
in the pursuit, and on the 14th had a severe skinmish at Lancaster, 
Ky. Thence the regiment moved forward, via Crab Orchard, to 
vefield, near Nashville. Tenn. 

While here, the brigade received the addition of the Fifth Wis- 
consin Battery, and. subsequently, the Twenty-First Inois. On 
Christmas. of 1862, the brigade made a reconnoisance toward Frank- 
lin, and skirmished with the enemy all day. The Fifty-Ninth pressed 
down the road from Brentwood towards Nolensville. On the 26th, 
the Army of the Cumberland was put in motion for the Stone hiver 
eampaien, this brigade, under command of Col. Post, taking the 
advance towards Nolensville. The Fifty-Ninth was deployed as skir- 
mishers, and drove the enemy nine miles, until found in foree at 
Nolensville. The regiment took part in the attack upon Nolens- 
ville. from which the enemy was driven in confusion. The regiment 
Was engaged in the actions at Knob Gap, and pressed the enemy 
closely from Triune to Murfreesboro, where he was found strongly 
intrenched. An unsuccessful attempt was made during the night of 
the 30th to drive him from his position. and the regiment lay dunag 
the night within a few hundred yards of the enemy’s works. Karly 
on the morning of the 3lst, the enemy turmed the right flank of the 
Twentieth Corps. The Iifty-Ninth changed front to the rear, and, 
supporting the Fifth Wisconsin Battery, for along time held the 
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enemy in check, and when withdrawn brought with it the guns of 
the battery. from which the horses had all been killed. It was then 
put in position on the Murfreesboro pike, which it held until Janu- 
ary 2, when the brigade crossed Stone River, the Fifty-Ninth fording 
the river, swollen by recent rains, and took position on the extreme 
left of the army, where it assisted in driving back the triumphant 
enemy. On January +, the enemy evacuated Murfreesboro, and the 
campaign ended. 

June 23, 1863, the Tullahoma campaign was begun. Col. Post’s 
brigade moved to Liberty Gap, and engaged the enemy, from the 
24th to the 27th, and thence pressed the enemy to Winchester. 
Here it remained till the 17th of August, when it was engaged in 
hauling 200 wagons up the Cumberland Mountains. The brigade 
then made a march to Stevenson, Sand Mountain, Lookout Valley, 
Stevens’ Gap, Crawtish'Springs, and thence to Chattanooga, a dis- 
tunee of 122 miles from Stevenson, where it arrived on the 22d of 
November. During the siege of Chattanooga, the Fifty-Ninth was 
constantly under the fire of the enemy’s batteries. November 23, 
the regiment started on the Lookout campaign. On the 25th, the 
regiment led its brigade in the assault on Mission Ridge. from which 
the enemy was driven*in confusion, the regiment taking part in the 
pursuit so far as Ringgold, where it again attacked him and drove 
him from his position. On the 30th, the regiment was sent on to 
the battle-field of Chickamauga to bury the dead of the battle of 
September 19 and 20. In the latter part of Deeember, the regi- 
ment went to Whitesides, where, on January 12, 1864. the regiment 
re-enlisted and was mustered as a veteran organization. The latter 
purt of January, it marched to Chattanooga, and on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, started for Springfizid on veteran furlongh. arriving on 
tee 1 Oil 

March 19th, the Fifty-Ninth re-organized and left Springfield, 
via Nashville and Chattanooga, for Cleveland, Tenn. May 3, the 
Atlanta campaign began, the regiment taking part in the attack on 
Tunne] [fill and on Rock Faced Ridge, which the enemy abandoned 
on the 13th: on the 14th and 15th. the regiment was warmly engaged 
at Resaca, and thence to July 12 was engaged in the various actions 
and skirmishes at Kingston, Dallas, Aekworth, Pine Top, Kenesaw 
Mountain, Smyrna, Camp-Mectine Ground. ete. On the 12th, the 
Iiftv-Ninth crossed the Chattahoochie and took position before 
Atlanta, and from that time until the 25th of August was under fire 
might and day. With the army, the regiment marched around 
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Atlanta in the direetion of Jonesboro, and did its share in the fight- 
ing which followed this movement. The regiment, with its brig- 
ade, took part in the movement to head off Hood from Nashville, 
coming into the presence of the enemy at Pine Top. Thenee, with 
the army, it retraced its route to Chattanooga, and on the 30th of 
October left tor Athens, Tenn., thence to Prlaski, where it remained 
until November 23. Evacuating the entrenchments here, it retired 
to Columbia ; crossed Duck River and attacked the rebel army in 
the flank as it was marching towards Spring Hill. The fight con- 
tinued all day, and at night the Fifty-Ninth marched twenty miles 
to Spring Hill. Resting here only an hour, the regiment proceeded 
to Franklin, and, during the afternoon, took part in the battle fought 
here. On December 1. the regiment reached Nashville, and eom- 
menced throwing up earthworks in its front. December 15, the 
battle of Nashville began. Col. Post’s brigade assaulted Montgom- 
ery Hill. and in the language ot Gen. Thomas. “took the initiative 
in the brilliant deeds of the day.” The Vifty-Ninth was in the first 
line of the assaulting column, and planted the first colors on the 
net works. In the afternoon, it assaulted and earried the ene- 
my’s works, near the Millsboro pike. Deeember 16, Col. Post's 
Ban le made the memorable assault on Overton's Hill. In this bat- 
tle, the regiment lost, in killed and wounded, one- -third of its num- 
ber engaged. On the 17th, the regiment started in pursuit of the 
retreating enemy, and continued to the Tennessee River. From Jan- 
uary, 1865, until the middle part of June, the regiment made Nash- 
ville its base of operations, participating in various expeditions. On 
the 16th of this month, the Fifty-Ninth left for New Orleans, and 
thence to Indimola, Texas. From thence it marched to San Anto- 
nio, und was stationed at New Brauntels, Tex., until December 8, 
1865, when it was mustered out of the service and ordered home. 
Ninety-Seventh Nlinois Infantry.—Of this regiment Company B 
was almost wholly drawn from Cumberland County, a few men 
only being drawn from the adjoining counties of Coles and Jasper. 
The officers of this Company were: Captains—J. G. Buchanan, 
till October. 1864; G. D. Armstrong. till mustered out: First Licuten- 
ants—J. A. Goodell, till June, 1863; Alfred Miller, till October, 1863; 
G. D. Armstrong, till October, 186-4; ames Rollins. till mustered out ; 
Second Licutenants—Al fred Miller, till June, 1863; G. D. Armstrong, 
till October, 1863; Christopher Bradman, rank dated from August, 
1865. The regiment was organizedat Camp Butler in September, 1862, 
and mustered on the 16th of that month. On the 3d of October iis 
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regiment moved for Cincinnati, and on the 17th marched to Nicholas- 
ville, where it remained until the 10th of November. It was then 
assigned to Gen. A. J. Smith’s division and moved to Louisville, 
where it arrived on the 15th of the month. Two days later the 
regiment embarked for Memphis, where it went into eamp until the 
middle of December. On the 20th of this month the Ninety-Seventh 
left Memphis to take part in the campaign against Vicksburg, and 
taking transports down the river landed near Walnut Hill on the 
Yazoo River, occupying a position on the extreme right of the lines 
operating against Vicksburg. On the Ist of January, 1863, it was 
moved towards Arkansas Post and participated in the battle which 
took place there on the 11th of that month. On the 15th the regi- 
ment was moved down the river to Young’s Point, where it 
remained till March, moving then on the 6th to Milliken’s Bend. 
Thence on the 15th of April, the regiment marched to Grand Gulf; 
took part in the engagement at Port Gibson on May 1, and at 
Champion Hills on the 16th, arriving in the rear of Vicksburg on 
the 19th of May. From this time forward to the surrender of Vicks- 
burg, July 4, 1863, the Ninety-Seventh was actively engaged in the 
work and danger of the siege. The regiment subsequently took part 
in Gon. Sherman’s expedition to Jackson, and then returned to’ Vicks- 
burg where it remained until the 15th of August. At this date the 
regiment embarked for New Orleans and went into camp at 
Carrolton on the 27th. This closed the active part of the regiment’s 
service. It transferred from one point toanotherand found its way 
to Galveston, Texas, where it was mustered out of the service July 
Zo, Love. 

One Hundred and Twenty- Third Mlinois Infantry.—To this regi- 
ment Cumberland County contributed more men than to any other 
one in the service,save,perhaps,the Fitth Cavalry. Company B was the 
one formed entirely in this county, and was enlisted by Capt. Talbott 
in the latter part of June, 1862. Mr. Talbott, while a democrat and 
sympathizer to some extent with the general sentiment opposed to 
the war, still felt that the cause of republican form of government 
wis ac stake in the issue, and deemed this the paramount interest. 
He was deeply engaged in business which commanded his whole 
time and attention and had no thought of going tothe war. Enlist- 
ments were languid: recruiting officers were drumming up a nin 
here and there, but there was no general disposition to join the 
army. But during this time, men frequently said to Mr. Talbott, 
~ Tf you would take out a company I would enlist.” So frequently 
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was this said that the Captain one Sunday gave out that if a com- 
pany conld be organized promptly he would undertake it and go to 
the field, On the Sunday following he reached camp at Mattoon 
with 101 men, and all were mustered. This became Company B of 
the One Hundred and Twenty-Third Infantry. The officers of the 
company were: Captains—Edward Talbott, till April, 1864; Mahlon 
Votaw, till mustered out; First Lieutenants—Lenuel Leggett, till 
August, 1863; Mahlon Votaw, till April, 1864; B. C. Talbott, till 
mustered out; Second Licutenants—Charles Conzet, till September, 
1864. This regiment was enlisted principally in Coles, Cumberland 
and Clark counties, and was mustered into service September 6, 1862. 
At this time Bragg was making his fumons raid throngh Kentucky 
to reach Indiana, and the Hhinois regiments were hurried to Louis- 
ville as fast as practicable. The One Tundred and Twenty-Third 
was ordered to this point as soon as mustered in, and was assigned to 
the Thirty-Third Brigade, Tenth Division, Army of the Ohio, Gen. 
Terrell commanding the brigade, Jackson the division, and McCook 
the corps. Here the regiment remained until Gen. Buell, on the 
Ist of Ostober, began the pursuit of Bragg, who began to retire after 
being foiled of his main object. In the operations thus begun the 
regiment marehed through Taylorville, Bloomfield and Mackville, 
and engaged in the battle of Perryville’ The One Hundred and 
Twenty-Third virtually opened the fight. M-Cook, supposing from 
certain movements of the rebel cavalry that the enemy was re- 
treating and did not mean to fight, instructed Gen. Terrell to move 
his brigade cautiously toward the ereek, and if no enemy was found 
to allow the men to stack arms and supply themselves with water, 
for the want of which they were suflering greatly. The One 
Hundred and Twenty-Third was then in the lead, but, deploying in 
line of battle with bayonets fixed, the brigade cautiously advanced, 
only to discover that the cavalry movement was only a ruse on the 
part of the enemy, and to be met by a terrible destructive fire from 
the heavy line of the enemy’s intantry. Gen. Terrell was riding near 
the left of this regiment, and near by a new battery advancing with 
the general line. The first fire demoralized the battery. slaughter- 
ing the horses and stampeding the men. ‘Terrell fecling the emer- 
gency, but forgetting the duties of his position, dismounted from his 
horse, and with the aid of one or two batterymen and six men 
detailed from Company B, seized one of the abandoned guns and 
brought it into position, the General sighting and firing the gun 
some four rounds over the prostrate Company Be. At this point the 
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General ordered a charge, and Companies B and D sprang forward to 
obey the command. The right of the regiment. failed to get the 
word, and Comyany D noticing the trilure halted before reaching 
the enemy and retired. Company B, however, rushed right on over the 
intervening space of some 200 yards, cleared the fence of the enemy 
and pushed some thirty yards beyond before it delivered its first fire. 
Here, finding itself entiladed by the enemy’s fire and unsupported, 
the company rapidly retired, preserving its order, however. Arriv- 
ing at its original position it found the brigade broken and gone. 
Continuing its retreat the company formed behind some other troops 
and did not see much further engagement in that fight, but losing 
in this short fizht twenty-one men in killed, wounded and missing. 
Here Gens. Terrell and Jackson were both killed. From this point 
the regiment moved with thearmy, passing through Danville, Leb- 
anon and New Market to Mumfordsville, where it remained several 
weeks guarding the construction of a bridge which had been 
destroyed. The regiment then proceeded to the Cumberland River, 
going into camp at Ludlow Creek, about eight miles above Nash- 
ville. In December, under command of Gen. Reynolds, the One 
Hundred and Twenty-Third took part in the expedition after Gen. 
Morgan, returning to within a short distance of Mumfordsville when 
the pursuit was abandoned, and a return was made by forced marches 
to Nashville, arriving in the early part of January, 1863. The 
regiment was at once moved to the front, a little south and east of 
Murfreesboro, where it remained until the general advance in June. 
In the meanwhile the One Hundred and Twenty-Third was mounted 
and armediwith Spencer rifles, and scarcely an interval of ten days 
elapsed between the various expeditions in which the regiment was 
engaged. These lead to the towns of Lebanon, McMinnville, 
Liberty, Alexandria, ete., and involved heavy skirmishes. The One 
Hundyed and Twenty-Third was here assigned to Gen. Wilder's 
Brigade of Thomas’ Corps, and in the general advance ot the army 
in the latter part of June, led the advance of its brigade. A heht 
force of the enemy was driven rapidly back to Iloover’s Gap, where 
followed a brisk skirmish. and pressing on, the regiment captured a 
company of the rear cuard of the enemy at Manehester. From June 
2410 28, the brigade moved on the flank of the Fourth Division, 
cutting the railroad at Deehard, and driving the enemy from the 
stockade, Tn this) vicinity the brigade remained until August 
16, engaged in collecting horses and mules. Company B was 
detached on one} oceasion, and found one hundred mules gathered, 
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which they captured and brought in with safety. On another raid 
towards Columbia the Seventeenth Indiana and the One Hundred 
and Twenty-Third eaptured 1100 head of horses. 

On the 16th of August the regiment with its brigade crossed 
the Cumberland Mountains and Waldron’s Ridge to Poe’s tavern, 
forded the Tennessee River, and moved in advance of Crittenden’s 
Corpstowards Ringgold: on the 11th struck the enemy at Tunnel Hall 
and on the following day moved back towards Gordon's Mills. “Pwo 
days of light skirmishing were followed by two days of quiet, and 
and on the 17th the enemy began to teel the line of the Union forees. 
On the 18th the One Hundred and Twenty-Third was engaged at 
times pretty heavily. By a flank movement of the army the regi- 
ment was placed on the extreme right and was pretty severely 
handled. On the 19th and 20th though placed in reserve it was 
brought into the fight several times and heavily engaged. On the re- 
treat of the army toward Chattanooga, the One Hundred and Twenty- 
Third made a halt in the gorge of the mountain commanding the yal- 
ley and Company B picketed the point that nignt. After this fight the 
One Hundred and Twenty-Third with Wilder’s Brigade proceeded to 
Friar’s Ford. On October 1, in company with the First and 
Second Brigades of Cavalry, the One Hundred and Twenty-Third and 
its brigade, under command of Gen. Crook, started in pursuit of 
Wheeler. Crossing Walden’s Bridge the regiment moved through 
Sequatchie to the summit of the Cumberland Mountains on to Me- 
Minnville and Farmington. Here the One Hundred and Twenty- 
Third came upon the enemy strongly posted and had a determined 
ficht, driving the enemy from the fieldat last. From this point the 
expedition pursued Wheeler until he crossed the Tennessee River, 
when the pursuit was abandoned. The regiment then went into 
camp at Maysville, and remained several weeks. from tlis point, 
the regiment moved to Pulaski, Tenn., and thence to Moresville, 
where it served the army in collecting stores for the army at Chat- 
tanooga. In the last of March. 1864, the regiment was ordered to 
Columbia, Tenn., to get the advantage of the tine grazing i that 
country for their horses, Captain Talbott commanding the regiment 
while there. 

In April, the regiment rejoined the army at the front and took 
part in the Atlinta campaign. The regiment proceeded to Lafay- 
ette, Gu., thence through a series of movements and skirmishes to 
Dallas; thence to Marietta. on July 3, to Cross Keys on the 17th, 
to Deeatur, and Atlanta. In September. it took part in the cavalry 
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movements about Atlanta, and in October, was engaged in watching 
the movements of Hood. In the spring of 1865, the regiment was 
assigned to Gen. Wilson’s command, and, on the 2d of April, took 
part in the capture of Selma, Ala.; on the 9th, crossed the Alabama 
River and marched through Montgomery, Columbus, nnd entered 
Macon, Ga. In the latter part of May, it was ordered to Chatta- 
nooga, and thenee to Nashville, and on June 28, 1865, was mustered 
out of the service. 

One Hundred and Thirty-Fifth Illinois Infantry— Company | 
of this regiment was composed principally of men from Cumberland 
County. Its officers were: M. A. Ewing, Captain; J.T. Ewing, First 
Lieutenant; T. J. Matthews, Second Licutenant. This regiment was 
mustered into the service for one hundred days on June 6, 1864, and 
was mustered out September 28, 1864. This regiment was ordered 
to Little Rock, Ark., and served its term on duty there. 

Fifth Ilinois Cavalry —Of this regiment, Companies A and I 
were enlisted in Cumberland County. The officers of Company A 
were: Captains—E. W. Pierson, till January, 1863; J. M. Cullers, till 
January, 1865; Gordon Webster, till March, 18657 Joshua Tuthill, 
rank dated from October, 1865. First Lieutenants—Chas. Nice- 
wanger, till July, 1862; Gordon Webster, till January, 1865; John 
D. Rawlins. till mustezed out. Second Licutenants—Gordon Web- 
ster, till July, 1862; J. M. Callers, till January 1863; Lyman Clark, 
till May 1864; Warren ILarper, rank to date from October, 1865. Of 
Company I the officers were: Ciptains—Bartholomew Junkins, till 
April, 1862; B. G.Glenn, till December, 1362; Is. S. Norfolk, till Mareh, 
1863; J. A. Balch, till March. 1865; J. KX. Brown, till mustered out. 
First Lieutenaunts—E. S. Norfoll. till Daeember, 1862; J. KX. Brown, 
till April. 1865. Seeond Lieutenants—dJ. F. Smith, till September, 
1562; J. 1K. Brown, till iny, 1862; W. J. Snowdon, till Deeember, 
1863; Leander Coffman, till June, 1865; R. HW. Osborne, from August, 
1865, but not mustered. The Fifth Cavalry regiment was organized 
at Camp Butler, Hlinois, in November, 1861, an] all Wilson 
appointed Colonel. On February 20, 1862, the regiment moved to 
Benton Barracks, Saint Louis, and carly in the spring to Pulot Knob. 
On the 27th, the Fifth marched to Doniphan, where it had its first 
skimmish with the enemy, capturing his camp and seven prisoners. 
The regiment, a few days later, marched to Poenhontas, where it 
remained until the latter part of June. On the 27th of this month, 
the regiment marched for the Mississippi River, joining Curtis’ army 
at Helena, July 13. Here the regiment did forage and escort duty 
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the balance of the year, losing seventy-eight men and an officer, by 
an attack of the enemy on one of the forage trains. In January, 
1863, the regiment made an expedition to Duval’s Bluff, and, in April, 
went in pursuit of Marmaduke, who was retreating from Missouri. 
In the latter part of May, under orders tor Vicksburg, the regiment 
embarked tor Snyder's Blu, and, two days after landing, made a recon- 
noissance to Mechanicsburg, skirmishing heavily on the way, and driv- 
ing the enemy ten miles. Forming a junction with the forces under 
General Kimball, the combined command, consisting of three regi- 
ments and eight pieces of artillery, made an attack upon the enemy, 
who was strongly posted, and defeated him, the Fifth losing eight 
men, killed and wounded. On the 6th of July, the regiment moved 
with Sherman’s command to Jackson, and thence, with a strong 
detachment, made a march to Canton, where they destroyed the pub- 
lic workshops. after some fighting, and returned to the main army 
under General Sherman. 

In August, the regiment took part in an expedition to Grenada, 
capturing wagon-trains and destroying bridges along the Mississippi 
Central Railroad, and reached their destination on the 17th, driving 
the rebels under Chalmers from the place and effecting a junction 
with the command under Lieutenant-Colonel Phelps. The bridge 
over the Yallabusha being destroyed, the rolling-stock of the road 
captured could not be saved, and forty engines and 320 cars were 
burned. Continuing their mareh, the foree turned toward Memphis, 
encountering Blythe’s rebel cavalry at Coldwater, in which engage- 
ment the Union forces were victorious, the Fifth losing some six 
men. Arriving at Memphis, the regiment embarked for Vicksburg 
and encamped at Black River on the 29th of August. Here the regi- 
ment remained until January, 1865, in the meantime being in a 
number of expeditions through Mississippi and Louisiana. In Octo- 
ber, the regiment moved with General McPherson's Corps to Jack- 
son, took part in the cavalry charge at Brownsville, losing three 
men. In February, moved with General Sherman’s command on the 
Meriden raid. 

In January, 1864, many of the regiments re-enlisted, and on 
March 17th the veterans were furloughed, returning May 10th. At 
this time eight companies were dismounted, companies A, B, C and 
D, being fully equipped and mounted. On July Ist this battalion, 
with detachments of the Eleventh Illinois Cavalry, Second Wis- 
consin Cavalry, and Third United States Colored Cavalry, under the 
command of Major H. P. Mumford, with a brigade of infantry, Gen. 
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Dennis commanding the expedition, moved to Jackson with con- 
tinual skirmishing. On the return march this force was attacked 
by a large force of the enemy, who was repulsed after severe fic lit- 
ing. The battalion lost several men wounded and killed. On 
September 27 the same force of cavalry moved down the river, 
landing at Port Gibson, and drove the enemy from the place, the 
Fifth losing one man killed. From thence the expedition moved to 
Natchez, where it was joined by the Fourth Illinois Cavalry and a 
battery. and moved on to Tonica Bend. Here the expedition landed 
and moved to Woodville, where it captured a rebel camp. During 
the night a force of 600 of the enemy, with one gun, advanced, but 
were driven in contusion by a charge of the cavalry. From this 
point the expedition returned to Vicksburg. November 20 the 
Fifth took part in an expedition sent out to destroy the Mississippi 
Central Railroad, over which the supplies of Gen. Hood's army were 
being transported. The expedition was successtnl, the command 
destroying many miles of the road. 

On January 24, 1865, the Fifth moved to Memphis, where it 
was assigned to the First Brigade of the Cavalry Division. From 
this point the regiment took part in an expedition to southern 
Arkansas and northern Louisiana, returning about the middle ot 
February. In March the regiment took part in an expedition to 
Ripley, Mississippi, and on its return was assigned to the duty of 
guarding the Memphis and Charleston Railroad. Here the regi- 
on Sao until July, when it was moved vza Red River 6 
Texas. From Alexandria, La., the regiment marchéd to Hempstead, 
Texas, where it remained until October 6, when it was ordered 
home. The regiment arrived at Springticld on the 16th of October, 
1865; was mustered out on .the 27th, and reeeived final payment 
and discharge October 30, 1565. 

Of the fourteen or more regiments that drew a part of their 
numbers from Cumberland County, though no organizations were 
formed here, the Fifty-Fourth, Sixty-First, and Sixty-Second are cer- 
tainly entitled, from the number of citizens they contained, to a 
place among Cnmberland County’s interests. The Fifty-Fourth 
Hlinois Intantry was organized in Coles, Clark and Jasper counties, 
and in Company G were some fifteen or twenty of Cumberland 
County's young men. The Fifty-Fourth was organized at Camp 
Dubois, Anna, Tl, as a part of the Kentucky Brigade. It was 
mustered into the United States service for three years, February 
18, 1862. A week later the regiment proceeded to Cairo, and a few 
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days after reaching this point proceeded to Columbus, Ky. During 
the fall three companies were stationed at Humboldt, Tenn., until 
the middle of December, when the regiment was ordered to Jack- 
son, Tenn. From the latter point the regiment at onee proceeded 
to make short expeditions to various towns about, in the meanwhile 
guarding the line of railroad from Columbus to Jackson until the 
latter part of May. Two companies were stationed at Medon and 
two at Toon’s Station during the winter, Gen. Forrest in the mean- 
time capturing the detachments of the railroad and tearing it up 
some distance. May 30, 1863, the regiment proceeded to Vicksburg 
and took position on Haines’ Bluff on the Yazoo River on the 2d of 
June. The Fifty-Fourth was in the Third Brigade, Second Division, 
Sixteenth Army Corps, under command of Gen. Kimball, and oe- 
eupied the extreme left of Sherman's army on the Big Black when 
confronting Johnson. In the Jatter part of July the regiment took 
part in Gen. Stecle’s expedition against Little Rock, and proceeded 
to Helena; from thence to Little Rock and returned to Vicksburg in 
October. 

In January, 1864, three-fourths of the regiment re-enlisted, and 
were mustered February 9, 1864. In March the veterans left for 
Mattoon on furlough. Re-assembling at the expiration of their 
furlough, in April, at Mattoon, the regiment was thrown into a 
fever of excitement by the report of certain outrages committed on 
members of the regiment at Charleston, in Coles County. The 
county, and especially the county-seat, was strongly democratic 
and opposed to the prosecution of the war. The Sheriff, with a 
number of hot-headed home politicians and sympathizers, got into 
an altercation with several members of the regiment about to join 
theircommand, and in the melee several were killed on both sides. Of 
the regiment Major York. the surgeon, and tour privates were killed, 
and Col. Mitchell wounded. <\n hour later the regiment arrived 
from Mattoon and occupied the town, capturing the most prominent 
instigators of the riot. ‘Che regiment left for Cairo‘on the 12th of 
April, and thence proceeded to Columbus, Paducah, and Little Rock. 
In May it left for Brownsville in pursuit of Gen. Shelby, teaching 
Little Rock on the 30th, where it remained for about a month. 
From thence the Fifty-Fourth proceeded to Duval’s Blul!, and thence 
to Clarendon, where it came in contact with Shelby. Returning to 
Daval’s Bluff, the Fifty-Fourth was assigned to guarding sixteen 
miles of the Memphis and Little Rock Railroad, having five stations 
with two companies at each station. In the latter part of August 
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Shelby attacked an overwhelming foree and captured one station. 
Six of the companies were concentrated at one station, and for five 
hours. resisted the attack with great bravery. The breastworks, 
hastily constructed of hay, having been fired and destroyed by the 
enemy’s artillery. the regiment was driven out of their defences and 
captured in detail. The regiment lost some fifty men in killed and 
wounded at this fight. Companies F and 1 at a distant station 
were not molested. The part of the regiment captured was paroled, 
and reached Benton Barracks, Missouri, in September. December 
5, 1864, it was exchanged and returned to Hickory Station on the 
sume railroad, where it remained on this duty until June. On the 
9th-of this month the regiment proceeded to Pine Bluff, thenee to 
Fort Smith, Ark., and thence to Little Rock, where it was mustered 
out October 16, 1865, and proceeded to Camp Butler, Illinois, 
October 26, where it was discharged. 

Siaty-First Ilinois Infantry.—Company UH of this regiment 
was made up principally from enlistments in Coles County, with 
many from Lawrence and Cumberland counties. Company F sub- 
sequently contained quite a number of men from Cumberland 
County by transfer from the One Hundred and Twenty-Third Regi- 
ment. ‘This regiment was organized at Carrollton, Il., by Col. 
Jacob Fry. Three full companies were mustered February 5, 1862. 
On the 2Ist the regiment was still incomplete, and was moved to 
Benton Barracks, where recruits were secured to complete the 
organization. In March the regiment embarked for Pittsburgh 
Landing, where it was assigned to the Eighteenth Missouri Brigade 
and Prentiss’ Division. On April 6, 400 men of the regiment were 
formed into line to receive the first assault of the enemy in that 
memorable fight. For an hour and a quarter the regiment stood 
firm and then fell back under orders, only when every regiment in 
the division had given way. Upon retiring the regiment was com- 
plimented by Gen. Prentiss for its gallant stand. The Sixty-First 
was then placed in support of the First Missouri Artillery, and at 1 
P. M. was ordered to the support of Gen. Hurlbut, arriving at a 
very critical moment and maintaining the line until relieved by a 
fresh regiment, when its ammunition was exhausted. When the 
second line’ was broken, the regiment retired in good order and took 
up a position supporting the siege guns. On the second day the 
Sixty-First was placed in reserve, but its loss in the battle reached 
eighty men killed, wounded and missing. Early in June the regi- 
nent. moved to Bethel, thence to Jackson and to Bolivar, in ‘Tennessee. 
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In September the regiment moved by way of Jackson and Corinth 
to Brownsville, Miss.. but returned after the battle of Inka. In 
December a detachment of the regiment with some other detach- 
ments took a position at Salem Cemetery and repulsed the eneniy 
under Forrest. May 31, 1863, the Sixty-First moved from Bolivar by 
vail to Memphis and there embarked for Vicksburg. On the 3d of 
June it reached Chickasaw Bayou, and on the following day accom- 
pamied an expedition up the Yazoo River, landing at Satartia: 
moved thence to Meehanicsbure, Haines’ Blu, and Snyder's Bluff, 
July 17th, the Sixty-First moved to Black River Bridge and re- 
turned. Tn August it took part in Gen. Stecle’s expedition to Little 
Rock. The regiment remained here in occupation. The regnnent 
up to March 20, 1864, consisted of nine companies, but at this date 
it was joined by Company K from Camp Butler, Ill. The Sixty- 
First was subsequently ordered to Nashville, and was mustered out 
of the service there on September 8, 1865. 2 
Stety-Second IMnois Infantry.—Vhis regiment was chiefly en- 
listed in Clark, Crawtord, and Coles counties. In Compiny C were 
a considerable number of Cumberland County men, and few in cach 
ot several other companies of the regiment. The Sixty-Second was 
organized at Camp Dubois, Anna, Ill., April 10, 1862. On the 22 
it moved to Cairo, thence to Padueah and Columbus, and in Cole 
Ditzler’s Brigade to Tennessee, where it was stationed on the Mobile 
and Ohio Railroad, near Crockett Station. with headquarters at 
Kenton. In December the regiment was moved to Jackson, Tenn., 
leaving about 209 men sick and on duty at Holly Springs: about 
two miles from Jackson found the railroad bridge on fire, and Jeary 
ing the train marched to Jackson and tour miles bevond, skirmish- 
ing with the enemy. On the 23d the regiment marehed alone the 
railroad as far as Toon’s Station and returned to Jackson. ih the 
meanwhile Van Dorn descended on Holly Springs and capuiured 
about 170 men of the regiment, and destroved all the regimental 
records and baggage. On December 31st the regiment went with 
Lawler’s Brigade in pursuit of Forrest and found him stronely 
posted on the opposite bank of the river. Returning to Jackson the 
- regiment remained here until April, 1863. when it moved to 
LaGrange. In August the regiment was ordered to Memphis, where 
if embarked for Telena, overtaking the srmy of Gen. Stecle at 
Brownsville: took part in the action near Little Roek and re- 
mained there until April, 1864, when it moved to Pine Bluff and 
remained till August 12, 1864. The regiment in January jad 
12 
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re-enlisted, and at this date returned to Iinois on veteran furlough. 
After the expiration of their furlough the regiment returned to Pine 
Blutl, reaching there November 24, 1864. The non-veterans of the 
regiment were ordered to Mlinois for muster out. Under date ot 
April 24, 1865, the remaining veterans and recruits were ordered 
consolidated into seven companies, and remained on duty at Pine 
Blu! until July 28. 1865, when it moved by river to Fort Gibson, 
in the Cherokee nation. It was subsequently ordered to Little 
Rock, where it was mustered out of service Mareh 6, 1866, and 
ordered to Springtield for tinal payment and discharge. 

This sketch of the activities of regiments in which this county 
is principally interested was compiled largely from the .Adjutant- 
General's report. In ease of several regiments no report save the 
bare roster, is found in the State work, and dependence has been placed 
upon the men ory of those who served in the different organiza- 
tions. Tlowever imperfect the attempt, and however far short it 
may fall of the merits of the case, it will serve to show that Cumber- 
land County found those who ably represented her in the field, and 
that many, while politically at variance with the administration 
then in power in the general government, put loyalty to the 
nation above partisan fealty to a questionable policy. In the Black 
Hawk disturbance of 1832 the community here was too far removed 
trom the actual operations to notice them. and was too few in num- 
bers to spare any men save under the direst necessity, In 1847, 
while sympathizing with the object ot the war, the county was too 
thinly settled even then to contribute to the ranks of the six regi- 
ments enlisted in the State. There are, however. some halt dozen 
residents of the county now who were in the Mexiean wan, but who 
were enrolled, elsewhere. 


la 
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VILLAGES OF TIL COUNTY. 


TERE was little at an carly day to mark any particular site as 
especially advantageous fora village. There wasa great rage in 
platting villages thronghout the West during a few years preceding 
1837. The system of internal improvements projected by the State 
gave rise to the most extravagant estimate of the immediate devel- 
opment of the country to follow, and villages were platted in the 
most isolated situations on the banks of streams that now have 
scarcely an existence, and wherever one of these enthusiasts hap- 
pened to havea plat of land large enough to hold the possible vil- 
luge. At this time there seems to have been but little conception of 
what changes the ordinary development of the country would bring, 
and none atall of the wonderful influence of railroads. It was 
therefore natural that the first beginning should be along the 
Natio) road. 

Greenup.*—Ira B. Rose was a resident of Martinsville, and im- 
pressed with the advantages likely to acerne from the National road 
secured land just west of the village of to-day, and in November, 
1833, laid ont the village of Embarrass. This little town consisted 
of thirty-cight lots, spread out on cither side of the road. Rose was 
not calculated to be successful in such an enterprise, and while tem- 
porarily promising future growth it was eclipsed by its stronger 
neighbor laid out in the following year. Tt continued for some 
years, however, jocosely called Roseville, or Natchez under the hill, 
and at one time boasted of a store by Brage & Solenburg, a saloon 
by W. Stallings, and the first tavern, which was conducted by the 
mother of the celebrated lawyer, Usher F. Linder. The Linders be- 
eame citizens of Greenup in 1833, coming from Hardin county, Ken- 
tucky, in a one-horse wagon. 

Th 1834, Joseph Barbour caused the village of Greenup to be 
platted. It is located on the National road near the pvoint where it 
crosses the Embarrass River, forty-five miles west of Terre Hante. 

It assumed the title of Greenup from a man of that name, who 
owned a large part of the land, upon which Greenup now stands, 
ood who donated quite a number of lots to the original town, in 


* The editor is indebted for the principal matter for this sketch from a contribntion to the columns 
of the Cumberland Democrat. 
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order that a town might be established here. And he it was.it seems, 
who laid off the first lots in Greenup. But Thomas Sconce was the 
first Surveyor who laid off and reported a plat of this town, which 
he did on the 5th day of March, A. D. 183-4. Greenupand Barbour, 
Ewart and Austin, also Austin and Cook respectively, made addi- 
tions to this town, by way of granting lots. The first lot that was 
laid off in Greenup is in Block one, now known as the “ New Public 
Square,” on the northeast corner of said block. From the original 
town plat, as made out by Mr. Sconee, who was then County Sur- 
veyor of Coles County, we obtain the following description of the 
original town of Greenup, viz:—beginning at the east side of the 
new public square, the lots number respectively 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., west- 
ward, reaching lot No. 25, when they change to the north side of 
Cumberland Street (it being that part of the “ National road” which 
runs through Greenup), commencing in the west at lot No. 26, num- 
ber eastward to lot No. 50. There is but one tier of lots south 
of Cumberland Street, on the original plat. Just north of the 
tier mentioned which lies north of Cumberland Strect, and running 
east and west, is an alley fourteen feet wide. Northof this alley is 
another tier of lots, beginning on the east at lot No. 51, running west- 
ward to lot No. 70. Then north of these is Pleasant Street, north of 
Pleasant Street are four more lots, through which running east and 
west is another alley, except the block farthest west, known as the 
«Old Public Sqnare;” the last mentioned alley does not run through 
this block. Still north of the last mentioned tier of blocks, running 
east and west,is Elizabeth Street. North of Elizabeth Street is one 
more block. The whole number of lots in the original plat is 102. 
Then commencing on the west side of the “New Public Square,” 
and running northward, is Mill Street. One block west of Mill 
Street and running northward is Franklin Street. One block west 
of Franklin Street and running northward is Jefferson Strect. One 
block west of Jefferson Street and running northward is Washing- 
ton Street. This constitutes the original Greenup. But as has been 
stated, since this was made out several additions have been made to 
the town. some of which have been mentioned. 

The following references appear on the original plat, as made out 
b¥ Mir. Sconce, viz: 

Ist. The town is situated on the southwest quarter of Seetion 
No. 2, Township No. 9 north, of Range No. 9 east, of the third prin- 
cipal meridian, as designated on the plat. ‘ 

2d. ‘The survey of the lots was made according to the magnetic 
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needle, the variation at the time being considered at seventy degrees 
and thirty minutes east. 

3d. The length and breadth of the public square and the sev- 
eral lots are given in feet, on some one of the lines in figures. 

4th. Thecorners of the blocks or squares have stones firmly 
set in and visible above the surtace. 

5th. The width of all the streets and alleys are expressed in 
feet on the plat. 

6th. ‘The lots, streets and alleys are laid down on the plat on a 
seale of halfan ineh in a chain of 100 links, or 132 feet to an inch. 

7th. Che number of each lot is expressed on the plat, near the 
centre thereof, and each is made regularly neumatical, amounting to 
102 lots. 

This plat was recorded by J. P. Jones, on the 7th day of May, 
1834, he being at that time Recorder of Coles County, and on it ap- 
pears a certificate of Nathan Ellington, dated May 21, 1552, who 
wis at that time Circuit Clerk and ea-eficto Recorder of Coles 
County. 

For many years Greenup slumbered in the bosom of its wood- 
land home, among the hills, in apparent solitude and oblivion, mak- 
ing but few and small improvements. Considering the distance to 
general markets, and the fact that Greenup merchants were com- 
pelled to haul their goods in wagons from those far distant points; 
and the further faet that this country was so thinly settled, the prog- 
ress of Greenup, from a village to a city must of necessity he slow 
and tedious. Away back in that carly day, when Cumberland and 
Douglas counties formed part of Coles County, all that vast region 
of country was so thinly settled that there were but five voting 
points in the entire county of Coles. Somewhere near Arcola on 
Okuw River was the northwestern point of holding elections; Ash- 
more was the northeastern, Charleston the center; Woodbury the 
southwestern and Greenup the southeastern. On the day of a 
county election the voters would assemble at these respective places 
for the purpose of casting their votes. On the erection of Cumber- 
land County, this village was the most important point in the new di- 
Vision «nd for a number of years was the de facto county-seat. A 
store was established here and many pound of coffee, sugar and the 
like were carried away from Greenup by the early settlers, who pur- 
chased these articles with the pelts of the various wild animals that 
infested the forests of southwestern Illinois, owing to the scarcity 
of mioney. and the market value of these peltries. 
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As county-seat, the village drew large numbers from the vari- 
ous parts of the county, and as Greenup could boast of no «Town 
Ordinances” then, or police force with which to control the fury of 
those who saw fit toenter into pugilistie combat, it often witnessed 
bloody noses and black eyes, on those election days, occasioned by 
supernumerary decoctions of home-made whisky. Greenup knew 
Jim Eaton in the prime of his manhood, and in Greenup many of 
his notable feats were performed, which, to an ordinary man, would 
seem an impossibility. Greenup was a favorite point with Eaton, 
and often while there he has held up a barrel of whisky in his hands 
and drank from its bunghole. Eaton had many « combat there in 
early days, and was never but once unsuccessful. He disposed of 
some of George Wall’s fingers with his teeth. But he met his fate 
one day in the person of a showman who struck him in the forehead 
with a two-pound weight. Ie did not live long afterwards. 

But the elections were not all that drew people to Greenup, for 
it will be remembered that people had to eat in those days as well 
as do they at this time. And owing to the scarcity of mills then, 
und to the tact that Greennp afforded one, many a man made visits 
to Greenup for the purpose of having corn converted into meal. The 
mill to which we allude was built by Messrs. Greenup & Barbour in 
1832, and was run by water power. It was a grist and asash show 
mill, and was located on the river bank, near where the Charleston 
and Greenup road crosses the river northwest of town. This remark- 
able old mill was run respectively and successively by Messrs. 
Greenup & Barbour, Mr. Williams, My. Hellems, May. R. Stinson, 
Mr. John Snearly and lastly, by Traders. Tt ran on and did work 
until 1856. It fell down sometime afterward, and some of the old 
mill stones are vet to be seen about the site. In those days it wasa 
very common thing for a man to throw a sack of corn upon the back 
of an ox, and hie to the Greenup mill. Big boys, who were com- 
pelled to wait a day or two for their grinding, were frequently seen 
sitting around «a little fire with their bare feet in the ashes, eating 
parched corn, the while. It was in the fore-bay of this old water 
nnll that James B. Freeman fell, during the time that John Snear- 
ley was running it. 

Mr. Greenup, it seems, was im engineer on the Cumberland road 
about the time it was laid out, and after the road was duly located, 
he took a job of furnishing the government with bridge timbers, and 
particularly for the bridges across the slough and river, west of 
Greenup. Mr. Barbour put up this mill, the primary object of 
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which was to saw out these timbers. But the mill and its builders, 
as well as those bridges, we now known only in the past. 

The ereater part of the history of Greenup, up to the time it be- 
eune the county-seat of Cumberland, is pretty much the same old oft 
repeated story, of rough western pioncer villages, such as is so well 
known to many of the people of the West. From this time forward 
the village prospered. The National road brought uew hte with 
its Increasing travel, and it grew to be a noted point to travelers far 
and near. There is no doubt but Greenup is well remembered by 
hundreds of persons who were on their way to the golden hills of 
California, in search of their hidden treasures, whose good fortune it 
was to partake of the hospitalities of Greenup, on then wearisome 
journey. Charles Conzet, Sr. is undoubtedly remembered as the 
landlord of the Greenup ILouse. Doubtless meals obtained from his 
well loaded table, by the hungry traveler, thirty years ago, have 
helped to establish that reputation as a landlord which unele Char- 
ley so justly deserves. 

He c:ume to this country from Philadelphia, in 1848, and located 
three miles east of Greenup, where he pursued the occupation of a 
farmer for about five years. He then bought the Greenup House 
from John Shiplor, and entertained the public here for years. The 
building was erected by Captain Ed. ‘Talbott, who sold it to John 
Shiplor. Jt is located on the southwest corner of Cumberland and 
Franklin streets. 

Closely connected with this house is a rather laughable anec- 
dote, for an account of which we are under many many obligations 
to its hero, Mr. J. W. Latta. The incident to which we allude oc- 
curred a short time before Mr. Conzet became proprictor of the 
house, and during the time that Simon Lyons was running it. Ab 
Lyons, it seems, was entertaining a temporary boarder, who wis at 
the time a citizen of Missouri. This boarder was projecting a porta- 
ble photographic oftice, which was to be carried on wheels. Some 
short words passed in a little unpleasantness in the bar-room, be- 
tween the boarder and Mr. Harvey Green, who was then driving 
stage. Whereupon Mr. Latta said “no gentleman or Christian will 
insult me, and a blackenard shall not.” At this, Mr. Green informed 
him that he could not step out upon the porch and say that. Out 
they went. But when Mr. Harvey saw hands placed upon. pistols, 
in casing pockets, performed a series of back steps, the other the 
while advancing, until Mr. Lyons cried out, “ Harvey! Harvey!” 
Whereupon the latter threw up the sponge and said, “now you quit 
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and I will.’ Of course. his prudence at this juncture was com- 
mended. And while joked for his bravery, in apology he said: «I 
didn’t know but the d—d old flint lock might go off.’ Hence the 
origin of + flint lock ~ in this locality. 

Anoung the early prominent men of Greenup, should be men- 
tioned A. K. Bosworth. THe came to this village in 1841, with @ 
small stock of saddlery and harness. and began business here. He 
made the first set of harness that was ever made in Greenup, and 
sold them to Mrs. Robinson who took them with her to Kentucky. 
THe was married to Miss Surah L. Cox, 1 cousin of Usher F. Linder, in 
1842. and for several years taught school in Greennp for eight and 
nine dolls: month, to which we have already alluded, in another 
chapter. Ie removed to Alton in this State in 1847, but did not re- 
main there long, and came back about the time this county was or- 
ganized. After he went out ot the office, to which we have alluded. 
he went into the mercantile business ina house on lot No. 15, in the 
old town of Greenup, and frequently sold goods for coon skins, und 
bought “buck horns” for 25 cents per pair, And, says he, sel 
lost money like blixen on them, too, at one time.” Tle afterward 
bought « Jot just south of the Ewart House. lot No. 10, where he put 
up a shed and sold goods in it: afterward went in with Clark 
S  kweather, and sold goods in the house now occupied as a Lodge- 
room by the Masons, who afterward built the old frame house on 
lot No. 2, which soon fell into the hands of A. KX. himself. In 1860 
he took sides with Mr. Lincoln, and was beaten for County Clerk by 
M. B. Ross. He then turned his attention to the dry goods business, 
and continued in the same until about four years ago, when he took 
in his son Ross. They run the business under the firm name of A. 
K. Bosworth & Son, until recently when they sold out to Harrison 
Jonesand John J. Kellum. Mr. Bosworth visited the armies during 
the war. Ile relates inany interesting anecdotes of earlicr times, 
and particularly of things that oceurred in an early diy in Greenup. 
And when the county-seat was removed to Prairie City, the records, 
of course, being in Greenup, Mr. Bosworth, at that time being Clerk, 
entertained an idea that the records could not legally be removed, 
and he disputed the right of removal in some hotly contested 
law suits. But they availed nothing, and when they came over from 
the City with wagons after the records, it was indeed w tearfully ex- 
citing time. which very newly resulted ina battle. Mr. Bosworth 
refused to go over to the City toact as Clerk, but was willing to act 
if the records were left in Greenup. Consequently, A. G. Caldwell 
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was appomted to fill the vacancy, which he did. But Mr. Bosworth’s 
passions subsided, and he was elected to the same office afterward. 

Tn 1852, a railroad line was surveyed through from Terre [aute 
to Sunt Louis, nearly coincident with the Vandalia line, which was 
called the Brwil road. This road slept on for seventeen years, 
during which time the citizens of Greenupand of the various points 
long the route were often highly elated at their prospect fora 
railroad, and quite as often discouraged. This line passed through 
Greenup, on what is known as Railroad Street, in Addison's addition 
to the town of Greenup, and is about four bloeks north of where the 
mulroad now is. This railroad prospect failed and the hopes of a rail- 
road died out until the present road was surveyed, and other and bet- 
ter men assumed the contract for its construction. It will be remem- 
bered that the Saint Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute Railroad was built 
in 1868-9, and that the first train of cars that ever visited Greenup, 
was during the holiday of that winter. It was a prond era in the 
history of Greenup, and the anticipations of many of Greenup’s e¢iti- 
zens knew no bounds. New additions were made to the town, new 
lots laid off, large increases of population, buildings went up daily, 
and Greenup for once was aroused from her long, deep slumber, and to 
a newness of life and activity. And as the number of trains increased 
und their screams echoed up and down the valleys of Cumberlind 
and Jasper. a new disposition seemed to settle over the people, and 
to assume the place of the dull monotonous despondeney that had so 
long lowered over them. New farms were cleared up, and a spirit 
of industry, energy and enterprise shown that had never before been 
-munifested in this locality. 

Greenup has always been a good milling point, and its later busi- 
ness has taken this direction and pioneered the way to steam mills. 
In 1854, J. © W. Madison established a saw mill in Madison's addi- 
tion to the town. This was the first steam saw mill ever established in 
this part of the country. The Madisons run this mill until the latter 
part of 1857, when they sold it to Mr. Henry Stump. Stump ran it 
until 1861, when it was sold to other parties and removed to other 
parts. During the time Mr. Stump ran the mill, Puny Phelps at- 
tached to it a carding machine. which (with great credit to My. 
Phelps) performed admirably, and called to Greenup considerable 
wool trade. This carding machine, it will be remembered, was no 
small enterprise, for the reason that flax hackles and spinning wheels 
were the principal means of obtaining clothing, and no very great 
attention was devoted to the raising and improvement of sheep. 
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Hence, Mr. Phelps might very justly be denominated the hero of the 
new era of the clothing department in this county. But the mill 
and Phelps’ carding machine have passed away and others have taken 
filet’ places: 

Sonre time im the latter part of 1853, Captain Edward Talbott 
built what is now called the © Cumberland Mills.” Thev are situa- 
ted’ on the St. L.. V. & T. H. Re ait the point where*thes@ireennp 
and Palestine road crosses the railroad, in the south part of town. 
Mi. Talbott ran them himself until 1855, at which time he took in 
Warren Covill as a partner. This partnership continued about two 
years. When Mr. Covill sold his interest back to Mh. Talbott. In 1859 
Mr. Talbott took in Mi. Benjunin Talbott as a partner, which puart- 
nership continued until the latter part of 1864. Mi. Edward Tal- 
bott went into the One Hundred and Twenty-Third Regiment of Ili- 
nois Volunteers, as Captain, in 1862. During the time the Captain 
was in the army, the mills were leased to William Leslie, of Mar- 
shall, who managed them for about two years, the remainder of which 
time they were managed by a Ma. Stump, who ran them nearly a year. 
Sometime in the fore part of the year 1865, Messrs. Hufleuttand Mil- 
ler rented the millsand managed them tor nearly two years. Lr. Tal- 
bott now runs the mills himself. Tor some considerable time after 
their construction, a carding machine was attached to the mills and 
did excellent work. 

In 1854 a saw null was built in the northeastern part of town. 
This mill was built by Philip Wolchimer and Mahlon Votaw. These 
men ran this mill until some time in 1858, when it was purchased by 
Mr. Arthur. Timmediately upon the purchase by Mia. Arthur, he at- 
tached to it a carding machine, and has since then continued to run 
it, doing excellent work, and much of it. 

A famous fishing resort in an early day was near Greenup, and 
so wonderful a place could hardly be omitted ina sketch of this vil- 
lage. Just west of the village and east of the old bridge near the 
Cumberland road, is the “slough” or the “ Greenup fishing rink.” 
in which thousands of pounds of fish are sometimes left, after the 
abatement of high waters. An incident is mentioned of a fishing-party 
to this slough, organized by Dr. Rhodabough. diving the time he 
was a citizen of Greenup. The Doctor is very fond of fish and as 
fond of the sport of catehine them; and is never without a seine. 
So the Doctor, in company with Mrs. Rhodabough, William Wwyvide 
and kudy, A. Carson’s lady, George Day and others started for the 
slough. The Doctor being atlected with rheumatism concluded he 
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would not ¢o into the water (the greater part of which was mud of 
the worst character), and that he would look after the unlucky fish 
when caught. So it was arranged that Mr. Wvilde and George Day 
do the seining (the seine being small and easily managed), so in they 
went and made a drag taking over a hundred very fine butkuo fish 
and other kinds, some of which weighed thirty pounds. But betore 
they reached the bank (the water being shallow), the Doctor beheld 
the fish and forgetting his athnents, plunged into the mud and water 
over his knees, and began slinging the fish on the bank, with an eager- 
ness incomprehensible to any but those who have had expericuce in 
s said that the eager Doctor slung them 


such business. And it 3 
quite oftenagainst theexcited ladies who stood upon the bank. After 
tuking nearly a thousand pounds of tish from the slough, they re- 
paired to their homes with high anticipation of the morrow’s break- 
fast. This fish story would not perhaps compare with those of the 
New Testament, but it is nevertheless aflinmed to be true, and such 
is the oft repeated history of the “slough,” by various parties, from 
year to year. 

Owing to the great inerease of population in Greenup, occasioned 
by the establishment of Greenup as a railrond town, and to the m- 
dependent dispositions of the sons of Erin, who worked upon the 
road in 1868-69, it became necessary to establish a euardian of the 
publie peace in Greenup. 

Accordingly on the 23d day of January, 1870, 2 meeting was 
ealled in Greenup, for the purpose of taking steps toward the incor- 
poration of Greenup, as a town, and to take the vote of the people 
for or against incorporating. On motion of John J. Kellum, 5. W. 
Quinn was elected President of the meeting. and upon motion of 
David Carson. Jr., Peter Shade was elected clerk of the same. Officers 
were then sworn who proceeded to take the yeas and nays on iMcor- 
poration, which vote resulted in forty-seven yes nnd four nays, giv- 
ing yeas a majority of forty-three. It was determined at this mect- 
ing to hold an election on the 30th of January, 1869, for the purpose 
of electing a Board of Trustees. On that day the following persons 
were elected Trustecs for the town of Greenup, constituting Green- 
up's first Town Board, viz: A. J. wart, P. Shade, Charles Conzet, 
Jr. VT. L. Norman, and G. Monohon. This Board held its tirst nect- 
ing on the 4th day of February, 1869, and elected G. Monohon, as its 
President, and P. Shade as its Clerk. On the following day, viz.: 
February 5, 1869, the first code of ordinances (seven in number) 
were drawn up and passed. On the last mentioned day it was 
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determined to hold an election on the 18th day of February, 1869, 
tor the purpose of electing a police magistrate, on which day A. 
Cook was elected to that office, and shortly afterward Z. Davee was 
appointed police constable. 

The village is now greatly disturbed over the question of the re- 
location of the county-seat. The constitutional requirement of a 
three-fifths vote seems to put it beyond the power of Greenup ever 
regaining the distinetion of being the seat of justice, and yet its enter- 
prise seems to be waiting for this improbable event. A large public 
square is left unfenced and unimproved; business is generally satis- 
fied with rather inferior frame buildings, and the spirit of Micawber 
seems to have possessed the larger part of the community. 

Woodbury.—This village lives now only in the memory of the 
older citizens and in the name of the township. It was platted on 
land belonging to William C, Greenup and George Hanson, in 1835. 
It was named for George Woodbury, who built a cabin here as early 
as 1831. In 1833, Levi Beals came here, built a cabin and was soon 
after appointe. postmaster. The muail carrier stopped at his place, 
and occasionally travelers. Subsequently, D. T. Wisner settled here 
and kept a small store and postoftice tor years, but the place is no 
more recognized asa village. Originally, it consisted of fifty-two 
lots, twenty-six on each side of the National road, and divided into 
five blocks by three cross streets, thirty-three feet wide, denominated 
First, Second and Third strects. There is some prospect now that 
certain railroad shops may be located at this place and the abandoned 
site, or the near vicinity, onee more assume the importance of a 
Village. 

Johnstown.*—This is one of the oldest settlements in the eoun- 
try. As far back as 1827-28 John Tully had a little water-mill and 
distillery above Johnstown on the Muddy. ‘To this mill the few 
settlers of the country repaired to ect their grists ground and their 
Jugs filled with whisky. About the year 1835 Tully started a horse- 
mill, which he ran when the water was too low to run his water-mill, 
and he had to go out among the settlers in search of corn to grind, 
and David Bruster says that when he was quite a small boy he re- 
members Tully coming to his father’s (Mr. Davis Bruster’s ) house on 
the old Phraldkill place in Kickapoo Point for corn. Tnlly staid 
at Johnstown until about the vear 1837 or 1838, when he sold out 
his mill and distillery to Bob Dixon and Walter Patterson, who 
laid out a town and named it “Sheffield.” They also opened a small 


* Many of the facts for this sketch are derived from a pubiteation by George E. Mason. 
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store, buying their goods to stock it from Bill Todd, of Charleston. 
Dixon and Patterson vemained in Shetlicld until about the year 
1840, when they were closed out by Morton & Dee ker, of Charles- 
ton, into whose hands the land upon which the town is located, the 
mill, distillery, ete., fell. The town then went down, and the peo- 
ple moved away to other localities. About the year 1846 Alfred 
Alexander purchased the town site, and shortly atter his son, John 
W. Alexander, revived the town, changing its nume to “Johnstown,” 
after himself. About the year 1851 or 1852 Deal & Johnson brought 
astock of goods to Johnstown and commenc ‘ed business, and trom 
this small beeinning our friend «Zay” has risen to be president of 
the First National Bank of Charleston, and a wealthy and influential 
man. Here Abe Highland also formerly cut quite a figure. At the 
time Deal & Johnson opened their store a postotlice was established 
at the place.. The early days of Johnstown is replete w ith historic 
interest. It was at Tully’s mill that the early settlers met to decide 
their differences and hear the news from the outside world. And 
later, it has been the scene of many fiercely contested political 
battles between contending candidates, and Ed Norfolk relates that 
in 1860 when Unele Jimmy Cunningham and Jim Robison were 
candidates for congress, and [lenry Rhoads and Phil Wolchimer 
were candidates for sheriff, he went to Johnstown on election day 
and found all the “eroceries” chartered by the Whigs; so, secing that 
the day was lost unless something was done to check the current 
against the democracy, at once purchased several gallons of whisky 
ii some cups, and, placing a table in the middle of the street, 
opened a “free grocery,” and triumphantly carried the day for his 
party. 

Originally the village was pk atted on the northeast corner of 
the east half of the southeast quarter of Section 27, Township 11 
north, Ranee 5 cast. It consisted of tw elve bloeks of eight lots 
each, and a public square the size of one block. The streets were 
sixty fect wide, and in its beginning was planned for a thriving 
village. The character of modern development, however, has left 
the #ill: age stranded in the interior. It has a store, a few shops, and 
two or three members of the professions to keep up the character of 
a village. 

en *_This village dates from the old town of Pleasanty il hes, 
which origmally was situated on the cast half of the southeast 
quarter of Section 24, and the east half of the northeast quarter of 
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the same seetion in Township 9 north, Range & east. It consisted 
of 116 lots. three rows deep on the north side and four on the 
south side of the National road. Pleasantville was platted in 1844; 
Thomas Sconce, surveyor; plat recorded June 12, 1544; Otis Perrin, 
recorder. Jewett is on the Cumberland, or National road. is five 
miles south of Prairie City, and five miles southwest from Greenup. 
Hull Tower. the proprietor, an old-time Methodist preacher, lives 
at Oakland, Oregon, having emigrated about 1850. The town was 
once noted as a great stage station, stopping place, ete., when Owen 
Tuller had the line from Terre Haute to Saint Louis. Until recently 
the widow Beals occupied the old homestead a short distance from 
town, which was onee an “ancient hostelry.” 

After the “ Brough Survey collapsed) agethe Tk Aree 
TL. R. R. was built, the stage and telegraph line was discontinued, 
property became almost worthless, and many of the old settlers 
abandoned the town for more prosperous localities. Dr. L. C,. 
Churchill, Levi Beals, Joseph Russell and John Laughter, the 
Lawsons, old John Gillham, Dan Marks, B. R. Russell, now in Cali- 
fornia, Meredith and Wiley Ross, of Prairie City, were old settlers 
in or near Pleasantville. The Flimiltons, John Ivens. “Squire 
Cullum, the Russels. Jim Morrison, W. L. Trostle. + Old) Jack 
Pickering.” John (Hollinhan, Russell, Morrison and Laughter, and 
others are among those remembered as early citizens who abided by 
the old place. 

In the carly days the surrounding country was heavily timbered, 
and many a buck fell beneath the unerring aim of Unele Jo Russell, 
John Talbott. “old Jack Pick,” and others. Pioneer sports were 
freely indulged in, consisting of shooting matches, horse and foot 
races, pitching quoits, etc., interlarded with practice in the “manly 
art of self-defence.” The junction of the National and now Prairie 
City roads. on the east bank of Muddy, one and one-half miles from 
town, was a ereat stamping eround for the pioneers from all parts 
of the country in the olden time. Among the names of the 
champions im pugilistic encounters were John Kingery, Joseph 
Berry. Sr. (both dead), and old Dan Needham. who yet lives to re- 
eount the history of their exploits. David T. Wisner, at Wood- 
bury, two niles southwest of Pleasantville, oceupies a prominent 
place in the history of those times. THe removed to Missouvi and 
died there in 1872. Old Jo Nirkpatrick, who dropped dead in the 
streets of Charleston about, 1859-60. formerly resided about one and 
one-quarter miles west of town, and was burned out by his enemies 
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who were too cowardly to seek revenge by other means. The old 
landmarks have many of them disappeared. The Churchill build- 
ines have lately become a wreck. The Laughter Mill, which was so 
prolitic of litigation in 1859-60, has long since disappeured, as has 
also the old log church and schoolhouse. 

Among the early business men were Daniel Mark, Colonel and 
Morgan Rush, Benjamin Russell, Meredith Ross, and some others, 
but the change of the county-seat and the development of railroads 
elsewhere sapped the prosperity of the place, and it was almost 
deserted. Up to the advent of the Vandalia Railroad everything 
had about flattened out and dilapidated, until its binttding revived 
things in 1869-70. In 1870 Jewett was platted; W. IL Rissler, 
surveyor; I. 5. Norfolk. recorder. Addition (connecting the town 
to Pleasantville) platted 1873; recorder, Andrew Carsen. Millions 
of feet of Limber have been manufactured and shipped at this point, 
walnut and white oak being the principal kinds shipped. Until the 
building of the P. D. & E.R. R. this was the shipping point for 
Toledo and the western portion of Jasper County, aud the town 
rapidly took on an appetrance of business thrift. This road, how- 
ever, made some change, but Jewett is a pleasant village, with several 
good stores, churches, schoolhouse, and the usual complement of shops. 

Toledo.—The county-seat was platted in L854 by Nelson and 
John Berry, Lewis Harvey and Win. P. Rush. Its site covers the 
geographical center of the county, and was originated for the pur- 
pose of accommodating the seat of justice. The site was not espe- 
ciully adapted for a village, but its location made it more desirable 
than other locations which were competitors for the distinction. 
The early growth of the village was rapid. The courthouse was 
erected in 1857 and the county records removed in that year. This 
necessitated the presence of the County officers at least. and the town 
rapidly built up. Wm. P. Rush was the first storekeeper, and Lee 
aud Nortolk the second. Business gradually mereased, but not with 
large strides until after the building of the Peoria, Decatur and 
Nemisvilic Walrond in 1877. Three years before this the vilkige 
business and inhabitants are given in the Democrat as tollows: 
“The village contains twenty business houses, munely. Bruster & 
Sons, two stores, dry goods, clothing, ete., and provisions and 
srocerics; Rono Low 
confectionaries; Mike Barrett, dry goods, groceries, ete. Tsracl 


wn, groceries, etc.; Miles Moore, liquors and 


Yanaway, drugs. medicines, groceries, boots and shoes, ete.: Mrs. 
Mary Bradshaw, milliner and dress maker; Charles Ilianker, furniture 
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dealer; Mat TIurst, saddler: KE. B. Jones, drugs, medicines and 
groceries: D. TH. Wohler, boots and shoes and boot-maker; Levi 
Ross. groceries, provisions, contectionaries and iee-eream saloon: 
R. Bloomtield, dry goods, clothing, notions, groceries, etc.; Sam 
Harvey, groceries, provisions, restaurant, ete.; Logan & Eskridge, 
dry goods, clothing, notions hncdgeroceries; Ree C, O: Rays 
liquors, confectionaries, tobacco and cigars, ete.; Dr. J. H. Yanaway, 
drugs, medicines, paints, oil and eroceries; AA. A. Lovins, hardware, 
tinware, farming utensils, stoves, ete.; Mrs. MeCartney, milliner. 
We have one No. 1 hotel, the ¢ Brown House,’ two printing offices, 
the Cumberland Democrat and the Mad/, six physicians, ten lawyers, 
and four preachers. We have one excellent grist mill, with as good 
a miller as there is in the State. There are ecighty-two families 
inside the incorporate limits of the village, namely, those of William 
Shaav, TH. B. Decius, L. L. Loown, J. EL Yaneway, Thomasilite, 
Rev. J. M. Baker, Charles Selby, Wiley Ross, [Harris Orr, Josiah 
White, Lewis Brookhart, Alfred Payne, Andrew Carson, W. H. 
MeDonald, R. Bloomfield, Joseph Morgan, C. Woods, H. T. Woolen, 
Henry Rhoads, J. L. B. Ellis, Mi Hurst,“G. i. iison, W.1D. Minne 
ford, A. J. Lee, A. G. Caldwell, .Aimos Stead, R. Long, Win. Brown. 
Wm. Peters, M. Barrett, Marvy Bradshaw, Chas. Hanker, i. B. Jones, 
D. i. Wolers, Levi Ross, D. Bruster, Polly White: No L. Sevanton, 
John Prather, A. KR. Lovins, Mary Brights Jolin Tee, D. B. Green. 
J. W. McCartney, Botty McCartney, Samuel Harvey, Al Rosen- 
erans, Henry Green, D. Corderman, Joel Smith, W. Humphrey, 
Simony Lee, Wim. Logan, Flavius Tossey, Ed. Miles, Vol Clark. 
Chas. Akins, John Berry, F. Baichley, W. fH. Shull, Anna [annah, 
Bob Rav, Mary Croy, M. B. Ross, W. L. Bruster, Sam MeMahon. 
R. E. & M. L. Mumford, Elias Armor, Wiley Shaw, Rev. Sehlosser, 
Yon. Brewer, Tom Shiplor, Coleman Ray, Lewis Harvey, D. B. 
Green, Wm. Richardson, Geo. Starger, Hass, Perry’Cox, Wie 
Cottenham, Levi Brewer. — 

On the 10th day of June, 1866, a public meeting was held at 
the courthouse to determine whether the town should be ineorpo- 
rated or not, anda ara voce vote taken, which resulted in the afhrma- 
tive. Whereupon, R. Bloomfield was chosen president of the imeet- 
ing and James KE. Mumford. clerk, who were duly qualified to poll 
the legal vote of the town, which resulted in the unanimous voice 
‘for incorporation. 

The Clerk then posted up notices of election for the election 
of tive trustees of said town, and upon the 23d day of July, 1868, an 
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election was held. and the following persons chosen trustees. viz.: 
Re Wleomficla, WM. 1. Res. Joel snith. J. We Vinwway. and L. L. 
Logan. Upon the first meeting of the Board. which took place on 
the 28th day of July. 1866. it was found that L. 1. Logan was in- 
eligible to serve as trustee on account of not having resided in’ the 
town lone enough. and that R. Bloomfield was also inchgible on ac- 
count of being Probate Judge of the County; whereupon a new 
election was ordered to take place on the Sth day of August, 1866, 
for a new Board. which vesulted in the election of Joel Smith, MB. 
Ross. D. B. Green, James IE. Mumford and A. G. Caldwell. as trus- 
tees of said town. who were duly sworn inas such. and on the 21st 
day of August the Board inet. organized and elected D. B. Green, 
President. A. G. Caldwell. Clerk. and MLB. Ross. Treasiver. and ape 
pointed C. 8. Mumford. street) commissioner. and Thomas White. 
town constable. 

The village has heen considerably embarrassed to secure a name 
that world harmonize all interests. The original name of the town, 
Prairie City. was found to eonflict at the post-office department with 
another village in the State. and in establishing an ofhee here init 
upon the name of Majority Point as its designation. This, of course. 
Beeame to the outside world the name of the village. but to the 
citizens there was a distinction whieh legal forms reqnired to be 
maintained. In the carly part of 187-4. a meeting of the citizens was 
had to remedy this defect. There was a wide difference in the choice 
of names. but the issue was finally narrowed down to a choice he- 
tween Toledo and Majority Point. the final vote being thirty-nine i 
favor of the former and seventeen in faver of the latter. A few 
weeks liter the postottice of the village was named in harmony with 
the new name adopted. Subsequently when the railroad was put 
in operation. by some erave carelessness the material for this 
station was printed Majority Point. and now the three names of 
Prairie City. Toledo, and Majority Point vex the citizen and contise 
the stranger. 

In veporting this change of name. the Denocrat takes pains to 
vive the sienifiemee of the new name as follows: » The word + Toledo ° 
is of Hebrew origin, and in the original Tangiage. is pronounced 
» To-le-doth. the iwterpretation or meaning of which is > genera- 
tions, < fianilies” < races. The Latin pronunetation of the word 
ins To-le-dinn. the Spanish pronunciation of the word is + To-la-doe 
the Knelish pronuneiation of the word is To-Le-po, and means that 
the econeration of men now inhabiting this town and vicinity Inve 
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changed the meouth and inappropriate nume of our town and 
post-office, to one of historical note, that is easily spelled. easily pro- 
nounced. and will be casily adopted. 

+ Phe Spanish City of Totepo is noted for its superior swords, 
and its fmnous * Touspo BLuapes’ have a world-wide reputation. 
The Spanish Republic recently presented President Grant with one 
of these clegant swords, through its former patriotic President, Senor 
Castelay. So we have a name for our town not only of ancient and 
significant origin, but one of historienl interest.” The editor scems 
to have overlooked the special appropriateness of the name. if 
another legend which is asserted with a good deal of assurance be 
trne. It is said that when the + oldest inliubitant ~ arrived at this 
spot, he said to himself) as he gazed upon the heaving miss of ereen. 
emerald-gemmed. as it were. with frogs: “Now lettest Thou Thy 
servant depart in peace, since I have seen this great country, flowing 
with mud and frogs.” Suddenly addressing himself to the little 
frogs. who had been sitting ov their hunkers, gazing st him inv uniat- 
fected astonishment. unable to speak a word, he said: + My children. 
what do you eall this land?" And as he turned, each little frog 
lipped its hinder-parts into the air and chippered vleefully. 
~T? Jeedo! «T leedo 1 And ever afterward the name of that place 
was called Toledo. 

The village is now showing evidences of rapid improvement. 
The business houses are disposed about the courthouse square. “Thus 
far, frame buildings have satistied the merchants, some of which are 
of uw somewhat antiquated pattern. but the coming vear will see con- 
siderable improvement in this direetion, One or two fine brick 
blocks ave projected, and material now being placed preparatory to 
bnilding. The grist-mill is to be replaced by a fine brick one. near 
the railroad, with all the modern improvements. A fine iron tence 
about the public square will soon add to its attraction. and with the 
impetus given by a new courthouse and jail. urgently needed and 
certainly soon to he built, the county-seat will net only be the eapi- 
tal. but clearly the metropolis of the county. In the matter of inter- 
nal improvements, but little has been attempted. Sidewalks have 
heen built. and are in fair repair: the streets have been © piked ~ and 
drained by open ditches: stock ts allowed the liberty of the city, 
and hogs are especially munerous and annoying. There is now 4 
movement (0 abate the latter nuisance, and when etleeted there will 
heat least more inducement to ornament enclosures and keep the 
margin of the walks in neat appearance. 
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Neaga—Vhis village is pleasantly situated on the IHinois Cen- 
tral Railyoad. upon the western contines of the county, and boasts of 
heine the largest town in popnlation in the county.as well as one of 
its principal commereial centers. Situated. as it is, in the midst of 
one of the finest agricultural reeions in the State. withan cnerectic, 
eo ahead, intelligent farming population to back it. it has all the 
meuterial advantages abundantly supplied to contribute to its com- 
moereial and social prosperity. The village was platted in 1856. on 
land owned by the Wlinois Central Railroad. and Bacon & Jennings, 
speculators, who lad purchased the land. The name is of Indian 
origin, and signifies “a deer.” The station bore this name before the 
town was thoneht of. but is quite appropriate to the region where 
deer were onee so numerous. The first train of cars ran through the 
place August 1.1854, and kitted a dull belonging to S. Parks. It 
appears that the bull was of a belligerent disposition, and had 
learned to lock horns with everything that crossed its pathway. But 
this was an untried experiment, and he found himself worsted and 
sent to the pastures of his tithers to graze in pieces. The first 
dwelling-honse erected in the village was binlt by Dr. G. W. Albin. 
The tirst business house was built by Win. House, who also opened 
the first store; the first hotel was built and kept by C.D. Green, Sr. 
the first postmaster was G. W. Albin; the first Jistice of the Peace 
was Philip Welcheimer. the first sermon ever preached in the place 
was delivered by Rey. Joseph Wilson, of the Presbyteriun Church; 
the first station agent was Capt. Lleutigs the first church was built 
by the Presbyterians in T8542 and the first saloon ever kept in the 
village was owned by T. Patterson. In 1863, the Methodist denomi- 
nition crected a fine place of worship. and the Baptist in 1872. The 
folowing interesting sketch of the Presbyterian Chureh is written 
Pacey. Sir. Wilson, and is given place, as follows: © The Preshy- 
tering Church of Neoga originated in two parts. The first part was 
Oreamnized Npril 5. 1851, by the Rev. John Jt. htiss, of Alton J res- 
bytery, at the house of John G. Morrison.at Longe Point, about four 
niles sonthenst of Neoea. The spot was central to the population. 
and had beoun to be a center of business. The original ten members 
af the church were. Jne. G, Morrison and Wliza N, Morrison. his 
wife: James Hk. Morrison and Sarah C. Morrison, bis wifes Nathan 
Gould and Martha BR. Gould, his wite: Sarah Morrison, Mravearet 
Morrison, Tirzah Morrison and Marv Ann Parkerson., Nathan Gould 
and John G. Morrison were chosen elders. “Phe church voted to he 
atlled + The Presbyterian Church of Long Point. and to apply to 
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the Wabash Presbytery to be taken under its care. Rev. John H. 
Russ supplied the chureh for two years, one-fourth of the tine; Rey. 
Joseph Wilson was supply tor one-half of the time, from the Spring 
of 1854 till October, 1866, with the exception of a few months 
hetween September, 1857, and April. 1848, during which Rev. Sam- 
vel Ward was supply for the whole time. During the ministry of 
Mr. Wilson, a church Jnilding was erected at Neoga. in size fifty-five 
feet by thirty-six. ata cost of nearly 83.000. Ho was dedicated April 
24, 1860, during a session of Wabash Presbytery with that ehurels. 
The sermon on the oceasion was preached by Rev. W. Re Palmer. of 
Danville. The Presbytery changed the name of the church to <The 
First Presbyterian Church of Neoga. The change was made because 
Neoga had been established as a station of the Central Railroad, and 
was the more promising church center, as well as business center. 
October 1, 1865, Rey. James B. Brandt became supply pastor. 

* The other part of the Neogu chureh was organized September 
30, 1857, by Rev. James MeDonald and Elders 1. J. Montort and 
David Dryden, committee of Palestine Presbytery. with these thir- 
teen members. viz: James Wilson. Ann Wilson, Jonathan b. Dry- 
den, Nancy F. Dryden, Manniah M. Dryden. Andrew HTH. Gray. Mary 
Gray, Joseph Gibson, Maria Fe Gibson, John Tl MeQuown, Robert 
M. Hunter, Sarah Hunter, Sarah C. Greene. dames Wilson. Jolin 
H. MeQuown and Joseph Gibson were chosen clders. Rev. Re hk. 
Lilly. of Champaign, supplied the church one-half the time diving 
the first years Rev. John Ethoti, of Pleasant Prairte. one-half the 
time for about three years. Rev. Nathaniel Williams. of Mattoon, 
was supply when this church united with the First Chureh. 

© Up to Jitie!) 1866, Siftect vears, the PustGiirely al ReGen, 
N.S., had received 110 members, and the Churveh of Neoga, O. S., 
had received forty-cight members. At that date the two churehes 
heeame onc, anticipating the ve-union of the two branches of the 
Presbytertim Church by about four years. According to previous 
wrrangements, the elders of both churches resigned: the united church 
voted to conueet with Wabash Preshytery. Seven elders were 
chosen. four from the N.S. part of the chureh and three from the 
O.S. part. They were: John G. Morrison, ledie Stewart, Alexan- 
der B. Ewing, William Clark, Joseph Gibson, John R. Mitehell and 
James Ewing. Rev. Jolin B. Brandt was chosen minister, He 
renmined until October. 1867. Rev. Win. B. Paris sneeceded hint in 
December, E865. and remained until his death, November 4, 1871. 
Deggmiber 28. 1871, Rev. N.S. Dickey was engwerl for one jen: 
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December 31. 1872. Rev. Jo Me. Johnson became pastor, and still 
remains. The rotary system of eldership was adopted by the chureh. 
The present muamber of members ts 142.7 

~ "Phe Methodist, Episcopal Chureh of Neoga is contributed as fol- 
lows: = The first class was formed in the village schoolhouse, about 
the year 1856, by Joseph Bishop. acloeal preacher from the Long 
Point neighborhood. four miles southeast: of the village. and who 
died in P8562, and oi. Wesley Turner, an exhorter from the same 
neighborhood, who is now a physician in Fairmount, Ml. The class 
was quite small at the beginning, but soon increased in bumbers. 
Among the first mentbers were: J.T. Waller, now an engincer on 
the Lonisville & Nashville Railway: Fleteher Clem, Miss Maria 
Waller. Mes. Wan Bell, Miss Sarah E. Bell. Miss Hamuah Bell, Mrs. 
Lucretia Davis and Win. Tigegins. oS. Th Alling, a) physician, came 
fo Neogn about this Cine. and became station agent for the fHlinots 
Central Railroad. which position he continued to hold) for abont 
twenty vears. Mae and Mrs. Alling were members of the Methodist 
Chiveh, and may truly be said to have been the mainstay of the 
Chureh in Neooa for many years. 

Rov. O'Neil was the first preacher in charge. and preached in 
the village schoolhouse every two weeks. After the Presbyterian 
brethren erected their house of worship. it wis allowed to be used 
by the Methodists for some years. but afterwards, for some reason, 
its use was denied them. They then used the schoolhouse, the hall 
and the Winois Central Railway depot until the building of their 
present house of worship in 1868. The following ministers, among 
others, have served the Neoow Methodist Church: Rev. Win. Miteh- 
ell, two years: Amos Weeden, one years J. Muirhead, one years J.T. 
Orr, one year: Charles Vantreese. one vear: Esaiah Villars, two years; 
Rev. Moreau. one year: J. F. MeCann, one years R. C. St. Clair, 
one yeu: Salem PHedees. two years: Peter Slagle, one year: 
ev Nlerson. two vears; Uriah Warrington. one year; 
Frank Poorman, one year: I. O. Collins. two years. TL C. Turner 
is the present pastor, who is just closing up his second year. The 
Methodist Sabbath-school was begun in 1868, with Dros. TS Ating, 
now of Champaign, IL, as superintendent, which position he contin- 
ued to fill very efficiently for about ten years. C.D. Greene was his 
stecessor, tnd he in turm was succeeded by Tlamline Jones, the pres- 
ent superintendent. The school is in a flourishing condition. 

“During the pastorate of the Rev. Isaiah Villars, 1867-1860, 
the present house of worship was begun and completed. Tt is a 
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substantial brick structure, situated on the west side of the village: 
dimensions. thirty-six feet hy sixty feet, and cost $5,000. 

«The society numbers at the present time about seventy-tive 
members, aud is int prosperous condition. Ht is only just to record 
(he facet that in the erection of the Ghurth buildine.Dr. Addins; 
Henry Reynolds. uncle “Jacky” Young and others bore a leading 
part in bearing the financial burdens incurred in the enterprise. The 
present Board ot Trustees consists of the following gentlemen : 
Joseph M. Young, C. D. Greene, Win. H. Singer, Hamline Jones and 
Wesley Hickernell.” 

Neoga takes the lead among the villages of the county in neat- 
ness, 1n the moral tone of its comannity, and in business thritt. The 
men who first pitched their tents here, and were principally instru- 
mental in forming the early character of the community, were men 
of culture, and the popular taste leads to the support of schools and 
churches, of public improvements, aud to oppose those mstitutions 
that lead toa contrary result. Stock i closed out of the streets, the 
sidewalks ave in) good repair, and the village has thrifty appear- 
anee. \mone ihe eurlicst citizens of the village are naniedsl” 
Welchimer. G. W. Albin, 5. D. Parks. Win. Bell. John Youre C® 
D. Green, H. G. A. Reynolds. Thomas Templeton. James Iarr, 
Simson Kingery, umes Ewing. J. G. Morrison, Win. Higeins. 8. T.- 
Alling; J. RK. Rogers. N.C. Greene: Ss. D. Pastor. Samuel Dryden, 
Thomas Lacy, cte: , 

Situated upon the earliest line of ruilvoad constructed through 
the territory of the county, the village had unrivaled advantages to 
esrow, and considermg that its origin was more of a speeulation than 
a demand of the situation, it has made the most of its advantages. 
Iu 1874, the business of the village was summed up as tollows: © 2 
drug stores, 3 dry goods stoves. 1 hardware store. 2 confectionery 
stores. 2 millinery stores, 1 furniture store, | banking house. 2 grain 
estublisinnents, 1 tailor shop. 20 shoe shops. 1 blacksmith shops. 1 
silversmith. To mantuamaker, 2 wagon shops. 2 steau flour mills. 2 
hotels. | livery stable. L printing office, 3 sewing machine offices. | 
pul house, (not very often used), 3 lawyers, - ministers. 

* Neoga enn boast of {wo as vood erist-nulls as there are in the 
country. The Neoga mill, owned by Singer, Waller & Co., is a fine 
esttblishment, and has a capacity of fifty barrels of flour. and 100 
barrels of meal, per day of twelve honrs run. Tt is supplied with a 
steun dryer for com meal. a flour packer. and other modem improve- 
ments. The Neoga City Mills, owned by D. W. Ragsdale. is also, 
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very fine mill,and is noted for its good work.” There are now twelve 
business houses. and a evist-mill with a capacity of sixty barrels of 
Hour, and 120 bushels of meal per day. [t is provided with the 
roller process. The village was incorporated April 17, 1869, by an 
vet of the legishiture. 

Rainshurg.—TVhis was located new Shiloh Church, in Sumpter 
Township. in 1854. by Henry Williams. It consisted of eighty lots, 
and was projected as a competitor tor the county-seat in the election 
of 1854, but it failed of this notoriety and lapsed into its original 
rural simplicity. 

CenternMe was another of the competitors fov the suffrage of 
the people in the county-seat contest of 1855, and was platted on the 
northeast quarter of Section 26, in Township 10 north, Range 4 
east. in IS5t. The ambitious village had its site in Sumpter 
Township, near the + Muddy Bridge.” and is often referred to as 
~ Bildad.” though Ichabod is written over its history. 

Hazel Dell—Following the chronological order mixes the living 
with the dead: those whose existence was only in the records. and 
others that remain to this day. Of the latter class is the village 
mentioned. It was platted in 1866, on the D., O. G O. R. Rulvoad. 
in Crooked Creek Township. It consisted of some sixty lots origi- 
nally. and has in the meanwhile grown beyond the original linits 
somewhat, and is a thriving village with its complement of stores, 
shops. churches and erist-mill. 

Janesville isa village on the county-line. in Cotton wood Town- 
ship. Tt was laid out in 1879 by John Furray. on the line of the 
railrond —P., D. & E,—on land belonging to him, in Coles County. 
At the same time, 8. P. Reed laid out an addition in) Cumberland 
County. « 

Dios is another village grown up on the county-tine in Unien 
Township. Ht has never been platted. but it is one of those spoutia- 
neous growths that arise in response to the demand of an agricultu- 
ral community fora relying point. A post-office and store, with a 
cluster of houses, mark the spot. 

Bradbury is the name of a post-ottice in the central part of Cot- 
tonwood ‘Township. A store, two dwellings and a blacksmith shop, 
mnark the spot. 
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JOUN F.ASTIWIOLDL. farmer and deputy sheritl! of Cunber- 
lind County. was born in Dekouware County, Ohio, January 11. 1855: 
son of Robert and Mary oJ. (White) Ashwill, is the eldest in a time 
ily of nine children, and is of English German origin. The parents 
of Mro Ashwill came to Cumberland County from Ohio in 1866, 
remamed one year, and then removed to Wilson County. Kinsas. 
They still reside there. When the subject of this notice was eleven 
yeus of age he cune to Cumberland County with his parents: he 
went to Kansas with them and remained until §873. when he re- 
turned to Cumberlind County. TUmois, and here he has since resided, 
Vheelite of Mit. Ashwill in Kanes was viet of astirover. Elo ages 
marricd September 25, 1882. to Miss Viola Deeius, daughter of Judge 
IH. B. Decius and Tarriet Decius. Mas. Ashwill was born in Toledo, 
Hhinois. Ter parents were among the most prominent citizens of 
Cumberkind County. To this union has been bor one child, viz.: 
Orren. The same is deceased: died July 80, 1883. Politically. Mr. 
Ashwill is ft Republican: cast his first Presidential vote for [nayes. 
In Januuy. 878. Mr. Ashwill wasappointed deputy sheril ofCum- 
berland County. This position he still retains: is a amember of the 
[. O. O. F., Toledo Lodge, No. 355. Mr. Aslowill owns 330 aeres of 
good land in close proxnnity to Toledo: he is of an industrious. 
enterprising spirit, in good circtmstances, and one of the most in- 
Nuential voung men of Cumberland County. 

J.B. ATCHISON, attorney-at-law.isanativeot Ireland. From 
the most reliable information that can be obtained is drawn the con- 
clusion, that the subject of our notiee was born in 1853. is early 
life is not well known and scems to hint as legendary. When very 
young he left his native country in company with bis parents for 
America. During the voyage his father died and was followed in 
death by hismother soon after reaching New York City. After the 
death of his mother he was placed in the Children’s Home in the Me- 
tropolis, Tn the fall of T85o. le was sent as one of a daree number 
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of friendless children from New York City to Danville, Hlinois, ane 
was given a temporary home in the family of Rev. Kingsberry. 
a Presbyterian divine. This clereynmn was then preaching at Neoga, 
Cumberland County, Pl. and soon suceceded in’ securing at home 
for the subject. of this mention in’ the family of a man who lived 
about five miles from Neoga by the name of Johnson, and with 
whonthe lived only a short time when he went to live with My. and 
Mrs. Nathan Gould, andin whose family he stayed until he was eight- 
een years of age, when he began the scenes of life for himself: 
worked on a farm in the summer and attended school in the log school- 
house during the cold months. During the winter of 1872-73, he 
taught his first school. The sume was at Brown's schoolhouse in 
Cottonwood Township. For a number of years he taught school. 
In 1874, he began the study of the law at Toledo, Cumberland County, 
in the oflice of Logan & Scranton: was admitted to the Bar in 
September, i876. He is now a partner in the kiuw business with 
Judge L. L. Logan. and is enjoying an extensive practice, Tle was 
married July 2, 1875. to Miss Minnie M. Myler. To the marriage has 
been born four children, viz.. Dora B.. Arthur A., Lulu C. and Jen- 
nie I. The subject of our sketch is a thorough Republican and one 
of the most prominent young lawyers of his judicial district. 

HOX. TILOMAS BREWER, is a native of Wayne County, 
Indiana, was the fourth ina family of nine children, and was born 
November 15.1819, son of William and Jane (McKnight) Brewer, 
and is of Scotch-Enelish extraction. The parents of Mr Brewer 
were of North Carolina birth. Ino 1838, they emigrated to Coles 
(now Cumberland) County, Hlinois, and settled five miles north of 
Greenup. In this county the parents of My. Brewer died, mother in 
1845, and father in PS74.0 The father of the subject of our notice was 
one of the prominent men and pioneers of Cumberland County. 
When the nineteenth birthday of Mr. Brewer came around it found 
him hard at work, and earning his own way through hfe and work- 
ing for himself. The first ver he worked by the month on a tim. 
The marriage of Mr. Brewer was solemnized September 0, 1844, to 
Miss Mary Hutton. To this inion was born nine children, viz.: 
Gearee, Willian, levi N.. Savah [Joli W., Mary L.. Harriet .J.. 
Melvin and Thomas. Mrs. Brewer died in November, 1865.0 Two 
years later Mr. Brewer was marricd to Mas. Sarah EE. Kirkling. who 
Was asister of his first wife. Four years from this time Mrs. Brewer 
died. In Jannary, 1873. he was married to his present wife. a Miys. 
Mary Smith, whose maiden mune was Bloxom. They have had four 
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children. viz... an infimt. that died imnamed. Bell. Lucretia B. and 
Walter. The subject of onr notice isa thorough Democrat. In 
ISG. he was elected shistice of the Peace. In Ts848. he was County 
Coronerand elected Associate Judee in Ps49 bn 1843. he was elected 
Sheritfof the county. In 1855. he began practicing law at Greenup. 
in partnership with E. Starkweather. In E867 he came to 
Toledosand has been inactive practice since. save two vears. In 1807. 
he represented the counties of Cumberland and Shelby in the Lower 
House of the State General Assembly. In 1872, he was elected to 
the State Senate from Cumberland, Shelby and Efhngham counties. 
For thirty years he has been inactive polities. and was nominated for 
congress in 868. Mr. Brewer has Jong been known as one of the 
prominent men of eastern Hingis: was a warm personal friend of 
Stephen A. Donghis. Tle is one of the pioncers of this county. Ilas 
been a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church tor thirty-five years. 
History ix Incomplete withont a notice of this noble and charitable 
man. Phis works do follow hin. 

LEVI XN. BREWER. attorney-at-law, was born in’ Cumberland 
County. Hlinois, January 28. 1850, is the son of Ton. Thomas and 
Mary (Hutton) Brewer, is the third ina fimily of nine children, and 
of Scoteh-English descent. Mr. Brewer began the labors of Tite tor 
himself when he was twenty years of age. cartying on farming fora 
miunber of years. In 18738. he began the study of the law in the office 
of Judge TH. B. Decius: was admitted to practice at the Cumberland 
County Bar in 1876, and at once formed a partnership with Judge 
Decins. The partnership lasted until IS78, when he formed a part- 
nership with his father. which existed until ESS8t. since which tine 
May. Brewer has been alone in the practice. Te was marricd in 
Mareh, 1870, to Miss Eliza A. Vandyke. daneghter of John and Mar- 
earet Vandyke. Mars. Brewer is also a native of Cumberland County. 
Hlinois. They have six children. three boys and three girls, viz 
Nellie, Mollie. Carrie. John. Thomas. and Golden. Mr. Brewer ts i 
Democrat. He has more than an ordinary educations is of an enter- 
prising spirit. one of the first Jawyers in’ Cumberland County, 
and one of Toledo’s most prominent citizens. Phe prospeets of 
Mir. Brewer asa lawyer and a politician are most brillant. 

WILLIAM L. BRUSTIER, Cirenit Clerk. is a itive of Goles 
County. Hlinois. bor December 10. 1819. son of David and) Eliza- 
heth (Glenn) Bruster, the eldest in oa family of two children, and 
is of German-Ivish lineage. After the death of the mother of the 
subject of onr notice, in 1856. he came to Cumberland County, HMlinois, 
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and fora time he lived with and worked for an unele. fn Psse, 
Mr. Bruster came to Prairie City (now Toledo), and for {wo vears his 
time was divided between attending the common district school and 
clerking in bis father’s stove. In Pst. he beenme a partner in gen- 
ert merehindising with his futher. The marriage of Mr Bruster oc- 
eurred June 18, 1868, fo Miss Sarah KK. Brewer, daughter of Hon. 
Thomas and Marv Brewer. Mors. Bruster is a native of Cumberland 
Comuiivestiinok Powis muow has been born four chilgien, vive: 
Mollie 1, Hattie M.. Nettie Gand Georgia. Of these children the 
two eldest are deceased. Mollie ke. died in 1872, and TLattie AL two 
vers huter. Mi. Bruster is a thorough Democrat und is one of the 
nest prominent of his party in Cumberland County. dn TsS76. he 
was cleeted Cireuit Clerk, and four years dater he was re-cleeted to 
the same oflice. He is amember of the Nisonic Fraternity; was 
nrtde such in L870. and has been Worshipfal Master of Prairie City 
Lodge tor four vers. In 1874. Mar. Bruster ereeted his present resi- 
dence in’ Toledosand the same does much credit to the town. MLrs. 
Bruster is aimember of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh. fn point 
of pubhe spirit and enterprise there are none in the county thitt sur- 
pass Aly. Bruster. For twenty vears he has been an aetive politicnu, 
and each year he grows stronger in lis party. Asa county official 
his ability and trust are unquestioned. Pleas an honorable mit and 
a citizen of sterling merit. 

JOMS aOR YNLB ERS. Ml. 1... wae her in Oaven County, Ine 
iti. October SlS50.s0n oliesanc and Marthay\. (Dunn) Chain- 
bers, is the second ina fanily of three children, and is of Scotel- 
English lineree. Dr. Chambers worked at home on the fim until 
he wis twenty-two vears of age. Tis literary education was con- 
fined to the conmnon district schools of Owen County, and the State 
University at Bloomington, Indiana. In Ps874. Dr. Chambers began 
studvine medicine in the office of Dr. J. M. Stuckey, at Gosport. [n- 
dita. In the tall of 87-4 he centered the Jetferson Medical College 
wt Philadelphia. and attended that Institution from: E871 until March. 
Nii, when he gradnated with honors. After his graduation 
he beewn the practice of his profession in Owen County, Indiana: 
practiced for eighteen months and then entered the Missouri Med- 
eal College at Saint Louis, receiving from that [Institution Marehy 
1879, the ad enndem degree of graduation. During the next vear 
he was in Philidelphia preparing for an examination before the Ma- 
rine Hospital Bowrd, but was taken illamd deprived of the examina- 
ion. Inthe fall of 18sS0. he began practicing at Spencer, Indiana. 
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there remained until Mareh. P8s2. when he emne to Toledo. TLlere 
he has since resided and has suceeeded in the practice. Te isa Demo- 
erats isa member of the Masonic Fraternity and Knights of Pyth- 
its. Tle is one of the best read physicians in southern Hlinois. and 
a most thorough gentleman. The medical outlook of Mr. Chan- 
bers is far bevond the average, and much prominence awaits hin. 
DANTEL F. CHAPMAN WL. 2. is a netive of Coole Gonntip, 
Iinois, born on Lake Erie, March 15. 1844, son of CC. C. and Naney 
(Lucas) Chapnian, is third ina family of seven children, and is of 
Enelish descent. Tis parents were born in Massachusetts. They 
emme to Chicago in 1844, and there resided until their death. Tis 
mother died in E865. and his father in 1874. This father was a Cap- 
tain in the war of 1812. The literary education of the subject of 
this mention was confined to the public schools of Chieago in an 
erly dayeand the Wheaton Academy.at Wheaton, Hlinois, eradiuat- 
ing from the latter in P860. In 1863, he began reading medicine in 
Springtield. Hlinois. in the office of Dr. Henry Wohlgarmoth. In 
May. 1869, he graduated from the Eclectic Medical College at Cin- 
cinnati. Previoas to his graduation he practiced his profession at 
Springticld. Hinois, about two years. Tn 1867 he came to Toledo 
and continued his practice (save the time he spent at Cincinnati) 
until 881. when he retired front the practice. Asa physician he 
was very successful. Tle was married June 15, 1871, to Miss Kittie 
Miles. Mrs. Chapman was born in Terre Haute, Indiana. They 
have had three children, viz.: Charles C.. Nettie and Ura. The first 
ix deceased. He is a Democrat. Owns 1.970 acres of good land. 
Dr. Chapman now engages himself in superintending bis farm, and 
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dealing in stock. Te is one of the most enterprising men in) Cum 
berland County. and one of its leading citizens. Mrs. Chapman is 
a omost amiable woman. In 1882 she was a candidate before the Re- 
publican Convention for County Superintendent of the Schools of 
Cuntherland County. 

LEWIS DECTUS. attorney-at-law. and cousin of the Ton. U1. 
B. Deceius, was born February 17. 1856. in Coshocton County, Ohio. 
wndis the sonof Cornelius and Catharine (Davis) Deceius. Tis erand- 
father, Frederie Decius. was born in Hanover. Germany. tle served 
axa physician and surgeon in the Hessian army. The father of the 
subject of this mention was born in the Lanay Valley. Virginia. and 
his mother is a native of Morgan County. Ohio. The parents of Mr. 
Decius left Olio in TSst.and emigrated to Nebraska, where they 
“Will reside. The education of Mr Decius, as fur as schooling is 
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concerned, was confined to the advantages given at the academies of 
Roscoe and Coshocton, Ohio. Ife taught his first school mm the win- 
ter of 1877-78. af Walhonding, Ohio. In 188} he came to Cumber- 
land County, Hlinois. and has since continued his profession of teach- 
ing. He has been principal of the Toledo and Jewett public schools, 
smd is at present) principal of the Greenup schools. In 1881, he 
heean the study of law in the office of Decius & Everhart, at Toledo; 
was admitted to the Bar in 1883. Politically he is a) Republican. 
He isa member of the Masonic Fraternity, made such in 2883. He 
is the third in a tainily of five boys. Asa teacher. he has been sne- 
cessful. none standing higher in the county. As a student, he is 
persistent and untiring. Plat which Mr. Decius possesses, in all 
particulars. he has gained through his own energy and efforts. The 
professional ontlook of Mr. Decits is most promising. He is the 
senior member of the huw firm known as Decius & Miller. 

WILLIAM T. DEPPEN, farmer and stock-dealer, was born in 
Millville. Ohio. July 30.1853. son of Hivam and) Ellen J. (evans) 
Deppen. and is of Dutch-Welsh lineage. The father of Mr. Deppen 
wis born in Pennsylvania amd his mother in Ohio. When the sub- 
ject of this notice was nineteen vears of age, he began the trials of 
life for himself In 1865 he came to Cumberland County. Ilinois. 
and settled one and a half miles southwest of Toledo. Were he still 
resides. He now owns 165 aeres of good land. 104 acres of whieh 
are moderately well improved.  Sinee he was nineteen years of age 
he has been cneaged in trading in hogs. cattle, sheep. ete, and was 
one of the members of the firm of MeCandlish & Company in’ the 
pork-packing business in Toledo. This firm did the first pork-pack- 
ing in Cimmberland County. Politically he is a Democrat, and has 
served two terms as Township Collector: has taken an active part 
in polities. Mar. Deppen is blessed with a tir common school educa- 
tion. Hleis one of the most enterprising young men in’ Cumberland 
County. What Mr. Deppen has. he has gained through his own ef- 
forts: commenced life with nothing. and has been suecessful thus 
far. Heisa prominent citizen. and a pleasant gentleman. — Life 
prospeets for Mr. Deppen are quite thittering, and he alveady enjoys 
an enviable reputation. “Fis uncommon for one. so voung in vers. 
to possess such a charitable spit. 

W. Ss. EVERTIART. attorney-at-luw. is a native ofthe Buckeye 
State, born November 18, 1850.at Leesburg. Tighlind County, is ason 
of Captain Phillip and Susanna (Staley) Everhiart, is the elder ina 
family of two children and comes of German blood. Phe father of 
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Mr. Everhart was born in Jefferson County. Olio. March Ps. 1524. 
snd his mother was born in Franklin County. Pennsylvania. May 6. 
1827. The Everhart family has always been loval to the canse of 
American Independence and pertect freedom to general humanity. 
His paternal erandfather was a soldier in the Revolutionary and 
[X12 wars. and his erandtither Staley was also a soldier in the litter. 
The father of the subject of this notice enlisted in the United States 
army in the fl of 1861.in Company C, Fitty-Pirst Ohio Volun- 
teers, usa private. Soon atter his enlistment he was commissioned 
Second-Lientenant. then First. and afterwards Captain ot Company 
C. which position he retained until his discharge in the spring of 
1865. He withstood the hardships and privations of srmy life for 
more than four years: was severely wounded at the battle of 
stone River. Captain Everhart now resides at Neoga. Cumber- 
land County, Uinois. and is one of the leading citizens of the 
county. Te still possesses his patriotic spirit. and is in every sense 
a voble man. The subject of our notice emigrated with his parents 
in 1866. from Ohio to Shelby County. Tlinois, where the family re- 
mained for a short time. or until 1868. when it: came to Cumberland 
County. Mr. Everhart remained at home until September, 1571. 
when he entered the Minois University at Urbana. Mlimois. where be 
remiined until June. 1875. when he graduated with honors from the 
Institution, and then came to Neoga where his parents lived. In 
September. 1875. he commenced the study of law in the office of Hon, 
IH. B. Decins. at what was then known as Prairie City. now known 
as Toledo. In January. 1878. he was udinitted to the Bar, and in 
Mareh following he formed a partnership with H. B. Decius. whieh 
continned until his death. whieh occurred September 8, 1882. Suice 
the death of Judge Decius. Mr. Everhart has been alone in the low 
business. but in the spring of 1883 he formed a partnership with Will- 
kom TP. Bruster. in real estate and Joan business. Tn January, 1585. 
he was admitted to practice in the United States District Court of 
southern Tlinois. Politieatly. the subject of this notice is a stanch 
Republican. always advocating the principles of that party. Te is an 
eminent man. and already stands at the head of Ins protession. 
DROW. GOODWIN. County Treasurer. is wo native of Putin 
Connty. Indiana. born August 22. 184¢f.son of J.C. and: leyvatina 
(Johnson) Goodwin, is uext to the youngest ini family of seven 
children. and is of German extraction. ‘Phe parents of Dr. Goodwin 
were natives of Kentucky. and deft that State in childhood. They 
left © Old Waintuck ” with then parents md went to Clark Connty. 
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Indiana. where they were matrimonially bound. and afterward re- 
mevedeto Putiaim County. Indias In 1545 they came to -lasper 
County. Winois. The mother of Dr. Geodwin died in’ Putnam 
County. Indiana. in 1852. and dis father in lasper County. Mlnois. 
in 1872. The subject of onr sketch was given the privileges of the 
common distriet schools of Tinois. At eighteen years of age he 
began teaching school, and about the same time began reading 
medheme. During the winter of [Ts86s—-69 he attended the Kelectic 
Medical Institute at Cincinnati. and in the spring of 1869 began the 
practice of his profession at Greenup. Cimnberland County. Tlinois. 
He continued in active and successful practice for twelve vears. The 
marrige of Dr. Goodwin took place March 27. 1869. (0 Miss Martha 
Jae. ure lite: oF 74. W. und Ehizaleth Ditveg: They ie laa 
areeuidiren. viz.: WhYaheth bk. Willard 1. Charles ©.. Lihue Me 
ben F.8d Rasanend 1D. Alrs. Goodwin died Febrnary 68s 
She was amember of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh and a most 
unnable woman. Dr. Goodwin is a stanch Republican. fn 1877 he 
wus elected Treasurer of Cumberland County. was re-cleeted in 1879, 
and clected again in PSs) to serve tomy years. Notwithstanding the 
faucet that Cumberland County is about two hundred Democratic. the 
majority of Dr. Goodwin, in [S77. was 144. in 1879. 240. and in L8st. 
137. Dr. Goodwin is one of the most energetic men of Cumber- 
land County. and one of its most valued citizens. He is a member 
of the I. O. O. F.. amd now resides in Toledo. 

DAVID B. GREEN. attorney-nt-law. is a native of Fairfield 
County, Ohio, horn October 8. 1829. son of James and Mary A. 
(Babb) Green, is the second in a family of ten children. and is of 
Knelish-Irish extraction. The father of Mr. Green was born in 
Richmond, Va. and iis mother in Ohio. The great-grandfather of 
Mr. Green was old Nathaniel Green of Revolutionary fame. The 
grandfather of Mr. Green was a Captain in the war of 1812. In 
1834 the} subject. of this notice came trom Ohio ra Maysville. Ky. 
with his father to Coles County. Hlinois. Tis father raised blooded 
horses in Ohio. and brought three horses and a jack to Hlinois with 
him. From Maysville, Ky., to Charleston, Coles County, [Hlinois. the 
subject of this notice rode the jack. The father of Mr. Green died 
in Cumberland County in 1845, and his mother in 1882. in ‘Poledo. 
In 1834 Mr. Green came to this county and has resided here ever 
since. In 1866 he came to Toledo, and here now lives. }Le was mar- 
ried January 26. 1854, to Miss Luey EK. Starkweather. Mrs. Green 
was born in Vermont. They have had cieht children. viz. Amn 
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N., Alice A. (deceased). Florence N.. Elisha .., Liey V.. Janies C., 
[Isidore Noand Harriet FE. In 1558 he began the study of the law. 
under the instruction of Judge Hiram B. Deceius and Ion. Thomas 
Brewer. and was admitted to the Bar in 1862; has been in active 
practice ever since. For many vears Mr. Green was the most ex- 
tensive Jand owner in Cumberland County. and now owns about seven 
Immadred acres, tive hundred acres of which are improved. — My. Green 
has made his own way in lite. As an advocate he has been very sue- 
cessful and is vet one of the prominent lawyers in enstern Iimois. 
He isa Republican. is a man of much foree of character. and an 
Influential citizen. 

HENRY W. GREEN. ex-sheritf and farmer, was born in Wash- 
ington County. Kentueky. July 8, 1827, son of James and Nancy 
(Warren) Green, is the fifth in a family of eleven children, and its of 
Scotch descent. lis father was a native of Maryland and his mother 
of Kentucky. His father died in Kentueky in 1859. His mother 
still resides in that State. His father was a soldier in’ the war of 
Ist2. In 847 the subject of this notiee enlisted in Company I. 
Fourth Kentucky Volunteers, of the war between the United States 
and Mexico: was discharged at Louisville. Ky.. ins ps48. 0 Tle was 
married to Miss Margaret MeAllister, August 15. 1849. They had 
one Child, viz: Francis A. Mys. Green died in Mig, 1551. Wir. 
(Gireen was next married in October, 1852. to Ameriea J. White. 
They had three children, viz.: Adaline, Joseph B., and Lewis. Mrs. 
Green died in October, 1857. His third marriage occurred in 1859 
to Mrs. Tilda Moore. Mars. Green was deceased in October, 1870. 
[lis last marriage took place July. 1871, to Mis. Hattie IE. Munford. 
In E852 Mr. Green emigrated from Kentucky to Morgan County, 
Indiana, and there remained six years and then eame to Cumberland 
County. Hlinois. and settled in Greenup Township, and there he lived 
some time. In 1870 he came to Toledo; now resides here. He is a 
Democrat. In T8772 he was eleeted Sheriff of Cumberland County: 
was re-clected in 1877. Was deputy sheriff in 1870 and 1871. Te 
Is member of the Masonic Fratemity. Myr. Green is a self-made 
mun in every particular: now owns four laimdred acres of well im- 
proved land: has made his own way in life. Since the expiration of 
his term of office he has given his attention to farming. Te isa 
leading citizen and an influential man. Suecess has attended him. 

CHARLES TILANIKER. furniture dealer, is a native of Witten- 
bere, Germany. born May 4, 1843. the son of Charles W.and Christina 
(Thieme) Hanker, is the youngest ina family of four children, and 
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> of German descent. The father of Mr. Tanker was born in Saxony, 
Germany, and his mother in Prussia. In 1863 his parents started 
to America. His mother diel while crossing the Atlantic. His 
father settled in Saint Clair County, IHinois. There he died in 1865. 
In £867 the subject of this mention came to Toledo, Cumberland 
County, and here has sinee lived. While he was in Saint Clair 
County he servedan apprenticeship of three years at cabinet making. 
Upon the arrival of Mr. Tanker in Toledo he began the furniture 
business. Has been successful in business. Is the pioneer furniture 
dealer of Toledo. TIle was married July 10, 1869, to Miss Malonia 
Struz. Mrs. Wanker is also a native of Germany. Came to America 
when tivo years of age. They have four children, viz.: Lena, Bertha, 
William and Frederick. Mr. Hanker is a Republican; has been a 
member of the Town Council; is President of the Loan and Build- 
ing Association; is a member of the 1. O. O. F.; joined in 1368, 
Toledo Lodge No. 835. Mr. Hanker is one of the most enterprising 
men of Toledo. Ie came to the town in very limite: circumstances, . 
but is now worth about $10,000. Te is a thorough gentleman and 
a most honorable citizen. Mr. Wanker ts building a brick block 
110x50 feet, three stories high, which will cost at least $8,000. It 
will be the finest block inthe town. Mr. Hanker is one of the most 
energetic men in Cumberland County, and is thoroughly known for 
his honesty and uprigchtness. 

¥. J. UIEID, railway agent at Toledo, was born in Pekin, DL, 
June 8, 1363, is theson of Conradand Magdalena (IHferring) Heid, the 
eldest ina family of tour children, and is of German descent. The 
father of Mr. Heid was born at Heidelberg, Germany. and his mother 
at Worms, on the river Rhine, in the same country. In 18£9 his 
parents came to America and settled at Pekin. HL, and here his 
father died Deeember, 1880. His mother still resides at Pekin. 
The subject of this mention opened the scenes of life for himself by 
first clerking in a hardware store in Pekin, in May, 1877. There 
he remained more than three years. In September, 1880, he began 
learning telegraphy in the P.. D. i. Railway oftice at Pekin. In 
April. 1881, he came to Toledo and has since been railway agent 
aud telegraph operator for the Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Rail- 
way Companys also represents the Pacitie Express Compa ny. 
Politically he isa Democrat. Ile is one of the enterprising young 
business men of Toledo: has a good business education and is an 
honorable gentleman: has an interest in the Cumberland County 
Agricultural Association.and the Cumberland County Building and 
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Loan Association. Tle possesses an enterprising spirit and many 
noble qualities. 

S.C. HOLS APPLE. Superintendent of the County Poor Farm, 
was born in Morgan County. Ind., February 21.1546, son of Jolin and 
Rebeeea (Rinker) Holsapple. He is of Garmem origin. Tis pater- 
nal grandfather was a Revolutionary soldier. In the spring of 1866, 
the subject of this sketch came to Sumpter Township, Cumberland 

jounty. Il}. ‘Here he hae sine@ resided. In Pebrivame [ou aie 
enlisted in the late war, in Company EK. One Thindred and Forty- 
Fighth Indiana Volunteers, tor one year, and was discharged at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., September 15.1865. He was married, February 7, 1866, 
to Miss Harriet Carrel. Mrs. Holsapple is also a native of Morgan 
County, Ind. To this union has been born six children, viz.: Flora 
B., Rebeecea A., John W., Lovi F.. Marv A., and Julia A. Two aire 
deceased. IIe is a Repubhean. In 1872, he was appointed Superin- 
tendent of the County Poor Farm; served one year. In E877. he 
again took possession of the County Farm, and in this position he 
has sinee been retained. Under his administration the farm has been 
successfully managed. IHTeixs a member of the Independent Order of 
Odd-Fellows, Toledo Lodge, No. 355. May and Mrs. Tfolsapple are 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh. Te now owns a good 
farm; hasa good common school education, is an honorable citizen 
and a highly respected gentleman. The management of the County 
Farm could not be placed in more competent hands. 

ALEX. HUGHES, innnufneturer of tinware and wholesale dealer 
in notions, was born in Wighland County. Ohio, December 13. 1842: 
son of Richard T. and C. E. (evs) Tnghes. and is of Trish deseent. 
The father of Mr. Hughes was born in Kentueky. and his mother in 
Pennsylvania. In 1852, they came to Clinton County. HE, and there 
his futher entered land. and in that county his mother died in 1855, 
and his father died in Effingham County. Hl. in 1877. When the 
subject of this notice was thirteen vears of age, he began the scenes 
of life for himself For two years he was engaged in herdine eattle 
in central Whois and northern Indiana. Tn 1857, he began learn- 
ing the tinners’ trade at Terre Haute, Ind.. in the store of G. F. and 
C.C. Smith. Here he served an apprenticeship of four years. Tn 
April, 186t, he enlisted in Company C.. Eleventh Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, for three months. Ile then re-enlisted in) Company F. 
Thirty-Fitth Hlinois Volunteer Infantry. at Saint Louis, Mo.: served 
three years; dischirged in’ September, E864. He enlisted again in 
Company Ik. One Tundre land Fiftieth Mhnois Volunteer Infantry: 
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discharged. in 1s67, at Athinta. Ga. Ele has held three commis- 
sioned and three non-commissioned ofhees. [Te was first wounded at 
the battle of Cinckamauga: received tour other wounds. In 1875, 
Mr. Hughes cume to Toledo. Tle was married May 9, 1868, to Mary 
E. Keys. Mrs. Hughes was born at Columbus, Ohio. They have two 
children, viz: Maud S. and Flora. We is a thorough Republican: 
cast his first Presidential vote tor Abraham Lineoln. Mr. Hughes is 
engaged in the wholesale tinware and notion business. and mannfite- 
tures his own tinware; has employed five men. When he came to 
‘Toledo he was in very limited eireumstances, but is now worth about 
$6,000. Tle has made bis own way in life. He was a good and brave 
soldier, is of an enterprising spirit. and one of the leading citizens of 
Cumberland County. 

WESTERN R. HUMPHREY, druggist. was born at Westport. 
Ky., Mareh 30, 1823, is the son of John M. and Frances (Nay) Humph- 
rey, the eldest in a family of six children. and is of Scoteh-German 
descent. His parents were born in Nentueky, and his erandparents 
on both sides were natives of Virginia. The Humphreys originally 
came from S:otland. In 1829. the parents of the subjeet of this 
notice removed from Kentucky to Washington County, DL Here 
they remained until 1832. when they emigrated to Edgar County. 
Hl., there remained four years, removing then to Clark County, HL 
In 1858, they came to Cumberland County, and settled northwest of 
Toledo. Here his father still resides. In 1857, Mr. Humphrey came 
to Cunberland County trom Livingston County, Mo., where he had 
resided four years. The early hte of Mr. Humphrey was that of a 
farmer principally; taught school a number of winters. He is a 
Repubhean; cast his first Presidential vote for Lincoln. In 1873, he 
was elected Clerk of Cumberland County. The county was at that 
time 400 Democratic. but he received 124 majority. He enlisted in 
his country’s cause, August 7, 1852. in Company TH, One TWundred 
and Twenty-Third [Hlinois Volunteers. and served nntil the close of the 
War; was. promoted to the position of Quartermaster-Sergeant in 
1863. This position he held until the war ended. Tle was married 
Bepeember 23, 1852, to P. Ann Daughty: of Casey, Ml. Mik. 
Humphrey was born in Morgan County, Ind. They have had these 
children, viz.: Fannie J., Floretta A., John M., Rosa M., Laura A. 
und Charles A.W. [He is a member of the Masonic Fraternity. He is 
how engaged in the drug business, in partnership with J. A. Conner. 
He is of an enterprising spirit; has 245 acres of improved land. He 
is a citizen of sterling worth. and an influential man. Mr. and Mrs. 
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Humphrey are members of the Christian Church. He is one of the 
most accurate accountants and best penmen that the County has 
ever had. 

D. D. JUDSON. farmer, was born in Delawere County, N. Y.. 
February 5, 1852, is the son of William and Margaret (Bouk) Judson, 
the eldest ina family of seven children, and is of Yankee-German 
origin. His father was born in Connecticut. and his mother in the 
Empire State. His mother died in 1844. and his futher died in New 
York, in 1881. He was married, March 24, 1858, to Miss Sarah 
Hickle. Mrs. Judson was also born in Delaware County, Ohio. They 
have two children, viz.: Mary A. and William. In 1853, he came to 
Sumpter Township, Cumberland County, Lll., and settled five miles 
northeast of the county-seat, where he has since resided. He first 
bought forty acres; now owns about 3800 acres of good land: has 
good residence, built in 1883. te isa Democrat, and served two terms 
as Township Supervisor. Mr. and Mrs. Julson are members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He is one of the leading farmers of 
Sumpter Township, and a most honorable citizen. He was thrown 
upon his own resources at thirteen years of age, and since that time 
he has striven for himself. Through energy and perseverance he 
has been suecess ful. 

CAPTAIN ANDREW J. LEE. postmaster, was born in Mon- 
roe County, Indiana, June 11, 1829, is the son of John W. and Efe K. 
(Hester) Lee, the thirdin a family of nine childven, and is of German- 
Irish origin. The Lee family has long been known in America. Mr. 
Lee’s paternal grandfather was a soldier in the Revolutionary war. 
The father of Mr. Lee was Col. John W. Lee, who was born in South 
Carolina. [lis mother was born in Indiana. In 1804. Mi. Lee came 
to Cumberland County, Il]. and settled in Toledo, and here he has since 
resided. The education of Mr. Lee is far beyond the average. It was 
confined, however, to the common district schools of Indiana, the Indi- 
ana State University at Bloomington, and Asbury University at 
Greencastle, Indiana. He graduated from the law department of the 
State University in 1853. In August, 1852, the subject of our notice 
enlisted in his country’s canse, in Company E, Fiftv-Fourth Indiana 
Volunteers. In 1862 he was commissioned Captain of his Com- 
pany; was honorably discharged. Mr. Lee was married October 25, 
1368, to Miss Mary J. Rader, daughter of Lewis and Emily Rader. 
They had two children, viz.:: Thomas J.,and John L. (deceased). Mr. 
Lee is a radieal Republican. He was commissioned postmaster at 
‘Toledo, in 1877. ‘Phe position he still retains. Le is a member of 
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the Masonic Fraternity. He is a thorough gentleman and an honor- 
wble citizen. 

GUY M. LEMEN, County Clerk, was born in Madison County, 
Illinois, June 27, 1848.is the son of Joseph L. and Caroline 5. (Mar- 
ney) Lemen, the fifth in a family of eight children, and is of Scotch- 
Irish origin. ‘The parents of Mr. Lemen were born im Saat Clair 
County, Mlinois. lis ancestors were among the first pioneers of Hli- 
nois. ‘Lhe father of Mr. Lemen died in Madison County, Wlinois, in 1878. 
His inother now resides in Collinsville, Hlinois. The life of Mr. Le- 
men was that of a farmer previous to his coming to Cumberland 
County, in 1870. He was railway agent and telegraph operator at 
Greennp, this county, for almost twelve years. In November, 1882, 
he was elected County Clerk of Cumberland County. Te came 
to Toledo in January, 1832. He was married November 12, 1571, to 
Miss Mary E. Peters. Mrs. Lemen was born in Terre Haute, Indiana. 
They have had two children, viz: an infant that died unnamed, and 
Platt O. He is a Republican and a Mason, and also a member of the 
1.0.0. F. ile is.a prominent citizen and an intluential man. ‘The 
people of Cumberland County could not have imposed their trust in 
amore honorable or nobleman. Mrs. Lemen isa most amiable woman, 
and is among the most prominent ladies of Toledo. 

WILLIAM LOGAN, general merchant, is a native of Hendricks 
County, Indiana, born February 5, 1545, and is the son of Benjamin 
and Margaret (Butler) Logan. fe is the eighth child in a family of 
thirteen children, and of German blood. The parents of Mr. Logun 
were natives and pioneers of Indiana, and were deceased in that State. 
When the sixteenth anniversary of the birth of the subject: of this 
mention came round, it found him engaged in learning the blacksmith 
tradeat Clermont. Indiana. [He served an apprenticeship of one year’s 
duration, and after working for a time at Clermont, he went to 
Brownsburg, Indiana, and there he continued his trade until Angust 
15, 1862, when he enlisted in Company K. Seventy-Ninth Indiana 
Volunteers. He was at the battles of Stone River, Chickamauga and 
Missionary Ridge. and a score of Jess important engagements. Ee 
was honorably discharged from the service June 15, 1565. After 
returning from the war, he began general merchandising at Fayette, 
Indiana. where he only remained a bricf period, and in the fall of 1865 
he removed his stock of goods to Toledo, Cumberland County. Nh- 
nois. He is still engaged in the same business, and now is general 
manager for the firm known as Logan & Brother. This firm has one 
of the most complete lines of general merehandise ever carried in 
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Cumberland County. The subject of this sketch was married, Septem- 
ber 22, 1869. to Miss Elinyva Eskridge. a native of Cumberland County. 
Mrs. Logan was deceased, August, 1870, and three years later he was 
married to Miss Alice M. MceCon. They had one child, viz.:| Warren 
E., whois deceased. Mrs. Logan died in August. 1875. Mr. Logan was 
next married September 11. L882, to Miss Sarah EK. Prather. Politi 
eally, he is independent. always voting for the men who in his judg- 
ment are the best. He is a member of the [. O. O. F., Toledo Lodge, 
No. 355. He is one of the enterprising men of Cumberland County, 
and one of the leading merchants. 

A. A. LOVINS, Township Supervisor. was born in Shelby 
County, Iinois, November 27, 1832, the son of J. W. and Mariam 
(Siler) Lovins,and is of English-German descent. The parents of Mr. 
Lovins were born in Tennessee. His father came to Illinois in 1829, 
and settled in Shelby County, and there he still resides, and is eighty- 
three years of age. The mother ot Mar. Lovins, died in Shelby 
County, in 1843. When the subject of this notice was twenty years 
of age, he began life for himself. THe went to Missouri and settled in 
Grundy County, and there was married, December 27, 1854, to Miss 
Nancy George. Mrs. Lovins is a native of Clay County, Mlinois; 
they have had nine children, viz: Minnie E., Mary V.. Samuel EL, 
Richard V., Mattie D., Sarah O., Ora, William M. and Maud. Of 
these children three are deceased. Tn 1868, Mv. Lovins eame to Cum- 
berland County, and the next year he came to Toledo, where he still 
resides. [Ie isa Domocrat. In 1869, he was elested County Clerk; 
served four years. The was nominated for a second term, receiving 
four hundred and eighty majority in the convention, but was deteated 
at the election. In 1883, he was eleeted Township Supervisor. He 
has been in the hardware business for seven years in Toledo, but is 
now engaged in the grocery business. Ho is one of the most enter- 
prising men in Cumberland County. 

JAMES A. McCANDLISHL Sheriff of Cumberland County, 1s 
a native of Perry County, Ohio, born December 8, 1810, son of Will- 
iam and Rebecca (Ross) MeCandlish, the second son in a family 
of five children, and is of Scotch-Irish lineage. The parents of My. 
MecCandlish were both natives of Ohio, and lived in their native 
State until their death. His father died in Perry County, in 1847, 
and his mother in the same county, in U7t. Tn 1866. the subject of 
this sketch came West and lived in Jasper County, Hlinois, one year, 
and then came to Cumberland} County and settled im Cottonwood 
Township. In August, 1862, he enlistel in Company G. One 
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Ilundred and Fourteenth Ohio Volunteers, at Maxville. Perry County, 
Ohio. served three years, and was honorably discharged at Columbus, 
Ohio, August 17, 1865. and niustered out of the service at Houston, 
Texas. The marriage of Mr. MeCandlish took place September 4, 
1869, to Miss Meleenia Johnston. daughter of Williaa and Maria I. 
Johnston. Mrs. MceCandlish was born in Effingham County, Hl. To 
this marriage has been born four children, viz: Tzetta M.. Lulu B., 
William ., and James ©. Ue isa Republicnn; first Presidential vote 
was east for Lincoln. Jn 18738, he was eleeted Sheriff of Cumberland 
County. He was re-elected in 1880, and elected again in 1882. eis a 
member of the Masonic Fraternity, and Mrs. MeCandlish ts a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. As an oflicer. he has fulfilled his 
whole trust. As a citizen, he is enterprising and greatly respected. 
SAMUEL (. MILLER, County Superintendent and Principal 
of the Toledo Public Schools, and also a junior member of the law firm 
of Decius & Miller. is a native of Jamestown, New York, born 
March 14, 1860, the son of Rev. John G. and Margaret (Trousdal) 
Miller. the fourth in a timily of seven children, and is of Scotch- 
Inish extraction. The paternal grandfather of Mr. Miller was 
born in Scotland. [is father was born in New York; so was his 
mother. The parents of Mr. Miller eame to Hlinois in 1862, and 
settled in Chicago, where they resided until 1865, when they removed 
to Neoga. Cumberland County, Tlinois. Iere they have since re- 
sided, the mother dying here, however, in September, 1551. The 
edueation of Mr. Miller, as far as schooling is concerned, has been 
confined to the public schools of Neoga, and the Northern Indiana 
Normal School at Valparaiso. In 1878, he entered the school at 
Valparaiso, and graduated in the scientific course in 1880. Cen- 
tennial Year, Max. Miller taught his first school in| Cumberland 
County, five miles south of Neoga, at the White Hall schoolhouse: 
The year 1882-83, he was principal of the public school at Greenup. 
In April, 1881, he began the study of the law in the office of Decius 
& Everhart, and was admitted to practice in May, 1883. In June, the 
same year, he formed a partnership with L. Decius. In November, 
1882, he was elected County Superintendent of the public schools 
of Cumberland County, for aterm of four years. He has charge of the 
Toledo schools. He isa Republican, having cast his first Presidential 
vote for Garfield. Mr. Miller is a thorough, practical man. Ie 
made his own way in life. He has more than an ordinary education, 
and is one of the most encrectic young mon in Cumberland County, 
having already gained an enviable prominence and reputation, 
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W. D. MUMPORD. general merehant. was born in Kuox County, 
Ohio. September 18. 1844,is the son of James E. and Margaret A. 
(McGinnis) Minnford. the voungest in a fimily of seven children, 
five boys and two girls. and is of Irish-Scotel) descent. His father 
was born in New York and his mother in Pennsylvania. The muater- 
nal grandfather of Mr. Mumtord was a soldier in the war of IS812. 
The father of My. Mumford left New York when a young man and 
settled in Ohio. THe died ine Hardin County. Olio, m= 1850. Tis 
mother died in Cumberland County, HL, in 1872. The subjert 
of this mention came to THlinois in 1869. and lived a short time in 
Crawford County. In 1861. he came to Cumberland County and set- 
tled aty Toledo. where he has since resided, sare onesyear. Bor tour 
years he worked in the printing othce of his brother, who was then 
publishing the Cumle land Lxposttor. In 1865, he located at Olney, 
Tiinois, and published the Olney Zaimes. Te remained one yerr, then 
returned to Toledo and engaged in the hardware business. In tlis 
he continued seven vears. then engaged again m the newspaper busi- 
hess, in partnership with George Ke. Mason. publishing the Ceumber- 
land Democrat, and ww 1878 bought the interest of his partner. Mr. 
Mumford continue l the newspaper business until Febrnary 10, 1877, 
but. is now engaged in gener] merchandising. Pe is the senior mem- 
ber of the firm known as Mumford & Tossey. He was married May 
16, 1866, to Miss Ella Fletcher. of Hendricks County. Indiana. ‘To 
this union has been born three ehildren, viz.: Fleteher. Jennie, and 
Seott. The last two are deceased. Mrs. Mumford died February 10, 
1877. He was next married to Miss Almyra Tossey. of Jewett, Hh- 
nois, February 4.1870. To this union has been born one elnild, 
viz. Dorr O. He is 2 Democrat, and a member of the Masonic Fra- 
ternity. Ife is one of the enterprisme men in Toledo. and one of its 
most prominent citizens. 

W.W. PARK, physician and surecon, was born at Carlinsyille, 
Illinois, February 17, 1850, and is the son of Dr. Ie. FE. and Susan ii 
(Wilkins) Park. Ife is third in a large family. and is of English 
descent. His parents emigrated from Indiana to Hlinois abont 1838, 
and were among the early-comers of the township in which they 
lived. Tis parents both died of cholera in 1819-—father while on his 
way fo California, and mother at Greenville, HI. In 1861, the 
subject of this mention been studying medicine at) Greenville, HL, 
in the office of Dro TT. S. Brooks. He enlisted in the canse of 
his country in October. 1862. in Compiroay C. First Ohio Volunteers, 
serve Luntil the close of the wir. and was honorably discharged in 
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October. 1865. In 1856, he was married to Miss Hannah Perry. Mrs. 
Parks was born in Posey County, Ini They have had four chil- 
dren, viz.: Ollic M., KE hnund E.. Eva M., an} William CC. Eva M. 
is deceased. In 1867, he began practicing medicine at Loogootee, 
Iinois. In T88i. Dr. Park eame to Toledo. Hlinois, from Mount 
Rose, Eflingham County, where he had been for three years. He 
is a Democrat, and cast his first Presidential vote for Douglas. He is 
a member of the Masonic Fraternity. As a practitioner of medi- 
eime he has been successful, and is an honorable citizen and a pleas- 
ant gentleman. Te and his wife are members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

T. P. PRATHER, hardware dealer, is a native of Cumberland 
County, H).. born May 26, 1857, and is the son of John and Mary 
(Ribble) Prather. He is the youngest in a family of four children, 
and is of Scoteh-German origin. When the subject of this mention 
was thirteen years of age. he began the triads of life for himself, work- 
ing for some time by the month, then fining two years. In 1576, 
he went to Carpentersville, Ind, and for two years he clerked ina 
drug store. In December, 1882, he came again to Toledo. In, Mity, 
he began the hardware business, having nbout $1,00) invested in the - 
business, aud in which he has been suecesstul. He isa Democrat, and 
east his first Presidential vote for Hancock. He is of an enterpris- 
ing spirit. advocating all movements that are for the best mterests 
of the town and county. He has a good business ¢lucation, and is 
© prominent young business man. 

I. J. PUGII. grain and stock-dealer, was born in Licking County, 
Ohio, October 15, 1839, is the son of William ant Lydia (Adams) 
Pugh, the fourth in a fumily of five chil Tren, and is of Seoteh-Trish 
extraction. The parents of My. Pugh were born in Virginia, When 
the subject of this mention was about fourteen years of age he came 
with his parents to Cumberland County, IJ., aud settled in Suinpter 
Township. Here his father died in 1863. Mr. Pugh remained at 
home, and worked for his father on the firm until he was twenty-one 
years of age. He was married, January 22. 1861. to Miss Margaret 
A. Bloxom. Mrs. Pugh was born in Clark County, Ind. They have 
had five childven, viz. Mary J, Albert. Osear, Serena, and Medora. 
Of these children, Albert and Oscar are decease |. Mr. Pugh enlisted 
in his country’s cause in Aueust, 1862, in Company B, One Hundred 
and Twenty-Third Hlinois Volunteer (Mounted) Infantry, and was 
honorably diseharee.| in July. 1865. He was wounded October 8, 
1862, nt the battle of Perryville. Kentucky. Mr. Pugh has been a 
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resident of Cumberland County eversinee 1853. Weis a Republican. 
He came to Toledo in 1881, and here he now resides. Afr. and Mrs. 
Pugh are members of the United Brethren Church. He is engaged 
in dealing in stock and erain; has a well improved farm. two and a 
half miles west of Toledo. Te is one of the old settlers of Cumber- 
land County. and is a man of just principles and fair dealing. His 
success in life indicates as much. 

A.J. REEVES, physician and surgeon, is a native of Hancock 
County. Ind.. born Jme 22, 1851; is the son of B. F. and Caroline 
(Harlan) Reeves, the oldest in a family of ten children, and comes 
of English extraction. The paternal parent of Dr. Reeves was born 
in Ohio, and emigrated to Indiana at a very early day, and is one of 
the first settlers of Hancock County, Ind. Tle is one of the promi- 
nent men in the township in which he lives. He has been Justice of 
the Peace for seventeen years. THe still resides in that county. — Dr. 
Reeves worked at home for his father until he had reached his major- 
ity, attending school in the winter and laboring on the farm in the 
summer. In 1872. Dr. Reeves began reading medicine, under the 
instrnetion of Dr. R. A. Smith, at Grant City. Ind. Here he 
remained two years. The winters of 1873-4 and 1874-5, he attended 
lectures at the Physic Medical College. at Indianapolis. graduating 
from that institution February 18. 1874, and in March following. he 
began the practice of his profession, at Grant City. Ind. Tere he 
remained about two years, then went to Maple Valley, Ind., and there 
remained nntil May, 1882, when he came to Toledo, Tl. He has 
been suecessful in the practice. Tle was married February 6. Cen- 
tennial year, to Adella Farmer. of Cumberland County, Hl. They 
have had three children, viz: Ann F.. Maggie M.,and Benjamin F. 
The eldest is deceased. He is a Democrats is a member of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd-Fellows. He is one of the prominent physi- 
cians of Cumberland County, and is an honorable and pleasant @en- 
tleman. 

HENRY RHOADS, farmer and hardware dealer. is a native of 
Muskingum County, Ohio. born January 31. 1824. the son of Abra- 
ham and Elizabeth (Slater) Rhoads. the eldest in a family of 
four children, and is of German. English and Irish descent; German 
on his father’s side. and a mixture of the English and Trish on his 
mother’s side. The father of Mi. Rhoads was born in Pennsylvania, 
and his mother in Virginia. His father was a soldier in the war of 
IS}2. and was at Hills surrender. When the subject of this notice 
was five vears of age. his parents left Ohio and came to Vermillion 


at 
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County, Ind. and then removed to Coles County. Ill., and there the 
parents died. father in May. 1858. and mother in April, 1864. In 
1850, the subject of this sketch came to Cumberland County, and 
settled at Greenup. and began clerking in the store of Brewer & 
Ficklin. In 1853, he began the mercantile business in Greenup, and 
there remained six years. and then eame to Toledo; came to this 
town November 20. 1860. and here has lived ever since. Tle was 
matric: December 9, 1855. to Miss Margaret E. Shull, daughter of 
Michael Shull. Mrs. Rhoads was also born in Ohio. To this mar- 
rivge was born five children. viz.: Laura, William, John B., Robert 
S., and Brother. of whom all are deceased except John B. Mr. 
Rhoads is a Democrat. and in 1860, was elected Sheriff of Cumber- 
land County. In 1863. he was elected Treasurer, and in 1866, he 
was cleeted Sherif! tor a second term. Ie has taken an aetive part 
in polities. He is a member of the Masonic Fraternity; made a Mason 
about 1871. In ISS81. Mr. Rhoads began the hardware business in 
Toledo, and this he still continues. Mv. Rhoads is one of the pio- 
neers of Cumberland County, and one of its most respected citizens. 
He has many friends. but no known enemies. IIe is one of those 
plain, common, every day kind of men in whon the honest will 
always find a benefactor. 

LEVI B. ROSS. ex-County Clerk, was born in Cumberland 
County, IIL. November 4. 1843. is the son of Meredith B. and Chris- 
tina (Beals) Ross. the third in a family of twelve children. and is of 
German-English descent. The father of Mr. Ross was born in Ken- 
tucky, and his mother in Pennsylvania. The maternal grandfather 
of Mr. Ross was a Major-General in the Black Hawk war. The 
parents of Mr. Ross came to Cumberland County in avery early day, 
and settled in Woodbury Township, near the old town of Wood- 
bury. Lu the spring of 1862, the subject of this mention came to 
Toledo. and here has since remained. The marriage of Mi. Ross 
took place May 20, 1866, to Miss Eliza J. Rhoads. daughter of Abra- 
ham Rhoads. Mrs. Ross was born in Coles County, Hl. They have 
had five children born to them, viz.: Nevada, Lewis B., Lula, Minnie, 
and an infant that died unnamed. Politieally. Mir. Ross is a Demo- 
erat; cast. his first Presidential vote for McClellan. In 1877, he was 
eleeted County Clerk; served five vears. Ile has been deputy county 
elerk, and deputy circuit clerk, and deputy sheriff. Oe is a mem- 
ber of the Masonic Fraternity. In L881, Mr. Ross engaged in the 
hay business. In 1882. he shippe} about 800 tons. Le has a farm 
of 160 acres. two miles northwest of Toledo. Mir. Ross is one ot the 
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pioneers of Cumberland County, having lived in the county contin- 
ually tor forty vears. [Ie is one of the prominent men of Cumber- 
land County. 

GEORGE STARGER, proprietor of the Toledo City Mills, is a 
native of Hesse-Darmstadt. Germany. born February 23, 1846, the son 
of George W.and Dorothea Starger, the third in a family of nine chil- 
dren, and of German descent. The parents of My. Starger were born 
in Germany. They died there, mother in 1876, and father in 1880. 
His father was enterprising im lis nature, and one of the prominent 
and highly respected men in the community in which he lived. His 
business was that of a general merchant and trader. In 1865 the sub- 
ject of this mention came to America. After Mr. Starger came to the 
United States, he worked one year at his trade (that of a miller) in 
Syracuse, New York, then came to Ripley County, Indiana, remained 
one year, then went to Cincinnati and worked three and a halt years 
for one of the greatest millers of Ohio. He then came to Eftng- 
ham County, Hiinois, remaiming three years and six months. In De- 
eember, 1872, Mr. Starger came to Toledo and rented a half interest 
in the City Mills for three years, and at the expiration of that time he 
purchased the latter half. He is now sole proprietor of the Mills. Mr. 
Starger has begun the erection of a new brick mill, 35x40 feet, with 
1 engine room 30x40 feet. The same will cost about $1,400. The 
mill will contain all the modern improvements. Mr. Starger was 
married September 23, 1869, to Rachel Marher. Mrs. Starger was 
bora in Jackson County. Indiana. They have three children, viz.: 
William, Charles, and Mary. Politically he isa Democrat. Mr. and 
Mrs. Starger are members of the Lutheran Church. In addition to 
the milling business, he is engaged in stock dealing. Te is one of the 
best millers of eastern I]linois. and the Starger flour is noted far and 
near for its excellent quality. He is one of the most enterprising men 
in Cumberland County, and advocates all enterprises that are for the 
good of the county. and @eneral lamanity. He is an honorable citi- 
zen, and one of the leading business inen of the county. In business 
he has been successful, and has made his own way through life. 

JOUN B. TOSSEY. dealer in general merchandising, was born 
in ‘Poledo, IL. June 16. 1861,is the son of Stephen D. and Sarah 
(Graham) Tossey, the fifth ina family of eight ehildren, and is of 
English-French lineage. The parents of Mr. Tossey were born in the 
Buckeye State. They exame to Cumberland County. Sumpter Town- 
ship. Hl. in sol. Phey were among the first settlers of the 
‘Township. The parents died in this eounty. father in 18738. and 
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mother in 878. In 1881, Mr. Tossey began business in Toledo in 
the drug line, continued the drug business a short time, and then 
began the business of general merchandising. He is the junior member 
of the firm known as Mumtord & Tossey. They keep a complete line 
of dry goods, hats, caps, boots, shoes, groceries, ete. Mr. Tossey 
has a good business education. Ife isa Democrat anda member of the 
Town Board of Toledo. He has been succcessful in business, and is 
one of the principal business men of Toledo. Through energy and 
prudence he has sueceeded. He is also one of the old settlers of Toledo. 
The father of Mr. Tossey served two terms as Circuit Clerk of Cum- 
berland County. 

J. UW. YANAWAY, M. D., was born in Fairfield County, Ohio, 
August 24, 1826, is the son of Llenry and Regina (Ilarter) Yanaway, is 
the ninth ina family of eleven children, and is of Dutch descent. The 
father of Dr. Yanaway was born in Pennsylvania, and his mother in 
Maryland. Ilis futher died in Ohio, and his mother in Cumberland 
County, fl. In 1864 Dr. Yanaway came to Cumberland County, 
and settled in Toledo. Were he still resides. In 1850 he began 
studying medicine in the office of Dr. J. IF. Dolison, at West Rushville, 
Ohio. He attended lectures at Starling Medical College, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, began practicing his profession in 1853, and has been 
in active practice ever since. He was marricd July 12, 1855, to Miss 
Rebecea Haines, of Morgan County, Ohio. They have five children, 
viz.: Albert I1., Mary V., Flora R., William J., and Winnie. He is 
a Democrat, and has been a member of the Town Council. In 1865, he 
established a drug store in Toledo. This was the first regular drug 
store in Cumberland County. He is a member of the Masonic Fra- 
ternity. Asa practitioner of medicine, he has been successtul. THe 
is an honorable citizen anda prominent physician. In addition to his 
drug store and comfortable residence in the town of Toledo, he has 
209 acres of good land, in close proximity to the town. Mr. Yana- 
way is aman quite pronounced in his views, an unyielding in argu- 
ment until he is thoroughly convinced of his error. 
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GREENUP TOWNSHIP. 


MRs. ROBERT ARTHUR, Greenup, was born March 4, 1816, 
in Baltimore, Md. She went with her parents to Jefferson County, 
hio, where she was raised in the ordinary routine work of & poor 
farmer’s daughter, and received a good education. principally by 
home study. In 1841 she married Robert Arthur. Mr. A. soon 
after marriage rented a woolen tietory in Jetferson County, but 
later bought a woolen fictory in another part of the same county, 
which factory he ran until 1858, when he moved to Cumberland 
County, Ilinois, having made several trips to the county prior to 
that time, and in 1853 bought land which he settled on in 1858. 
Here he interested himself in milling and farming, in which he was 
eminently successful. He occupied a leading position in society, and 
was known usa man of great determination and decision of charac- 
ter and highly respected. At his death (when sixty-tour years old) 
he left « lurge property, the result of industry and economy. Mrs 
Arthur is living on the home place adjoming Greenup, and conduets 
the business affuirs of the farm. She stands high socially; noted 
for her generosity and her benevolent disposition. They had nine 
children, viz.: Eliza A. (deceased), Joshua W., Rebecca J.. Margaret 
S., John F., Mary E.. Hanah D.. Robert G.. Iethe 13. (decamead): 
Mrs. Arthur is a member of the Methodist Chureh. 
JAMES W. ARPHOR, merchant, Greenup. was born February 
10, 1843, near Steubenville, Ohio. His early life was spent in work- 
ing in his fathers woolen factory and attending school until 
eighteen years of age, when he left school and took a position m 
the woolen factory. remaining there until 1872, when he opened a 
clothing and gents’ furnishing goods store in Greenup. Ie started 
with but little capital, which was borrowed. Tle. however. success- 
fully conducted the business, and later, with the assistince of friends. 
who endorsed for him to the full amount, he bought a $2,500 stock 
of general merchandise, aid has since carried on a mer ‘antile busi- 
ness. Ile soon established a good business reputation, being con- 
sidered reliable and prompt in business matters and energetic and 
enterprising. IH1e now does an annual business of $£0.000, and ear- 
ries astock of about $15,000. He is assisted in the store by his 
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brothers. George and John. Johu is book-keeper. having graduated 
at the Terre Haute Commercial College. George oversees the 
advertising. He has a quantity of type and a press, from which he 
issucs a monthly paper. advertising the store. Mr. A. isa stock- 
holder in the Greenup Bank. In 1866 he joined the I. O. O. F. and 
passed all the chairs, and has been a representative to the Grand 
Lodge of the State. He has contributed largely to all religious and 
public enterprises. and is an uncompromising temperance man, being 
a member of the various temperance organizations. Mr. Arthur has 
met with many losses in business. but the personal confidence re- 
posed in him enabled him to continue. He carrics,at present, the 
largest and best-selected stock of general merchandise at Greenup, 
and is doing the most extensive business. On June 30. 1867, he 
married Mrs. Minerva Houghton, of Greenup, widow of hk. W. 
Houghton, at one time a prominent citizen and editor of a paper at 
Greenup. 

JOSEPH BATTLYE, turmer (post-office, Greenup), was born in 
Yorkshire. England, October 31, 1819. He was given a good eduea- 
tion in England, but his occupation was raising Inarket vegetables. 
When of age he emigrated to the United States, soon atter his ar- 
rival settling in Hancock County, Indiana, and enguging in firming. 
Then he went to Indianapolis and opened a meat market, and con- 
ducted it for three years; then returned to Haneock County and 
resuned farming. THe came to Cumberland County in 1850, hought 
forty acres, and now has eighty acres of well improved land, a good 
residence. a fine orchard of choice fruit—all the result of industry 
and economy. In 1868 he came to Greenup and embarked in the 
mercantile business. He continued in this seven years, and then re- 
turned to his farm. He has held various offices in the township; 
hus been school direetor and Township Treasurer. He is a member 
of the Christian Church; also his wite. 

JOSEPH D. BORDEN, poultry dealer, Greenup, was born 
Murch 17, 1843, in Benton County. Alabama. This tether was a 
minister in the Christian Chureh, and died a short time before the 
birth of our subject. His mother died when he was but nine years 
old. He remained in Alabaina until he was sixteen years old, and 
obtaine] a fair education entirely by home study, at night, by the 
light of burning pine knots. At fifteen years old he tanght school; 
when ubout seventeen he went to Louisiana, where he farmed; 
thence to Jackson County, Tennessee; thence to Cumberland County, 
Kentucky. At cighteen years of age he enlisted in Company I, 
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First Kentucky Cavalry, and served in that regiment two years. 
He was then commissioned Second Lientenant of Company G, 
Thirty-Seventh Kentucky (Mounted) Infantry, for gallant service at 
“Dutton Ifill.” At the battle of Lebanon, Tenn., he was taken 
prisoner. and while under guard made his escape. Tle was several 
days without food, and had many narrow escapes from recapture 
before he succeeded in rejoining his company. Some time after the 
war he went to Coles County, IH., and run a brickyard. Then he 
went to Effingham, Ill, manage] a brickyard one year, and in 1872 
eame to Greenup. Ile first made brick, then farmed, and _ finally 
established himself in his present business of poultry and produce 
and commission merchant, in which he is now doing a thriving 
business. He also owns some valuable land near the mineral well. 
He is a radical Prohibitionist on the temperance question, and has 
several times been elected to the Town Board on the Anti-License 
ticket. Ife has always taken a very active, leading part in all tem- 
peranee movements and organizations, and was a member of the 
Town Board when the saloons were abolished, and to his efforts it 
is mainly attributable. On July 4, 1855, he married Fannie R. 
Wheat, of Adair County, Kentueky. She has borne her husband 
two children—Joseph D. and Robert. 

HW. BOWMAN, farmer (post-office Greenup), was born in Guil- 
ford County, North Carolina, Mareh 15, 1815. At seventeen years 
of age, he began lite for himself. Going to Morgan County, Ind., he 
first leased, then bought a farm. In 1851, he sold out and came to 
Cumberland County., Ill., and entered land. He now owns 160 acres 
of well imp:oved land, on which he now resides; also, a large farm, 
which has just been awarded him by the Court after a protracted 
lawsuit, growing out of a trade made upon fraudulent representa- 
tions. Hehas been married twice. Lis first marriage was to Lucinda 
Robinson, in 1838. They had ten children, only two of whom are 
livmg—Malina and James E. She died in 1859. fis second mar- 
riage was to Miss Lucinda Dabnor, of Virginia. They have five 
children, viz: Peter, William T., Matilda, Samuel and Thomas. 
Mr. 3. is a2 man of fixed, honorable principles, just in business deal- 
ines, social and genial in his personal relations, and thus has the 
high regard and esteem of all his neighbors and acquaintances. 

DR. RICHARD T. COLLIVER. Greenup, was born August 24, 
1848, in Montgomery County, Ky., and went with his father, Sam- 
nel, to Indiana, in 1852, and settled in Putnam County. IIis father 
was a member of the legislature of that State, in 1852, and also tanght 
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school for ten years. He is now Justice of the Peace, a position he 
has held tor twelve years. Our subject remained at home until he 
was twenty-four years of age. attending school and working on the 
farm. when he went to Kansas. and there engaged in the stock busi- 
ness: then returned to Indiana, and went into saw-mill and lumber 
business, in Putnam County. He then studied medicine in Cincin- 
nati, graduating from the Eclectic Medical College in that city. He 
came to Greenup on October 17. 1882, and now has a flourishing 
medical practice. He is a young man of good ability and fine 
address, and it is fair to predict for him a brilliant future. The Doc- 
tor secured a thorough literary education at Asbury University, 
Greencastle, Ind. 

WILLIAM CAMPBELL, retired farmer, Greenup, was born in 
Fairfield County, Ohio, April 7, 1803. Te remained at home until 
he was fourteen years old, then went to his Uncle Robert Campbell’s, 
with whom he made his home until 1824. Prior to this time, he 
had worked clearing and opening a farm, and attending common 
school. On November 7, 1824, he married Lucinda Reed, of Frank- 
lin County. She was born April 21, 1807. Soon after his manage, 
he rented a farm for two years; then bought fifty acres, on which he 
lived eight years. Selling this, he bonght 129 acres near Central 
College, Franklin County, and lived on this farm eighteen years. 
He then sold this, and bought 320 acres in Paulding County, «so 
still owning 112 acres in Franklin County. Then he traded a part of 
the Paulding County land for property close to Central College; 
then left farming, and kept hotel in Central College, remaining 
there ten years. He also was for a long time postmaster. Then he 
sold out and came to Cumberland County, Ill, and bought 235 acres 
of land on the Parker prairie, six miles from Greenup. This land 
he placed in cultivation, taking it when it was an unbroken prairie. 
He built a residence and barn. and set out «a large orchard of all 
kinds of fruit. He now lives in town, and is worth $12,000, owning 
four town residences, after giving one to a marricd daughter—all 
made and saved by energy and industry. His wife is a member of 
the Baptist Church. Tis first vote for President was for Andrew 
Jackson. Mr.and Mrs. C. are parents of eight children, viz.: Nor- 
man, Almira, Philetus, Susan. George, Sarah, Orlena J., Mary, all 
married and living, and all exceptionally prosperous in ‘hte. Mr. 
and Mrs. C. are now living in a neat cottage residence, in Greenup, 
m good health and very active. They are good for another decade 
of happy life. 

15 
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WILLIAM H. CATEY, farmer, post-office Greenup, was born 
in Randolph County. Ind., Janiity 28, 1$47. wis grandfather Wis 
kidnapped, when a boy, in Germany, and brought to New Jersey, in 
this country, and sold out three years to a hatter to pay his ship 
passrge. He learned the trade with him, and remained in New 
Jersey unti] 1822, when he went to Wayne County. Ind., where he 
died in 1851. William, the third ina family of nine children, and 
father of our subject, remained on the farm until of age, then went 
to Kosciusko County, Ind., and farmed one year. He then mar- 
ried Sarah Davidson, of Randolph County, Ind. They were parents 
of six children. Our subject was the third child. Hle remained at 
home on the farm until he was twenty-two years old. and was given 
a common school education. At the early age of seventeen years, 
he enlisted in the army, and served out his term. Ie then enlisted 
in Company D, One Hundred and Forty-Seventh Indiana Infantry, 
and remained in the service until the close of the war. His older 
brothers were all killed in the war. On his return home, he assumed 
the management of the home farm, and the support of the parents 
and the family until 1870. In 1872, he came to Cumberland County, 
Ill., buying a farm, where he now lives. On September 18, 1873, he 
married Sarah J. Williams. To them have been born five children, 
viz: Infant, Eva, Cora .A., Carrie Z., Jessie KE. His farm consists of 
160 xeres of fertile bottom: land. His residence, with surrounding 
conveniences. is located on a high knoll overlooking the farm and 
the river that runs by it. presenting a picturesque appearance. He 
has the finest barn in the township, and equal to any in the county. 
It cost. $1,600, and has a capacity of one hundred tons of hay and 
2,000 bushels of gram. It was built in aecordanee with regular 
architectural plans, and is perfect in its convenience and arrangement. 

SAMUEL W. CLARK, dealer in grain and agricultural im- 
plements, Greenup, was born under the Ameriean colors on board 
the Black Star.” an old sailing vessel, coming into the harbor of 
New York on July 19, 1843. His parents were of Scotch-Irish 
lineage, and settled in New York City, the father being a contractor 
and builder. When fifteen years old our subjeet ran away from 
home, went to Ohio, and hired out by the month at farm work to 
Z. Ilamma, with whom he remained until the breaking out of the 
wir of the Rebellion, when Ie enlisted in Company IF, One Hundred 
and Tenth Ohio Volunteer Infantry. le remained in the service one 
year, When he was discharged for disability. At the end of a year he 
again enlisted in the Army of the Potomac, and served until the close 
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ot the war. He participated in most of the battles of the Eastern 
army. and at the battle of Chickamauga was severely wounded. After 
his discharge he returned to Ohio and to his former emplover, with 
whom he remained until marriage. Mr. C. attributes his suecess in 
life to the thorongh business training received at the hands of Mr. 
H., who always took an interest in him and his future prospects. 
Energetic. self-reliant. and naturally a shrewd. keen trader, Mr. 
Clark has rapidly accumulated a large property, now owning 400 
acres of well improved farm land. several pieces of valuable town 
property. an elegant residence in Greenup, besides having a large 
eapital invested in the agricultural implement business and in 
building a patent hay press, for which he owns the exclusive right to 
the State of Tinois. On Deeember 17. 1878, he married Rosanna 
Harner, of Ohio. They are the parents of two bright little eirls— 
Mary EE. and Ada M. 

CHARLES CONZET, Sv., proprietor Conzet House, Greenup, 
is the only child of Peter Conzet, who was an officer in the Austri:n 
miny. He was born in Hanover, Germany, October 5. 1799, was 
given a very thorough literary education, completed a course of 
study in Materia Medica, and at the age of eighteen went. to the 
Crimea. remaining two years in an apotheeary establishment; thence 
to Odessa, in Beserabia. and engaged in the same business for two 
years; then returned to Hanover. Then with his father he went. to 
Friesland. in the Hanovarian Kingdom, and assisted his father in 
the management of a theatre. Then he went alone to Amsterdam, 
Holland, and volunteered in the naval service for two vears, doing 
duty along the coast of Africa, hinting down pirates. In 1825 he 
‘ame to the United States, first linding in New York. He was 
there first employed as a barber; then as silversmith; then he taught 
school. He then went to Philadelphia, remaining there until 1828, 
when he went with a colony of seven young men to ILolines County, 
Ohio. and purchased 400 acres of land. Ife farmed there until 1848, 
When he came to Cumberland County. Tl. Here he bought two 
farms, which he tended four years; then bought the present loea- 
tion of the Conzet House, Greenup, and built the hotel which he 
has condneted, in connection with other business, ever sinee. Le 
has also given attention to contracting and building. having con- 
structed thirteen of the best buildings in this town. In 1854 he 
went to Minnesota and entered land, but did not live on the claim 
long enough to hold it, owing to Indian troubles. He came home, 
but in 1863 returned and entered and improved a tarm from the 
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timber. He sold out in 1876 and returned to his family in Greenup, 
where he has since resided. On October 5, 1825. he married Mary 
Snearry. of Pennsylvania. They have eight childven, all living 
save one (William). 

JOIN CONZET, jeweler, Greenup, was born October 23, 1845, 
in Holmes County. Ohio. Tle remained at home until he was 
seventeen, when, July 10, 1862, he enlisted in Company B, One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-Third Illinois Infantry. and was discharged July 
10, 1865. He participated in the battles of Perryville, Chickamauga, 
Hoover's Gap. etc. At the close of the war he went to Minnesota 
and fiamed, and in that State learned the jewelers’ trade. Then he 
eame to Greenup, and with some associates hired a teacher and 
gave some time to study and self-instruction. Then he assisted 
his parents in keeping a hotel. then farmed. and finally opened his 
present jewelry store. He now has a large stock and a neat place 
of business. and a flourishing trade. It is the only store of the 
kind in Greenup. lis store at one time was entered and $1,500 
worth of goods stolen, and never recovered. Asa Republican he 
has been elected three times as Township Collector. My. Conzet is 
a member of the I. O. O. F. and the G. A. R. On February 8. 1872, 
he married Miss Hannah H. Houghton. of Greenup. They have 
three children—Leonora bB., Bertha (deceased), Jessie P. 

JULIUS C. CONZET, contectioner, Greenup. was born April 
26, 1849, in Greenup. Ciumberkind County, and is the youngest 
child of Charles Conzet, whose sketch is elsewhere given. In early 
life he was given a good education, and graduated from the Terre 
Haute. Ind... Commercial College. We began life for himself at 
sixteen years of age as a clerk in a grocery store: then with a 
partner established a dry goods store; then a grocery and liquor 
store, after which he retired from active business fora time. He 
then started his present business of confectionery, groceries, and 
lunch-room. He carries a large stock. and his store is neat and 
tastily arranged, and presents an appearance creditable to any large 
commercitl center. He was married in February, 1874, to Hannah 
D. Arthur, of Greenup. They have had two children, viz.. Duke 
and Freddie (deceased). 

JOSEPH M. COOK, hardware store. Greenup. was born Mareh 
5, 1548. in Hocking County, Ohio. Ilis father. James Cook. was : 
blacksinith by trade. coming to Cumberland County in L857. THe 
was a prominent citizen and temperance man. and took a deep 
interest in and devoted much of his time to the eanse. Our subject 
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was given a good education and learned the tinners’ trade, at whieh 
he worked in various parts of ITIlinois and Missouri. While in 
the latter State he married Almira Smith on January 10, 1869, 
and the following year came to Greenup and started a hardware 
and tin store. Tle now has the only store exclusively given to that 
line of goods. ‘The store is well stocked and has a good trade. Mr. 
Cook is a leading business man and has a high social standing. The 
parents have two children, viz.: Benjamin F. and Gladdy. They 
are bright children and well advanced in their studies, being regular 
attendants of the public school. 

JOIN C. DES, grocer. Greenup, was born in Randolph County, 
Ill., October 20, 1845, was reared on a tarm, but went south, and at 
sixteen yeurs of age enlisted in the Confederate «my at the com- 
meneement of the wir, and served until its close. He was in seven- 
teen general battles. and on two hundred and sixty-five days’ skirmish 
duty, having been wounded three times. While in the service he 
took prisoner his present father-in-law, who was in the Federal army 
at the time, and for vears after the service cach was a stranger to 
the other. At the close of the war he worked on various railroads in 
Missouri and [linois: then he went to Saint Louis, Mo., where he 
was a street car conductor for five years. Ife then came to Greenup 
and opened a grocery store, his present business. having a large 
stock und a good trade m that line. In 1872. Mr. Dees married 
Sarah ke. Williams. of Greemup. To them have been born three 
ehildren, viz.: Charles C. (deceased), Cora and Oma. 

JOHN DUNN, farmer, was born August 17, 1822, in Carroll 
County, Ky.. was reared on a farm, and had poor educational advan- 
tages. Ife left home to do for himself at cighteen years of age, earn- 
ing $10 per month. Then he went to Shelby County, Ind., where 
he was married, May 4, 1547, to Miss Susan Yelton,who has borne him 
six children, viz.: Cornelia, Robert, Louis J., Franklin, Jeremiah 
and William. Al] are married but Robert and William. My. D. is 
an old settler, and made his entire property here. He has a farm 
of 162 acres, welljimproved: he has also dealt largely in cattle. He 
has been a school director and supervisor; is a deacon in the Bap- 
tist Church. 

WILLIAM EWART. retired firmer, Greenup, was born in 
Butler County, Ohio. June 29. 1814. He is the fonrth in a family of 
eight children, seven of whom are still living—in very old age. 
James Ewart, grandfather of our subject, came to the United States 
from Ireland, andysettled in Peunsylvania. His son, and father of our 
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subject. David. was born in Ireland, and was but six weeks old when 
bronght to this country. The maternal grandtather of our subject 
came to America as a British soldier during the Revolutionary war, 
but deserted and served four years under General Washington. Our 
subject had poor educational advantages in early life. attending 
school a tew months to an * old Revolutionary soldier. whose prin- 
cipal qualification was in applying the rod. and who required all reci- 
tations to be made in the loudest possible voice of the scholar.” 
Mr. Ewart has always been a great reader, and is well versed in 
ancient history. When he was ten years old he moved with his 
parents to Franklin County, Ind. Ths father there leased a farm 
for eight years, and there died in 1830. My. E. assisted his brothers 
in working out the lease. In 1832 he learned the trade of blick- 
smith at Fairfield, Ind.. with one John Allen. and with him went to 
the Tippecanoe battle ground, near LaFayette, Ind. Ile worked 
for Allen awhile there,and then started for himself, at Newtown. 
Fountain Co.. Ind., where he remained until 1853, when he came 
to Cumberland Comnty, Hl. and bought a farm. In farming he 
has been principally engaged ever since, now owning a fine farin, 
and in good cireumstances—the result of his own energy and 
industry. On Mareh 4, 1837. he married Elizabeth Titus, who died 
in 1850. They had seven children. viz: James .A.. Judson. David 
A., John P.. Mary N.. Catherine. and an infant. all now deceased 
but James. Judson and John PP. Mareh 13. 1851. he married, for his 
second wife, Sarah Kirkpatrick. who has borne him four children, 
viz. Endora. Livia, William A.and Thomas K.. all living. This 
wife died January 12,1877. On August 2. 1881. he next married 
Elniva Conner. who is still living. His children are all prosperous, 
financially. some having good farms, others in mereantile business, 
and one owning a livery stable in Greenup. My. KE. in polities is a 
Republiean. having been formerly a Whig. He is a strong advocate 
of Prohibition; was a member of the Sons of Temperance. held the 
position of Deputy Grand Patriareh. and has since been identified 
with all temperance work. 

NEHIEMIATD FANCHIER. €armer (post-othce Greenup), was 
born in Delaware County. Ohio, August 28. 1835. and when sixteen 
years oldecante with his parents to Cumberland County. Hl. Tle was 
given a vood education. and when he had attained his majority his 
father eave him cighty acres of unimproved dand. which he placed 
under cultivation and improve land attended until 1861. when he en- 
listed as private in Company G. Tenth THiineis Volunteer Infantry, 
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and served forty months, and for merit was promoted to Corporal, 
and then to Sergeant. Ile participated in many of the hard-fought 
battles of the war. In November, 1864. he married EHen LaDow, 
of Greenup. daughter of (now) Mrs. Chas. Nisewanger. At the 
close of the war he returned to Cumberland County. and re-engaged 
iufarming. Henow owns 250 acres of land in one farm, half «mile 
from Greenup, and all under cultivation. His improvements con. 
sist of a large, fine brick residence, with yard decorated with shade 
and evergreen trees; two large barns; a grainery: a large cow and 
hog stable: tool and furm implement shed: four wells, a large 
orchard of three acres of select fruit. ete. He has shade trees set 
out along the lines of fences all over his farm. The farm is well 
stocked withthe best breeds of euttle, horses. ete. Heowns asteam 
hay press, which he operates on the farm, buying and pressing hay 
for the market. In general he has perhaps the finest improved farm 
in the county, and is himself enterprising and prosperous. THe was a 
member of the Good Templars organization. and is a strong temper- 
anceman. IIe is a member of the Presbyterian Church, and of the G. 
A. BR. Inall public improvements he takes an active part, and is a 
liberal contributor to all charitable and benevolent movements. and 
is highly respected by the community. 

JOUN GREEN, farmer, post-office Toledo, was born in Fairfield 
County, Ohio, January 15, 1832, and when eight years old came with 
his parents to Cumberland County, Minois, his father having entered 
200 acres of land near Toledo. which is stil] owned by his heirs. 
Our subject was raised to hard work on the home firm, shared the 
hardships of pioneer life, and had poor school advantages. but by home 
study during his leisure honrs. he acquired a very fair education. 
On December 5, 1858, he married Ann M. Gardner. who has borne 
her husband four children. viz.:, William, Alice F.. John D., and Lewis 
F. (deceased). After his marriage, he first rented a farm, then bought. 
torty acres of land. He has always been a farmer, and been very suc- 
cessful, now owning 400 acres of Jand. His prosperous condition 
is the result of his industry and strict economy. He is engaged 
in stock-raising, having every convenience for that purpose. His 
farms are well stocked with sheep. etc. Mr. Green has held vari- 
ous politieal positions, among which are Constable, Deputy Sherif, 
Commissioner of Highways and School Trustee. He is public spir- 
ited. and contributes liberally to all religious matters and benevolent 


institutions. 
JOUN GRIM, farmer (post-office Hazel Dell). was born in Stark 
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County, Ohio, on November 26, 1821. His parents, Joseph and 
Mary (Bush) Grim. were natives of Maryland, and among the first 
settlers of Steubenville, Ohio. They were parents of twelve chil- 
dren, only three of whom survive, viz.: John, our subject, Sarah (De 
Witt), of De Kalb County, Hlinois, and Sophia (Robb), of Roanoke, 
Ind. Mr. G. left home when twenty years old. married Catherine 
Coldsmith, of Pennsylvania, and engaged in farming, which he has 
always followed. Ile eame to Cumberland County soon after his mar- 
riage. in an early day. He inherited $300 from his father. and with 
this start in life he now ownsa farm of 120acres, well improved. Mr. 
Grim has given some time to the study of theology, and is hcensed asa 
minister of the Christian Church. His wife is also a member of the 
same chureh. He is always charitable to the poor, has a high social 
standing, and is highly respected by the community in which he 
resides. 

SILAS W. HUEFFCUT was born in Geauga County. Ohio, Octo- 
ber 10, 1831. His father, Sylvester W.. was a soldier in the war 
of 1812, at the age of fifteen. His father having died in the war, he 
supported the family until he was twenty-two years of age, when he 
married Elizabeth A. Clark, who bore him seven children, only two 
of whom, Sylvester and Silas, are still living. After his marriage he 
went to Orleans County, N. Y. and thenee to Ohio, where he remained 
until 1839, when he came to Cumberland County, IIl., and settled in 
Grecnup. At the end of two years he moved on a farm adjoining the 
town. He wasa local preacher. For four years he was Assessor, also 
a charter member of the Masonic Fraternity. He died on December 
3, 1856, but his widow is still living at theage of cighty-three years. 
Our subject remained at home, working on the farm and attending the 
common school, until 1849, when he went to Indiana, and run a ferry- 
boat on the Wabash River two years, at Clinton, then returned and 
learned the carpenters’ trade, which has been |iis principal business 
since. On December 2, 1855, he married Rachel Shull, of Greenup. ‘To 
them have been born six children,viz.: Lillie, Wilson, Eddie (deceased), 
Grant (deceased), Caroline and Henry. During the war he was a dele- 
gate to the State Convention at Springfield. as a representative of 
the Union League. Ie is a Republican in polities, and a member of 
the Universalist Church. He isalsoa member of the 1. O. O. F.. hav- 
ing been a representative to the Grand Lodge twice. 

DR. NATHANIEL G. JAMES. druggist, Greenup, was born in 
Montgomery County, Ind.. October 81, 1830. He acquired a good 
education by home study, and in improving all the opportunities 
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which the times and that locality afforded. Then he began the study 
of medicine in Indiana. In 1853 he went to Jasper County, [1., and 
remained there two years; then in 1855 he went to Johnstown, Cumber- 
land County. and began the practice of his profession; also conducted 
amercantile business. In 1871 he came to Greenup, and the vear tol- 
lowing opened a drug store, which he has since carried on in connec- 
tion with his practice. As a physician he has the confidence not only 
of the community and local profession, but an extended favorable rep- 
utation and high standing as a gentleman and a physician throughout 
southern Illinois. For the suecesstul and skillful performance of a very 
difficult surgical operation, he was elected an honorary member of 
the « Esenlapian Society of the Wabash Valley.” Asa business man, 
he has been eminently suecesstul. He now owns a finely improved 
farm of 160 acres in Cottonwood Township. Cumberland County, a 
fine residence in Greenup, and a large drug store, all the result of 
industry. economy, and good management. He has taken an active 
part in building up and improving the town, contributing largely in 
money from his own private resources. To his eflorts is ereatly due the 
securing of the P., D. & E. R. Reat Greenup. On November 9, 1861, 
he married Margaret L. Vandewort. They have six children, viz.: 
Jessie B.. now Mrs. Peters, of Greenup, William H., Leonard, Bertha 
N., Edwin B. and one unnamed. William H. is now eighteen years 
old, and is away attending school. 

JACOB JENUINE, miller, Greenup, was born in Columbus, 
Ohio, on November 30, 1845. His early life was spent mostly in 
working in grist-mills and learning the milling business, which he 
has tollowed all his lite. He commenced life for himself when 
twenty-three years old. He rented his father’s mill, at Bell Air, 
Crawford County, Il., and ran it for two years ; then went into the 
stock business; then came to Greenup. and has since been running the 
“Cumberland Mills,” and dealing, with his brother-in-law. in stock. 
They are doing a thriving business. Che mill rnns day and night. 
On January 4, 1870, he married Miss Mary L. Matheny, of Bell Air, 
Yl. She was born in New Albany, Ind., July 25. 1842, and came with 
her parents to Crawford County. [Il., when ten years old, but later 
returned to New Albany. At cighteen, she learned dressmaking, 
and for ten years, or until the time of marriage. carried on the busi- 
ness. having an establishment at Bell Air, Hl. Mr. and Mrs. J. have 
four children, viz.: Fred M., Frank, Merylin R.. and Homer. 

CHARLES G. JONIES, miller, Greenup, was born in Greenup 
Township. Cumberland County, I., November 3, 1852. His father, 
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Harrison Jones. was born in 1828. in Tennessee. He never had but 
fifteen days in school. but by home study. while farming. seenred a 
tair education, and studied law. which he practiced in Greenup. In 
1836. he came to Cumberland County, farmed and practiced law. 
His first wife was Rebeeca Wall. They were parents of seven chil- 
dren, Charles being the voungest. This wife died in 1858. He was 
next married to Elizabeth Wright. They were parents of five chil- 
dren. At the age of eighteen. onr subject was called upon to main- 
tain the fiunily, a responsibility he promptly and cheertully aceepted. 
and has continued to discharge this duty up to the present in a cred- 
itable manner. Mr. J. had limited advantages for an education, but 
was always a natural mathematician and very quick in mental arith- 
metic. He early displayed remarkable business talent, and has 
always been a very successful trader. His first venture was with 
$50 borrowed money, and good credit. With this he bought two 
car-loads of sheep, on which he realized a good profit. He has con 
tinned successful in stock-trading, in connection with other business 
ever since. He now owns several large farms, a fine country resi- 
dence. the largest saw-mill in the county. keeping ten teams of fine, 
large horses busy in hauling hunber. He has capital invested im several 
corporate and other general business enterprises. and has just com- 
pleted « $10,090 grist-mil] in Greenup. This is all the result of his 
personal industry, good management and strict economy. In all his 
business dealings, he never had a lawsuit. and in his personal con- 
duct is gentlemanly, courteous, generous and public spirited. On 
May 23. 1880, he married Miss America E. Jobe. 

MAHLON R. LEE was born April 8, 1855, in Greene County, 
Ohio. His grandfather emigrated to the United States from Ire- 
land. and settled in Clermont County, Ohio. His oldest son. John, 
married Elizabeth Husong, of Ohio. They had six children. Our 
subject was bound ont af seven years of age. When his nother died, 
he ran away,and went to live with a farmer. with whom he remained 
until he was twelve years old. Then he carried the United States 
mul between Centerville and Jeffersonville, Ohio. At fifteen vears 
ot age, he walked from Jeffersonville to Westfield, Ind. Ifere he 
did chores tora farmer and attended school. then the first he had 
ever attended. At the age of nineteen, he learned the gunsmith 
trade, and at twenty he started in business in Jefferson, Clinton 
County. Jnd., for Iimself) continuing until 1857. when he went to 
Sangamon County, HL. remained a year, returned to Indiana. cleared 
thuber land. and by erent industry and eeonomy he saved a small 
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capital. and in 1861, came to Cumberland County. II.. bought 160 
acres of land on credit. successfully meeting the payments. In 1856, 
he was cleeted County Clerk for two years. At the time of taking 
the office. he found the records in a very unsatisfietory, incomplete 
condition, and at his own expense, employed a thoroughly ecompe- 
tent assistant, and revised the old and kept the new records under a 
perfect system. At the end of his term, he engaged in stoek-raising 
and farming. He moved on his farm in 1875. remaining there three 
years. Then he was a contractor in building the P., D. & 1. R.R. 
In 1878, he bought an interest in the Greenup Mill. and jus present 
fine. large brick residence. and moved to town soon after. In 18580, 
he sold his interest in the mill. THe now owns a farm of 260 acres 
of well improved land, besides the elegant) brick residence in 
Greenup, all acquired by his own industry and economy. On June 
10, 1856. he married Miss Sarah Jessup, of Indiana. who ran away 
from home to marry him. Their children are: Willard, Ethan A., 
Cora. Boxley, John. Mary J. Cora, Ethan A. and Jolin are the only 
children living. Ma. Lee had three brothers: David, Clark and 
Kthan A. David is now practicing medicine in Missouri: Ethan A. 
practicing medicine in Colorado. Clark was a .physician very carly 
in lite. He went to Texas, then to the southwest part of Mexico, 
on the Pacific coast,and there practiced his profession. Ile adopted 
the Spanish language and Mexican custoins. and was not heard from 
for thirty vears. He became very wealthy, returned to Missouri, 
where he met his brothers by appointment. There he dicd of con- 
sumption. 

LEMUEL LEGGETDT, farmer. Greenup, was born in Washing- 
ton County. Ohio. December 17. 1827. Ts grandfather was a 
native of Ireland, emigrated to America and settled in Pennsylvania, 
where was born Alexander Leggett. the father of our subject, who 
wis by trade a shoemaker. jut mostly engaged in farming. He 
removed to Washington County, Ohio. where he lived until his death. 
He was married to Isabella Campbell, in 1800. Po them were born 
eleven children, all of whom lived to well advanced vears. Our sub- 
ject remained at home until of age. when he started in life by keep- 
ing a grocery store at Sterling. Ohio. In 1850. he came to Mhnois, 
landing in Marshall: he went to Terre Haute, Ind.. from there, and 
entered the employ of a surveying party, who were surveying the 
present route of the Vandalia Railroad. with whom he remained 
three years. Tn 1853. June 23. he walked trom Terre Haute to 
Greenup, with but a ew dollars in his pocket, arriving there an 
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entire stranger. He soon opened a harness store, and made the first 
saddle ever made in the coumty. In August, 1862, he gave up his 
business to enlist in Company B, One Hundred and Twenty-Third 
Iilinois (Mounted) Infantry. as First Lieutenant. Owimeg to poor 
health he resigned after a yews serviee, returned to Greenup. and 
went to farming ona 200 acre tract, which he bought prior to the 
war. In farming, as in all his business undertakings. Mr. Legeett 
has been quite sueceessfil. constantly adding to his farm until he 
owned a section of valuable land, most of which he still retains. 
He has built a neat cottage residence, a good barn and other out- 
buildings, and set out an orchard of several acres of choice fruit. 
His farm adjoins Greenup. On February 5, 1854, he was married to 
Miss Loretta A. Williams, of Greenup. They are the parents of 
eight children,—an infant (unnamed). Laura E. (deceased), Clark 
C., Florence, Anna B. (deceased), Sarah E., Joe, and Gaylitte. Heis 
a Republican in politics. He has contributed in time and money to 
all public enterprises, and especially in the digging of the Mineral 
Well. 

CHAPMAN A. LEWIS. larness store, Greenup. was born in 
Rush County, Ind., January 10,1824. He was raised ona farin,attend- 
ing school in the winter season. Being apt in learning; he venerally 
stood at the head of his class. His futher was poor, and only afforded 
his children each one pair of shoes a year, and required all their 
time in hard work on the farm, except a few months. each winter, 
at school. In 1845, he married Miss Cynthia A. Earl. of Jennings 
County, Ind. At first he farmed for three years, then went into the gro- 
cery business one year ut West Paris, Jennings County, then bought a 
saddle and harness store in the same place. He carried on a large 
business and learned the trade of harness-making. After three 
years he went to farming, continuing until 1864, when he came to 
Cumberland County, HL. and farmed ten years: then came to Greenup 
and established his present business. He now has the largest estab- 
lishment and the best trade in the place. Tle was reared in the 
Methodist faith, and is highly respected by the ‘community. kieht 
children have been born to them. viz: Oliver, David D., Elizabeth, 
Charity, Leroy. Martha A. (deceased). George (deceased), Jephtna 
(deceised). 

WILLIAM .McCANN, shoemaker, Greenup, was born in Flem- 
ington, N. J., \ugust 18, 1834, was givena good education, and was 
taught his trade by his father. He remained at home until of age, 
when he weut to Glen Gardner, New Jersey, and engaged in business 
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for himself for tive years. There he married Miss Susan Fritts: 
then he went into the stock business. buying and selling and ship- 
ping cattle. for eighteen years. after which he came to Cumberland 
County. [l., ona visit. Seeing it was a good location tor his trade, he 
opened a shoe shop: is a fine workman, and has a large patronage. 
His is the leading shop in town. Myr. MeCann has a fine property. 
He is a public spirited citizen, and mueh respected by his associates. 

WILLIAM H. McDONALD, attorney, Greenup. was born 
March 1, 1841, in Ross County, Ohio, and is ot Scoteh descent. His 
ereat-grandfather was from the Highlands of Scotlind. Ife eame 
to the United States in 1777, settled in Pennsylvania, then went to 
Kentucky, and thence to Ross County, Ohio. Jolin C., his oldest son, 
and grandfather of our subject, was born in Pennsylvania. Tle wasa 
civil engineer by profession, Wrote a history of the Scioto Valley, 
and Indian wars in Ohio. and was a Colonel and Paymaster in the 
war of 1812. His youngest son, John, and father of Mr. McD., has 
always been principally a farmer, but has held the offices of Sheriff 
and State Senator from the counties of Ross and Highland, Ohio. 
Our subject is the sixth child ina family of ten childven; he remained 
at home until he was nineteen years old, and received a very thor- 
ough education. In 1860, he left home and commenced to study law 
with Judge Safford. and on October 2, 1862. was admitted to the 
Bar, in Ohio. where he practiced for two years. He then came to 
Hlinois, located in Charleston, thence to Cumberland County, locating 
at Toledo. and thenee to East Saint Lonis, where he remained a short 
time. He then returned to Ohio, and remained there three years. 
In 1880 hecame to Greenup, and now has a large and growing prac- 
tice. In L873 he was elected to the State Legislature of Mlinois, 
asa Democrat, trom Cumberland County, and took an active part in 
the revision of the laws of the State. " He introduced the bill, which 
beeane a law, non-exempting property from execution where the debt 
was due the laborer or servant. [le hasalso been Master in Chancery. 
On May 16, 1867, he married Miss Sarah Campbell. of Greenup. 
They have one child—John. 

REUBEN XN. MATILENY, miller and stock-dealer. Greenup, 
was born in Dubois County, Ind..on May 22. 18845 came with his par- 
ents to Crawford County. HL, and remained at home on the farm until 
fifteen years old. He was given fair advantages for an education. 
When he left home he went to Hutsonville, TIl., and clerked ina 
store for three years: then went to Robeson, III.. and kept a saloon; 
then sold ont and went to farming. In 1861. he enlisted in 
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Company E. Seventecth [Hinois Volunteer Infantry. At the battle 
of Shiloh he was wounded and returned home, remaining sixty days. 
Upon joining the regiment again, being still unable for active duty, 
he was assigned to an ambulance corps, and was ordered to Holly 
Springs, Miss., where he was taken prisoner and paroled. [le then 
reported to Saint Louis, andat the end of thirty days was exchanged. 
Then he was detailed for duty as assistant in the Ladies’ Union Aid 
Association, in Saint Louis, tor eighteen months. He was married 
in Saint Louis, March 135. 1864. to Miss Ann M. Shattuck. In May. 
1864. he was mustered out of service, returned to Crawford County, I... 
and farmed until 1876. when he moved to Greenup, and went in the 
liquor business. Then he returmed to Crawford County, remained 
on a farm one year, returning then to Greenup and engaging in mill- 
ing and stock-trading and dealing—his present business. He has a 
large eapital invested in the business, and is very successful. Ma. M. 
isamemberot the Masonic Order, 2nd of the G. A. R. His wife was 
born July 14, 1829, in New York. When six years old, upon the 
death of her mother, she went to Addison County, Vt.: at the age of 
twenty-two she went to Massachusetts. She first worked ina cot- 
ton fuetory, then began nursing, which she followed tor thirty-five 


— 


years. She was Matron in the Ladies’ Union Aid Association m 
Saint Louis, Mo.. for several years during the war, and won the 
esteem and respect of all. While there she met and married her 
husband. 

EDWIN MATTOON, retired farmer (post-ottice Greenup), was 
born in Worthington, Franklin County, Ohio, September 6, 1808. 
His father was a native of Vermont, but carly moved to Franklin 
County, Oo, where he lived on a farm until his death, at eighty 
years of age. [lis wite was Miss Thankful Stebbins, who was highly 
edueated and accomplished, as were all her family. She had several 
brothers. who occupied eminent positions i various professions, 
especially the ministry. A history of the Stebbins family has been 
published. Our subject received a first-class education, attending 
school until he was twenty vears old. Then he learned the black- 
smith trade. He owned a shop fora number of vears, at Blendon, 
Olio. In 1850, he went véa the overland route to California, remain- 
ing there several years, engaging in mining and blacksmithing. In 
the meantime, he made one visit home by water. In 1862, he 
returned to Central College. Ohio, and engaged in farming and 
blacksmithing tor three years. In 1865, he went to Charleston, then 
came to Cumberland County, UL., and first rented. then bought the 
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farm of eighty acres on which he now resides. [is is one ot the best 
eultivated and improved farms in the county. He has a neat ecot- 
tage residenee, surrounded by shade and ornamental trees, flowers in 
their season, and everything that makes a home attractive. He was 
a strong anti-slavery man, and Jocal worker in the cause, and for the 
Liberia colonization scheme, collecting money in its interests. He 
stood alone on that question for several years in his community and 
ehurch. Ife was also a very active worker in the early temperance 
reform movement. Mr. M.is well read, and a thorough scholar. 
He has taken an active part in favor of public reform movements 
during all his life. In 183-4, he married Nancy B. Langdon, of Ham- 
ilton County, Ohio. They are the parents of eight children, all liv- 
ing, viz.: Joseph 5.. now fifty years old, in the eustom-house in Cal- 
mornia, Mary ic., Estelinc M.. Martha L., Delia. M., Caroline, Anne 
M. and J. Leavitt. The youngest is thirty-five years old. Mrs. 
Mattoon died in August, 1876. 

G. MONOITION, nerchant, Greenup, was born in Montgomery 
County, Ind., February 10, 1830. His great-grandtather came to 
the United States from Ireland in the early part of the cighteenth 
century, and settled in New Jersey. The grandfather of our subject 
was «a pioneer of Fayette County, Ohio. John Monohon, father of 
our subject, was reared on a tarm in that State, and, in 1824, moved 
to Montgomery County, Ind., where he farmed for several years, 
then returned to Ohio, and resided in Madison County until 1844, 
when he came to Cumberland County, H1.,and here farmed until his 
death, June 18, 1856. His first marriage was to Miss Nancy Stypes, 
of Fayette County, Ohio, who became the mother of Gershom Mono- 
hon. Mrs. Monohon died in 1837, and subsequently the widower 
married Malinda Halloway. Gershom Monohon was fourteen years 
of age when brought by his parents to Cumberland County. Tis 
early life was spent in arduous farm work,and his school advantages 
were limited, but by application to study at home and by attending 
school after attaining his majority, he acquired a thorough business 
anda very fiir literary education. In 1852, he entered the store of 
A. K. Bosworth, as clerk, remained as such until 1858, and then 
formed a partnership with Mr. Kelum, continuing the same until 
1864, when Mr. K. sold his interest to D. C. Robertson. Since 1872, 
Mr. Monohon has been by himself. In 1874, he built his fine brick 
business house in Greenup, adjoining which is his handsome resi- 
dence. He has been eminently successful in business, has accumu- 


lated a competence, and gained a high social standing. He is a 
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leading Republican, «nd almost continuously sinee the organization of 
the Town Board, in 1869, he has been a member thereof, and is now 
its President. In 1876. he was elected to the State Legislature, as a 
ininority candidate, from Effingham, Shelby and Cumberland coun- 
ties. by u vote of 12,442, and served two years. He is quite public 
spirited, and contributed $1,000 towards securing the building of the 
Vandalia Railroad. To his efforts, also, is mainly due the credit of 
causing the erection, in 1855, ot the first brick schoolhouse in town, 
and later, against strong opposition, he was chief in the movement 
for the erection of the present fine brick structure. He is also an 
active temperance man. and to his influence is largely due the non- 
license policy of Greenup. He stands high in the Masonic Frater- 
nity, and isa member of the Universalist Chureh. November 25, 
1857. he married Isabella Hl. Robertson, of Greenup. but formerly 
of Ohio. and by her he became the father of six children, viz.: Hat- 
tic C. (deceased), Douglas C. (deceased). John, Jennie. George C.; 
and Mark T. 

CHARLES NISEW ANGER, retired tarmer, Greenup, was born 
in Gallia County. Ohio, February 15, 1805. His grandtather came to 
the United States from Germany, early in the eighteenth century, and 
wus one of the first settlers of Marietta, Ohio, but later settled in Gal- 
lia County. He had two sons, Jacob and John. The former settled 
in North Carolina, and but very little was ever known of him after- 
wards. John remained at home, working on the farm. In 1800 he mar- 
ried Miss Winnetred Buck. Their only child was Charles Nisewanger, 
oursubject. The grandfather died February 12, 1806. May. Nisewan- 
ger’s early lite was spent mostly in farm work and attending school. 
With his step-father he rana ferry boat on the Ohio River, at Gallipo- 
lis, Ohio, several years. [in 1828 he went to Fairfield County, Ohio, 
and contracted for excavating a part of the Cleveland and Portsmouth 
Canal. After the completion of this contract in 1831, he was canal 
superintendent with headquarters at Newark, for ten years: then ran 
1 hotel for thirteen months, at Luray, Ohio: then came to Cumber- 
land County, in 1846, settled in the timber, and cleared part ofa farm, 
remaining but a year. He then moved to Greenup, and went into the 
mercantile business tor two years. During the ensuing six years he 
wus Assessor, Collector and Deputy Sheriff! On August 9, 1861, he 
organized Company A. Fifth Hlinois Cavalry. THe was oflered the 
cuptainey, but declined. and was commissioned First Lieutenant, Ile 
remained in the service eighteen months. but from injuries received 
from his horse falling on hin he was compelled to resign. Upon his 
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return home he clerked a year tor A. K. Bosworth. Then, m 1863, he 
engaged in mercantile business in Greenup, continuing ten years. Ile 
then went to farming, which he follows, with the assistance of his son- 
in-law. Mr. N. hasalways been, from boyhood, a tetotelarand temper- 
anee worker. Ife organized the first lodge of Sons of Temperance 
in Cumberland County, and later the Good Templars’ Order, and with 
his wife was among the first to start the Blue Ribbon movement in 
Greenup, the result of which has been to make Greenup a prohibition 
town, with 1,600 signatures to the pledge. Ile isa Mason in good 
standing, and charter member of the order in Greenup: also charter 
member of the Eastern Star; also his wife. Ile has been married 
seven times. [lis first wife, Susan Gilbert, Hved but a year; his sec- 
ond, Mary Lancy, lived three years; his third, Martha Smith, died 
soon after marriage; his fourth, Sarah Smith, sister of his third, also 
deceased; his Arte Sarah Warden. lived five years; his sixth was Itliz- 
abeth Pickering. He then married Mrs. Lucy LaDow. Mrs. Lucy 
(LaDow) Nisewanger, was born August 21, 1824, near Granville, 
Ohio. Jler maiden name was Miss Isis, Philbrook. In early life she 
given a thorough education at the Presbyterian Academy at Granville, 
Ohio, then taught school until her marriage, July 11, 1845, to Jameg 
LaDow, who wasa prominent lawyer, and highly respected. In 1853 
she came with her husband to Efhngham Gomes LL. remained three 
years, and then came to Cumberland County, where, November 28, 
1860, he died. After the death of her husband she taught school for 
a While, was then appointed Postmistress at Greenup, and served until 
October, 1863. On August 9, 1863, she married her present husband, 
and soon after resigned the afkurs of the post-oflice, her husband, 
Mr. N., being appointed in her stead. With all business, social, and 
political acts of Mr. N., his wife has been closely identified and asso- 
elated. Mrs. N. occupies a high social and literary position, and has 
always been accorded the lead in movements and organizations among 
her lady associates. At one time she made the presentation Seraeo 
in the presence of Governor Yates and Owen Lovejoy, consequent 
upon presenting a flag to the “ Wide Awakes.” On another oeca- 
sion she made the presentation address upon the ladies giving a flag 
to Company B, Ninety-Seventh Uhnois Volunteer Infantry. She ts 
acharter member of the Eastern Star, and an active temperance 
worker. Mr. and Mrs. (LaDow) Nisewanger, are parents of one 
child, Charles P. (deceased). 

WILLIAM LH. OZTER was born in Washington County, Penn., 
November 81511. lis father, Stephen Ozier, who, was born m 

16 
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Baltimore. Md., was by trade a shoemaker. When of age, he com- 
menced life for himself,first settling in Pennsylvania,then in Mansfield, 
Ohio, where he conducted a large boot and shoe business. He married 
Margaret Nichols, of Washington, Penn. He died in 1834. They were 
parents of eight children, four of whom ure living. Our subject was 
the oldest child, and was eight years of age when his father came to 
Mansfield, Ohio. Ie was given « good education in preparation for 
West Point, by request of Gov. Bartly, but prevented from entering 
by the earnest protest of his mother. His father then taught him the 
shoemakers’ trade, which he has followed in connection with the boot 
and shoe business for a great part of his life. When ofage he engaged 
in the bakery and confectionery business, in Mansfield, Ohio. While 
there he married, in 1832, Doreas T. Goe. They had one child, 
Richard. Jlis wife died in 1834. In that year he went to Cincin- 
nati, where he conducted a boot and shoe business several years. Then 
he embarked in « general mercantile, produce and provision trade 
between Cincinnati and points along the Ohio River. In 1837 he 
married, for his second wife, Elizabeth Close, of Dearborn County, 
Ind. They had two children, viz.: Rachel and John. His wife died 
in 1841. In 1841 he went to Clermont County, Ohio, and there mar- 
ried his present and third wife, Mary A. Hartshorn. He opened a 
boot «and shoe store at Moscow, that county, continuing in the busi- 
ness five years. Thence he went to Cincinnati, where for two years 
he engaged in the same business; thence to Williams County, follow- 
ing the same business. In 1871 he came to Cumberland County, 
Til., and engaged for one year in the boot and shoe business in 
Greenup. Ile then traveled as salesman fora leather house, since 
when he has heen selling nursery stock. His present wife has borne 
him nine children. Mr. Ozier’s first vote for President was in 1836. 
IIe was a strong Abolitionist. made public speeches in favor of, 
and has suffered many indignities for advocating that doctrine. He 
was an organizer of the Republican party, and a delegate to the State 
Convention that first nominated Salmon P. Chase for Governor of 
Ohio. In 1840 Mr. O. assisted in organizing the Sons of Temperance, 
and held various honorable positions in that order. He has been a 
member of both the I. O. O. F. and Masonic orders. 

HARLOW PARK. cashier Greenup Bank, was born in Frank- 
lin County, Ohio, July 8, 1836. lis ereat-erandfather came to the 
United States in 1730. from Germany, settled in New York, and 
there raised a family of seven children. Amos, the fourth child, and 
grandfather of our subject, was reared in New York, but went early 
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to Licking County, Ohio, and settled in Granville in 1805; thence to 
Delaware County, and thence to Franklin County, where he died. 
His principal business was that of firming, in which he was emi- 
nently suecessful. [le won distinction in the war of 1812, through 
which he served. ]Tis oldest child, James, Mar. Park’s father, was 
born in Lockport, N. Y.. and was given fair advantages for an edu- 
‘ation, attending school, winters, and assisting on his father’s farm 
in vacation. Ile was married to Margaret Agler, of Ohio. They 
were parents of five children. viz.: Horaee, Harlow, Lorton, Helena 
wd Delen. They also raised four orphan children, who are now 
well to do and prosperous, «nd who live in grateful remembranee of 
their cenerous and kind benefactors. Mr. Park’s early life was spent 
at home on the farm, where he was disciplined in habits of industry 
and economy, and received a thorough business and literary eduea- 
tion, attending Central College, Ohio, tive years. He thus laid the 
foundation for a useful, active life. Leaving college at eighteen, and 
having chosen the voeation of farming for his business in life, for 
three years he applied himself to acquiring a knowledge of theoret- 
ical farming, by study and practical application. During this time, 
he made several trips to the West witha view of selecting a permanent 
location. When of age, he began for himself, in Franklin County, 
Ohio, farming and stock-raising, continuing for five years, when, in 
1862, he enlisted in Company A, Eighty-Eighth Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, as a private, and served until the close of the war. He par- 
ticipated in the two active campaigns—one in the defense of Gettys- 
burg,and the other in defense of Cincinnati when threatened by Kirby 
Smith. He was for two years Provost-Marshal at Camp Chase, Ohio, 
and for some time Adjutant at Lital Barracks, Cincinnati. is pro- 
motions and responsible positions of trust were the rewards of merit. 
Social in his relations, punctual in the discharge of duty, and valiant 
m conduct, he had the respect and esteem of officers and men. At 
the close of the war, he returned to Ohio and resumed farming there 
until 1868, when he eame to Cumberland County, and bought a firm 
of 200 acres, within three miles of Greenup. He has given great care 
to its improvement, and skill in its management; has made many 
fine permanent improvements, and placed itamong the best farms of 
the county. My. Park is a charter member and cashier of the Bank 
of Greenup, organized June 1, 1883, and to his efforts is ereatly due 
the credit of its establishment. The bank, at first an experiment, is 
now ina prosperous condition and doing a business beyond expecta- 
tion, largely the result of his exceutive ability and tinancicring. 
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Politically, Mr. P. isa Republican and party leader. Iu local poli- 
tics, he has taken a great interest, being the chief organizer and 
leader of the Fanners’ Club, instituted, irrespective of party, for the 
object of keeping honorable, competent men in charge of county 
affairs. The ctlect of this has been to raise the financial standing of 
the county from a low, depreciated state, toa sound financial basis. 
A prominent leading citizen, he has contributed in time, influence 
and money, to all public enterprises, and accomplished much for the 
improvement and building up of the community. In 1863, he mar- , 
ried Martha L. Mattoon, an estimable lady, of Franklin County, Ohio. 
where she was born. They are the parents of five children, viz.: 
James, Eva, Bertha, Oliver and Margaret 

JAMES M. RICK, farmer OW eaiie: Greenup), was born in 
Shelby County, Ind., August 27, 1846. His father was a native of 
Kentucky, but settled in Shelby County in an carly day as a farmer. 
He was through the entire war of the Rebellion, being totally dis- 
abled for work from «a severe wound. Our subject supported his 
father’s family until he began hfe for himself, at the age of nine- 
teen, when he worked by the month. In 1869, he came to Cumber- 
land County, and first rented, then bought the farm of eighty acres 
where he now lives. He has built a fine residence and outbuildings, 
and set ont an orchard of choice fruit. On September &. 1870, he 


married Miss A. E. King, of Cumberland County. Mr. R. has made 


his property by his energy, economy and industry. 
DEWITT C. ROBERTSON, Postinaster, Greenup, was born in 
Hardin County, Ohio, in February, 1839. His grandfather was by 
trade a miller, but at an early day went to Kentucky, and was a 
companion of Danicl Boone. His oldest son, Simon, and father of 
our subject, went to Ohio in 1830, and engaged in milling at West 
Liberty; thence to Hardin Connty, and itemicd until 1839, when he 
ame to Cumberland County, H1., and entered two sections of land; 
but before his death, which occurred in August, 1841, he owned 1,500 
acres of land. At the time of his futher’s death, our subject was two 
years old; when four years old, he was taken to Kentucky, where he 
remauned with relatives for nine years, attending school. Ife then 
returned to Greenup, and lived with sister Abigail Lyons until 1856; 
then went to Ohio for a year; returned to Greenup, and worked tor 
Simon Lyons until 1858; then carried mail between Greenup and 
Charleston. In 1860, he went to Douglas County, but returned in 
1861, and assisted in organizing, and ‘enlisted as First) Sergeant in 
Company A, Fifth Hlinois Volunteer Cavalry, and etre in the 
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army three years. After returning from the war, he engaged with 
G. Monohon in the mercantile business, for four years, in Greenup. 
Then he conducted a mercantile business by himself. During the 
financial crisis of 1873-74, he was compelled to suspend, but he has 
since settled with all his creditors to their entire satisfaction. He 
then farmed for two years; then he was a salesman in the store of 
A. J. wart for eighteen months. He was then commissioned Post- 
master of Greenup, which position he still holds, and conducts in 
connection with a notion and confectionery store. He has always 
been public spirited, contributing lurgely to the securing of railroads 
and other enterprises that would benefit the public in general. Mr. 
Robertson is a social, honorable gentleman, and has the high regard, 
esteem and confidence of all, who have known him through life, or 
who have had social or business relations with him. J1e was mar- 
ried, May 7, 1865, to Miss Susan Talbott, of Greenup. They are the 
parents of Edward T., Simon, Ida M., Isabella, Araminta D., George 
G.. Susan D.. and Dewitt C. Susan and Aramintia are now deceased. 

ISAAC ROTHROCK, farmer (post-oftice, Hazel Dell), was born 
January 31, 1836, in Stark County, Ohio; has always lived on a farm, 
but received a good edneation. In 1854, he came to Cumberland 
County, worked by the month a number of years, saved his earnings 
and bought the farm where he now lives. The farm consists of eighty 
acres, andis well improved. Ile has a large frame residence and com- 
modious out-buildings. He is a radical temperance man and worker. 
In polities he is a Republican, and has held the oftice of school direetor 
for several terms. On November 6.1864, he married Sarah Grim, 
of Crooked Creek Township. Two ehildren have been born to them, 
Olive A., Mary A. (deceased). Mr. and Mrs. R., are both members 
in good standing of the United Brethren Church. 

FRANK M. SAPP, blacksmith and wagon-inaker, was born in 
Fayette County, IIl.,in 1844. At the breaking ont of the war, he 
enlisted in Company LI, ighth Hlinois Volunteer Infantry, and served 
four years and cight months. He was in many of the severe battles, 
and was several times wounded. At the close of the war he went to 
Vandalia, TH., and learned his trade; thence to Kane County, TIL, 
there worked at his trade, and in 1869 came to Greenup, opened a 
shop which he has since conducted, except a short time when he was 
with his father-in-law ina grist mill. On July 3, 1870, he married 
Arabella Talbott. Four children have been the result of this marriage. 

JOUN J. SEVIERNS, farmer (post-ollice, Greenup), was born in 
Coshocton County. Ohio, December 14, 1814, and remained at home 
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on the farm and attended school until the age of seventeen. when he 
learned the cabinet-maker’s trade. He went with his parents to 
Knox County. Ohio, where he remained until the year 1855, when he 
returned to Coshocton County. where he lived twenty years. He 
then went to Fulton County. H1., then worked at the carpenter's trade 
four years. He then caine to Cumberland County. I1., where he has 
since resided on his farm. He now owns cighty acres of Jand in 
Cumberland County, well improved. and 160 acres of timber in Jas- 
per County. Although nearly seventy years old, Mr. 8. is able to 
earry on the farm im person. Ile is a member of the Masonie Order, 
and isan ardent temperance man. He is public-spirited and beney- 
olent, and has a high social standing in the community. He has 
been married twice; his first marriage was to Josephine McDonell, 
by whom he had three children, viz. Albina (deceased), Caroline, and 
George (deceased): his second to Elizabeth Lane, by whom he had 
four children. viz.: Emma (deceased), Josephine, Eva I, John D. 
(deceased). 

HARLOW O. SHERWOOD, farmer (post-oftice Greenup), was 
born in Perry County, Ohio, March 14. 1527. Ilis early life was 
spent at home on the farm. He has a good edueation. On January 
27, 1853, he marnmed Miss Mary J. Duer, of Perry County, Ohio. Tle 
built a house on his father’s’ farm, conducted his-father’s business, 
and supported him and his father-in-law until 1860, when he came 
to Cumberland County, ll, leased 100 acres of new timber Jand in 
Union Township for nine years, putting it under cultivation and mak- 
ing other improvements. Then he bought eighty acres of new land 
where he now lives, cleared and put it under cultivation; then added 
to it thirty, then thirteen, then sixty acres, all of which he bought 
new, and nearly all of whieh he now has under cultivation. ITis 
farm of 183 acres, his spacious residence, his fine young bearing 
orchard, a barn, ete., are the results of ceonomy, energy and good 
management. On the temperance question he is a strong Prohibi- 
tionist, and was an active leader in the Murphy movement.  ]fe and 
his wife sve members of the Methodist Church. in whieh he isa class 
leader. Mv. S. has contributed Jargely to the building of several 
churches in the neighborhood, and is a strong leader in and supporter 
ofall religions movements. Tnallof his undertakings. whether social, 
business or religious, his wife has shared all. and her frugality and 
consistent Christian life have done mneh toward establishing his 
high, social and financial standing. They have nine children. seven 
of whom are still living. 
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MARK SPERRY. farmer (post-otliee, Greenup), was born in 
New Hampshire, on June 26, 18tx. lis grent-grandfather, Lsracl, 
was a tailor by trade, went to the Indian-lrench wars and never 
returned. His grandfather was through the Revolutionary war, in 
General Washington’s division, aud was at the battle of Bunker 
Hill. At the close of the war he went on horseback to New [Lamp- 
shire; mae the first settlement in the county, opened a farni from 
timber, and made improvements. Ile remained on the farm until 
his death, in February, 1840. Tis father was raised on this same 
farm in New Ilampshire, and was a Captain in the war of 1812, but 
his entire business in life was farming; having lived on the farm first 
owned and improved by his father. In 1865, he came on a visit to 
Mark Sperry, in Cumberland County, where, in September of that 
year, he died. Our subject was raised on his father’s farm in New 
Hampshire, and was given 2 thorough education. Ie taught school 
and farmed until 1824, when he went to Licking County, Ohio. Here 
he taught school, and was elected principal of an incorporated Acad- 
emy, which position he held tor nine years. IIe then purchased the 
stock and continued the school for several years more. For some 
time he taughta large select school, teaching a class in vocal music at 
night. At onc time he was in the cheese and dairy business in Ohio, and 
had the largest establishment at that time in the State. While in 
this business he made a cheese weighing 1,000 pounds, which he sold 
in Cincinnati for twenty-five cents per pound. In November, 1861, 
he enlisted as a private in Company K, Seventy-Sixth Ohio Infantry. 
He was appointed « Sergeant. and subsequently commissioned as 
Lieutenant of his Company. He participated in the battles of Fort 
Donelson, Shiloh, cte., and was discharged froin the service for dis- 
whilities. Te was then appointed tow position in the Provost-Mar- 
shal’s offiee at Columbus, Ohio, where he remained until 1864, when 
he came to Cumberland County, THl.. and bought the farm where he 
now resides. Since coming to Tlinois he has taught school, been 
engaged in farming, and taken a leading and aetive part in all edu- 
‘ational matters in the county. Efe has a fine residence. and one of 
the best improved farms in the county, all the result of his own en- 
ery and industry. In October, 1848, he was married to Lucy A. 
Durant, who was born in Springfield, Vt., on December 4, 1821, and 
who was the eldest of a family of cleven children, ten of whom are 
now living. Ifer mother being for many years in fecble health, the 
eare and labor of the household very early fell upon her, and under 
the eyes of x judicious mother and kind tither she became an adept 
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in all that pertains to the management of the household. The com- 
mon school gave her the usual facilities for mental culture till about 
eighteen years of age. Then a few terms at Chester Academy fitted 
her for teaching, which occupation she followed for some time in 
Vermont, and also in Ohio. In the autumn of 1842, this whole 
family went to Ohio in wagons. At the time of her marriage, in 
1842, a large expenditure of money for honse-keeping was not as 
imperative as at present, and with very scanty means, Mrs. Sperry 
was enabled, by her early training, and indomitable industry and 
energy, to make the inconveniences of a small house and little fur- 
niture seem but trifles, and it was not long before her little domi- 
cile put on the appearance of home-like simplicity and cheerful- 
ness. The duties of home were first with her in all things, save in 
sickness or distress, when her sympathies were all awake, and no toil 
or care seemed too great. No child of want ever appealed to her in 
ruin. In early life Mrs. Sperry beeame a member of the Baptist 
Chureh in North Springfield, Vt., but on her arrival in Ohio she be- 
came a member of the Congregational Church, at Hartford, Licking 
County. Whenshe removed to this county she beeame a member 
of the Presbyterian Church, of which she is 2 member at the pres- 
ent time. 

HUBBARD F. SPERRY, farmer (post-office Greenup), was born 
in Licking County, Ohio, November 7, 1847. In early life he attended 
the school taught by his father, Mark Sperry (whose sketch is else- 
where given), until the war, when he was placed under the tutelage 
of others until he was seventeen years old, when his father moved to 
Illinois. Thus he secured a good edueation. After coming to Cum- 
berland County, I., he worked on his father’s farm until he was of 
age. He then farmed for a short time, then taught school, then en- 
gaged for four years in mercantile business in Greenup. during this 
time being deputy postmaster. He then married Miss Alice Snearly, 
and after his marriage engaged in farming, his present business. Mr. 
and Mrs. S. are parents of four children, viz.: Artie B., Gratia ML, 
Beatrice M., Lula Ek. Mr. 82s farm consists of eighty aeres of land, 
well improved, and well stoeked. Ile hasa fine two-story residenee, 
a large barn and commodious outbuildings. Politically, he isa Repub- 
Hiean, and has been Justice of the Peace. Ile adininistered the estate 
of Jacob Snearly: was guardian of minor heirs. He is a member of 
een). OI. 

MARSHALL STEWART, farmer (post-office Greenup). was 
born in Morgan County, Ind., April 15, 1831, and is a twin brother 
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of William Stewart, whose sketch is elsewhere given. Whien our sub- 
ject was thirteen years old, his father died, since which event he has 
supported himself. HH. first worked at $4 per month on a farm, then, 
while yet a boy, rented a farm; was very successful, and continued 
renting for six.cen years. Finally he came to Cumberland County, 
and bought 240acres of land where he now lives. ‘There were but ten 
acres of this cleared, and no improvements or fences, but he now has 
a finely improved farm, a good residence, barn and outbuildings. 
The farm ts mostly bottom land, which is the most produetive sot] in 
the county. He has an orehard of 200 trees, farm all fenced, all 
under cultivation, and well stocked. He married Matilda Laughlin, 
of Morgan County, Ind. ‘To them have been born nine children, 
ig: Mary J. (deceased), Anderson. Linlan, William B., Calvin (de- 
ceased), Harriet, Stella, Dora, andaninfant. His financial standing 
is the result of personal encrey and skillful management. He isa 
member of the Methodist Church, and of the I. os O. F. He was 
school director six years. 

WILLIAM STEWART, farmer (post-office Senne was born 
April 15, 1831, in Morgan County, Ind. His father died when he 
was thirteen years old, since when he has supported himself. When 
twenty-three years old he married Mary C. Stockwell, of Morgan 
County, Ind. They have had eleven children, three dying when in- 
fants. The living are Eb., Marshall, Sarah J., Emeline. Anderson, 
Viola, Calvin, Minnie. He first rented a farm in Indiana, and gave 
his attention mainly to stock-raising, in which he was very success- 
ful, and thereby obtained a good start in life. He came to Cumber- 
land County, farmed, and then went to Missouri, bonght 160 acres 
of land, remaining there seven years, after which he returned to Cum- 
herland County. He has now 2384 acres in Cumberland County, 130 
of which is rich bottom land, also still owns the farm in Missouri; 
has w good $1,0)) residence, an] a fine, large orchard. My. Stewart 
in politics isa Democrat. He isa member in good standing of the 
Methodist Church. While in Missouri he was three years in the State 
Militia, on the Federal side. Ile is now school director, which office 
he has held several years. 

MICHAELSTOCKBARGER, farmer (post-oftiee Greenup ).was 
born in Lic king County, Ohio, December 7, 1832. Le was reared on 
the home firm, fairly educated, sand supported his parents in their old 
age. He went with them to Knox County, Ohio, farmed there, ¢ and 
then, in 1858, came with them to Cumberland County and settled on 
a farm bought two years before. He has since been engaged in farm- 
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ing. and now owns 1-40 acres of well improved land, « fine residence 
which cost $1.800, and other improvements in accordance. Tis wife 
was Philena Osborn, of Wisconsin. They have three children. He 
isa member of the I. O. O. F.. having passed all the chairs. On the 
temperance question he isa Prohibitionist. Leis publie-spirited and 
charitable, and highly esteemed by his associates. Mr. S. gives much 
attention to stock-raising, having a taste for tine bréeds of horses and 
“atte. 

EDWARD TALBOTT, farmer, Greenup, was born in Fairtield 
County, Ohio, Angnst 3, 1820. Tle was reared on his fither’s farm 
until nineteen years old, and had but a few months schooling, durmg 
the coldest winter weather. At the tire of leaving home he could 
only read and write, but after he began life for himself he gave all 
his extra time to study, attended school for a few months, and qual- 
ified himself for teaching. When he lett home, he first came to Cum- 
berland County, HL, and contracted for clearing forty acres of tim- 
ber Jand. He remained nine months, and then returned to Ohio and 
rented his father’s farm,which he attended summers,and taught school 
during winters. In 1844 he married Mrs. Jane Wolf, and eame soon 
atter to Cumberland County, and engaged in mercantile business, 
nd then farmed. In 1848 he was elected Sheriff of the county. At 
the expiration of his term of oflice he kept hotel and store, until 1851, 
when he was elected Cirenit Clerk for a term of four years. In 1852 
he began the building of the Cumberland Mills. He bought the 
machinery in Warren, Ohio, and shipped it to ‘Terre Haute, Ind., by 
einal, thence by wagon to Greenup. At the time of building the 
mill there was but little wheat raised in the county, it being thought 
that the ground was not adapted to its culture, but largely through 
the efforts of Ma. T., and the influenee of the mill, it is one of the 
best wheat producing sections in the State. The mill is still in opera- 
tion, and doing a large business, though in other hands since 1872. 
In 1858 he was again elected Sheriff, and served one term. In 1859, 
in addition to his milling and stock-dealing, he again engaged in 
mercantile business until 1862, when, July 1 of that year, he organ- 
ized Company B, One Tundred and Twenty-Third Ulinois Intantry. 
Within one week 101 men enlisted under him. Te was cominissioned 
Captain. and with the Company entered at once into active service. 
Ile was first cngaged in the battle of Perryville. Here the Company 
met their first reel experience in fighting. The Regiment opened 
the engagement, and Company B.under conmand of Captain T., be- 
une involved in an unsupported contliet with ereatly superior num- 
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bers, and it is due to all engaged, to say that the whole command dis- 
played a perfection of discipline and soldicrly gallantry worthy ot the 
oldest veterans. The Company took an active part in the battle ot 
Chick:unauga, and other severe buttles. As an otheer and soldier, 
Captam T. was brave, intrepid and daring, and won distinction ‘for 
gallant conduct. Mareh Lt, 864. he resigned his commission, owing 
to disabilities, returned home, and eave his attention to milling and 
stoek-dealing. In 1869 he lost $5,000 by fire. Le sold the mill in 1872, 
since when he has principally farmed. He contracted for and built 
several miles of the P., D.& E.R. R., being defrauded out of consider- 
able money. This, with his loss by fire, and other adverse happenings, 
eaused a partial failure, but he has regained rapidly, and now owns 
a fine furm, and is again in prosperous cireumstances. Ie has always 
been public-spirited. He gave $1,000 towards securing the Vandalia 
R. R. at Greenup, also to securing the P., D.4@E. R. Re “Hle*now 
holds the office of Supervisor, this being his seventh year. Tis wife 
died in 1857. His second and present wife is sther Ann Reese. 
WILL S. TOBEY, editor of The Cumberland Times, son ot 
Allen G. and Lovina M. Tobey, was born at Vincennes, knox 
Co.. Ind., November 27, 1856. He received a ‘fair education in 
the various common school grades of his native city, and when sev- 
enteen years of age entered the freshman class of Vincennes Univer- 
sity. Compelled by feeble health, he withdrew from College after 
one year’s study. Having at intervals, since he was fourteen years 
old, been connected with various printing establishments in Vin- 
cennes, nnd having a deep-seated love for the work, he soon turned 
his attention to developing his natural aptitude in this direction, 
and educating himself in the great typographical and editorial school 
of this country. There is scarcely a city of any importance in the 
Mississippi Valley, where he did not engage in the labor of his chosen 
profession; contines his practice, however, exclusively to the details 
of job-printing, in which he attained an enviable reputation for skill. 
His career in newspaper management proper commenced in the 
spring of 1876, when he located at Bement, Piatt County, [D., and 
took a controling interest in the Bement Jvlependent, a weekly pub- 
lication. Finding Bement and its adjacent territory not hkely to 
yield the support essential to the existence of a live paper, he sold 
his interest in the Jadependent and removed to Danville, Vermillion 
Co., Ill., where he accepted a partnership in the Ze, one of the 
six newspaper publications, at that time, in Danville. [fs next 
venture was the editorial management of the Anterprise, printed at 
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Lovington, Moultrie Co., Tl, which he assumed in the full of 
1879, and continued until the spring of 1881. At this time being 
broken down in health, he withdrew, temporarily, from professional 
work, and repaired to his mother’s home near Russellville, Lawrence 
Co., Ill. On April 15, 1881, he married Miss Elenora M. Gould, 
wn estimable and highly respected lady of Palestine, Crawford 
Co., Ill, and in the following October, moved to Greenup, Cum- 
berland County and established Zhe Cumberland Times, x» weekly 
newspaper, devoted to the general good of the county, and, ina polit- 
ical sense, guarding the interests of the Republican element of the 
section. In the work of placing his paper upon a firm and lucrative 
basis, Mr. Tobey unexpectedly encountered the most bitter and unre- 
lenting opposition, not only from his competitors but from many 
individuals, long residents of the county, who seemed to consider 
him as an interloper, and stigmatised his journalistic enterprise as an 
unnecessary factor in the business of the community, and its intro- 
duction a matter of youthful, and therefore inexcusable presumption. 
In addition to this he met with repeated assaults upon his private 
character which, however, haying no foundation in fact, recoiled upon 
his assailants with redoubled force. The Cumberland Times, at first, 
experienced a severe struggle for lite, but by scrupulously observing 
every principle of honor and good faith, and conducting its publica- 
tion with a fearless regard for the genuine good of the community 
it represents, irrespective of personal prejudices or party demands, 
its owner has broken down and utterly destroyed its early opposi- 
tion and won for himself and his paper the respect of the entire popu- 
lation inand about Greenup. Zhe Temes is one of the few coun- 
try papers in southern T[llmois which affords its owner a comtorta- 
ble and sure living, and, at the same time, maintains a high commer- 
cial credit. It is not only the ofticial organ of Cumberland County, 
but may justly be placed among the leading Journals of the Sixteenth 
Congressional District. 

NICHOLAS F. TROXERL, farmer (post-office Greenup),was born 
in Morgan County, Ind., October 15, 1831. [lis father, Daniel, and 
mother, Ehzabeth (Beckman) Troxel, moved in an early day from 
Virginia to Kentucky, thence to Tennessee, and thence to Indiana. 
They were parents of ten children, Our subject. came to Camber- 
land Connty. TIL. with his parents in 1840, when he was nine years 
old. Karly im life he worked on a farm, and attended school, secur- 
ing a good business education. Tle has always followed agricultural 
pursuits, and now owns a finely improved farm of eighty acres near 
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Greenup. He has « fine residence, substantial out-buildings, anda 
goo orchard of choice fruits. He has been a member of the T. O. 
O. F.. and is now a member of the Masonic Fraternity; has been a 
school director for several yerrs. Mr. Ts wife was Harriet M. 
McQuiston. To them have been born four children, viz. William 
-D.. Charles E., Margaret E. (decease), Mary (deceased). 

THOMAS C. TUTEWILER was born QOttober 13, 1813, 
Fairticld County, Ohio. His father was a native of Seta 
County. Va.; settled in Franklin County, Ohio, in 1501, and entered 
there a firm. on which he lived until his death. Our subject re- 
mained at home working on the farm and assisting his father im 
ee the large family of younger children until of ave. On 
Suly*2, 1835, hem: ried Esther B. Aleshire, after which he farmed 
tor iia years, then caine to C umberland County, Hl, by wagon, in 
the e spring of the year. Here he entered 320 acres of timber land 
and prairie. He is a pioneer of the county and had to endure all the 
inconveniences of the carly settlers. He lived the first year in a log 

‘abin with a blanket for » door. He owned 600acres of land, which 
he put in fine cultivation, and built a residence and out- buildings. 
He lost heavily by prairie fires and by wolves killing sheep, hogs, 
and other small stock. He did his trading mostly in Terre Haute, 
Ind.; having no wheat-flour, he had to go to a horse-mill, a distance 
of ten hie, to get corn ground. He lll 1,500 pounds of pork in 
am early day, at B12 25 per hundred, and bought salt at $5 per bar- 
rel at Terre Haute. His entire life has been given to farming, in 
which he has been very successful. He has divided a large property 
among his children, but still retains a large farm; also owns a neat 
cottage residence in Greenup, where ae reside. Mr. and Mrs. T. 
have been married nearly fifty years, and are parents of four chil- 
dren, viz... Jacob H., Lydia A., Julia A., and Rebecea J., all living, 
and in prosperous circumstances. ‘They are members of the Method- 
ist Church. Mrs. TI. is charitable and generous, and is ever a friend 
to the poor and the afflicted. 

D. Cc. UNDERWOOD, druggist, Greenup, was born in Knox 
County, Ohio, November 19, 18f2. His ereat-grandfather was from 
Scotland, and settled in Pennsylvania. Jesse, his son, and grand- 
father of our subject, was born in that State, where he lived we en- 
gaged in tarming until he was fifty years old, when he went to Knox 
oanty. Ohio. His wife was a Germin Itly named Julia Myers; 
their oldest son, H2nry, and father of Mr. U., was born in Pennsylva- 
nia, December 24, 1806. [He married Eliza Hutfort, of Pennsylvania, 
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and when twenty-cight years old he came to Ohio with his father’s 
funnily, where he still lives, and is seventy-seven years ofage. Our sub- 
jectremainedat home until eighteen years old. He had but fairadvan- 
tages for an education, but by home study and close application 
acquired a very thorough education, and fitted limself for teaching. 
When cighteen years old he enlisted in the ninety days’ serviee—in’ 
the late war—in Company F, Third Ohio Infantry. At the expira- 
tion of his time he re-enlisted in Company C, Thirty-Second Ohio 
Voluntecr Infantry, and served three years. Ife first saw active 
service in Western Virginia, and participated in the battles of Cheat 
Mountain, Crab Orchard, Winchester, Mooreland Heights, ete. At 
the battle of Harper’s Ferry he was taken prisoner, after being 
twice wounded, was paroled and sent to Camp Douglas, Chicago. was 
later exchanged, and was in Grant’s army in the Mississippi Valley. 
He was appointed First Sergeant, and at Vicksburg was Provost- 
Marshal for two months. Ife won several promotions. and was 
assioned to many responsible positions requiring good judgment. 
At the close of the war he returned to Ohio, gave some time to 
study, and soon after came to Cumberland County, Ill. Here he 
tanght school in various parts of the county for eleven years, until 
1879, when he embarked in the drug business in Greenup, his pres- 
ent occupation. He has a large stock and a good trade. On August 
3, 1867, he married Miss LydiaS. Giftin, of Coshocton County. Ohio. 
They are parents of five clildren, viz. James, Henry W. HH. (de 
ceased). John C., Eliza M., and Stella J. He is an acceptable mem- 
ber of tel, O. ©: IF. 

SAMUEL WALDEN. farmer (post-office Hazel Dell).is a native 
of Oldham County Ky., born July 18, 1821. When a boy he was 
apprenticed to the tanners’ trade, which he followed five years. 
Owing to the father’s poverty and large family he had meagre advan- 
tages for an education, but by his own efforts, with httle struction, 
he acquired sufficient knowledge of the common branches to enable 
him to properly transact business during his subsequent active life. 
In 1844 he went to Johnson County, Ind., bonght and improved 
eighty acresof land, for which he gave his notes, but met the payments. 
In 1853 he sold ont and eame to Cumberland County, H1.,and bought 
120 of the 240 acres he now owns and lives on. Ie has a tine. large 
residence. and other improvements in keeping with it. and all 
acquired through his industry. Ou December 19, 1850. he married 
Cordelia E. Guyton, of Oldham County, Ky. They have six children 
living, four of whom are married, and three residing in the neighbor- 
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hood. He was in the Mexican war nine months, and discharged tor dis- 
ability. Inearlier days Mr. Waldeu was an old line Whig and Aboli- 
tionist, but later hecame, and is now a Republican. He is a strong 
temperance worker and Prohibitionist. He is an elder in, and mem- 
ber of the Christian Church. to which his wife also belongs. 

THORNTON A. WARD, retired farmer (post-oflice Greenup). 
was born November 25, 1816, in Virginia. When four years old he 
went with his parents to Ross County, Ohio, where he was reared on 
a farm. His education was obtained principally by working away 
from home doing chores for his board, and attending school; during 
winter and summer he either worked on the home farm, or out by 
the month, giving his earnings to his father. When seventeen 
yews old he went to work for an uncle. and remained with hin a 
few years. He then rented a farm, which he continued on eleven 
years. In 1852 he came to Cumberland County and bought 120 of 
the $40 acres he now owns and resides on, 160 acres of which are in 
Jasper County. On June 27, 1848, he married Islizabeth 1. Cro- 
gicr, of Chillicothe, Ohio. They are parents of cight children, viz.: 
James, John. Allison, Lorenzo, Robert, Franklin, Eva A. and 
Arminna E., (deceased). Eis sons are all successful business men, 
or prosperous farmers, and in good financial circumstances. Eva A. 
is highly educated, and an accomplished musician; lives in Centra- 
lia, Mo., and is teaching music. She is unmarried. Mr. Ward 
resides in a fine large brick house which cost $6,000. The brick used 
were burned from clay on his own farm. ‘The house has ten rooms, 
with all the conveniences and. modern improvements. [lis large 
property is the result of industry, economy and skillful manage- 
ment, he having had no assistance from others. He is astrong tem- 
perance man and worker, and occupies a high social standing in the 
community. 

JOUN WETHERHOLT, farmer (post-oftice Greenup). was born 
in Essex County, N. J., September 12, 1828. When three yeurs old 
he went with his parents to Franklin County, Ohio, was raised 
on 2 farm, now in the city limits of Columbus, Ohio, until he was 
fifteen years old, when he left home «and learned the trade of brick 
moulder, and made it his principal business for seventeen years. 
In 1846 he enlisted in Company F, Second Ohio Regiment, and 
served one year in the Mexican war. His first successtul invest- 
ment was during the late war of the Rebellion, when he bought 200 
acres of timber Innd near Cincinnati. on credit, sold the timber off 
at hich priees, and with the proceeds soon after came to Cumber- 
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land County, [1., and invested them im land here. He now owns 
665 acres of land, mostly in Cumberland County, 495 of which are 
in one tirm, on which he resides. within one mile of Greenup. 
[is large accumulations are the result of good financicring, great 
industry and strict economy. In polities he has always been a strong 
Democrat, and held various positions within the gift of that party, 
being the first Democratic supervisor elected from his township. 
In February, 1857, he was married to Miss Mary Petlers. They are 
the parents of eleven children, all of whom are living, save one. 
Mr. W. is u generous, public spirited man, a liberal giver to chari- 
table institutions, and much respected by his acquaintances ind asso- 
cites. 

WILLIAM C. WILLSON was born in Hampshire County, Va., 
Mareh 31, [807.and ts of English descent. His grandfather was one 
of the English nobility. His tather was born in London, and eame 
with his parents to the United States when he was eight years old. 
He was a merchant, principally, but late in life eame to Carroll 
County, Ohio, and farmed, and there died. He was married 
to Nancy Heritedge. They have had nine children. Our subject, who 
was the third child, remained at home until of age, when he went 
to New York State, und there farmed and drove stage for eighteen 
months. Then he returned to Ohio and drove stage for five years, 
{rom Columbus, on the National road. In 1837 he eame to Illinois 
and entered 160 neres of land. He then returned to Ohio, remained 
five years driving stage, then came again to Illinois, sold his land 
tor $300 and went back to Ohio. In 1842 he came to Cumberland 
County and bought cighty acres of land, which he owned until 1860, 
when he bought his present home residence in Greenup, where he 
has sinee resided. Tle has always been a strong temperance man, 
and an advoeate of temperance prineiples. Mr. W. has always been 
industrions, economical and saved his earnings. Tor the last num- 
ber of years his business has been that of loaning money. Ile was 
never married. 

HENRY WINSLOW, lumber and grain dealer, Greenup, was 
horn in Guilford County, N. C., January 24,1826. All his ancestors 
on the paternal side were from the same county, as far back as ean 
he traced. When three yearsiold, he eame with his parents to Indi- 
ana; they settled in Rush County. Tis father cleared and put under 
cultivation the first firm of eighty acres in that county. When our 
subject was fourteen vears old, his father died. With the help of a 
brother, he maintained the family, and paid off'a large debt owed by 
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his father at the time of his death. After leaving home, he learned 
the carpenters’ trade, and engaged in contracting and building. He 
was thus employed until September 4, 1852, when he married Mary 
E. Brooks, of Rush County, Ind., and then went to farming, leasing 
for three years. He then went in debt for $3,300. for a farm and 
threshing machine, but paid it up in full: within six years. He gave 
twenty-six years to farming in Indiana, both before and after mar- 
ringe, and. in 1872, eame to Cumberland County, Ill, with a saw- 
mill, locating four miles north of Greenup, and went to cutting 
walnut lumber. In 1573, during the general financial reverses, 
owing to dishonest practices of his partners in business, he failed; 
but he paid every cent of his indebtedness, paying one debt of $6,500 
in cash. Since that event, he has been engaged in his present busi- 
ness of buying grain, limber, hoop-poles, staves, etc. Although he 
has not regained a large property, yet such is his reputation for hon- 
esty and fair dealing, that he has a good credit. He is a strict tem- 
perance man, and a member of the Friends’ Church. Mr. and Mrs. 
W. have six children, viz.: Mary E., Jessie B., Sarah A., Heber M., 
John, «nd Anna J.; all deceased but Hebsrand Anna J. The latter 
is now away attending school and learning music. 

WILLIAM WYLDE, real estate and insurance agent, Greenup, 
was born December 31, 1840, in Leicestershire, England. [is father, 
Samuel, was atfarmer, emigrated to the United States in 1544, and 
settled near Columbus, Ohio. He then worked for Sullivan, the 
great Hlinois farmer, until 1852, then moved to Madison County, 
Ohio. In 1858, he came to Cumberland County, H1., and bought a farm 
near Toledo, where he died the following year. Our subject reeeived 
a thorough education in early life, aud graduated from the Indianap- 
olis Commercial College in 1856. In 1853, he attended a Normal 
School. and fitted himself for terching. Then, tor three years. he 
hought and sold cattle during summer, and taught school winter 
seasons. Upon his return from Indianapolis, he married Laurinda 
Vandyke, of Toledo, Ill. “They have had two children, viz.: Nettie 
and Daisy (now deceased.) In 1867, he engaged in farming, near 
Greenup. for one year; then returned to Toledo, remaining there a 
year; thenee to Greenup, where he has resided ever since. He has 
been engaged in teaching school, in civil engineering, and is now in 
the real estate, loan and insurance business. He is a member of the 
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CHARLES J. ALLEN. farmer (post-office Greenup), was born 
in Cumberland (then Coles) County, [l., September 22. 1836. His 
early life was spent in arduous farm labor, and until he was thirty 
years old he supported his parents, brothers and sisters. In 1862, 
he enlisted in Company B, Ninety-Seventh Ulinois Infantry, and 
served until the close of the late war, he participating in the siege of 
Vicksburg and many hard-fought battles. winning an enviable repu- 
tation as a soldier, and being several times promoted for heroic serv- 
ices. At the close of the late war he engaged in his present voeation of 
farming. He is now one of the “solid” men of the county, and his 
high financial standing he has attained through his own exertions. 
He was married to Rachel Whorton. October 3, 1865. To them have 
been born nine children—Eva M.. Mury 8, Thomas W., Nancy J., 
Laura C., Charles L., Nora M., Minnie (deceased), and Gertie O. 

SAMUEL ALLENBAUGH. son of Peter and Mary E. (Houpt) 
Allenbaugh, was born in Cheat River Valley, Maryland, March 2, 
1807. His father dying when he was tive years old he went to live 
with an uncle; a few vears later, while vet « boy, he started in life 
for himself. first working on a farm by the month, then learning 
the shoomaker's trade. He early saw the advantage of self-culture. 
and, while working at his trade, suved sufficient means to pay tuition 
anid other expenses necessarily ineurred in his efforts to obtain an 
education, and by close application and home study, witha few terms 
at school, he acquired a fair literary education, whieh qualified him 
to teach school, and pursue a course of study in Theology. [Le was 
ordained 2 minister in the United Brethren Chureh. but later united 
with the Evangelical Lutheran Church, and was pastor for three 
years over a chureh in Madison County, Va., where his devout Chris- 
tian life, and ability were instrumental in doing much good, and won 
for him the respect and esteem of all. . In 1849. he came to Cum- 
berland County, [ll. and settled where he now resides. He now 
owns 256 acres of land, and his farm is among the finest and best im- 
proved in the county. This fine property is the result of industry. econ- 
omy, and skillful management. His wife was Miss Aun M. Gossard. 
of Franklin County. Penn., to whom he was married August 4, 1829. 
To the influence of her Christian example. and frugal assistance. he 
lareely attributes lis present social and financial standing. They 
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are the parents of thirteen children, only six of whom are living, 
viz.: John W., Victoria P. (now Mrs. Sedgewick, of Greenup), Will- 
iam, Samuel S., James M.,and Francis M. Mr. and Mrs. Allenbaugh 
are living in their ripe old age to see the prosperity and usefulness of 
their children. 

SAMUEL IF. ARNOLD (deecased), was born and reared in 
Ohio. His principal business in fe was farming, 11 which he was 
always very successtul. When of age he married Sarah Hocker, of 
Pennsylvania. In 1864, he came to Hlinois and first settled in Crawford 
County; farmed two years, then located in Cumberland County, T., 
and soon after died. Since his death, Mrs. Arnold has managed the 
farm, transacting all the business, with the assistance of her two 
sons—her only surviving childven—Harvey A.,and Francis C. In 
life Mr. A. wasa member of the German Baptist Church, and contribu- 
tedlargely to the building up and maintaining of all religious insti- 
tutions, and was a strong supporter of the public schools. His well- 
improved farm, large fine residence, and other improvements, are the 
result of his own industry and skillful management. Mrs. A. is a 
member of the German Baptist Church, and is highly respected for 
her many amiable qualities. 

MARTIN BARKLEY, farmer, was born in Decatur County, Ind., 
March 25, 1840, came to Cumberland County, l., when young, 
with his parents, was raised on a farm, and had but poor advan- 
tages for an education. He, however, improved his opportunities, 
and acquired a good business education. At the age of twenty-one 
years he enlisted in Company E, One Hundred and Twenty-Third 
IHinois Volunteer Infantry, and served until the close of the war. 
He never missed a battle in which the regiment participated. or a 
day's service, from sickness or other cause. He was always at his 
post of duty. At the close of the war he leased land for several 
years, but by savingand economizing has made himself the owner of 
a farm of 100 acres of well improved land, with a good house, barn 
and out-buildings, and an orchard of select fruit. Mr. B. never 
was married. He early espoused the cause of equal rights to all 
men, and united with the Republican party at its organization. The 
family are all Democrats. 

EDWARD BAUMGARDNER, retired farmer, Hazel Dell, was 
orn October 2, 1814, in Lawrence County, Ohio. His ancestors 
were all natives of Virginia—served in the Revolutionary war—and 
were pensioned by special act of congress for meritorious service. 
When our subject was sixteen years old he came with his parents to 
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Shelby County, Ind., and there engaged in farming. He made sev- 
eral trips into Missouri and Louisiana with cattle. He was the old- 
est child in a large family, and his father being in straitened circum- 
stances, he remained at home assisting in the management of affairs 
until he was twenty-two years of age. In 1836 he contracted for 
buildinga portion of the Cincinnati & Indianapolis Railroad, and drove 
the firstspike in its construction. He then successively bought and 
improved several farms in Indiana, until 1853, when he came to Cum- 
berland County, II., and boughta part of his present farm, then unim- 
proved. He has now 375 acres of land, good farm residence, a large 
harn and out-buildings, and an orchard of choice fruit. He also 
owns a fine new residence in Hazel Dell, where he is now living a 
retired life. Politically, Mr. B. is a strong Democrat and a party 
leader, and was elected Sheriff one term, discharging the duties of 
the office with eredit. He is a man of strong convictions and fixed 
principles, and highly respected by his neighbors. 

PETER BURNETT, farmer, is a native of Durhamshire, Eng- 
land, born February 14,1841. In the same year his parents, Thomas 
and Isabella (Watson) Burnett, emigrated to America, settled in Jef- 
ferson County, Ohio, where they remained twelve years, and then 
located in Cumberland County, Ill. The early life of our subject was 
spent in farm work and attending country schools, thus laying the 
foundation fora life of usefulness. He enlisted in the late war of the 
Rebellion, at theage of twenty years, in Company F, Fifty-Ninth Hh- 
nois Volunteer Infantry and served thirty-six months, participating in 
the following severe battles and skirmishes, viz.: Pea Ridge, Perry- 
ville, Nolansville, Stone River, Lookout Mountain, Missionary Ridge, 
Buzzard’s Roost, in Sherman’s eampaign in Georgia, in the summer of 
1864, and Liberty Gap. He was complimented for bravery at Pea 
Ridge, Ark., by Col. Jef!’ C. Davis. At the close of the war he went to 
Kansas. but soon returned to Cumberland County, bought and im- 
proved a farm of 140 acres, and built a fine residence valued at $2,000. 
His lite has been mainly devoted to farming, in which he has been 
eminently successful. Ue has always been a generous supporter of 
charitable and educational measures. In agricultural, intellectual and 
religious matters, his actions have always been characterized by 
energy and integrity. On August 28, 1866, he was married to Miss 
Jane Trees, of Hazel Dell. They have had four children born to them, 
viz.: Celia, Wilham, Anna (deceased), and an infant. 

CRAVEN COPELAND, farmer, was born in Virginia, Decem- 
ber 13, 1824. While quite young, his parents removed to Indiana, 
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and while residing there, he attended school for cleven years. When 
of age he commenced lite for himself. He engaged in turming in 
Indiana, where he remained until 1856, when he cime to Cumberland 
County and bought a part of the farm where he now lives. He now 
owns a farm of 310 acres of well improved prairie land, which is 
entirely the result of his own ftinanciering and industry. He is also 
heir to sixty-seven acres of land in Indiana, valued at $100 per acre. On 
April 7, 1847, he married Fauny Ribble, of Brown County, Ind. She 
died June 21, 1873, leaving a family of nine children, all of whom, 
through the influence of her pure, consistent Christian life and teach- 
ings, have united with the Christian Church. 

WILLIAM TI. De BORD, farmer, was born in Decatur County, 
Ind., October 1, 1834. His ancestors were all from Virginia. His 
great-grandtather came to America with La Fayette, and served under 
him as a Colonel in the Revolutionay war. Onr subject came with his 
parents to Jasper County, Ill., in 1852, and assisted in the improve- 
ment ot anew farm of 240 acres. He remained principally at home 

“until of age. He was afforded fair advantages for an education, 
and by close application to study, and by improving his opportunities, 
he prepared himself for teaching, and for ably conducting the respon- 
sible positions he oceupied in after life. When he commenced life for 
himself, he first taught school one year, then engaged in mercantile 
business for two years. At the death of his father in August, 1858, 
he returned home and supported the family. On August 6, 1861, he 
enlisted as private in Company H, Thirty-Kighth Illinois Infantry, 
served three years and twenty-seven days in the war, and participated 
in the battles of Perryville, Stone River, Chickamauga, and other 
severe engagements, having been twice wounded. He was success- 
ively promoted to Corporal, Sergeant and Lieutenant, and was chosen 
one of the « Legion of Honor,” a select company organized for special, 
hazardous service. While in command of Company G, at Chicka- 
manga, he was taken prisoner, and endured the hardships of Scott’s , 
Libby and Danville prisons. He made several attempts to eseape, 
one of which was successful, but after many adventures and much suf- 
fering, was re-taken, thrown into a dungeon, and there confined until 
he was exchanged, when he returned to his regiment. After the 
close of the war, he came to Hazel Dell, and engaged in mercantile 
business with M. Sanford, then moved on his fine farm in Crooked 
Creek ‘township, and has since followed farming and stock-raising. 
Being a strong advocate of Republican principles. he was elected from 
4 Democratic district to the Thirty-Third General Assembly. where 
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by his vote he gave the organization of the House to the Republicans. 
He was appointed on several committees, among which were Militia, 
Drainage, Fish and Game, snd the more important Committee on 
Exeentive Department, of which he was a leading member. As a 
legislator he was punctual, quick-sighted. and effective, for which he 
was complimented by Gov. Hamilton and United States Senator Cul- 
lom. To his efforts is greatly due the present Compulsory Education 
and High-lcense Liquor laws. He has always been public-spirited, 
and a generous supporter of all matters pertaining to the general 
vxood. On June 4, 1865, he married Miss Eliza Santord, of Hazel Dell. 
She died May 9, 1878. leaving two children, Mary and Nelle. He 
was next married, October 26, 1882. te Miss Elizabeth Yelton. To 
them have been born one child, Thomas. 

ALBERT G. DORSEY. a young and prosperous farmer, came 
to Cumberland County, Tl.. from Ohio, in 1866. A year later he 
bought the farm on which he now lives. It was then unimproved, but 
hard and constant labor and good management have placed it nearly 
all under good cultivation. He has bnilt a comfortable residence, a 
fine barn, and added other conveniences and improvements. When 
seventeen vears old he enlisted in Company D, Twelfth Ohio Cay- 
alry, as a private. but for effective service was promoted from the 
vanks. He remained in the service two years, or until discharged tor 
disability received during a charge. On December 26, 1869, he mar- 
ried Mary E. Cole, of Cumberland County, formerly from Ohio. 
Having no family of their own, they have adopted an infant to raise. 

JONATHAN 5S. FINNEY, farmer, born in Butler County. Ohio, 
February 26, 1819, commenced life on his own account at ten years 
of age, by working on a farm. where he remained two years, then 
worked asa day laborer until he was twenty-three years of age. when 
he married Rachel EK. White, of Union County, Ind.. and the same 
year came to Cumberland County, Tl., settled, and farmed on the 
site where the town of Hazel Dell now stands. [Te has owned and 
worked several farms in various parts of Crooked Creek Township, 
but m 1865 moved on the farm where he now resides. In 1862 he 
enlisted in Company Fy Fifty-Ninth IHlinois Volunteer Infantry, as 
private, but won the promotions of Corporal and Sergeant. Mr. Fin- 
ney has held various public offices, amone which were School Diree- 
tor, Supervisor and Justice of the Peace. Tle has been a member of 
the Missionary Baptist Church for thirty years. His wife is alsoa 
member. In early days he was a strong anti-slavery man, and is 
now a Prohibitionist and temperanee worker. To Mr. and Mrs. F-. 
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have been born cieht children, viz.: Josiah (deceased), Alexander, 
Mary E., Frances J., Milton D., Susan i, uma and imily. 

JOUN FREELAND, tarmer, was born in Hardin County, Ohio, 
April 18, £842. He came with his parents to Crawford County. TIL, and 
remained on his father’s farm until fifteen years of age, when he left 
home and assisted in driving eattle through to Kansas. Pleased with 
the West, he remiined there ten years. employed in teaming, herding 
‘attle, and for some time was in charge of a large wagon-train on the 
plains. He endured many hardships in his frontier life, among which 
were several sanguine contests with the Indians. In 1867 he returned 
ona visit to Crawford County, [1., when he renewed a former acquain- 
tance with Mary B. Jenuine, to whom he was married November 1, 
1868. Thev are the parents of five cildren. viz: Kate, Ora, Etta, 
Blanche and Frankie. After his marriage he inmoved to Cumberland 
County, H1.. and gave his attention to farming, first renting then 
buying the splendid farm of 160 acres he now owns. He is a man of 
much physical as well as mental power; social, free-hearted and ener- 
getic; has many friends, and is eminently successful in all his under- 
takings. 

HENRY N. P. FRITTS (deceased), of German descent, was 
born in New Jersey, July 6, 1824, and remained at home working 
on the farm and attending school until of age, when he went to Cler- 
mont County. Ohio, and there married Hannah Kelloge. After 
his marriage he engaged in farming; tirst renting, then buying a 
farm which he cultivated until 1855, when he sold out and eame to 
Cumberland County, T., and bought 103 acres of new prairie 
land. He improved this, then sold out and bought 260 acres. This 
he improved, placed ina high state of cultivation, and built a 
large, fine residence. TIe again sold ont and bought 180 acres, the 
present homestead. He built a splendid residence, and otherwise 
improved his firm; gave his attention to raising fine breeds of 
horses and cattle. His large estate was the result of energy and 
economy. Te was a strong, active temperance man, a consistent 
member of the Christinn Church, charitable and benevolent, and 
esteemed by all who knew him. THe passed away leaving a widow 
and eight children. 

TIMOTHY KELLY, farmer, was born in County Carey, Ire- 
land, March 15, 1830, where his early Hfe was spent in farming. 
In 1852 he emigrated to the United States, landing in New Orleans, 
Ia. There were thirty-two deaths from cholera on board the vessel 
in which he came, and owing to severe storms and quarantine, he 
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wis over two months en route. He was first emploved in railroad 
construction work, in Louisiana, but, unable to colleet his wages, 
he returned to New Orleans and leaded ships. In Mareh, 1851, he 
went to Dayton. Ohio, and there worked on the railroad one year, 
then went to Deentur County, Ind., and hired out at farming for $180 
per year. Ile worked eighteen months, saved all his earnings and 
then went to Putnam County. [l.. remained six months and then 
returned to Deeatur County, Ind. He came to Cumberland County 
in about 1862. Mr. Kelly has been married twice, his first wife 
being Mary Griffith, his second, Naney Lawson, both of Decatur 
County, Ind., the first wife being deceased. He is the father of nine 
children, all living but two. Tle now owns 220 acres of land, well 
improved, one half mile from Hazel Dell. He also deals largely in 
stock. 

JOIIN A. KELLY, farmer, was born November 28, 1842. in 
Deeatur County, Ind. He came with his parents in an early day to 
Cumberland County. Ill. He was given poor advantages for educa- 
tion, but when a young man, and even after returning from the war, 
he attended school one year. thus securing « good business education. 
When nineteen yeurs old he enlisted in Company F. Fifty-Ninth Ii- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, being offered several promotions, but always 
declining. He participated in eighteen general battles, and was 
wounded in the battle of Stone River. On April 27, 1865, he mar- 
tied Mary B. MeCash, of Cumberland County. They have four ehil- 
dren, viz.: Charlie. Clark M., Milton D., Nettie L They have also 
raised one child, Sarah M. Harris. At the close of the war he 
engaged in farming until 1870, when he run a grist-mill for two 
yers, in Hazel Dell. then returned to farming, which he has sinee 
followed. [lis deceased father left him a good firm, but he has sinee 
improved and added to until he now owns 430 aeres of land. Tis 
system of farming is based upon scientifie principles, and he has all 
the latest improved farm implements. His land is divided into 
farms, each having all necessary improvements, a good house, out- 
buildings, ete. In polities he is a Republican. also x member of the 
G. A. RK. He and his wife are both members of the Christian 
Church. His high social standing in the community is the result of 
his kind and generous disposition, strict integrity and sterling worth. 

MICHAEL KELLY. of the firm of Mitchell & Kelly, mer- 
ehants and general stock, IIazel Dell, isa native of County Carey, 
Ireland, where he was reared and educated. In October, 1849, he 
emigrated to the United States on the «Judy Tower.” having been 
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forty-three days on the water, and landed at New Orleans, La. He 
was first employed two years on railroad construction work, in Ala- 
bama, then went to Indiana und worked on farms by the month, in 

Rush and Decatur Counties, for about five years. He then, on De- 
ecember 31, 1856, married Nancy J. McPherson, of Deeatur County. 

A year after his marriage he rented his mother-in-law’s farm of forty 
acres, Which he conducted until 1861, when he eame to Cumberland 
County, I], and bought and opened eighty acres. He now owns a 

farm of 200 acres. all fine prairie land. one-half mile from Hazel 

Dell: ne has a large barn, three acres of orchard and a $1.000 house. 
His farm is mostly hedged. In 1881 he bought five acres of land in 
Hazel Dell, and built a fine, spacious residence, at a cost of $2,000, 
and moved into town. ‘Two years prior to this, he, with his son-in- 
law, Mitehcll, built a store, their present business location, a 
building 18x65 feet. They carry a stock of $8,000, and do a tlour- 
ishing business. Mr. Mitchell, his partner, is Postmaster. Mr. 

Kelly is out of debt, and worth about $25,000. Ife is a Catholie in” 
religion, and contributed largely to the building of a Catholic Church 
in Ir eland. He has always been public spirited and charitable. My. 

Kelly landed in the United States with only an English shilling in 
money, in his pocket, no friends, or even acquaintances. Ife has had 
no financial assistance from any one. and accumulated his present 
wealth by his own skillful management and his industry and economy. 
To Mr. and Mrs. Kelly have been born eight children, viz. John, 
Lizzie (now Mrs. G. M. Mitchell, business partner of Mr. Kelly); 

Mary. William, Frank (deceased), Eddie (deceased), Maggie 
(deceased), Olive (deceased). John and{ William now manage the 
farm and live at home. 

JAMES McBRIDE was born in’ Lancaster County, Penn., 
December 17. 1824. His fither, James. Sr. was of Scotch-Irish 
descent, and came to the United States when a boy. When oursub- 
ject was but ten years old he was hired out to a farmer, by his futher, 
who took his earnings. Upon the death of lis father, Mr. Me. 
returned home and assumed the support of the family and manage- 
ment of his father’s business. until he was twenty-eight years of 
age. On September 12, 1850, he married Elizabeth Zimmerman. 
who has borne her husband nine children, viz.: John (deceased ), 
William 1., James EL. Barbara A.. Samuel V., Andrew R., Sarah 
J.. Emma E..and Mary KE. In 1853, with a few dollars earned as a 
day laborer, he came} to Cumberland County. TIL, and bought 110 
acres of new prairie land, going for the most part in debt for it. 
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He now has 441 acres of land. 110 of which ave timber. His tarm is 
well improved, with a good. substantial cottuge residence, with a 
fine barn, a peach and three acres of apple orchard, entirely his own 
vinings. [Te was one of the first to raise wheat when it was thought 
the prairie soil would not produce it, and during one year raised 
thirty bushels to the acre. He has also obtained fifty bushels of 
timothy seed from nine acres—the best vield ever known in the 
township. He has always been a strong supporter of religious and 
educational institutions. He is a deacon in the Dunkard Brethern 
Church; his wife is also a member of that denomination. THe is a 
Republican in polities, and was always opposed to slavery. 

ANDREW J. McCASH is a native of Hamilton Connty, Ohio, 
was born November 30. 1843, and came in an early day to Cumber- 
land County, HL He served in the late war in Company B, Second 
Ulinois Artillery for three years andeleven months, being twice pro- 
moted for meritorious conduct. Saving all his earnings. at the close 
of the war he bonght forty acres of land. has sinee added to it, and 
how owns a good farm with many valuable improvements. On 
April 30. 1868, he married Miss Frances J. Finney, of THazel Dell. 
To them have been born these childven, viz.: Leota. Mylon O., 
Estella (deceased), Donald F.. Eleanor, and Samuel J. My. MeCash 
has always taken a deep interest in religious matters, having been 
for three years a minister of the Christian Church, and now haying 
charge of four congregations. — Hetis able and consistent in his teach- 
ings and couduct, and is a power for good in the community in 
which he lives. — By his many friends and acquaintances he is much 
respected. . 

ADAM RADER (deceased) was born January 8, 1820: came 
to Cumberland County, H1..in 1851,and engaged in farming, but. in 
Is74, retired, moved to Hazel Dell, and lived mostly a quiet life up 
to the time of his death, which occurred May 5, 1883. He left a well- 
cultivated and improved fim, and a large estate, valued at $18,000, 
wll of which was acquired by indefatigable labor and rigid economy. 
He was a member of the Christian Church, and contributed liberally to 
its support, and was charitableand public spirited. February 19, 1852, 
he marrvicd Nancy Sarter, of Cumberland County, who still survives, 
living in Hazel Dell, with no family, and uses liberally her ample 
means in contributing to all charitable and benevolent movements. 
She is 2 consistent member of the Christian Church. Mr. Rader was 
a member in good standing of the Masonic Fraternity. and on May 6; 
1883, Hazel Dell Lodge, No. 580, 4. FL & A. ML, passed resolutions 
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of respect tor the memory of the deceased, and of sympathy for the 
bereaved widow. 

MARTIN J. RUFENER, farmer, was born in Fairtield County, 
Ohio. November 27, 1842. and is of German descent. Tis great- 
erandfather was a very early setter of Fairfield County. Ohio, and 
was there killed by the Indians during the Indian troubles of 1512. 
His father, Walter N..was born in Fairtield County, Ohio, August 3, 
1810, and during his growth to manhood endured all the hardships 
of pioneer life. [le lived in various parts of Ohio, and married Alyiva 
Kelley, on April 24, 1886. in Fairfield County. They had seven chil- 
dren, five of whom are living. In 1543, he came to Cumberland 
County, ML, and bought 600 acres of Iand, where he now resides. 
He still owns 180 acres, after giving to etch of his childven sixty-six 
wucres. Our subject was reared a farmer, which has always been 
his business in lite. When of age, he enlisted in Company B, One 
Hundred and Twenty-Third Hlinois Volunteer Infantry, and was 
with his regiment in all the battles in which it was engaged. Tle 
was married, in 1865, to Lutecia Fox, of Coles County. She died in 
1st. His second marriage was to Helen V. Waters, of Cumberland 
County. They have had six childyen, viz.: Charles N. (deceased), 
Hugh K., Hiram B., Maggie M., Mand N., and Effie A. Mi R. now 
owns a farm of 146 acres, cighty of which he purchased after his 
return trom the army, with money he had saved from his pay while 
in the service. He has his farm under a high state of cultivation, 
with all the necessary improvements. Mv. Re and wife are both 
members of the Methodist Church. and contributed liberally in 
money towards erecting the church edifice on then farm, besides 
donating the land which it occupies. Mr. R. is an active temperance 
man, and a faithful laborer for the cause. At one time he was Wor- 
thy Chief and Past Grand Master of the Good ‘Templars. 

DAVID H. SANFORD, merchant, was born Mareh 2, 1838, in 
Decatur County, Ind. His father, Joseph, and mother, Levinah 
(Barlow), were both natives of New York, the father beg a farmer 
and stock dealer. Our subject was given a fair literary and good 
business education, and remained at home until of age, when he came 
to Crooked Creek Township, Cumberland County. Il., and began 
the improvement of 120 acres of new prairie land. Tle first erected 
asmnall frame house, but he has since built a good residence and 
otherwise improved the farm. He is nowa grain dealer, and has 
dealt largely in stock. On May 2, 1861, he married Hulda Barkley, 
of Decatur County, Ind. They have had one child, Joseph Ie... a very 
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intelligent young gentleman, now telegraph operator and station 
agent for the D., O. © O.R.R.R., at Hazel Dell. Mrs. S. died April 
%, 1869. His next marriage was October 2, 1871, to Frances B. 
Baumgardner, of Crooked Creek Township. To them have been born 
four children, viz.: Winnie, Maud, Lilu (deceased), and Frank H. 
On December 16. 1860, Mr. 8. moved to Hazel Dell, and engaged in 
the mercantile business, carrying a general stock, valued at $8,000, 
and ix express agent. The combination of telegraph office, express 
office, with his large trade. gives to his place of business an air of 
life and thrift seldom scen in larger mereantile houses. He is now 
Treasurer ot the Masonie Order. He is an active, working Repnbli- 
ean leader in polities, and a strong Prohibitionist; has been Justice 
of the Peace and held various township offices, and was an organizer 
in the Grange movement; is 2 member of the Methodist Church. 

GEORGE W. SARTER, farmer and stock-dealer. was born 
October 1, 1824, in Knox County, Ind., and was reared on a farm 
cand given a fair education. At twenty-one years of age he left home 
and rented a farm, but two verrs later. upon the death of his father, 
and he being the oldest child, he returned home and managed his 
father’s business, and supported the family. In 1852, he moved to 
Crooked Creek Township. Cumberland County, [.. and settled ona 
farm of 160 acres. and now owns 253 aeres. forty of which are tim- 
ber, all the result of his own labor and economy. {n March, 1853, 
he married Nancy J. Rader, of Cumberland County. She died June 
19,1855, leaving two children. viz.: Clara B. and an infant (deceased). 
For his second wife. on Mareh 12, 1857. he married Sarah A. Reeds. 
She died August 29, 1881. To them were born twelve children, six 
of whom are deceased. Mb. S. resides in Hazel Dell. in a fine house, 
with tastefully decorated yard and seventeen acres of land. He is 
actively engaged, with F. M. Masey. of Jasper County, in grain and 
stock dealing. Te has always been public spirited and generous, 
‘and during the war contributed largely to the general fund for the 
maintenance of widows and orphans. Though an active business 
man, he never had a lawsuit. 

JONATHAN J. SMITH, farmer. was born November 1, 1837, 
an Lieking County. Ohio. In early life he worked on his father’s 
farm, and was given a good education. When of age he lett home, 
worked out by the month until he was twenty-four years old. when 
he married IIarriet Spring, of Licking County, Ohio. ‘They have 
but one child—Charles H., now a promising young mun. attending 
school at Carbondale, Hl. After his marriage, he engaged in teach- 
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ing school, in which he continued tor three years, in Ohio. then went 
to ame two years, Where he farmed and taught school; then 
returned to Ohio, where he remained one year, coming then to 
Cumberland County, H., and locating on the furm where he now 
resides. Since coming to Illinois, both he and his wife have taught 
school in the neighborhood for many years—he farming in the sum- 
mer, and teaching school in the winter seasons. Ie owns a fine farm, 
which is well improved. He is public spirited. a liberal giver to all 
charitable and benevolent institutions, and is highly esteemed by the 
community in which he resides. 

SOLOMON SMITH. farmer, came with his parents, when thir-. 
teen years old, from Ohio to Clark County, TIl.. in 1840, where the 
family remained five years, and then settled in Cumberland County, 
Ill. His early life was spent in hard routine farm Tabor until of age, 
when he enlisted in the One Hundred and Twenty-Third Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and was with his regiment in all its battles. 
He was esteemed by officers and comrades for his courage and dar- 
ing, being freqnently detailed to perform special, responsible duty, 
which required great risk and good judgment. At the close of the 
war he returned home and gave his attention to farming, in which 
he has been very successful. Ile first rented for six years, but now 
owns 150 acres of finely improved land, and a beautiful residence, 
the result of his own energy and finaneiering. Mr. Smith is social 
and generous, and in consequence has many Feoin’s and commands 
the respect of all who know him. On Jannary 12, 1871, he married 
Miss Eliza Carson. ‘They are the parents of two bright. promising 
little girls—Bertha and Ethel. 

JONATHAN O. SPOHN, farmer, was born in Perry County, 
Ohio, May 16, 1827. In 1840 his father came to Cumberland County 
an] entered 160 acres of land. Our subject. the oldest of nine ehil- 
dren, was the main dependence of his father in the toils and hard-. 
ships incident to pioneer life, and when eighteen years of age, upon 
his father becoming blind, the burden of supporting the family, car- 
ing for an afllicted parent, and the management of the farm devolved 
upon him, which duties he faithfully performed until the death of 
his father, and consequent separation of the family. He served three 
years in the late war of the Rebellion, was twice wounded, and twice 
promoted for valiant service. On September 11, 1851, he was mar- 
ried to Catharine [Shivler, of Ohio. To them have been born six 
children, viz: Franklin, Bianea (now Mrs. George Bartee ), Samuel 
ay Amanda (deceased), Alcina (dece: ised), and an infant 

deceased). 
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CAPT. JAMES W. TRAVIS, farmer. was born in Deceatar 
County, Ind.. January 22. 1841. He eame with his parents to Cum- 
berland County. T]., where he was reared on a farm. In 1861, he 
enlisted in Company H, Thirty-lnghth Hhnois Infantry, and served 
in the war four vears and eight months. At the battle of Liherty 
Gap, Tenn., after many ineffectual attempts had been made, and sev- 
eral lives Jost, in trying to supply an engaged regiment with ammu- 
nition, he with one comrade successfully carried it through an open 
field. undera galling fire directed at them, and distributed it among 
the soldiers: thus saving the day. Tle was a member of the “ Legion 
of Honor.” and elected by his company to the successive ranks of 
Sergeant, Lieutenant and Captain. As an officer, soldier und com- 
panion, he was brave. intrepid, social, and was Iighly esteemed by 
both officers and men. and still enjoys the confidence and respect of 
his few surviving comrades, who are now his neighbors and associates. 
After the war he engaged in farming. which business he is still fol- 
lowing. He has a fine farm of 120 acres of prairie land, and a large, 
fine residence. His possessions ave entirely the result of his own 
industry and good management. On April 26, 1866. he married 
Miss Frances A. Rue, of Jasper County. They have five children, 
viz. Albert A.. William C., James C., Bertha M. and an infant. 

JOHN WADE was born May 2. 1827. Wis first independent 
undertaking in lite was at cighteen years of age, when he attended 
eight acres of land for one year. Then he bought on credit sixty of 
the 200 acres of land he now owns, and resides on. ‘This well tilled 
farm, his fine residenee. and the many improvements, have all been 
accumulated from active, :wduous labor, and the frugal, judicious use 
of money. Mr. W. has acquired a fur literary education, entirely by 
home study. He devoted several vears to the study of Theology, 
and was ordained « minister in the Christian Church, in which eall- 
ing he has been actively engaged up to a year since, when he retired 
owing to illness in his fumily. Such have been the benefits of his 
teaching and example, that their influence for good will live after 
him. On May 20, 1847, he married Martha Featheringill, of Cumber- 
land County. They are parents of ten children, only five of whom 
are living, viz: Jolm H., Levina (now Mas. DeVall), Delitta Him 
Mary E., and Hattie. 

SAMUEL WELKER, farmer. was born in Stark County, Ohio, 
May 14. 1835. When nine years old he came with his parents to 
Cumberland County, Ul., in 1844. THis father opened a farm of 160 
acres, At the time of lis settlement there were no neighbors within 
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two miles. and our subject walked four miles to school for three win- 
ters. Church services were held at residences: assisted in building 
the first church erected in the township, at Hazel Dell, in 1862. The 
first school he attended in the county was ina rude loe-structure 
without a nail in it. with greased paper for windows and slubs tor 
seats. With these meagre advantages and home study, and close 
application, he aequired a good business edueation. as well as quali- 
fying himselfas a teacher. [le taught school when eighteen years 
old, one term: then firmed until he was of age, when he went to 
earpentering which he followed for twelve years. He had no sueh 
conveniences tor fine work as are now possessed by the trade; used 
wooden pins in lieu of nails; went forty-five miles for building mate- 
rial, tools, ete. In domestic needs they also endured the hardships and 
privations incident to pionecr life—having wheat bread but onee a 
vear. and until horse-mills were intr oduced, had to grate corn for meal 
tomake the bread. Te first broke prairie with five yoke of oxen and 
a wood plow faced with steel. His father introdueed the first steel 
plow in the township, and owned the first saw-mill. In 1861, our 
subject gave his attention to farming, located on and improved the 
farm,on which he now resides. Tee was an early Abolitionist and 
Old-line Whig, and now a Republican in politics. He is now Tax- 
Collector, and has been School Trustee and Overseer of the Poor; isan 
ardent temperance worker, and a member of the Christian Church. 
On January 1. 1861, he married Matilda DeVall. To them have 
been born three childyen, viz.: Mary (deceased). Willie (deceased), 
and Emia,. now seventeen years old, well edueated and highly aecom- 
plished in music. They are also rising a brieht little. eirl—Rose 
Hosier. 

WILLIAM WELKER was born in Stark County, Ohio, May 
10. 1840. He came with his parents to Cumberland County, I1., in 
Ist4; secured a good business education by close application in home 
study. He he ona farm until he was sixteen years of age, when 
he commenced life for himself. He first worked two years as a day 
laborer; then learned the carpenters’ trade with his brother Samuel 
(whose sketch is elsewhere given), and followed that trade tor sev- 
eral years, until 1861. when he went to McLean County, Hl., but 
returned the sume year, and enlisted in Company F, Fifty-Ninth li- 
nois Volunteer Infantry. For valiant conduct at Pea Ridge, Ark., 
he won promotion to First Sere geant, at which battle he was wounded. 
He participated in the ittles of S Stone River, Liberty Gap, Perry- 
ville, Pea Ridge, Chickam: auga, and many others. He wasa member 
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of and with the brigade that fought ‘above the clouds” at Look- 
out Mountain. He was mustered out December 8, 1865; returned 
to Cumberland County, IH.. and bought his present farm of eighty 
neres, Which is well improved, with a good house, a fine orchard, ete., 
his accumulations by personal effort. On April 8, 18638, he married 
Annie Yates, of Crooked Creek Township, a very intelligent and 
amiable young lady. Three children, Leslie L., Zadie (deceased), and 
Laura E., have been born to them. Mr. and Mrs. W. are members 
of the Universalist Church, are generous and charitable, snd held in 
high esteem by their neighbors and associates. 

ROBERT YELTON, farmer. was born in Covington, Ky., 
March 28, 1827. He began lite for himself at the age of twenty-one 
years, and on March 21, 1850, was married to Jeannette Jerhard, of 
Shelby County, Ind. She has borne her husband eight children, viz.: 
Elias (deceased), Mahala, Jeannette. Jacob (deceased), Alexander 
(deceased), Susan (now Mrs. Toney), John (deceased), Hannah 
(now Mrs. Stevens). In 1851, they moved to Jasper County, Iil., 
where he engaged in farming for thirteen years, when they came to 
Cumberland County; and boughs the farm where they now reside. 
Hlis entire property—his farm of 220 acres of productive prairie 
land; his brick residence, and the many surrounding im provements— 
have been accumulated and built up by a lite of indefatigable energy 
and frugality, both of himself and wife. In all his business relations, 
active and industrious, yet honorable, he has won the esteem of all 
who know him. 
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DAVID BEALS, farmer, was born October 6, 1846, in Cum- 
berland County, I]. He enlisted August 1, 1862, in One Hundred 
in and ‘Twenty-Third IJinois Volunteer Infantry. He took part 
the battle of Perryville, and received a shot which took off the first 
jomt of the ereat fmger of the left hand. He contin- 
ued with his command notwithstanding his wound. He was 
under Gen. Buell, and consequently traversed the entire State of Ken 
tucky. From Perryville they went to Munfordville, thence to 
Glasco, thence to Castalian Springs, Tenn. The regiment proved 
itself very serviceable at all these points. At the latter place, on 
Christmas day, 1862, the regiment took the noted “rabbit hunt.” 
The regiment would surround forty acres and then close in, some- 
times “encircling several hundred of the little animals. They 
returned in the evening with more than 1,700 rabbits, and it was not 
avery good day tor rabbits either. From there to Horse Shoe Cave, 
Ky., thence to Murfreesboro, Tenn., where they were mounted, and 
then they scouted the State of Tennessee. In June, 1863, while mak- 
ing his horse jump «a ditch, his gun was discharged into his foot. He 
never returned tothe regiment. For fifteen months he never touched 
that foot to the ground. He now draws a_ pension, owing to that 
wound. His discharge dates June 30, 1865. He was married, Decem- 
ber 14, 1865, to Mary E. Coleman, of Coles County. These par- 
ents have nine children, viz.: Sarah C., Minnie L., Lorin E., Phi- 
lyney, Ida B., William A., Eddie A., Simon N., and Viola. Sarah C. 
died July 13, 1870, in her fifth year; Minnie L. died December 13, 
1870, in her second year; Eddie A. died August 23, 1869, in infancy. 
Mr. and Mrs. B. have both been members of the C. P. Church for 
more than cighteen years. Mr. B. isa member of the I. O. O. F., 
and in politics he isa Republican. He is numbered among the first- 
elass men of the county. 

Smon O. Bears, farmer and broom-maker, was born Janu- 
ary 16, 1844, in Coles (now Cumberland) County, Dl. He 
was born and raised in the same house. His parents are Levi 
and Catharine A. Beals, the former from Ohio, the latter trom 
Kentucky. he father was minister, farmer, teacher and shoe- 
maker. He was a regularly ordained minister of the C. P. 
Church, and preached in the Beals neighborhood at the following 
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places: Goose Nest, Pleasantville, Cottonwood, Woodbury, Para- 
dise and Dionia. He owned 200 acres of land when he died, and was 
a well-to-do farmer. He taught subseription schools in a number of 
places in different neighborhoods. He was very successful as a 
teacher. He was considered an expert in those days in making a 
good, neat fitting boot or shoe. His death occurred September 10, 
1854, in the thirty-ninth year of hisage. lis wife is still living on 
the sume farm to which they came after their marringe, forty-seven 
years ago. These parents had eight children, six of whom are now 
living. Susan, the oldest, died a few days before the futher, at the 
age of seventeen. Matilda J. died in 1846, at the age of four years. 
His widow married Rev. Samuel Landers, by whom she had two 
children. He has been a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, and was a missionary preaching to the slaves in Ken_ 
tucky. Later, he joined the C. P. Church, and preached about 
twenty-six years. He died in 1880. He was a private in the war of 
1812. His widow now draws a pension for services he rendered in that 
war. Simon O., the fourth of the children, and our subject, attended 
schoo] with a good degree of punctuality until his father’s death. At 
the age of eight years he made two pairs of shoes from scraps. They 
were neat and nice. One pair exactly fitted the lady who is now his 
wife, and the other pair a younger brother. The remuneration for 
the two pair of shoes was four and one half pounds of sugar, which 
was exactly the price asked. From his twelfth to his eighteenth 
year he worked at earpentering and farming. Ife enlisted August 6, 
1862, in the One Hundred and Twenty-Third Hlinois Volunteer 
Infantry. He took part in the battle of Perryville, was charging 
on the Rebs when a flinder of shell struck him on the head, knocking 
him senseless. He fell und lay, he does not know how long. When 
he was restored to consciousness he was confronted by a Texan Ran- 
ger, demanding that he “mareh.” ‘This was a physical impossibility, 
and so thought the T. R. The latter dismounted, threw him on his 
horse behind the saddle, then mounting himself, they were soon moy- 
ing to the rear at full speed. After reaching the rear, for three 
days and nights they gave him no food. He was then at the court 
house at Harrodsburg, Ky.; at the end of that time they compelled 
him to march thirty miles, which he did before receiving any food 
He was then transferred to Benton Barracks Parole Camp, at Saint 
Louis. Ile was absent from the command about five months, and at 
home about four months of this time. Tle then returned to his com- 
mand. The next engugement in which he took part was at Milton, 
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Tenn. Ue returned home on a furlough in February, 1864, and was 
married February 29, to Sarah M. Bresee. She is the daughter of 
E. D. and F. (lays) Bresee, of this county. Mr. Beals returned to 
the army soon after marriage, but was not able for field duty after 
May, 1863. His discharge dates March 27, 1865. During his sick- 
ness he wis in Armory Square Hospital. Dr. D. W. Bliss, one of 
President Gartield’s physicians, was the surgeon in charge. His 
signature is on Mr. Beals’ discharge. Later, he returned home and 
engaged in farming and broom-making, in both of which occupations 
he has been reasonably successful. He is honored and respeeted as 
one of the responsible citizens of the county. To Mr. and Mrs. B. 
were born five children, viz.: Stella B., Perry, Arthur N., Leonard 
C., and Erva Ek. Perry died in infancy... Both parents are members 
of the C. P. Church. The former has been an elder in the church 
for several years. IIe is a member of the Masonie Order, also of the 
J. 0. O. F. In polities he is a Republican. 

REUBEN BLOOMFIELD, farmer and merehant, was born 
July 11, A. D. 1819, in Wayne County, Ind., where his father and 
mother, Robert Bloomfield and Mary Lewis, were married in 1818. 
In the spring of 1821 they moved to Crawford County, Hl., which 
was but sparsely settled with the whites. Living there some six 
years, they moved to Edgar County. They had two children—Reu- 
ben and Mahala. It was here where Renben got his education, 
attending school in the log schoolhouse. He gained a fair education 
and taught school in the neighborhood where he was raised some 
five years. Reuben was married to Eliza Jane McBride, daughter of 
Charles MeBride, who moved with his family some year or two pre- 
vious, from Mercer County, Ky., and settled on Big Creek, in Edgar 
County, Il]. Reuben, after he was married some three or four years, 
moved to Clark County, Tl., living in Marshall, the county-seat of 
Clark, where his wife, Eliza Jane, died, October 1, 1852. By her 
he had six children, only one of whom is living. Martha P. and 
George D. lived till they grew to be men and women. Reuben, after 
the death of his wife, went to live with his father and mother, who 
were then living in Auburn, Clark Co., Ill., where he remained until 
the October following, when he moved to Greenup, the then county- 
seat of Cumberland County, where he engaged in the mereantile bus- 
iness, audin the meantime was appointed Postmaster of said place. 
He then married, for his second wife, Mrs. Charlotte Beck, the 
widow of William Beek, late of Owen County, Ind., and daughter of 
Abner Goodwin, who resided and died in Mill Grove, Owen Co., 
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Ind. Having a brother, Dr. T. H. Goodwin, who was well and 
favorably known in this county, living in Greenup, IIl., she was. 
induced. after the death of her husband, to move to this county, and 
bought land and settled in Cottonwood Township, where Reuben 
and Charlotte were married, on the 11th of October, 1853. He, with 
his two children, Martha and George D., and her two, William and 
Melissa, commeneed life anew, with but 2 small share of this world’s 
goods, but with a determination to succeed. They have had four 
children, two daughters and & son, viz.: Odessa, then first 
born, dying in infiney; Nevada, Sonora and Robert G., still liv- 
ing. Nevada is the wife of Thomas Warne, an attorney of 
Toledo, Ill. Sonora is the wife of Wilhs I. Clark, ail of 
Cumberland County. Robert G., his youngest child and son, is 
now twenty-three years of age, and a young man of considerable 
promise. Heis now attending Rush Medical College, Chicago, 
witha prospect of graduating at the close of the session for 1883-84. 
William and Melissa Beck are still living. William is living in 
Washington Territory, single, and in easy cireumstances. Robert 
Scott, and his wife Melissa, are living in this township, and are in 
good circumstances. Martha, his daughter, married Joseph Scott, 
and died shortly after she was married. George D., his only child liv- 
ing by his first wife, lives in Toledo, having married Martha A. Ross, 
of that place. Reuben lived here some three years and a half. Dur- 
ing his residence in Greenup, the county-seat agitation took place, 
which resulted in its removal from Greenup to Prairie City. In this 
contest Reuben took the stand that the county-seat should remain at 
Greenup; but after a bitter contest was beaten. Soon after he moved 
to his farm in Cottonwood Township, where he worked and opened 
un extensive farm with his own hands. During this time he 
filled various offices of trust, such as Justice of the Peace and 
Supervisor of his township. In 1865 he was elected County 
Judge to fill a vacancy, and at the next election, which took 
place in November, 1866, was nominated for the same oflice by 
the Democratic party and was elected by something over 100 
votes. At the close of this term he was re-nominated and 
re-clected, holding the oflice for four vears, at the close of 
which he chose to retire to private life. Buying an interest 
inethe drug store of Il. & J. H. Yanaway, heveugaeved in ie 
drug trade, in which business he remained for some three years, 
being quite successful in business. Te dissolved partnership with 
his partner, Israel Yanaway, and bonght out J. UL. Morgan, who 
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was carrying ona general mereantile business in Prairie City, now 
Toledo, where he remained selling goods some nine or ten years, 
during which time he did an extensive business. In the fall of 1574 
he was nominated by the Independent party for State Senator, with- 
ont any solicitation on his part, receiving a large and creditable vote. 
Selling out. his store, he again returned to private life. But being 
of an energetic and industrious nature, he could not remain long 
idle, so the next spring he again went into business with H. Rhoads, 
of Toledo, engaging in the hardware trade, in which business he 
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continued forsome two years. Not liking the hardware business, he 
dissolved with his partner and moved back to his farm, in Cotton- 
wood Township, where he has built an extensive store-room, and 
filled it with such goods as are suitable to the farm, and such as the 
farmer needs, where he has had a post-oftice established called Brad- 
bury, of which he is Postmaster. He has built one of the neatest 
residences for himself that is in the county, where he expects to 
remain and end his days, now being past sixty-four years of age. 
JAMES A. CARRELL, firmer and stock-raiser, was born 
November 9, 1841 (forty-two years ago this day),in Morgan County, 
Ind. His parents are John H. and Catherine E. (Laughhn) Carrell, 
the former a native of Kentucky, the latter of Indiana. The father 
was a farmer, a member with his wife of the Society of Friends, and 
in polities a Democrat. He is living at present with Ins son James; 
is ina helpless condition; his age, sixty-five. The mother is still 
living at the age of sixty. These parents had fifteen children, five 
of whom arenow living. James A. made his father’s house his home 
until he was twenty-one. The tollowing five years he spent in tray- 
eling; was in Missouri, Nebraska, Towa, Colorado, Arkansas, ete, 
He was married in September, 1866, to Sarah A. Heddins, of this 
county. At this time he owned no land, but farmed near where he 
now lives. Ile bought a small firm of twenty acres in 1869, and 
has been adding since, until he now owns 100 aeres of good land. 
He has been quite suceessful, all things considered, in his business 
relations. .In 1874 he was elected Collector of this township. He 
served as Commissioner of Highways the three years following. Te 
is at present Supervisor of his township. All the above offices he 
filled to the satisfaction of his constituency. He is classed among 
the responsible, well-to-do farmers of the county. By his first wife 
he had five children—Thomas C., Luther F., Eleazer O., Parmelia J. 
and kdwin I. Thomas C. died at the age of nine months, in 1868. 
Eleazer died in 1875, at the age of four years. Mrs. C. died July 29, 
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1876, at the age of thirty-four years. Ma. C. married, for his second 
wife, Hepsy J. Starbuck, of this county. Their children are 
Letha, who died in infancy; Ross and Horra M. Mr. C. is a member 
of the K. of H., and in polities a Democrat. 

WILLIAM A. DOYAL, retired farmer, was born June 13, 
1824, in Crawford County, I]. His parents are Hugh and Rachel 
(Eaton) Doyal, the father a native of Kentucky, the mother of South 
Carolina. The father was a farmer and plasterer, having done the 
first plastering that was done in Charleston, Coles County, IIl.; also 
eut the first timber that was eut off the site where that town now 
stands. He died about the year 1852. The mother is still living, at 
the advanced age of eighty years. These parents had eighteen chil- 
dren, only seven of whom are now living. Our subject came with 
his parents trom Crawford County to Clark Connty, where they 
remained but a short time, and then came to Coles County. The 
county was very new then, as this was in 1828. The nearest neighbor 
was three miles, and the next nearest three and one-half miles away. 
At that time, our subject states, they had no house. They lived in 
the woods until a eabin was built. The Indians had wigwams 
within a mile of their cabin. They made frequent visits to 
Mr. Doyal’s cabin, but would leave their weapons on the outside. 
Our subject’s maternal grandfather was killed by the Indians 
in Crawford County, Ill. After a few vears, the father bought 
an old blind mare, and with her they planted and attended a 
crop. From her they raised a colt, and then another. The first team 
he owned came from those colts. In this fast age that would seem 
a very slow way, but it is a very sure way, as our subject can testify- 
They made a sled, put on a box, and our subject rode that old mare, 
she pulling the sled, the box filled with eges, poultry, butter, and 
such other commodities as they had to spare, to the nearest market. 
In this way the family was supported. The mill was so far away 
that it took three days to go and return with the grist. In winter, 
many times they would boil the corn and grate it through a grater, 
improvised by their own hands with tin and an awl punch. It was 
many yeurs before they had a mill within a few miles. From this 
mode of procedure, we can learn of the hardships and deprivations 
endured by the pioneers in the western wilds of the great State of 
IWinois. Mr. Doyal bought 120 acres, where he now lives, in the 
fall of 1852. He went to California ava the overland route, in 1550. 
The trip lasted from the 18th of March to the 27th of August. 
There were 103 men started on that trip from Saint Joseph, Mo. 
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Several died on the way. Mr. D. teamed for several months, and 
then went to mining, with tolerable success; made enough to buy 
the above farm on his return. He returned in the fall of 1851, by 
water. They encountered a storm, whieh was the most impressive 
sight he ever saw. Some were praying, some drinking, others play- 
ing ecards and making light of what, to many, was a very serious mat- 
ter. They tore out the inside of the vessel to make steam, that they 
might land at Savannah. He “batched” for one year, and raised his 
first crop. He was married February 20, 1853, to Rebeeca McCord, 
of Coles County. Ezra L., Cordelia, Richard E., an infant, Rachel 
E., and James TL. are their children. Ezra L. married Sallie Clem, 
of this county; Cordelia was the wife of R. R. Wood, of Moultrie 
County. Their children are: William C., and an intant, unnamed. 
Her death occurred at the age of twenty-four. Rachel was the wife 
of George W. Light, of this county. Ter death oceurred April 7, 
1883, in her twenty-fourth year. James IT. died at the age of fifteen, 
september 7, 1581. Mrs. (McCord) Doyal died August 25, 1874, at 
mie avec of about forty-five years. Mr. Doyal was next married 
on June 23, 1875, to Jane McCord, of this county. He has been 
quite successful in business. — ILe 1s nicely located, in Section 28 ; 
has a pleasant, happy home, and owns 256 acres of well 
improved land. IIe is numbered among the responsible, honest pio- 
neer settlers of this county. He is amember of the Seventh Advent 
Church, as is also his wife. In polities, he is a Republican. 
ALONZO GRAFTON, farmer and teacher, was born October 5,. 
1839, in Champaign County, Ohio. His parents are Thomas and 
Mary (Weaver) Gratton, both natives of Ohio. The father is a 
farmer and carpenter, and is still living, near Olney, Il. The mother 
died May 2, 1877, at the age of fifty-two. Both parents were mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh. They had seven children, 
three of whom are now living. Our subject had good school advan- 
tages. Going to school, farming and working at the earpenter’s trade 
were his youthful employments. [fe was married February 14, 1861, 
to Sallie Heath, of Logan County, Ohio. She is the daughter of 
Henry and Corinda Heath, now of Charleston, Coles County, II. 
He enlisted August 8, 1862, in the Forty-Vifth Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry. They were for about one year mounted infantry. My. G. 
was on detached duty forabout cight months after enlisting. He 
took part in many battles, first in the siege of Knoxville, at Resaca, 
Kenesaw Mountain, and all the engagements of the Atlanta cam- 
puign. He never missedany; then came with Thomas to Franklin, 
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which was as hard a fought battle as he ever was in; thence in a two 
days battle at Nashville, which drove Hood across the Tennessee 
River; went into winter quarters at Huntsville, thence through 
East Tennessee, where they were when the war closed. His dis- 
charge dates June, 1865. He served three years lacking two months. 
He never had any sickness, never had a wound worth mentioning. 
He went inas private, served two years as orderly, and returned 
Second-Lieutenant. He was with the command all the time except 
while on detached duty; never was a prisoner; never had a furlough; 
in short, he was remarkably fortunate. On returning, in 1865, he 
eame to where he now lives, in Section 32, and has been here 
ever since. I{e has been engaged in teaching every winter since, save 
one. IJlas taught seven terms in his home district. No one in the 
county, perhaps, has a better record as teacher. Tle does a good 
share of other business, such as farming, teaching music, carpenter- 
ing, ete: To Mr. and Mrs. G. were born sixeclaldren: Gammel B. 
Mary C., James T., John K., Musa M., and Harry B. James T-. died 
April 3, 1867, at the age of nine months. Carric B. is the wife of 
William Judson, of this county, married December 22, 1581. Mrs. 
G. isa member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. In polities, Mr. 
G. is Republican. 

JOIIN TEDDINS, tarmer, was born April 11, 1821, in Dela- 
ware County, Ohio. His parents are Isaiah and Siloma Ifeddins. 
The father was a farmer. a volunteer in the war of 1812, and the son 
of a Revolutionary soldier. Isainh died about the year 1865. Ile 
and wite were both members of the Methodist Mpiscopal Church. 
The mother was born and raised in the edge of New York State, 
married in Ohio, and is now living, at the age of cighty, in Coles 
County, Il]. These parents had eleven boys and two girls, four of 
whom are yet. Living. John, our subject, was raised on the farm. 
Ue had fair schooling for those days. He worked for his father until 
he was twenty-one, being the oldest of the family; obedient. and 
industrious, he was very serviceable to his father, who was an invalid. 
Ile was married April 18, 1842, to Catherine Carpenter, of Delaware 
County, Ohio. Ile stayed in Delaware County, and rented for two 
years, when he bought a good team and wagon, and started for the 
West. He landed in Cumberland County, September 29, 1844, and 
has been here ever since. On arriving, $45, one team and wagon, 
wife and baby, were all his earthly possessions. The team and 
wagon, valued at $130, he traded for eighty acres of land. He has 
been adding to that until he now owns 250 acres. Ile has been very 
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suecesstul in business, and is counted among the best farmers in the 
county. [fe is a pioneer resident, and few persons in the county are 
deserving of more respect than he is. Terre Haute, in those days, 
was the place of market. In 1845, Mr. H. took five dozen of nice 
young chickens to market. The first dozen he sold for seventy-five 
eents. He worked all day selling the other four dozen, dribbing the 
dast twenty-four out at the rate of thirty-seven and one-half cents 
per dozen. On coming home, he told his wife he was disgusted with 
the chicken peddling business. He has never been there with a 
chicken since. [is children are: Sarah A., Isaiah, Mary J. and Eime- 
line. The rest died under three years of age. Sarah A. was the wife 
of James A. Carrell, elsewhere mentioned. Isainh married Mary A. 
Fletcher, of this county, December 24, 1876. Their children are: 
Charles M. and George E. Isaiah, the father, is the only one of his 
father’s children living. He lives with his father on the home place, 
Section 11, Township 10, Range 9. Mary J. was the wife of Paris G. 
Carrell, of this county. IIer death occurred Mareh 17, 1878, aged 
twenty-nine years. Her children are: Ida C. and Joln W. Emeline 
died at the age of cight years. Thus we see that of a large family, 
the father and son are all that are left. Mrs. Heddins, the mother, 
dicd November 1, 1875, aged fifty-four years. In polities, Mr. H. is 
a Democrat. 

WILLIAM E. LAKE, farmer and teacher, was born in Ben- 
nington County, Vt., September 27, 1834. His parents are Jchisha 
and Prudence (Holmes) Lake. the father a native of Rhode Island, 
the mother of Connecticut. The father was a farmer and teacher, 
having tanght twenty-one years. He died in 1857, aged fifty-three. 
He was 2 member of the legislature of his State for two terms, and 
took an active part in the affnirs of the State. In polities, he was ¢ 
Democrat. The mother is still living, in Lake County, this State, 
at the advanced age of seventy-seven. She is a member of the Bap- 
tist Church. William E. had good school advantages. He landed, 
with his parents, at Waukeean, Il]., the day he was twelve years of 
age. He attended school and worked on the farm with his father 
until he was twelve years of age. Ie then entered and attended 
an academy at Wauconda, Hl. [He remained in Lake County until 
1857, when he packed his trunk and eame to this eonnty, i 
search of a school. Tis first school was taught near the town 
of Neoga. [fe attended school the summer of 1858, and taught 
again in the winter of 1858-59. He was married June 3, 1860, to 
Henrictta Kemper, of this county. Teaching was his occupation the 
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following three years. In 1863, he was clected County Superintend- 
ent of Schools of Cumberland County, on the Democratic ticket. 
He was re-elected in 1865, and again in 1869, his term expiring in 
1873, making ten years of continued service as County Superintend- 
ent. His majority at each eleetion was very large, one township, 
Cottonwood, casting its entire vote for him, irrespective of party, at 
the first cleetion. In this township he had formerly served as Clerks 
and was well known to all who favored him with their votes. He 
continued teaching and farming until 1881, when he was appointed 
by the Board of Supervisors to fill the vacaney (caused bya change in 
the State Constitution) of County Superintendent of Schools. This 
term expired Decemher 1, 1882. It will be seen that he has filled 
the oftice of County Superintendent for eleven years, and has had 
much to do with shaping the educational affairs of his county, which 
speaks well for the appreciation in which he was held by his con- 
stituency. He owns eighty acres of land, well improved, and, as a 
farmer, is classed among the respectable and responsible. To Mr. 
and Mrs. Lake have been born eight children, viz.: George M., Ida A., 
Charles H., Lula, Albert, Warren, Hattie, and William MI. Warren 
died at the age of eight months. Ida A. is engaged in teaching her 
third term, and gives good satisfaction. The rest of the children are 
living with their parents. Both parents are members of the Uni- 
versalist Church. Mr. L. is a member of the Masonic Order, bemg 
one of the charter members of Prairie City Lodge. No. 578. In pol- 
itics, he is a Democrat. Mr. L. is still engaged in teaching. He is 
now teaching in the same district where he tanght twenty-three 
years ago. Je has a very pleasant school, and in all his experience 
as a teacher he never applied for a school, sinee his first school in 1857. 

WILLIAM R. McCANDLISH, farmer and tile manufacturer, 
was born April 8, 1847, in Perry County, Ohio. His parents are Will- 
iam B. and Rebecea (Ross) MeCandlish, both natives of Ohio. The 
father was farmer and the cabinet-maker of the county. His death 
occurred in 1849. He and wife were members of the Presbyterian 
Church. In politics he was a» Democrat. The mother died in 1875, 
at the age of fifty-five. These parents had tive children: Jane, James 
A., Nancy, Georgeand William. Theyareall living. James A. was 
the first Republican Sheriff ever cleeted in this county. He served 
three terms. William R.was engaged in his youthful days attending: 
school in the winter and working on the farm in the summer. He 
vume West in 1866. He followed shipping poultry at first. Later, 
shipping stock East engaged his attention. He began thrming twelve 
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years ago, und it has been attended with very fair success. He now 
owns 130acres, 120 of which is improved land. He is clissed among 
the responsible, well-to-do farmers of the county. April, 1883, he 
engaged in the tile business. [le now owns one of the three tile factories 
in the county. He has alot of good, first-class tile ready for sale. His 
business ontlook is very flattering. He was married April 8, 1873, 
to Emma Holsapple, of this county, a native of Indiana. Their 
children are, Le Roy, Minnie B., Owen R., Luke A. and Edna C. 
Le Roy died December 1, 1876, aged two years. Mrs. McCandlish is 
amember of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. McCandlish is a 
member of the Masonic Order, and politically a Republican. 
BAXTER W. McPHERSON was born in ANegheny County, 
Penn., June 21,1851. His parentsare Wright and Catherine McePher- 
son, the former a native of Pennsylvania, the latter of Delaware. These 
parents had eight children, all of whom are now living and married. 
They celebrated their golden wedding, October 28, 1883. These 
parents are now living in Neoga Township, this county, and are hav- 
ing as good health as could be expected in those of their uge. The 
father is a farmer. His sons Isaac and George served in the late war. 
The mother is a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Baxter 
W. came with his parents to this county in 1865, and helped his father 
improve a farm of 156 acres. He met with an accident at the age of 
eightcen, by which he lost his leg. He was cutting corn in Montgom- 
ery County, and cut his knee with the corn-knife. It began bleeding 
about eight hours after, and great pain was caused therefrom. He 
came on the train the next day with his brother-in-law, J. I. Smith, 
to Mattoon, and remained there a week under care of Dr. Morris. He 
then came home and was suffering terribly. He was attended then 
by Dr. Richardson and brother; later, Drs. Mason and Byers were 
ealled in. Twenty days after the accident, November 10, 1869, his 
right leg was amputated six inches below the body. They began at 
six o'clock in the evening to give him chloroform, and it was near 
eleven o'clock the next day before the work was completed. He was 
so reduced in flesh, and so weak, they had to use the greatest care. 
He began going about, the middle of the following January. He sat 
up in bed on NewYear’s day, at the infair of his brother Isaac. In the 
spring he boughta team, hired a hand, and farmed thirty acres of corn 
and twenty of oats. Ile has farmed several seasons since that, by him- 
self, using the sulky plow. We was very successful in farming. He 
attended sehool, and later the Normal School, and has tanght every 
winter and three summers, {rom 1871 until 1881. Ile attended the 
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Normal School and academy several terms during that time. He had 
good success as a teacher, as hundreds who are his pupils and patrons 
ean testify. His services as teacher are in good demand even yet. He 
has been engaged in the insurance business the past five years, and 
has had very good success at that also. Mr. MePherson, notwith- 
standing his crippled condition, is a man of wonderful activity, and 
has the eternal grit and gimp to make a success of any business he 
undertakes. He is reckoned among the good, responsible, and well- 
to-do citizens of the county. He represents the following first-class 
insurance companies, viz.: The Phoenix, of Brooklyn, The Rockford, 
of Rockford, The Aineriecan, of Chicago, The Boston Underwriters’, 
and the Fire Association of London. He does a good business, and is 
worthy of the patronage of his community, being in every way respon- 
sible. He was married February 20, 1876, to Annette Jones, of this 
county. Two children,Clara and Mercy, have blessed this union. Clara 
died October 1, 1852, aged six years. She was a most promising child, 
being able to read intelligently in the advance readers. Both parents 
are members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. McPherson isa 
member of the I. O. O. F., and in politics a Democrat. 

DAVID MICHAEL, farmer, was born January 8, 1818, in Davie 
County, N. C. His parents are David and Eva B. (Shut) Michael, 
both natives of North Carolina, and of German descent. The father 
was a farmer and died in 1862, at the age of seventy-two. He was 
a private in the war of 1812. Both parents were members of the 
Baptist Church. The mother died m 1866, at the age of seventy-six. 
They came from North Carolina to Tennessee; there they remained 
several years, thence to Indiana, later to Illinois, where they arrived 
nearly sixty years ago. They landed in Coles, and later moved to 
Cumberland County. They were umong the early settlers of Coles 
County. In polities he was a Whig, later a Republican who favored a 
vigorous prosecution of the war. They had eleven children, only seven 
of whom are now living. David, the fifth of the ehildren, came with 
his parents to Illinois at the age of ten years. Schools were of the ” 
subscription kind in those days, and his tather being a poor man, it 
is easy to see that his school advantages were what would he called 
very poor in these days of free schools. On arriving, his father had 
one dollar in money, one cart, a yoke of small cattle, and bed cloth 
ing as much as could be carried under a man’s arm. Tis father on 
arriving, worked for one half bushel of corna day, and his son reeeived 
apeck. David has cradled grain all day for thirty-seven and a half 
cents, and at other times has bound after a eradle an entire day for 
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the same amount. The father bought forty acres of land and paid for 
it largely in making rails at twenty cents per hundred. IIe entered 
forty acres-in Cumberland after selling his forty acrés in Coles County. 
David, our subject, was married in 1842, to Lucy Alexander, of Ken- 
tucky. They had twenty children, only six of whom are now living, 
mig: David A., Barbara E., Charles W.. ‘Marilia J., Isaac A. and 
Mary L. The mother died November 9, 1876, at the age of fifty. She 
was a member of the Baptist Church. Mr. M.’s second marriage 
was to Mary Oakley, of Kentucky. She had tive children by 
a former husband, Pleasant Oukley. She died April 27, 1879. His 
third marriage occurred December 27, 1879, to Jane Hays, of this 
county, but a native of Ohio. She had two children by a former hus- 
band, William Hays. James M. and Catharine F. are their names. 
My. M. has been reasonably suecesstul in business, having raised a large 
family, and now owning 320 acres of land, the most of which is well- 
improved. Ie is classed among the wealthy, substantial and respon- 
sible farmers of the county. Politically he is a Republican. 

FRANCIS MILLER, farmer, was born December 12, 1827, in 
Greene County, Ind. His parents are Wyatt and Mary (Bland) 
Miller, the father a native of Kentucky, the mother of North Carolina. 
The father diedin 1876, aged aboutsixty. He was a farmer, a member 
of the Baptist Church, and politically a Whig, later a Republican. The 
mother died in 1846, aged forty-six. They had seven children, six now 
living. Our subject attended school some in the log cabin of other 
days, by going several miles. [le was married in 1851 to Nancy Mock, 
of Greene County, Ind. Her parents are David and Elizabeth Mock, 
natives of North Carolina. David’s father was Captain in the Revolu- 
tionary war. Mr. M. and wife remained in Indiana until 1853, when 
they came to the farm on which they now live in Section 9, Township 
10, Range 8. He bought eighty acres on coming, and has been adding 
until he now owns 260 acres, all of which is improved land except what 
isin timber. Le has been very successful in business; has a nice home 
and surroundings which indicate taste, prosperity and happiness. He 
is classed among the best farmers of his county. ‘To Mr. and Mrs. Mil- 
ler are born five children; William D., John L., Calvin C., Cedorah 
and Owen C. William D. died in 1857, aged about six years. John 
lL. died in 1881, aged 25 years. He was married January, 1878, to 
Casandra Gillman, of this eounty. Ife left two ehildren, Ada and 
Lewis. Calvin C. died about the year 1859, aged two years. Mrs. 
M. isa member of the Baptist, Mr. M. of the Universalist: Church. 
Me isa member of the Masonic order, also of the Republican party. 
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DAVID F. RANDOLPH, farmer, was born January 30, 1830, 
in Shelby County, Ind. His parents are Samuel and Naney (Hill) 
Randolph, both natives of Virginia. The father was farmer, doctor 
and minister. Both parents were members of the Baptist Church. 
In {medicine he was a regular practitioner of the Botanic School. He 
died in 1865, at the age of seventy years. In politics he was a Dem- 
ocrat. The mother died in 1852, at the age of about fifty-seven. 
These parents had twelve children, only four of whom are now liv- 
ing. David F., our subject, had moderately good school advantages. 
He averaged abont a month at school during the winter, and worked 
on the farm during thesummer. At the age of twenty-two he went 
with his parents from Shelby to Owen County, Ind., and settled on a 
farm. He worked for his father until,his marriage, which occurred 
September 22, 1853, to Martha A. Vaughn, of Owen County, Ind} 
These parents have had eleven children—Isabel, Rebecca A., Mary A., 
John, Thomas, Samuel, Uriah, Elizabeth M., Naney, Louisa and 
Lucinda. Samuel died June 25, 1870, at the age of seven. Mary 
A. died in April, 1878, at the age of twenty-two. She was the wife of 
John Pritchett, of this county. Her echild’snameis Martha A. Isa- 
bel is the wife of Abraham Icenogle, ot this county. Their children 
are Joseph D., John C., James T., and William W. Rebecea A. is 
the wife of John Sparks. Martha J., their child, died m infancy, 
Mr. R. came to this county in 1856, and settled on the farm where 
he now resides. When he came he brought $1,000, which was 
largely invested in Jand. [He now owns more than 300 acres, after 
having given more than 100 to the children. It will be seen that 
Mr. R. has raised a large family, and has been very successful in 
business. He is beautifully situated in a large brick house, two miles 
southwest from Johnstown. His surroundings indicate prosperity 
and a comfortable, happy home. In polities Mr. R. is a Greenbacker. 

SAMUEL P. REED, farmer, was born March 18, 1824, in Fay- 
ette County, Ind. His parents are Samuel and Hannah (Long) 
Reed, both natives of Virginia. The father died August 11, 1872; at 
the age of about seventy-eight. The mother died in 1855. She was 
a member of the Baptist Church. These parents had nine children, 
four of whom are now living. Samuel P., our subject, was raised on 
the farm, had poor school advantages, came with his parents to Nh. 
nois in 1836, and has been living on the farm where he now resides 
ever since; is consequently one of the old, respected and responsible 
early settlers of the county. Few men are better known for honesty 
and fair dealing thanis Mr. Reed. He has been very successful in bus- 
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mess, now owning nearly 500 acres of land. We was married October 
30, 1853, to Emily Gill, of this State. Their children are James M., 
elsewhere mentioned, Commodore:P., Thomas J., Ada D., William F., 
Varina D., Rosa C., Sterling P., Minnie Z and Rono R. Rosa C. 
died in1879, aged eleven years. Minnie Z. died in 1878, aged three 
months. ‘The other members of the family live with their parents 
on the home farm. 

JAMES M. REED, farmer, was born April 6, 1855, in Cumber- 
land County, Ill. His parents were Samuel P. and Emily Reed, 
elsewhere mentioned. THis minor years were spent at home on his 
father’s farm. [le attended school in winter and worked on the 
farm in summer, and later attended Stockton Academy, in Coles 
County. He thus procured an education which fitted him for teach- 
ing. He attended school under the instruction of Supt. W. E. Lake, 
elsewhere mentioned. Owing to an immense amount of work at 
home he never taught. Ile is very handy with carpenter tools, and 
makes a good hand at rough carpentering. He began working for 
himself on arriving at his majority. His residence is a nice one, 
which he put up himself, in the suburbs of Janesville. He has been 
engaged at spare times during the past five years in studying veter- 
Inary surgery, and has attained a fair proficiency in that science, 
and has calls quite frequently which bring his acquired knowledge 
and skill into useful and profitable practice. He has the nucleus of 
a fine library, treating largely on the diseases and handling of stock, 
and other important topics. Tle farms extensively, and at present 
has some forty acres of wheat which bids fair to give a plentiful 
yield. He has been elected one of the three directors in district No. 
6, the public school of which is located in Janesville, and the new 
building now in the process of erection speaks well for the good 
taste, intelligence and public spirit of the Board, the people of Janes- 
ville and all concerned. Mr. R. was elected Commissioner of High- 
ways more than three years ago. He is one of six who is negotiating 
fora bridge across the Embarrass River, between Cottonwood and 
Union townships. This enterprise will be a great convenience to 
both townships. In the latter as in the former enterprise he is 
acknowledged to be the right man in the right place. No man of his 
years in either township, perhaps, has a better record for filling his 
positions of trust and responsibility than has Mr. R. [le was married 
in March, 1880, to Rosa L. Johnston, of this county. Ter father 
was from Scotland, and died about the year 1860. Her mother is 
still living in Effingham, the wife of Lorenzo Gloyd. To Mr. and 
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Mrs. R. has been born one child—Ilarry Earl. The mother is a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The father, like his erand- 
father, belongs to the “do rights.’ In polities he is a Democrat. 
CARSON P. R. RODGERS, merchant, farmer and postmaster, 
was born November 1, 1840, in Coles County, Ill. His parents are 
Isanc W. and Susannah (Porter) Rodgers, the former a native of 
Tennessee, the latter of North Carolina. Both parents were members 
of the C. P. Chureh. The father was a farmer. He died in 1870, at 
the age of sixty. In politics he was an Abolitionist, belonging to 
that party when it only numbered three or four in the county. He 
was a Republican, after the organization of that party. The mother 
died in 1846, at the age of thirty-three. These parents had four 
children. Carson and Anna E. (now the wife of J. W. Carr, of 
Neoga Township), are the only children living. Carson had such 
school advantages 2s were to be found in the public schools of the coun- 
try districts. Farming has been his occupation almost all his life. He 
taught four schools with fair suecess and satisfaction to his employ- 
ers. Ile was married, October 30, 1866, to Catharine W. Richie, of 
Coles County, Il]., though a native of Kentucky. Her father was 
Alexander Richie, a merchant of Charleston, Ill., well and favorably 
known in that community. To Mr. and Mrs. Rodgers were born 
two children, Henry M. and Violet, both of whom died in infancy, 
The mother died April 14, 1869. She was a member of the Presby- 
terian Church. Mr. Rodgers was next marricd to Martha J. 
Veatch, of Cumberland County, Tl. Their marriage occurred 
March &, 1874. Their children are Isaue W., Kate W., Florence L., 
who was the first child horn in the town of Janesville, II]. Her 
birth dates February 22, 1880. Her death occurred April 18, 1882. 
Mr. R. began for himself in 1866, when he was first married. Until 
his marriage he had worked in the interests of his father. Ife con- 
tinued in the farming business as a specialty until 1877, when he 
began merchandising ina general store at Farmington, Jil. The 
stock was removed to Janesville in 1879, the firm being C. P. Rod- 
gers & Co. and W. M. and R. Hf. Osborn made partners. Later the 
firm name was changed to W. M. & C. P. Rodgers, the latter being 
Postmaster of Janesville as well. This was the first store in the 
town. They now carry the largest stock of dry goods and groceries, 
perhaps, of any firm in this part of the two counties. The indica- 
tions wre they are doing a safe and ineveasing business, which is 
gained largely by strict attention to business and fair dealing. Mr. 
R. is numbered amone the responsible, well-to-do citizens of the 
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county. He isa member of the Presbyterian Church, and in poli- 
ties, a Republican. His wife, Mrs. M. JJ. Rodgers, is a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh. 

WALLACE M. RODGERS, inerchant, Janesville. lil., was 
born March 1, 1847, in Coles County, Hl. His parents are John W. 
and Lovisa (Buleh) Rodgers. His father was a native of Kentueky, 
was a good, honest, well-to-do firmer; in polities a Whig, later a 
Republican. His death occurred May 8, 1864, aged sixty-six years. 
The mother died December 15, 1879, aged seventy-two. Both par- 
ents were members of the C. P. Church. ‘They had nine children, 
tive of whom are now living. Wallace M. worked on the farm, 
elerked and taught school until he was about, the uge of twenty-five. 
Asa teacher he was quite successful, having an inerease of wages 
every new term, which may be considered substantial evidence of 
good success. He clerked with several different parties, and entered 
us partner with the last—R. H. Osborn, of Campbell, Ill. The 
store was at Johnstown, IIl., Mr. O. leaving the entire business with 
his partner, Mr. R., which speaks well for the confidence placed in 
the honesty and integrity of the latter. This partnership lasted 
more than ten years, the firm name being W. M. Rodgers & Co. 
Mr. R. built the house and engaged in the store in which he is now 
partner, styled W. M. & C. P. Rodgers, elsewhere mentioned. 
Mr. R. has been very successful in business and is classed among the 
responsible and respected citizens of the county. Mr. Rodgers sold 
the first goods in this town. He was married August 30, 1873, to 
Mary E. D. Bovell, boru June 13s, 1851; daughter of James G. and 
Eliza (Dryden) Bovell, of Coles County, both being natives of Ten- 
nessee. The father of the latter was one of the first settlers in this 
eountry. Three children are born to Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Rodgers: 
Gertrude L., Laurence B.. and Edith C. Gertrude L. died August 
7, 1882, at the age of tive years. Lauvence B. died August 29, 1881, 
ut the age of fourteen months. Edith C. is living, at the age of 
eight months. Politically, Mr. R. is a Republican. 

JONATHAN WILSON SHULL, physician, farmer and post- 
master, Johnstown, Ill., was born in Muskingum County, Ohio, July 
12, 1833. His parents are Michael and Margaret (Wilson) Shull, 
both natives of Virginia. His father formerly owned slaves, as did 
also the mother, and on their marriage they freed them. One owned 
by the father was valued at $2,000. Another owned by the mother 
was valued at $1,000. They were opposed to slavery—would not 
take uny money for the slaves, but eave them all their treedom. 
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Their marriage occurred in 1826, when they moved to Ohio. They 
had ten children, all of whom are now living; are married and have 
families. ‘Two of the boys served in the same command, and _ re- 
turned at the close of the late war. They raised two other children, 
after raising their own. They are now married and have families, 
The father was a member of the Universalist Church, was a Mason 
and J. O. O. F., and in polities a Republican of the Lovejoy type. 
He is still living in this county at theadvanced age of seventy-eight 
years. The mother died March, 1871, at the age of seventy years. 
Jonathan W. had good school advantages for those days. He came 
with his parents to Illinois in 1851, and settled on a farm in the 
south part of this county. He worked on the farm in summer and 
taught school inthe winter. He tanght four winters in this county, 
and attended Normal School at Paris, three months. He studied 
medicine under U. N. Mallett, of Effingham, one year, then under 
Dr. Ewart, of this county, for one year, then began practice with 
him at Greenup in 1860. He was married. December 27, 1860, to 
Mary A. Cook, of thiscounty. He then settled in Greenup, bought 
property and began housekeeping. He taught two terms of school 
near Greenup during the winters of 1860-61, still attending to his 
practice. He enlisted in Company.B, Ninety-Seventh Ilinois Infantry. 
July 19,1862, went into camp in September, when he was detailed as 
hospital steward, in which he served until October 19, when he was 
ordered to join his command in Kentucky. He went to Memphis. 
thence to Chickasaw Bluff, where the regiment was engaged in a 
battle, and “terribly blutled;’ thence to Arkansas Post, where the 
Union troops were victorious; thence to Vicksburg, where he 
was on detached service, in Young’s Point General Hospital. Here 
he nursed a Captain of the Chicago Mercantile Battery, through a 
ease of the small-pox, but did ‘not take the discase himself. This hos- 
pital was transferred to Van Buren, seven miles up the river. Pre- 
scribing steward was his position here. He did good service there, 
as many who are now living ean testify. Chronic diarrhea was the 
prevailing disease. They were dying in that hospital from six to 
eight a day. The treatment formerly given was calomel, opium, 
camphor and quinine. Dr. S. being opposed to that treatment, 
changed it, using but little medicine, but attending to the diet. The 
result of that change was most salutary. In three weeks, his ward 
returned to duty. From Van Buren hospital he was transferred to 
Island 102, among the contrabands. While at the Van Buren hos- 
pital he was put in charge of the pest hospital. at Milligan’s Bend, 
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two miles up the river, where he took the confluent small-pox, 
was disabled about a month, buf recovered and remained at the hos- 
pital until all recovered. While among the contrabands he went 
to Vicksburg to draw rations for them every ten days. Recruit- 
ing oflicers were there, after negroes to fill State quotas. They 
offered the Doctor as high as $50 for every negro he would induce 
to enlist for them and bring to Vicksburg. This he promptly 
refused to do. His father’s example was scrupulously observed, not 
to trafic in human flesh. The Doctor ranked as hospital steward. He 
remiuined here about six months; thenee to the contraband hospital 
at Young’s Point. While there he was ordered back into the coun- 
try about ten miles, to a cotton-gin, to get a cupboard and lumber 
to enlarge the hospital; and while there he was attacked by a 
Company of twenty-five independent. scouts, who were under com- 
mand of Captain Dishroom. of Mississippi. He would have been 
shot dead, as was a comrade by his side, had he not given the hail- 
ing sign of distress, which was respeeted—Captain D. being a Mason. 
He was taken to Ialmouth, La., and there incarcerated in the county- 
jail, with promise of exchange in a few days. He stayed there about 
aweek, then went to Shreveport, as a prisoner of war, where he stayed 
about four months; thence to Rebel prison at Camp Ford, near Tyler, 
Texas. Here the Rebs put him in charge of the Union sick sol- 
diers. He was treated with the utmost deterence. They gave him 
entire care of the sick and allowed him to go a radius of five miles 
in the country. Here he remained two months, at the end of which 
time the war closed. He joined his command at Mobile, Ala., and 
at Galveston, Texas, he was mustered out. He then returned to 
Greenup, being the first time he was home since he enlisted. He 
found the pill-bags in the identical spot where he had left them 
three years before. Nota bottle was moved, and everything had 
been scrupulously cared for by his faithful wife. Te resumed prae- 
tice then, in which he has been engaged ever since, with good suc- 
cess. Ife moved to Johnstown, April 5, 1872. He has a good home 
of twenty acres where he lives. He has an inereasing practiee, and 
is classed among the best physicians and responsible citizens of 
the county. [fis children are Kate M.. James W., Margaret A., 
Ulysses G., Edna M., Dora, and Ethel FE. Ulysses G. died in infancy. 
Kate M. is the wife of Allison Fleming, of this county, married 
September 18, 1881. Carrie M. is their child. Dr. and Mrs. S. are 
both members of the Universalist Church. In polities, he is a Repub- 
liean, with Greenback tendencies. 
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JOHN W. SNODGRASS, farmer and lumber-dealer, was born 
December 17, 1837, in Hendricks County, Ind. His parents are John 
and Minerva (Douglass) Snodgrass, both natives of Kentucky. The 
father was a farmer, and a Democrat politically. Both parents died in 
1878, the former at about the age of fifty-four, the latter at about the 
age of fifty; she wasa member of the Missionary Baptist Chureh. They 
had six children, five of whom are now living. John W. came with 
his parents to Cumberland County in 1557, arriving October 17, 
and settling within a mile of where he now resides. Tis father 
bought a part of the farm on which J. W. now resides, and began 
opening out a farm. Mr. 5. has been working for himself since he 
was about twenty years of age. He was married in December, 1859, 
to Surah J. Fairbanks, 2 native of this county. She is the daughter 
of Samuel and Fanny Fairbanks, natives of Ohio. The mother is 
still living in this county, being seventy-four years of age. Her 
father diced in September, 1376, at the age of seventy-one years. To 
Mr. and Mrs. Snodgrass were born three children. The oldest died 
in infancy; Mary Frances and Nettie Ann, the other two, are living 
at home. My. 8. had for a start $5 in money and two colts. Ile 
now owns 114 acres of land, all of which is under fair eulttvation. 
He also owns a steam grist-mill, saw-mill and thresher, all of which 
are run by the same engine. Mr. S. is doing a good business in 
his various occupations, and is numbered among the prosperous, 
responsible and worthy farmers of the county. Mr. S. is amember of 
Toledo Lodge, No. 355, I. O. O. F. Politically he is a Democrat. 
Mr. 8. is a good neighbor, as kind to the poor perhaps as any person 
in the county, and is regarded by all as a first-class man. 

GARRISON TATE, farmer, was born January 20, 1831, in 
Monroe County, Ind. His parents sre John and Susannah (Carey) 
Tate, both natives of Tennessee. The father helped eut the timber 
from the ground where Bloomington iow stands. Te was a well- 
to-do farmer, and died September 7, 1864, in his seventy-first year, 
on his furm southeast of Bloomington. The mother died February, 
1876, at the age of eighty-three. She was a member of the Old 
School Baptist Church. The parents had eight children, two boys 
and two girls still living. Garrison came to Tlinois, March, 1554, 
and settled on a farm in Cottonwood ‘Township, Section 35, and has 
remained here ever since. He is one of the old settlers of the 
county, and has been quite suecessful in business, now owning 247 acres 
of well improved land. Te is well-known and highly respected as 
one of the good citizens of the county. [le was married May 26, 
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1852, to Jennette Adams. ot Monroe County. Ind.. by whom he had 
six children. viz.: John u\., Mary J., Susan, David J., Joseph R., and 
Francis M. Mrs. Jennette Tate died March 26, 1875. She was a 
member of the Missionary Baptist Chureh. She was a thorough 
hible-student, seldom reading any other book, and always reading her 
Testament through three times yearly. John A. and Susan died in 
infancy. Joseph R. died September 17, 1873, in his fourteenth 
year, Mary J. died October 10, 1879, aged twenty-five years. Mr. 
Tate was married a second time, September 29, 1875, to Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth MeCartney.a native of Kentucky. Tler children by her former 
husband are Ida M., Wenriettn and Alice. To Mr. and Mrs. (Me- 
Cartney) Tate are born Hattie E., Martha E., anda third which died 
in infancy. Mary J., 1s the wife of Perry Thompson and the mother 
of four children— Viola, Cora, Nora and Joseph G. The latter died 
in infancy. Nora died at two years of age. David was married 
July 18. 1883, to Minnie Bishop, of this county. Francis Mf. was 
married March, 1879. to Mary White, of this county. This union is 
blessed with two children. Mi. Tate and wife are both members of 
the Missionary Baptist Church. The former has held the office of 
County Supervisor, and has been Assessor for several terms. IIe is 
now serving his second term as Township Commissioner. In polities: 
he is a Democrat of the Jacksonian type. 

IZATUS WILTTACRE, merchant, was born December 11, 1845, 
in’ Frederick County, Va. Ifis parents are Asbury and Emeline 
(MeKee) Whitaere, both natives of Virginia. The father died De- 
cember, [S81. at the age of fifty-eight years. THe was a farmer and 
carpenter; in polities a Democrat, taking an active part in the affairs 
of the county. The mother died in March, 1876, at the age of fifty 
years. Both were members of the Baptist Church. Chey had ten 
children, seven of whom are now living. Izates came with his par- 
ents to Coles County in 1857. His school advantages were good for 
those days. He prepared himself and taught in the public schools 
of Mlinois fourteen winters, with an interval of two years. As ¢ 
teacher he was eminently successful, giving good satisfiction to par- 
ents, employers, pupils and all coneerned. Aside from teaching, he 
has worked on the farm, and in business he has been quite successful. 
Since March. 1883, he has been in the mercantile business in Janes- 
ville, under the firm name of Brashares & Whitacre. The firm 
earry the heaviest stock of dry-coods and. groceries, perhaps. of any 
firm of the kind in this portion of the two counties. The firm man- 
ages the grain business of the town, also—an enterprise which bils 
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fair to increase in importance. Mr. Whitacre was married April 2, 
1871, to Harrict .A. Phipps, of Coles County, Il. Six children have 
blessed this union, viz: Finnis A., John R. Melva O., the next a 
daughter unnamed who died in infancy, Duley J. and James O. Melva 
O., died September 28, 1876, aged one year. ‘The vest are living with 
their parents. Mr. and Mrs. W. are both members of the C. P. 
Church. Mr. W. isa member of the Masonic Order, Muddy Point, 
No. 396. In politics he is a Demoerat. Mir. and Mrs. Whitacre 
spent one year ona farm in Miami County, Kan. They returned to 
Coles County in February, 1880. 

HENRY WILLIAMS, retired farmer, was born November 5, 
1811, in Bradford County, Penn. At the age of four years he went 
with his parents to Hardin County, Ky. His parents are Zabin and 
Lucy (Needham) Williams, the father a nephew to the Wilhtams, 
founder of Williams’College. He was a mechanic and the father of six 
children, only one of whom is now living. The mother died at La- 
Porte, Ind., in 1837. Henry had no school advantages. Ie worked 
on the farm, in the still-house, in the saw and grist-mill, and at the 
carpenter’s trade. At the age of seventeen he came to Harrison 
County, Ind. He worked on the farm and on the canal near Louis- 
ville, and later in a brick-yard, and on the jail at Corydon, Ind., just 
after the removal of the capital to Indianapohs. He then engaged 
in whipsawing timber tor boats for some time. He was married, 
March 1, 1830, to Lueretia Beals, of Crawford County, Ind., but a 
native of Bradford County, Pennsylvania. Her grandfather, Oliver 
Hays, served the entire time in the Revolutionary war, coming home 
only one week to get married. In 1830, Mr. and Mrs. W. came to 
Cumberland County, Ind. There were no county borders then. 
They settled one-half mile due cast from Trilla, and have been liv- 
ing within two miles of that point ever since, over fifty-three years. 
That neighborhood to this day is called Beals’ neighborhood. Beals’ 
church, and Beals’ graveyard are still there. That family and their 
connections occupy that territory, the most of them owning their 
own homes. There was no house in the township when they came. 
Mr. W. is the oldest settler in the township. Mrs. W. has not been 
farther from home than fourtcen miles in fifty-three years. She 
is a good wife and mother, and her husband’s success in life is largely 
due her untiring zeal and earnestness. They have had cleven 
children, cight of whom lived to mature years, viz. Mary J. 
Henry W., David C., David B., Lucy i, Mahala R., Jesse Ryle 
Dorinda (., Wm. F., Zabin M., and Oliver H. Dayid C. and 
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Mahala died in intuncy; Zabin died at tour years of age, and 
Oliver at twelve years. Lucy E. died October, 1865. She was the 
wife of Wm. Vincent. Mary J. is the wife of Josiah Goodwin; 
Henry W. married Nancy J. Stone. After her death he married 
Amanda Kelley. David B. married Phebe Landers; Jesse M. mar- 
ried Eliza HWagey; Lorinda C. married John T. Jones; William F. 
was married March 8, 1868, to Minerva J. Landers, of this county, 
a native of Crawford County, Ind. These parents have children — 
John E., Essie B., and Mary A. Wi. I. lives in Section 33, and 
is 2 well-to-do farmer. Mr. W. is 2 member of the Baptist and Mrs. 
W. of the C. P. Church. He has been very successful in business. He 
now owns 175 acres of land. When they started from Indiana, they 
supplied themselves with a bed and bedding and clothes enough to 
last them a year. Their money consisted of $1.50. On the way 
seventy-five cents was expended for ammunition. Sothey landed at 
their new home with “nary a dollar.” His taxes were six and one- 
fourth cents the first year; since that they have been as high as $80 
ayear. At that time deer and turkey could be killed almost tron 
the door of his cabin. Coons—eighteen, full-grown—have been 
“taken in” in one-third as many hours. Since that time things 
have changed. The keen edge of the hard times has been turned, 
and the desert has been made to blossom as the rose. The old sickle 
now lays rusting in the smoky loft, and the automatic binder, drawn 
by horses, has taken its place. His sons rent his farm. Their corn, 
sorghum and wheat prospects are good for. this year. Mother Will- 
jams is a member of the C. P. Church. She is one of the origimal 
members of the C. P. Chureh, of “the good prospect congregation,” 
organized forty-four years ago. She is one of the only two still liv- 
ing. Mr. W. had three sons and two sons-in-law in the army. In 
politics, the entire Williams family are Republicans. 
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G@ W. ALBIN, M. D.. was born in Lawrence Gonnty, Inds 
December 17, 1822, the son of Joseph and Eliza (Marsh) Albin, daugh- 
ter ot William Miarsh, an officer in the war of the Revolution, and is 
of English-Drish extraction. THis father was a native of Kentucky, 
and his mother was born near Philadelphia, Penn. Uis father emi- 
grated to Indiana in 1816, and settled in Harrison County. He died 
in Pntwam County; Ind.. in 1863, and his mother m DLawreuee 
County, in 1823. Ils father was a soldier in the war of 1812. ‘In 
18438 the subject. of this mention began reading medicine at Clover- 
dale, Ind. T the winter ot 1846-7 he attended lectures at the Indian- 
apolis State Medieal College, which was then located at LaPorte. 
He practiced his profession for a time at Delphi, Ind., then went to 
North Arm, Edgar Co., Il.; here practiced one year: then went to 
Coles County, IIL; there remained four years. In the winter of 
1851-52, he attended Rush Medical College, at Chicago; graduated 
February 19, 1852. In Mareh, 1853, he came to Cumberland County. 
and settled four miles east of Neoga. In 1856 he removed to Neoga, 
and here has sinee lived and been in active practice. Dr. Albin 
erected the first dwelling house in Neoga. Ife was married Janu- 
ary 10, 1854, to Miss Cynthia C. Dryden. Mrs. Albin was born in 
Bedford County, Tenn. They have had five children, viz.: an intant 
that died unnamed; Mary C., Oscar W. C.. May and Wilham C. W. 
He isa Republican. He enlisted in the One Hundred and Forty-Third 
Regiment [Hinois Intintry, in 1864, and was discharged Septem- 
ber 26, 1864; was commissioned First Assistant Surgeon. He ts a 
member of the Masonic Fraternity, I. O. O. F.. A. L. of EL, and G. 
A. R. Dr. and Mrs. Albin are members of the Presbyterian Church. 
Ie is the second graduate of medicine that ever practiced in Cum- 
berland County. He is now the oldest practicing’ physician in the 
county. Asa physiciin he has been very suecesstul. He is one of 
the pioncers of Cumberland County. anda most influential citizen. 
A man is known by the work of his life. 

JAMES M. ALBIN, a leading agriculturist and brother ot Dr. G@. 
W. Albin, of Neoga, was born in Putnam County, Ind., July 26, 
1841, son of Joseph and Rosana (Sheeks) Albin, and is the twelfth 
ina family of fifteen children. THe was married September 4, 1862, 
to Miss Mary J. Goddard. Mrs. Albin is a native of Virgima. They 
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have four children, viz.: Joseph L., Charles M., Florence Rh. and 
Eugene C. Mr. Albin came to Cumberland County in March, 1871, 
and settled four miles east of Neoga. Tere he has sinee lived, and 
has a well improved farm of LOS acres. IIe is one of the best farm- 
ers in Neoga ‘Township. He is a thorough Republican. Mr. and 
Mrs. Albin sre menibers of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He is 
a prominent and an honorable man, and one of the most  suceessful 
farmers in Neoga Township. 

JAMES CLARK, tarmer and stock-dealer, is a native of West 
Virginia, born September 20, 1840, the son of Cornelius and Abigail 
(Wright) Clark, and is of English descent. The parents of Mr. 
Clark were natives of Massachusetts; and born near Boston. In 
1856 they emigrated to Hhinois and settled in Coles County, and 
here his futher died the following year. In 1880 his mother was 
deceased in Decatur, TI]. On the 28th of November, 1866, occurred 
the marriage of Mr. Clark to Miss Lucinda Buchanan. Mrs. Clark 
is a native of Indiana. To this union have been born seven children, 
viz.: Mary, Rose, Carrie A., John J., George. Charles and Robert. 
Mr. Clark cme to Cumberland County in 1859. and three years 
later he removed to where he now resides, and where he owns 430 
acres of well improved lind. The farm has many fine advantages 
as a stock farm, and is well improved. As a farmer and trader Mre 
Clark has heen successful. For a number of years he has been 
mterested in Shorthorn cattle, and he has the finest herd of that 
stock in the county. Mr. Clark has a partner in the stock business. 
He is a Republican, Mason, and an upright citizen. Mr. und Mrs. 
Clark are members of the Presbyterian Church. Ife has been an 
elder in that chureh for many years. 

DAVID A. CALDWELBE, farmer,was born in eastern Tennessee, 
May 16, 1831, is the son of Robert W. and Sibby (Russell) Caldwell, 
the second in a family of eight children, and is of [vish lineage. 
His parents were also natives of Tennessee. In 1837 they emigrated 
to Boone County, Ind. They died in that county. The subject of 
our mention was married April 25, 1860. to Miss Ann E. Mount, 
daughter of Atwell and Lucinda Mount. Mrs. Caldwell was born 
in Montgomery County. Ind. They have nine children, viz.: Will- 
iam A., Frederick A., Robert W., Mary C., James C., Carrie R., 
Sibba E., Frank R. and Horace M. Inthe fall of 1861, Mr. Cald- 
well came to Neoga Township, Cumberland County, TL. and made 
settlement four and one half miles northeast of Neoga, and there 
has since resided, and has 200 acres of well improved land. He is a 
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Republican, and advocates the continued success of the Republican 
party. Mr. and Mrs. Caldwell are members of the Presbyterian 
Church. They are taking great interest in the education of their 
children. Ile isa prominent citizen and a most pleasant gentle- 
man. The family is praised by all who know it. Frederick <A. 
‘uldwell. a son of the subject of this sketch, is one of the leading 
school teachers of the county, and an affable young man. Te has 
commenced a course in Wabash College, at Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Mr. Caldwell comprehends the necessity of a finished education. 

L. M. CASSTEVENS, farmer, was born in Lineoln County, 
‘Tenn., January 21, 1831, and is the son of Thomas and Hester (Massey ) 
Casstevens. Leis of Welsh extraction and the second in a family of 
nine children. Mr. Casstevens is one of the early settlers of Cum- 
berland County, coming here and making settlement in 1844, in 
Neoga Township, and here he has since resided. The plat on which 
he settled is situated four and one-half miles northeast of Neoga. 
He was one of the first in all that region of country to begin im- 
provements. The marriage of My. Casstevens took place in October, 
1854, to Miss Amanda MeCartney, a native of Indiana. To this 
marriage has been born seven children, of which only two are liv- 

g, viz: Andrew T. and Joseph W. In 1866 he moved to the site 
of the present residence. His farm consists of 280 acres of good 
land, and which Mr. Casstevens has splendidly improved. The suc- 
cess that attends him has come up through the avenues of industry 
and economy. Mr. and Mrs. Casstevens are members of the Baptist 
Church. He is a well-to-do farmer and a Democrat. 

MRS. MARY E. COLE, wite of William J. Cole, deceased, was 
born in Ohio County, Ind., May 20, 18-£7, is the daughter of John 
and Rebeces Baker, is the fourth in a family of six children, and is of 
German descent. Mrs. Cole was married February 20, 1866, to 
William J. Cole, a native of Indiana. In October, 1866, they came 
to Coles County, Ill, and there remained two years, and then came 
to Cumberland County. To this union were born two children, viz.: 
Fannie R. and Wilburn A. Mr. Cole died July 9, 1872. He was a 
soldier in the late war; a member of Company C, Thirty-Seventh 
Indiana Volunteers; served three and one-half years. He was a 
Republican and an honorable citizen. Since the death of Mr. Cole 
she has spent seven years nt her native home in the Hoosier State. 
She now resides in Mattoon, Il]. She owns 110 nerves of well im- 
proved land in Neoga Township, Cumberland County, Il. Mrs. Cole 
isa most mmiable woman, and one of the leading ladies in Mattoon. 
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P. i. DEVORE, farmer, was borm im Brown Countyy Ohie, 
September 8, 1843, is the son of Peter M. and Sarah (Day) DeVore, 
the fifth in a family of eight children, and is of Seotch-German 
descent. Ilis parents were also natives of Brown County, Ohio. ILis 
father died in that county in 1876, and his mother in 1878. The 
subject of our notice enlisted in the United States Army, September 
20, 1861, in Company B, First Ohio Zouaves, Thirty-Fourth Regi- 
ment, as a private, but was discharged as a sergeant, March 30, 
1865. Tle was wounded at the battle of Bunker Il, Virginia, and 
was taken prisoner October, L864. Ile saw the scenesand withstood 
the hardships of Libby Prison for five months. Mar. DeVore was 
married December, 1867, to Miss Sallie E. Parks. Mrs. DeVore is 
a native of Cumberland County, ll. To this union have been born 
six children, viz.: Alfred L., Flora, John W., Emma, Thomas W., 
and Frank. In September, 1880, Mr. DeVore remoyed from Brown 
County, Ohio, to Cumberland County, IH]., and has since resided one 
mile southwest of Neoga, on a farm that he purchased of his brother 
in 1875. The farm contains 137 acres, and is one of the best stock 
farms in Cuinberland County; also one of the best improved farms 
in the county. He is a thorough Republican; cast his tirst Presi- 
dential vote for “Old Abe.” Mr. DeVore was a splendid soldier, 
is one of the most prominent men in Neoga Township, and an hon- 
orable citizen. Mrs. DeVore is a member of the Christian Church. 
He is a member of the G. A. R. 

MORTON DOW, tile manufacturer. was born in Switzerland 
County, Ind., March 20, 1839, is.the son of Joseph and Augustine 
(Ichibaud) Dow, the second in a family. of five children, and is of 
Seotch-Itrench extraction. His father was born in Scotland, and his 
motherin France. They came to America about 1836, and settled in 
Switzerland County, Ind., and there they were both deceased, father 
in 1862, and mother in 1881. The early life of Mr. Dow was spent 
on the farm. Ife was married, December 25, 1862, to Miss A. M. 
Gale, daughter of A. E. Gale, formerly of Jefferson County, Ind., 
but who now resides in Cumberland County, Illinois. They have 
three children, viz.: Cora C., Charles M., and Edmond E. The sub- 
Ject of our notice came to Cumberland County, IL, in April, 1865. 
He has lived in Neoga since 1867, save one year. Mr. Dow first 
engaged in the lumber business, then changed to general merehan- 
dising, in partnership with C. D. Green. For a number of years he 
was in the employ of Tracy Kingman. In January, 1882, he bought a 
one-fourth interest in the Neoga Mill. and sold the same in January, 
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1883. In February, 1883, he formed a partnership, in the manutact- 
ure of drainage tile, with W. B. Phillips. He is the junior member 
of the firm known as Phillips & Dow. He is a Republican. He has 
long been identified with the business interests of Neoga, and is loyal 
to all causes that are for the bettering of general humanity and the 
country. . 

G. F. DOUGHIERTY, M: D., wis born in Lawrence Commit; 
Ind., September 24, 1855; son of Isaiah and Sarah (IIarsey) Dough- 
erty. His parents were born in Indiana. Te is the second in a fam- 
ily of three children, and is of Ivish-English descent. Tis paternal 
grandfather was a soldier in the war of 1812. THis parents came to 
Cumberland County, Tll., in 1877, and settled in Neoga; came m 
March,and his father died here the September following. Tis mother 
now resides in Neoga. The literary education of My. Dougherty was 
confined to the common schools of Indiana and the Shoals Academy, 
at Shoals, Ind. In 1876, he began reading medicine, ut Shoals, Ind., 
in the oftice of Dr. D. Gaddis; remained there only a short time, and 
then came to Neoga, and continued the work under the instruction 
of Dr. L. I. Mason. In the winter of 1878-79, he attended lectures 
at the American Medical College. at Saint Louis; also, the winter of 
1879-80, and graduated, June 1, 1880, trom that institution. Since 
that time, he has been practicing his profession in Neoga. In 1882, 
he formed a partnership with Dr. F. M. Richardson, which still con- 
tinnes. He was married, October 15, 1878, to Gilla Sawyer. They 
have had three children, viz.: Kdina, Kittie, and Clyde. Wittie ts 
deceased. He is a Democrat; is a member of the I. 0.0. KF. As a 
physician, he has been successful. Le is one of the prominent young 
physicians of eastern Tinois, and his future as a practitioner indi- 
eates much. 

JAMES EWING, pioneer, was born in Tennessee, Novem- 
ber 3, 1804, the son of James and Mary (Thompson) Ewing, is the 
fonrth in a family of six children, and is of Seoteh-Irish extraction. 
The father of Mr. Ewing was a native of Virginia, and his mother 
of North Carolina. Tis parents were deecased in Tennessee. His 
father had attained to the advanced age of more than ninety years. 
The year 1827 dates the coming of the subject of this sketch to Edgar 
County, Hl. There he resided until 1854, when he eame to Cumber- 
land County. Ie is one of the few men yet living that served as a 
soldier in the Black Hawk War. In 18338, he was united in marriage 
to Miss Rachel Ewing. an own cousin of his. Mis. Ewing died in 
November of the year following, and he was next married. three 
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years later, to Miss Mary Alexander, and to them were born tour 
sons and four daughters, viz.: Milton A., Sirus l., George F., Josiah 
A., Martha V., Flora I, Linda J., and Emma C. Mrs. Iewing died 
in May, 1564, since which time Ma. Ewing has remained a widower. 
In 1874, he quit the farm and became a resident of Neoga, but still 
owns a farm, which is moderately well improved, and is located two 
niles east of Neoga. Mr. Ewing has long been a thorough advocate 
of the principles of Republicanism. Ile is one of the men who east 
their ballots in what was known as the Wabash Preeinct. The 
Ewing family has a long line of ancestors, and was known in Aimer- 
ica many years betore the war between the United States und Great 
Britain. Mr. Ewing is one of the first settlers of [limois, and is one 
of ifs representative men. 

JAMES M. EWING, farmer, was born in Vigo County, Ind., 
July 31, 1825; son of Alexander and Margaret L. (McColloch) Ewing, 
and is of Scotch-Irish extraction. The parents of Mr. Ewing were 
natives of East Tennessee. In 1824, they emigrated to Vigo County, 
Ind., and there remained two years; then removed to Edgar Connty, 
Hl., and here his father died in 1851. His mother died in Cumber- 
land County, in 1866. In 1854, the subject of our notice came to 
Cumberland County, Ill., and settled three miles east of Neoga, in 
Neoga Township, and here he has since resided. His marriage took 
place February 12, 1861, to Miss Prudentia T. Stone. Mrs. Ewing 
was born in Livingston County, N. ¥Y. They have three children, 
viz.: Whitney L., Norton E.,and James IT. He is a thorongh Repub- 
lican. In 1877, Mr. Ewing was elected Supervisor of Neoga Town- 
ship, and served three terms. He is a Royal Areh Mason ; made a 
Mason in 1860. He is one of the best aud most snecessful farmers in 
Neoga Township; owns 239 acres of good land. He is a prominent 
citizen and a most honorable man. Mr. and Mrs. Ewing are mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Chureh. He is one of the early settlers of 
the county. 

C. D. GREENE, general merchant, is a native of Gallia County, 
Ohio; born March 13, 1838, is the son of C. D. and Sarah FE. (Porter ) 
Greene, the third in a family of ten children, and is of Scoteh- 
English extraction. His fither was born in Vermont, and his mother 
in Ohio. In 1857, his parents emigrated to Cumberland County, 1. 
Here his father died in 1868. His mother now resides in Indianap- 
lis. Mr. Greene’s paternal grandfather was a soldier in the war of 
the Revolution. The schooling of the subject of this mention was 
confined to the common schools of the Buckeye State. He enlisted 
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first in the three months service at the beginning of the war; was in 
the first regiment that went to the service from Illinois. He re-en- 
listed in Company B, Seventh Illinois Volunteer Infantry, January 
2, 1862, for three years, and was honorably discharged January 6, 
1805, at Savannah, Ga. He was at the battles of Shiloh, Corinth, 
Atlanta, Fort Donelson, ete. He was married October 22, 1865, 
to Sarah E. Bell. Mrs. Greene is a native of Indiana. To this 
union have been born four children, viz.: Conie B., James B., C. W., 
and Charles A. The first two are dead. Atter his marriage, he began 
farming. In May, 1866, he engaged in the mercantile business in 
Neoga, and in this has since continued. In 1882, he built the brick 
block he now occupies. The same is 40x80 feet, and is the 
best constructed and most conveniently arranged business house in 
Cumberland County. He is a thorough Republican. My. and Mrs. 
Greene are members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He is one 
of the principal merchants in eastern Illinois; his stock excels any- 
thing in Cumberland County. He is a man of many fine qualities, 
and a most amiable citizen. 

THOMAS R. HANCOCK, editor and proprietor of the Neoga 
Weekly News, was born near Greenup, Cumberland County, Hl. 
December 30, 1843, and when about one year of age he removed 
with his parents to Licking County, Ohio, where he and they 
remained until Thomas was about sixteen years old, when all returned 
to Cumberland County, and where he has since resided. ‘The early 
life of Mv. Hancock was divided between attending school and work- 
ing on the farm. Three years of his life were given to the service for 
the protection of the American flag, enlisting July 26, 1862, as a 
private in Company B, Ninety-Seventh Tlinois Infantry. He was 
soon promoted to the office of Corporal, and then to Sergeant. Ile 
was in thirteen hard-fought battles. After returning from the sery- 
ice, he taught school for a time. His time for a number of years 
was divided by various occupations, viz: farming, clerking in a 
store. and school teaching, until he purchased the Neoga printing 
office of J. L. & W. H. Allison. For five years, he has had complete 
control of the paper, and has been instrumental in elevating the 
standard of the ews and greatly increasing its circulation and influ- 
ence, until it now stands second to none as a loeal paper in southern 
Ilinois. The marriage of Mr. Hancock took place November 1, 
1869, to Miss Vinia E. Graham, of Vigo County, Indiana. Mrs. 
Hancock is an intelligent and most amiable woman. He is a thorough 
Republican, and an influential newspaper man. 
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WILLTAST MH. ELAANCOUCK, salesman for C. D. Greene and 
brother of Thomas R. Hancock, editor of the Neoga News, was born 
at Hebron. Ohio. December 3. 1547, is the son of Thomas and Leah 
(Wiseley) Hancock, and comes of English-Irish blood. When the 
subject of our notice was eleven years of age he emigrated from 
Ohio to Cumberland County. Ill., and made settlement near the 
town ot Neoga, in Neoga Township. The early life of Mr. Hancock 
was spent on the farm. When eighteen years of age he began the 
painting business, which he earried on during the summer and clerked 
in a store in the winter. In this way his time was divided for about 
four years. Sinee 1872 he has been a dry goods salesman, and has 
heen clerking in the store of C. D. Greene tor seven years. Decem- 
ber 22, 1868, he was united by the marringe vows to Miss Huldah J. 
Shore, daughter of John N. Shore, of Clay County, Ind. To this 
union have been born six children, viz; Cora E., Gertrude L., 
Ora B., Mary A., Charles B. and William R. Ora B. and William 
R. are deceased. The principles of the Republican party are closely 
adhered to and supported by Mr. Hancock. He and his wife are 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Myr. Hancock is one 
of the self-made and self-intormed men of Cumberland County, and 
one of its most thorough and enterprising representatives. On the 
general topics of the day he is always well informed. Mr. Hancock 
is taking much interest in the education of his children. As a sales- 
man he is unexcelled by any man in Cumberland County. He is a 
true and highly respected gentleman. 

WESLEY HICKERNELLE, boot and shoe dealer, was born in 
Lisburn, Cumberland Co., Penn., June 10, 1832, is the son of Jacob and 
Sarah (Myers) Hickernell, thesecond in a family of three children, 
and is of German descent. While the subject of this notice was yet 
in his infuney his father was deceased, and at nine years of age he 
began supporting himself and making his own way in life. He 
worked on a farm until sixteen years of age, and then began a three 
years’ apprenticeship at the shoemakers’ trade, after which time he 
and an older brother opened a shoe-shop at Andersonstown, Penn. 
Tn 1852 our subject came to Ohio and scttled in Madison County, 
and here he was marricd March 17, 1853, to Miss J. E. Woods. 
Mrs. Hickernell was born in Madison County, Ohio. They have had 
six children, viz.: Hettia, Ora, L. W., Frank M., Dollie and Delia. 
In 1854 he removed to Wisconsin, and there remained two years, 
and then came to Cumberland County, I., and settled on a farm 
east of Neoga and there lived until 1873, when he came to Neoga and 
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engaged in his present occupation. He now has x good stock of 
boots and shoes. He has Democratic proclivities; cast his first Pres- 
idential vote for James Buchanan. He has taken an active part in 
politics. Heisa Mason. Mr. H. owns 130 acres of well improved 
land, and one of the best boot and shoe stores in Cumberland County. 
He has made his own way through life, and has much pioneer experi- 
ence that he loves to relute. He struggled against poverty for 
several years, but is now in comfortable circumstances. They are 
prominent members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He is one 
of the prominent men of Neoga. 

ROBERT M. HUNTER, old settler and farmer, was born in what. 
was Morgan, but now Noble County, Ohio, January 21, 1330, son of 
James and Martha (Marshall) Hunter, is the third in a family of 
seven children, and is of Irish descent. His parents were born in 
Pennsylvania, and came to Ohio at a very early day. They died in 
that State. The marriage of the subject of our notice occurred May 
13, 1857, to Miss Sarah C. Bailey. Mrs. Hunter was born in Wash- 
ington County, Ohio. They have six children, viz: Carrie K., 
Imcy L., Nellie, Howard B., Sarah E. and Anna 5S. Mr. “Hunger 
‘ame to Tllinois in 18538, and settled in Neoga Township, where he 
still lives, and owns 200 acres of well improved land, located three 
and one half miles northeast of Neoga. He is a Democrat; cast 
his first Presidential vote for Buchanan. Mr. Hunter has been Road 
Commissioner in Neoga Township six years. They are members of 
the Presbyterian Church. He is a leading farmer and an influential 
citizen. When he came to Cumberland County he made settlement 
on the wild prairie, and has improved the same. 

JOHN K. KELLY, farmer, was born in Clark County, Ind., 
October 19, 1817, the son of William and Margaret (Kelly) Kelly, 
the youngest in a family of thirteen children, and is of Ivish lineage. 
His futher was born in “ Old Kaintuek,” and his mother in ‘ennes- 
see. About the year 1805, his parents emigrated from Kentucky 
and settled in Clark County, Ind. Ilis father was an 1812 soldier, 
and one of the first settlers of Indiana. The marriage of the subject 
of this notice took place in May, 1850, to Miss Mary A. Manaugh. To 
this union were born four children, viz.: Margaret J., Otis M., 
John H. and Mary C. Mrs. Kelly died September 12, 1856. Mr. 
Kelly was next married, January, 1860, to Mrs. Mary Neal (formerly 
Melain). They have three children, viz.: Martha E., William J., 
and Lena. Mr. Kelly came to Cumberland County, I1., in the fall 
of 1864, and settled in Neoga Township, three miles northeast of 
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Neoga. Here he has since lived. He owns 219 aeres of well 
improved and. and is one of the successful and leading farmers of 
Neoga Township. He is ia Repnblican, and one of the prominent 
men of Cumberland County. 

THOMAS LACY, farmer, was born in Oldham County. Ky, 
October [0, 1825, is the son of Jesse and Lucey (Willbite) Lacy, the 
second ina funily of six children, and is of English-German extrac- 
tion. Ilis parents were uatives of Virginia, but in youth were 
removed to Kentucky, from which State they emigrated to Owen 
County, Ind., when the subject of this mention was about nine years 
of age. The paternal grandfather of Mr. Lacy came to America 
prior to the Revolutionary War, and was a soldier in that conflict. 
Until Mr. Lacy had gained his majority, he remained at home and 
worked for his father on the tarm; after this time. the realities of 
life dawned upon him for himself. His marriage took place August 
20, 1857, to Miss Evaline E. Long. They had eleven children. Mrs. 
Lacy died February 17, 1877. He was next married, August 20, 
1879, to Mrs. Mary A. Elder. ‘To this union have been born three 
children. Mr. Lacy eame to Cumberland County in 1856. and set- 
tled im Neoga Township. and here he now resides. He owns 300 
acres of good land. He is one of the many who came up through 
the old Whig line, and is now a Republican. Mr. Lacy has heen 
trustee of Nooga Township tor six years, and his been a member of 
the Methodist Mpiscopal Church for thirty- eight years, Mr. Lacy's 
first wife was a member of the same church, but. his present wife is 
amember of the Christian Church. He is one of the prominent 
farmers and citizens of Neoga Township. and an honorable Christian 
gentleman. 

B. H. LAWSON, tarmer and stock dealer, was born in Coles 
County. I}l., April 26, 1851, is the son of Thomas F. and Ameriea oA. 
(Wortham) Lawson. and is of English-French lineage. His parents 
were born in Kentucky. In 1840, they emigrated to Illinois, and 
settled in Coles County, and were among the first settlers in that 
part of Coles County. In 1852, they removed to Cumberland 
County. and here his father died in Is54. The subject of our notice 
worked on the farm until he was oa years of age, and then 
he began trading in stock for Col. T. A. Apperson. his step-father. 
In 1872. he took a business course 7 the Terre Haute Commercial 
College, and graduated from that school in December. the same year. 
He was married October 28, 1875, to Miss Mar veitellign ‘Mirse Laa- 
son is a native of Clark County. Td They have had three children. 
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viz.: Lucy A.. Fonrose. and Tracy (deceased). After his mar- 
riage, he began farming on that part of the old Lawson homestead 
that he came into possession of by the death of his father. He now 
owns 283 acres of well improved land. which is one of the best 
stock farms in Cumberland County. He is a Republican: has been 
Township Collector tor three years—1878, 1874 and 1880. In 1880, 
he was nominated tor County Clerk in the Republican convention, 
but was defeated by L. W. Brewster. He has always taken an active 
part in polities. He is one of the most prominent young men and 
farmers in Cumberland County. Energy and industry form largely 
his composition. 

J. W. MILLER. ex-County Judge and farmer, is a native of 
Clark County, Ind., the son of Martin and Susan C. (Mitchell) Miller, 
born December 8, 1828, is next to the voungest in a family of ten 
children. and comes of German blood. His parents were natives of 
Pennsylvania, and were born near the City of Brotherly Love. 
They emigrated trom Indiana to Cumberland County, Tl, ina very 
early day. In this county they were deceased. father in 1870 and 
mother six years later. When the subject of this mention had gained 
his majority. he began lite’s battle for himself. | He was awarded 
the advantages and privileges of much more than an ordinary edu- 
cation, and Mr. Miller made good use of these blessings. For a 
number of yers he taught sehool, and was considered a most suc- 
cessful teacher. In 1852, Mr. Miller came to Cumberland County, 
and settled in Neoga Township, where he began improving a 
farm. On the Ist of January, 1852. he was united in marriage to 
Miss Louisa E. Ketcham. who was also a native of the Hoosier State. 
To this union have been born twelve ehildren. viz.: Amanda J. J. 
Meltidas. Marearet B., America A. ML. Ella, Janes M.. Mary Is, 
Sunah L., Cora A.. Lora, Charles L.. and Ira O. Politically. Me 
Miller is known as an Independent, but of late years he has been 
‘asting his vote with the Republicans. In 1873, he was elected 
County Judge of Cumberland County, on the Independent ticket, 
and was re-elected to the same office in 1877. Mr. Miller is one of 
the leading husbandmen in the county, and a most prominent citizen. 
Th: family is extensively known and greatly respected. 

DAVID NEAL. farmer and stock-dealer, is a native of North 
Carolina, born June 27. 1826. son of Daniel and Letitia (Perdue) 
Neal, is the second eldest ina family of twelve children, and is of 
French-fvish blood. ‘The parents of Mv. Neal were also natives of 
North Carolina and carly settlers of Indiana. having in 1831 enm- 
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grated to Wayne County. that State. His father was one of the 
most enterprising and prominent of Indians early men. The Dem- 
ocratic party always had in hima true representative and earnest 
advocate. His death occurred in Wayne County, Indiana, in 1845. 
The mother of Mr. Neal now resides in Randolph County, of that 
State. When the twenty-second anniversary of the birth of the sub- 
Ject of this mention came round, it found him ont in the sea of life 
for himself. February 12. 1850, he was by the holy bonds of matri- 
mony united in marriage to Miss Martha Rainier, a native of New 
Jersey. ‘Lo this union have been born five children, viz.: Sarah E., 
William R., Johu C.. Benjamin F. and Mary A. Of these, three are 
living. In 1865 Mr. Neal came to Cumberland County. and settled 
in Neoga Township, where he has sinee resided. My. Neal now owns 
200 acres of good land. His fam is one of the best improved in 
Cumberland County, and one of the most productive. Te is one of 
those men that believes in the advancement ofscience in agriculture 
as much as anything else, and the condition of his farm warrants 
such fact. Politically, Mr. Neal has Democratic convictions, and is 
one of the leaders of his party in the county. In 1880 he was elected 
Supervisor of Neoga Township, and served one term. Mr. Neal is a 
man of more than ordimary qualifications, and is well-informed on 
all the leading issues of the day. He is worthy of the extensive 
respect that he commands. 

JOUN PETERS, farmer and liveryman, was born in Switzerland 
County, Indiana, July 4, 1822. is the son of Henry and Margaret 
(Dunn) Peters, the second eldest ina family of eight children, and 
is of German descent. The father of Mr. Peters was a native of Vir- 
gima, and his mother of Kentucky. His parents were among the 
early comers of Cumberland County. Hlinois. His father died in this 
county, in 1875, and his mother was deceased in Coles County, in 
1880. The carly part of the lite of the subject of this mention was 
spent on a farm in his native State, and then he was united in 
marriage April 10, 1845, to Miss Lonuvisia Hugle. Mrs. Peters is a 
native of Hamilton County, Ohio. To this marriage have been born 
eight children, viz.:, Willis IT., Margaret, Napoleon B., Julin Ann, 
John W., James B., ENen and Charles XN. In 1865 Mr. Peters came 
to Neoga Township, Cumberland County, and purchased 160 aeres of 
raw prairie, and this firm he began improving the next year. Mr. 
Peters now owns 224 acres of well improved land just south of Neoga. 
He cast his first Presidential vote for James K. Polk, and has been 
lite-long Democrat. In July. 1883, he engaged in the livery business 
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in Neoga. and the same has been successtul beyond his expectation. 
His tnther was a soldicr in the 1812 and Black Hawk wars. Mr 
Peters enjoys an extensive acquaintance and commands much respect. 

W. 2B. PITTLOLLPS, tarmer and file manufacturer, was borngam 
Madison County, New York, February 17, 1824, the son of Brazilla 
and Betsey (Heminway) Phillips. and is of Scotch extraction. The 
parents of My. Phillips were born in Massachusetts. is father was 
a soldier in the war of 1812. and his paternal grandfather a soldier 
in the Revolutionary war. His father died in New York, in 1851. 
In 1837 the subject of our notice came to Allen County, Indiana, and 
settled northeast of Fort Wayne. In 1854 he came to Ilinois and 
settled in the northeastern part of the State. In 1857 he came to 
Cumberland County, Ilmois, and settled in Neoga Township, and 
here he has since lived. He was married Oetober 19. 1843, to Miss 
Nancy MeCourtney, of Allen County, Indiana. They have four chil- 
dren. In August, 1861, he enlisted in Company A, Fifth IMinois Cay- 
alry; was discharged on account of ill-health, March, 1863. For a 
number of years My. Phillips was interested in the Neoga Mill. In 
the fall of 1882 he began the manufacture of drainage tile. The fae- 
tory has a capacity of making 60,000 tile (different sizes) per month; 
has a splendid shed 40x170 feet. There is in connection two exten- 
sive kilns. Mr. Phillips is the senior member of the firm known as 
Phillips & Dow. He is a Republican and a Mason. He has been 
Treasurer of Neoga Lodge, No. 279, for sixteen years. He is one of 
the extensive farmers of Neoga Township. ‘The tile factory is one 
of the best in Cumberland County. He is one of the leading men in 
Neogu, and one of its principal citizens. 

HENRY H. REX, dry goods clerk, was born in Miffin County, 
Penn., December 26, 1835, is the son of Henry and (Barn hart) 
Rex, the youngest in a family of three children, and is of German lin- 
eage. Phe Rex family came originally from Reading, Penn. In 
1836. it removed from Lancaster to Mifflin County, Penn., and there 
his futher was murdered, in 1836, tor money that he was supposed 
to have had on his person. The body was never found. His mother 
died when he was six weeks old, and his father was murdered when 
he was about seven weeks old. In his infancy, he was in the eare of 
a widow lady by the name of Margaret Haller, and was supported 
by Derry Township, in Mifflin County, Penn. ‘The deformity of 
Mr. Rex is due to crue] treatment in infancy, previous to his being 
placed in the hands of Mrs. Waller. The township supported lim 
until he was nine years ofage. In 1854, he began clerking in a drug 
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and hardware store in Lewistown, Penn. In 1860. he lett that posi- 
tion and came to Logan County, Ohio, and there remained until 
1861, when he emigrated to Edgar County, [. In 1866. he came 
to Neoga Township, Cumberland County, T.. and one year later 
eame to Neoga, and here he still resides. [le was married Septem- 
ber 20, 1865, to Miss Harriet M. Ewing. Mrs. Rex is a native of 
Edgar County, Ht. They have had two children, viz.: Oliver 5. and 
Minnie B. He is a Republican. Mi. Rex has served as Township 
Clerk and Town Clerk for six years; he is at present «a member of 
the Town Council. He has been a salesman tor twenty-one years. 
and is the second oldest salesman in Neoga. Mb. Rex has more than 
an ordinary education, which he obtained under the most trying 
circumstances, paying his own way through college. He is a most 
affable and pleasant gentleman. 

T. J. SHORT, general merchant, was born in Randolph County. 
{ll., Mareh 11, 1856; son of Thomas E. and Sarah (Harmon) Short. 
and is of Inish-English extraction. His parents are natives of Ran- 
dolph County, Ill. The Short family was first known in Kentucky. 
and emigrated to Ilhnois in 1819. The subject of our notice remained 
at home and worked on the farm tor his father until] he had attained 
his majority. In the fall of 1879, he came to Neoga and engaged in 
general merchandising, and in that he has since continued. Te has 
been successful beyond his own expectations. Mr. Short has $5,000 
invested in his business, which is steadily ‘inereasing. He is a 
thorough Republican; cast his first Presidential vote for Hayes. He 
is one of the promising young business men of Neoga. and a thorough 
gentleman. By energy and industry he has succeeded, and his pros- 
pects for a prosperous life each vear become more extensive. Mr. 
Short already has a trade that has become extensive, and his cus- 
tomers are known for miles around. In his store vou can always 
find choice goods at prices within the means of all. 

W. H. SINGER, miller, was born in Wayne County. Ohio, July 
24, 1841, is the son of Christian and Mary A. (Lowe) Singer. and is of 
German-English extraction. His parents were born in’ Pennsyl- 
‘ama. In 1820 they emigrated to Wayne County, Ohio. and there 
remained until the fall of 1882 when they came to Neoga, where they 
now reside. The grandfathers were soldiers in the war of 1812. 
During the boyhood days of the subject of this mention he worked 
on his father's farm. In 1858 he began learning the millers’ trade 
at Wooster, in the mill of A. Jolliff, serving an apprenticeship of 
three years. He enlisted in the cause of his country in April. 1861, 
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in Company E, Fourth Ohio Volunteer Infantry. In June tollowing 
he re-enlisted in the sume company and regiment for three vears; 
was inamany hard-fought battles. Tle was wounded at the battle 
of the Wilderness, on the 6th of May. 1863, and discharged June 5, 
1863. Atter veturning from the service he attended school six 
months. In t86+4 he came to Charleston. H).. and for two vears was 
foreman in Tinkey’s mill. In 1868 he went to Tipton, Mo., and for 
four years was foreman in the Tipton Mills. Mr. Singer eame to 
Neoga in 187-4. and leased a one-half interest im the Neoga mill for 
one year. He purchased it one-third interest in the mill in 1875, and 
one year Jater he owned a one-half interest. In 1882 he beeame the 
sole proprictor and owner of the Neoga mill. The mill (one of the 
best in Cumberland County) was built in 1863, re-built im 1881. 
The “roller? system was put in in July, 1883. The mill hasa capacity 
of fifty barrels of flour per day, and meal one hundred barrels per day. 
The machinery throughout is of modern improvement. ‘The flour is 
equalin quality to any manufactured in eastern Tlinois. Mr. Singer 
was married October 24,1867, to Miss Mary A. Lewis, of Charleston, Il. 
Mrs. Singer was born in Delaware County, Ohio. They have two chil- 
dren, viz.: Minnie A. and Dollie EK. He is a Republican, cast Ins first 
Presidential vote tor Lincoln, and has always been loyal to the Repub- 
lican cause. He is one of the most enterprising, and one of the sub- 
stantial business men of Cumberland County. He was a good soldier, 
and is a most wuniable citizen and gentleman. 

B. R. SPENCER, miller, was born in Carroll County, Ky.. Sep- 
tember 5, L834, is the son of David and Rachael (Long) Spencer. and 
is of Scoteh-German lineage. When the subject of this notice was 
eighteen years of age he began learning the trade of an engineer. In 
1853 he began serving an apprenticeship at the millers’ trade. His 
life, for the most part, has been that of a millerand engineer. In 1865 
he emigrated to Cumberland County, Hl., and settled in: Neoga, and 
has since resided here. For six years after coming to Neoga he was 
engineer in the Neoga Mills. In 1871 he began discharging similar 
duties in the Neoga City Mill. Sinee 1879 he has been the miller in 
the Neoga City mill, and also general manager ot the mill. His 
marriage took place February 9. L860, to Miss Emaline Davis. Mrs. 
Spencer was also born in Kentueky. They have tive children, John 
W., James B., Ora V., William M. and Leslie W. Ile is a Democrat, 
and east his first Presidential vote for Fillmore. He is a member of the 
Masonic Fraternity. uid is one of the charter members of the LO. O. F, 
Neoga Lodge. No. 347. They are members ot the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church. As a miller his reputation stands second to none tn Cumber- 
land County. He is an honorable citizen and a pleasant gentleman. 

MRs. A. EK. STONE, dealer in millinery, tincy goods and notions, 
was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, January 12, 1844, daughter of John 
and Marian Bradman, who were natives of the Old English Empire. 
Mrs. Stone comes of pure Enelish blood. [fer father came to Amer- 
ica in LSLO, and her mother some years later. Her parents were 
among the pioneers of the Qneen City, where they lived for a num- 
ber of years, and inoved to Kentucky where they resided until the 
breaking out of the late war, when they emigrated to Cumberland 
County, Ill., and settled in Neoga, but subsequently removed to 
Beardstown, Il]. The subject of our sketeh remained in Neoga, and 
for a series of years taught school, at which she was most successful. 
The marriage of Mis. Stone occurred November 28, 1565, to Mr. J. 
M. Stone, a native of the Empire State. Sinee £870 Mrs. Stone has 
been engaged in the millinery and notion business. With a cash 
capital of $150 the business was commenced, but the same has 
increased to at least $3,000. ELer stock of goods is unequaled in 
Cumberland County, and thirteen years of active, energetic business 
and practical experience places her in the front ranks of the millinery 
trade. Mr. Bradman is aman of much prominence and has always 
been a strong anti-slavery advocate, and removed north in 1861 lest 
his sons should be made to do service in the rebel army. After 
coming to Ilinois two of his sons beeame soldiers in the Union 
Amy. Mrs. Stone is one of the most enterprising citizens of Cum- 
berland County, and is one of the principal business representatives 
of Neoga. She is one of the leading workers in the Presbyterian 
Church and Sabbath school, a thorough temperanee advocate, and 
one of the most eminent women in southern Illinois. Mr. Stone 
has been in ill health for twelve years, and has spent much money and 
traveled extensively to regain his health, but all to no avail. He is 
a Republican in polities. 

LUKE VAUGIIN, farmer, was born in Owen County, Indiana, 
January , 1841, is the son of Thomas and Isabella (Llooley) Vaughn, 
the youngest in a family of five children, and is of German-English 
extraction. His tather was born in Kentucky and his mother in Indi- 
ana. Eis parents came to Cumberland County, Ilinois, in 1856, and 
settled in Neoga Township, and here his tather died in 1876. His 
mother still resides in Neoga Township. ‘The subject: of this notiec 
Was married December 23, 1865, to Miss Mary Groscup. Mrs. Vaughn 
was born in New Orleans. Louisiana. They have had these chil- 
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dren, viz.: Thomas. Isabelle, Louisa. Nancy. Lucetta, John W.. Mary 
Ki. and Florence. Mar. Vaughn now owns 140 acres of good land, the 
suine being a part of the old Vaughu homestead. He is a Democrat 
in politics, and a leading citizen. Mys. Vaughn died October 24. 
1882. She was a most amiable woman and beloved by all who 
knew her. 

FRANKLIN D. VORIS. dealer in grain, hay, general farm ma- 
chinery and livestock, was born in Bath, Summit County, Ohio. April 
7. 1546. is the son of Peter and Julia (Coe) Voris, and is of Duteh- 
Inglish lineage. Tis father was born in Pennsylvania, in 1799, and 
his mother in Connectieut, in 1808. Phey emigrated to Summit. 
County, Ohio, at a very early day, und were among the pioneers of 
that county. His father represented Summit County in the Lower 
House of the General Assembly. of Ohio, from 1844 to 1846. In 
1857 the Voris family came to Coles County, I... and here the mother 
of Mr. Voris was deceased the year following, and his father died in 
1880. The paternal grandparent. of the subject of this brief. was a 
soldier m the war of 1812. At seventeen vears of age Mr. Voris 
began learning the jewelers’ trade in Mattoon. At this he eontin- 
ued to work for five years. In £868 he came to Neoga. Cumberland 
County, Ill..and immediately engaged in the grain and live stoek 
business, In partnership? with aman by the name of MeAndrew. The 
firm was then styled McAndrew & Voris, and of which Mr. Voris 
was the junior member of the firm and general manager. In 1876. 
Mr. Voris assumed sole control and ownership of the business, and 
has been doing a very extensive business since; has for the past 
five years done an average business of $100,000 annually; business 
increasing each year, he employing from twenty-five to thirty men. 
He came to Neoga in limited circumstances, but now has good 
credit. He was married at Mattoon, T1., January 19, 1870, to Miss 
Lockie McMum. Mis. Voris is also a native of the Buckeve State. 
born in 1846. They have had born to them five ehildren, viz.: an 
infant that died unnamed, Ray, Alvin M., Henry C.. and Lovis MI. THe 
isa thorough Republican: is also a member of the Masonic Fraternity 
und I. O. O. Ff. He is a man of mueh foree of character, andiie 
greatly respected. Mr. and Mrs. Voris are members of the Presby- 
terian Church. Mr. Voris had tive brothers in the late war, vig.: 
Col. A. C.. Henry, Capt. Samuel. Willis and Roswell R., who died in 
Andersouville prison. Pwo others died of injuries received in the 
service, and the two that are yet living were severely wounded. The 
Voris funily has always been noted for its patriotic prineiples and 
devotion to country and thie. 
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CAPTAIN MAHLON VOTAW, turniture dealer and under- 
taker, was born in Columbiana County, Ohio. November 8, 1826, the 
son of Isaac and Susanna (Woolman) Votaw, and is of French-Seotch 
descent. His father was born in Loudoun County, Va.. and his mother 
in the State of New Jersey. In 1803 his father came to the territory 
that now composes Columbiana County, Ohio. In that county he died 
in 1851, and his mother in the sune county in 1881. The subject ot 
this mention at the age of twenty years began millwrighting: 
worked at the trade four years in Ohio. In 1843 he came to Cum- 
berland County, IN.. and assisted in erecting the-Greenup Mills. 
He was married January 25. 1855, to Miss Josephine Baker. They 
had two children, yiz.: Otis and Francis M. he first is deceased. 
Mrs. Votaw died in December, 1858. Tle was next married October 
25, 1859. to Miss Delilah Reece. ‘To this union were born seven chil- 
dren, viz.: Lyman T., Mary E., Oran M., Susan, Alice, Alvin K. and © 
Willie. Mrs. Votaw died April 6, 1873, and for his third wife he 
married, September 2, 1883, Mrs. Marcella Comstock, who is a native 
of Ripley County, Ind. In August, 1862. Mr. Votaw enlisted in 
the war of the Rebellion, in Company B, One Hundred and Twenty- 
Third Tlinois Volunteer Infantry, as a private, and as such served 
one month, and then promoted to the position of Orderly Sergeant. 
He was made First. Lieutenant, August 12, 1563, Captain, April 
25, 1864, and was discharged, July, 1865, at Springfield, I]. The was 
at the battles of Perryville, Hoover's Gap. Chickamauga. the siege 
of Atlanta, ete. The war over, and Mr. Votaw is found at Neoga, 
engaged in the furniture business. For many yerrs he has taken 
tn active part in politics, and been one of the party leaders in Cum- 
herland County. He has always been one of the most public-spirited, 
wideawake men in the county, and has always advocated and 
aided all public improvements that have been for the good of the 
county. He was one of the leaders in the movement of Neoga’s sec- 
ond railroad. in 1872—a company known as the Panis, Neoga & 
Saint Louis Railway Company. of which company Mar. Votaw was 
president. In 1881, a new company, styled the Charleston, Neog: 
& Saint Louis Railroad Company was formed. and of this he was 
also president. Mr. Votaw wasai brave and true soldier, and isa 
eitizen of honorable worth and distinction. 

J.T. WALLACE, meat-dealer and fruit merehant, was born 
in Dearborn County, Ind.. March 6, 1845, son of Thomas and Sarah 
(Lancaster) Wallace, is the youngest in a family of four children, 
and is of Scotch-German lineage. In 1865, Ma. Wallace came to 
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Cumberland County, Tl. and for five years lived and firmed im 
Neoga Township. and then removed to Centralia, Marion County, and 
engaged in growing all kinds of fruit. In 1875, be retired to Cum- 
berland County. and has here since resided. The marriage of Mr. 
Wallace to Miss Laura Stevens took place September 9.1869, They 
have three children, viz.: Minnie [., Edgar, and Clarence. hi Sep- 
tember, L883. Mr. Wallace engaged in the meat-mnarket business in 
Neoga. The business of fruit-growing he is still interested in, and 
in which he is having much success. His orehards and vineyards at 
Neoga are very extensive, and each year he continues to make addi- 
tions. Mir. Wallace is one ot the most extensive small-fruit dealers 
and shippers in Cumberland County. In 1883, he became the pat- 
entee of « The Common Sense Tree Protector,” which has proved to 
bea most valuable invention. Ma. Wallace is a stanch Republican 
in politics. 

CAPTAIN A. T. WELAMAN, tomer and stock-dealer. was born 
in Oldham County. Ky., December 7, 1528, the sou of Andrew A. and 
Elizabeth (Williams) Welman, and is of English-German extraction. 
His futher was born in Virginia and his mother in Kentucky, and in 
1845, they emigrated to Morgan County, Ind. Captain Welman re- 
mained at home until he was nineteen years of age, when he enlisted in 
Company B, Fourth Indiana Regiment of the Mexican service: served 
about two years, then returned to Indiana. He was married Decem- 
ber 18, 1849, to Miss Sarah J. Pruett. They had three children. 
Mis. Welman died in 1855. Fle was next married in 1859. to Miss 
Mary Greenlee, of Morgan County, Ind. This union has had four 
children born to it, Captain Welman enlisted in the late Rebellion 
June 25, 1861. in Company A, Twenty-Third Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry.as a private. August 6, 1861, he was commissioned Cap- 
tain of his Company. Ife resigned his command January 12. 1863, 
on the account of il-health. On the Lath of June 1863, he re-en- 
histed in Company D, One Hundred and Seventeenth Indiana Volun- 
teers; was Captain of that Company. He received his final dis- 
charge in October, 1864. In L878. he removed with his family to 
Shelby County. H., and there remained until 1882. when he removed 
to Cumberland County, H1., now residing two and a half miles east 
of Neoga. [fe has 224 acres of good land. IIe is a Mason; made 
such in 1861. [le is one of the prominent tanmers and citizens of 
Cumberland County. They are members of the Christian Chureh. 

CAPTAIN PHLLLLP WELSHIMER is a mitive of Fairfield 
County. Ohio, born November-4, 1826, the son of Frederick and Cathe- 
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rine (Peters) Welshimer. and is of Germiantinenge.  Plis tather was 
born in Pennsylvania and his mother in’ Marviind. The Gazette 
and Express publishes as follows. in its issue of April 12, Pd44, at 
Lancaster, Ohio. concerning the death of the grandparents of the 
Captain on his mothers side: Died. on March 4th Jast, at his 
residence in Clear Creek Township, Abraham Peters, at the advanced 
age of cighty-four years. seven mouths and eight days. On the 4th 
inst., his aged widow followed him to the world of spirits. She had 
attained the age of eighty-four years, one month and seven days. This 
departed pair were among the first settlers of Clear Creek Township, 
and had long endured together the privations and hardships of a pio- 
neer lite. ‘They had been united in wedlock sixty-four years, aud lett 
twelve children, ninety-six evrand-childven, and one hundred and 
sixty-four great-graudchildren, and one of the fourth generation. 
Amone all their descendants. only one hail died in the last forty 
years.” The early life of Captain Welshimer was spent in working 
ona farm and clerking inastore. The spring of L848, dates the 
coming of this man to Cumberland County, and his settlement in 
Cottonwood ‘Township. where he remained two years and then 
removed to Greenup and engaged in general merchandising, and 
remained until the spring of 1857, when he came to Neoga. In 1860 
he engaged in the merchandise business. and in this he continued 
until his enlistment in the United States Army. He assisted in 
‘aising the first ten regiments sent out by the State of HMlinois. He 
enlisted in Company B, Twenty-First Ulinois Infantry. and soon 
after his enlistment he was elected First-Licutenant of the Company. 
[Immediately after the battle of Stone River, he was commissioned 
Captain of his Company on the account of meritorious conduet at 
that battle. Tle was taken prisoner at the battle of Chickamauga, 
and was held as a prisoner of war for seventeen months. For seven 
months he withstood the miseries and ills of the famed Libby Prison. 
He was discharged at Saint Louis. May, 1865. In 1868, Captain 
Welshimer was commissioned postinaster at Neoga. This position 
he still retains. “The Neoga postoftice is one of the most completely 
arranged and systematieally managed offices in the State. He ts 
assisted in the othee by Miss Eva Uenderson. In 1856, (Captain 
Welshimer was commissioned Justice of the Peace. and has held the 
othice for more than a quarter of a century. He was married, in 1847, 
to Miss Julia Pickering. They had six children, viz: Ellen R., 
Alice W., Theodore M.. who was accidently killed April. 1865, by 
the bursting of an anvil thu: was used in celebrating Lee's surren- 
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der; Lucy A.. Charles. and Frederick G. Mrs. SWelshimer died 
March 12. 1871. He was next married, in 1872. to Miss Malinda 
McNutt. Twoehildren have been born to them, viz.: Frank M.. 
and Phillip. Captain Welshimer is a true Republican and a man of 
sterling merit. 

WILLIAM RICHARD WHITE, natural mechanic and patentee 
ot many inventions, was born in 1844, and is the son of B.W. and Eliz- 
beth White. The early life of Mr. White was one of depression, sor- 
row poverty and sore affliction, and was mainly spent in Cumberland 
County. IIL For two years. however, he lived with his parents in 
Coles County. At one year of age, he was deprived of the use of 
his eyes, and in this condition he remained for cight years. At 
eleven years of age, he had recovered his sight to such an extent 
that he began attending school. At eighteen years of age. he began 
teaching school. at which occupation he continued about fourteen 
years, and was one of the most noted pedagognes of his day. In 
addition to his school-teaching, he taught singing-school and deliv- 
ered lectures on astronomy. In 1867, he was united in the holy 
Donds of matrimony to Miss H. E. Keller, daughter of Riley Keller. 
To this union have been born five children, tot daughters and one 
son. In 1876, he lost his property and home. After this. he traded 
for a time, but. in 1878. he reeeived the right to a patent fence, and 
sold about $40,000 worth of the patent. The greatest work of the 
lite of Mr. White was the invention of the « Drive Gate.”"a tew years 
tater. This is. without question, one of the best and most useful 
patents of the kind ever placed before the public. He has in one 
year alone sold $50.000 worth. By energy and economy, Mr. White 
hasmnassed quite a large amount of property. Besides his property 
in Neoga, which is among the best snd most conveniently arranged 
that the town atfords, he has 2,000 acres of valuable land. Mr. 
White of to-day is quite different trom the White of fifteen years 
ago. as faras financial responsibility is concerned. for he is now worth 
at least $40,000, and at that time he was almost penniless. In addi- 
tion to making himself and family comfortable and snrrounded by 
luxuries. he has done much tor his kinsmen. He is one of the lead- 
ing and most public spirited men in southern [inois.and one of the 
most charitable and generous. He is with his fortune the same 
vommon personage that he was in his poverty. THe has many friends. 
and is familiarly called * Happy Bill White. the generous man.” 
He has a sound education. and is well read genenuly. But for lack 
“of space. we would @ladly publish some choice stanzas of poetry on his 
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patent vate. which are wholly original and of his own composition, 

S. I. WILSON. druggist, was born in Washington County. Ind., 
February 10. 1840, is the son of James and Ann (Iutehison) Wilson, 
andot Enelish-Irish lineage. His father was born in North Carolina, 
and his mother in Kentucky, and emigrated to Indiana at an early 
day, and were among the pioneers of the Hoosier State. In 1852 
they removed to Cumberland County. Ul.. and settled two and a 
halt miles southeast of Neoga. There his father died in 1867, and 
his mother died, in Neoga, in L882. His paternal grandfather was a 
noted surgeon in the Revolutionary war. The subject of our notice 
worked at home for his father until he had attained his majority. He 
enlisted in the cause of his country in May. 1861. in Company 5, 
Twenty-First Hiinois Infantry. and participated in the battles of 
Fredricktown, Miss.: Perrysville, Ky.. and Stone River. Tenn. 
At the latter battle he was wounded. He was discharged April 
1, 1862, and re-enlisted December 16, 1863. in Company G, Sixty- 
Second Illinois Volunteer Infantry: finally discharged March 
21, 1866. During his second service he was commissioned Virst- 
Lientenant. He was married November 14, 1867, to Miss M. J. Reed. 
Mrs. Wilson was born in Ohio County, W. Va. They have three 
children, viz.: Ambler F., Frank R. and Lena P. He is a Republi- 
‘an; is a member of the Masonic Fraternity. Ma. and Mrs. Wilson 
are leading members of the Presbyterian Church. Since 1871 he has 
been enguged in the drug business in Neoga, and has the most exten- 
sive line found in Cunberland County. Myr. Wilson is one of the 
men of true merit of Cumberland County, and one of the most patri- 
otic men in the State. 

IRA M.WRIGIIT, dealer in grain and produce,was born in Switz- 
erland County, Ind., Jume 9, 1836. is the son of Alfred and Lucinda 
(Buchanan) Wright, and comes of English-Irish origin. This father 
was born in Maryland and his mother in Indiana, and they were 
among the first. settlers of the old Ioosier State, having come there 
in 1821. It was not until the subject of this sketch had reached the 
twenty-fifth mile stone in life that he began working for Imneself, 
having worked for his father until that time. In August. L861. he 
enlisted in the United States Army, in the Third Indiana Cavalry. 
IIe served three years, and was honorably discharged in October. 
1864. THe was at the battles of Gettysburg. Antietam, Fredericks- 
burg, Second Bull Rum, Wilderness and Petersburg. In January, 
1864, Mr. Wright went to Arkansas and engaged in cotton growing 
for two years, at which he was suceessful. In 1867 he came to 
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Neoga, nnd has been a resident of the town ever since. He first 
engaged in the grain business, and then added produce dealing, «and 
in this connection he has been since engaged. The business. which 
Was meagre at first. has become quite extensive, and he now does at 
least $30,000 worth of business annually. Te was united ino mar- 
riage to Miss Sarah I. Shaw. of Vevay, Ind... May 15, 1868. To this 
union have been born three children, viz.: da M.. Edward C. and 
Walter HT. He is an earnest Republicans a member of the Knights 
of Honor and the G. A. R.. and one of the principal business men of 
Neoga. There is not a more enterprising man in’ Cumberland 
County than he, nor a anore useful citizen. 

JOSEPH M. YOUNG, liveryinim, was born in Vigo County. 
Ind., September 22, 1821. is the son of Samuel M.and Margaret (Me- 
Kashey) Young, the fifth in a family of fourteen children, and is 
of Trish origin. Is tather was born in North Carolina and _ his 
mother in kentucky. They emigrated to Vigo County, Ind.. in a 
very early day and were among the pioneers of that county.. His 
father was a soldier in the warof 1812,and his paternal grandfather 
was a soldier in the war of the Revolution. His parents both died 
in Vigo County, Ind., on the old Young homestead, where they had 
lived for halfa century. Mr. Young was married December 4, 1843. 
to Miss Matilda Van Cleve. To this union have been born four chil- 
dren, viz: Mary E., Samuel 1, William I. and Piirearet 2 
Samuel T. died of injuries received in the late war. He enlisted in 
Company B, One Uundred and Thirty-Fitth INinois Volunteer 
Infantry, May 16, 1864, and was discharged September 28, 1864. at 
Mattoon, I. Mrs. Young died February 7, 1861, and Mir. Young 
Was next married, December 24, 1861, to Miss Mary KE. Keller. 
Mrs. Young was born in Jackson County, Ind. Mr. Young came to 
Cumberland County, I.. in September, 1854. and settled ten miles 
southeast of Neoga. He vented a farm for two years. then bought 
eighty acres of prairie, and afterward bought forty acres more. 
In 188] he sold it and bought 100 acres one mile east of Neoga. In 
1875 Mr. Young came to Neoga, and here he has since resided. In 
1878 he engaged in the livery business, and in this he still continues. 
In addition to his tarm he has quite a number of town lots. He has 
heen successtul in life. He is a Republican in polities, and also a 
Mason. He is one of the pioneers of Cumberland County. 

W. I. YOUNG, farmer and eeneral agent for the Howe Sewing 
Machine, was born in Edgar County, Tl., January 7, 1829, 1s Gite 


sou of Claybourn and Mary (Russell) Young, and is of English-Irish 
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extraction. His parents were born in’ Tennessee and emigrated 
from that State to Kdgar County, HL. in 1827. where they resided 
for two years. then removed to Boone County. Ind.. and there lived 
until their death. the father dying in T868.and mother in 1872. Mr. 
Young was married October 13. 1849. to Miss Margaret A. McCol- 
loch. Mis. Young as a native of Tennessee, To them have been 
born tour children. viz.: dohn A. M.. Alice, Lillie M. and Claybourn 
H. In 2850 Mr. Young came to Himoisand settled in Edgar County, 
there remained three vears, then removed to Cumberland County and 
settled in Neoga Township, three niles northeast of Neoga, where 
he has since resided and has a farm of 120 acres. aud well improved. 


Since 1869 Mr. Young has been cngaged in the sewing machine bus- 


iness. Ile has sold 2,000 7fachines. He isa Republiean, and they 
are members of the Presbyterian Church. “Phey have a daughter in 
the Indian Territory, teaching the Choctaw Indians. Mr. Young is 
a leading citizen. and one of the old settlers of Cumberland County. 
His office is in Mrs. A. i. Stone’s millinery store, in Neoga. 
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DENNIS BELL, farmer. was born March 30. 1821.1 Randolph 
County, N. C., and is the son of William and Mary E. Bell. also born 
in North Carolina. Dennis was raised on his father’s farm. and 
there remained till the age of twenty-four, when he married Rachel 
Mass. who was born in Clark County. Il.. in 1824, and died on this 
tnrm in 1854. They had four children, one living—Irena, wife of 
William E. Adams. His second marriage, in 1856, was toj Mary 
‘Tucker. who was born in 1834, in Indiana, and died in 1857. They 
have one son, John. now in Kansas. His third marriage, August. 
1858. was to Barbara Boswell, of Ohio. They have four children, 
viz.. David O., Vernon, Andrew M., and Josephine. At about the 
age of eleven years, his parents came to Rush County, Ind.. where 
they lived four years. then removed to Coles, now Cumberland 
County, where his father died in 1856. at cighty years of age. Tins 
land was entered by Ambrose Carney. He now owns 154 acres, all 
improved, with one of the best houses in the township. built in 1875. 
ut a cost of about $2,200. His barn was destroyed by fire in Octo- 
ber, 1882; cost about $500. His brother, William. was Lieutenant 
in the One Hundred and Twenty-Third Hlinois Infantry. Tle served 
throughout the war. 

SAMUEL A. BLACK, of the firm of Moore & Black. grist and 
saw-mill, Diona, was born July 19. 1847, and is the son of Samuel 
and Mary Black. who were born in Virginia, and followed farming 
there. In 1835, he went to Missouri, where soon atter he was mar- 
ried. [lis parents still live there, engaged in farming. The subject 
of this sketch left hoine at about the age of twenty-two. and carried on 
framing in Missouri till June, 1875, when he moved to Cumberland 
County, and carried on farming fonv years. In 1879, he bought Mr. 
Hackett’s interest in this mill. and has since been a member of this 
firm. This mill was built in 18753 cost about $7.000. — Its capacity 
is about 4,000 feet of lumber, about seventy-tive bushels of corn, and 
one hundred bushels of wheat per day. Mr. Black was married Jan- 
nary 6. 1S76. to Lizzie Gill, who was born in Missouri. One daugh- 
ter. Carrie, blesses this union. 

NATILANTEL CARPENTER, farnier, was born December 10, 
183}, in Delaware County, Ohio, and is the son of James and Maria 
Carpenter. who emigrated from New York when young. [le was 
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brought up on his father’s farm. When about cighteen years ot 
age, his parents exme to this locality, where he has sinee lived. His 
futher entered the Iand where his house now stands. Ile died June 
3, 1876, aged seventy-six. Iis mother died in 1842, aged forty. The 
subject of this sketeh commenced working at $8.2 month. This money 
he used in paying for the first land he owned—tirst buying forty 
teres; he has added as his means would allow, and now owns 360 
acres. This farm is improved. with a good brick house, built in 
1874: cost about $1,600; the barn cost $800. IIe was married April 
9, 1846, to Julia A. Mann. She was born in Indiana, September 10, 
1822. They had nine children, six living, viz: Sarah J., Hezekiah, 
Willis, Deloss, Christina, and Ann. 

WILLIAM CLOSSON., tirmer, born Mareh 19, 1833, in Dela- 
ware County.Ohio, is the son of Daniel and Martha Closson, natives of 
Pennsylvania. Ilis parents eame to Cumberland County in 13851, and 
located in Union Township. Iis father died December 26, 1859, aged 
sixty-five years. ‘The subject of this sketeh was married February 12, 
1860, to Luey MeMillan, who was born in Delaware County, Ohio. 
They had six children, three living, viz: John D., Alina E., and Mary 
O.; three children died when young. After Ins father’s death he 
secured the homestead by buying out the other heirs. Te afterwards 
sold this property and bought where he now lives. He now owns 
three farms of one hundred aeres each, all under cultivation. Mr. 
Closson beeame a member of the Cumberland Presbyterian Chureh 
in 1864. Since this time, he has been ruling elder of this church. 

mews COLLINS, fuumer, horn May, 1831, in Pairtield 
County. Ohio, is the son of James*and Margaret (Driver) Collins. 
who emigrated at an early day from Maryland. Ifis grandparents 
Were natives of Pennsylvania. Tis father died in Ohio when Lewis 
was about thirteen years old. Ife continued to live with his mother 
till the age of eighteen, when he conmenced to learn the bkteksmith 
trade, following this business about twenty years. He then carried 
on farming about two years. In 1866, he came to Cunnberland 
County, located on the Davison fim, and remained there one year; 
then moved to his present farm. Ie first bought sixty acres, and 
trom time to time added other land, now owning 260 acres. This 
farm is located on the direct road to Casey, consequently the most 
traveled of any others. Ife married, March 23, 1859, Mrs. Collins. 
Who is also a native of Fairfield County, Ohio. They have six chil- 
dren, viz.: Amy I-., wife of Andrew Vankey; Seth Benson, Carrie, 
Magdalena, wite of Arthur Jennings: Semantha M., and Rebecea |. 
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Ss. W. CUTRIGHIT. farmer. was born O-stober 20, 1816. in Ross 
County. Ohio. and is the son of William and Hannah Cutright, who 
were natives of Virginia. They emigrated to Ohio in about 1790. 
His father served in the Revolutionary war. The subject of this 
sketch lived with his parents until about the age of twenty-two. 
when he worked out by the month about two vears. He was mar- 
ried, September 3, 1840, to Elizabeth Brown. who was born in 
Wheeling, W. Va., July 4, 1824. They have nine children, viz.: Aus- 
tin, Angeline, now Mrs. Begger; Robert, now keeping the National 
Hotel at Casey: Elmira, wife of Joseph Mercer: William, lemaline, 
wife of Samuel Sheeks; George, Harriet, wite of Frank Lacey, and 
Winfield. After his marriage he rented a farmand continued farming 
there about ten years. In 18f9 he eame to Cumberland County and 
leased a farm at Lost Point, where he remained five years on Section 
18. He then moved to Section 9, and there remained five years. 
On January 1, 1860, he bought forty acres where his house now 
stands, and the following February moved to this land, where he has 
since resided. “He now owns eighty acres. Soon after coming here 
he met with the misfortune of losing three horses, which he then 
could illy afford, but having energy, industry and perseverance he 
has succeeded in elearing and improving this farm, and has placed 
himself in comfortable circumstances. 

LEVI DEVINNEY, retired farmer, was born June 24, 1818, in 
Berkeley County, W. Va.,and is ason of David C. and Mary Devinney, 
who were natives of Orange County, Va. There he learned the tan- 
ners’ trade, which he followed till the age of forty; then he moved 
to Licking County, Ohio, and engaged in farmime; later removed 
to Miami County, where he died on February 23, 1878. The subject 
of this sketch lived with his father in Licking County till 1851, then 
came to Cumberland County and bought the Fox firm, consisting of 
158 aeres. ‘Two years later he sold that farm and moved to this one, 
buying 1563 acres where their house now stands, and later other 
lands. They now own over 300 acres; and it is one of the best farms 
in the township. They are the only farmers in the township who 
deal exclusively in fine stock, their cattle being Shorthorns, their 
hogs Poland China, and their horses of the Norman and Clydes- 
dale stock. This farm is improved with buildings which cost over 
$2,000; all well fenced. They also have a scale and scale-house 
which cost about $200. Tle was married in Jannary, 1851, to Mar- 
tha J. Ryan, of Crawtord County. Ill. She died January 22, ee 
aged forty-nine vears. He has one sou, David R. who was born 
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Mareh 24, 1853, in Cumberland County. and was married March 2, 
1876, to Sarah L. Gill. She was born in Wayne Connty, Mo. They 
have two children—lIlarry -G. and Eunice P. | David R. Devinney 
now owns and manages this farm. Mr. Devinney’s two brothers, 
Martin L. and David W., served in the late war. David enlisted ss 
First Sergeant, was afterwards promoted to Captain, and later com- 
missioned Licutenant-Colonel. Ife was killed at the battle of Cedar 
Creek, in the Shenandoah Valley. 

ELIJAH EDWARDS, farmer, born January 31, 1829, m Dela- 
ware County, Ohio, is the son of Ilijah and Ruth Edwards. His 
father was born in New York, his mother in New Jersey. In 1839 
his parents emigrated to Coles (now Cumberland) County, and settled 
on Section 3, and were amone the earliest settlers of this locality. 
His father first entered eighty acres of land, but later bought eighty 
acres of John Cutright, Sr. His father died in 1861, aged seventy- 
eight years. The subject of this sketch was married July 1, 1849, to 
Jane Buumgartner. She was born in 1335, in Franklin County, Ohio. 
They have ten children, viz.: Henry, Angeline, wife of Charles Carlin; 
Sarah, wife of W. H. Decker; Andrew, Theodore, George, Jacob, 
Elijah, Jr, Harrison and Hannah J. He owns 160 acres, part of 
which is the land entered and bought by his father. He was the 
first Township Commissioner after the organization of the township; 
held the office three years. 

P.W. EDWARDS, merchant, Union Center, was born August, 
1852, in Union Township, and is the son of Eliand Elizabeth Edwards, 
who were born in Ohio. They were among the earliest settlers of 
Union Township. His father died December 4, 1879. The subject 
of this sketch was brought up on a farm, where he lived till the age 
of twenty-two, when he, witha capital of twenty dollars, started 
peddling and huckstering; continued at this business about eighteen 
months, and not meeting with any success he engaged in the show busi- 
ness and continued this about four months. Meeting with no better 
suceess he then, September, 1876, traded his team with a spring wagon 
and about ten acres corn, valued at $240, for this store, going in debt 
at the time $90. From this small beginning he has worked into a large 
and flourishing trade. He has sold as highas $230 per day. He now 
earries a stock of about $6,000, and to accommodate his inereasing trade 
he is about erecting a commodious store, 24x80 feet. This store he 
expects to oceupy in 1834. He was appointed Postmasterin L581. THe 
Was married in September, 1879, to Miss Flora Chancellor, of Coles 
County. Two children bless this nnion—Harvey C. and Elizabeth E. 
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T. and 5. EMRICH are the sons of Phillip @nd Nancy Ged 
man) Emrich. They emigrated from Ross County, Ohio, to Cum- 
berland County, Ill, in the tall of 1848, where they lived about 
eighteen months, when they moved to Jasper County, remaining 
there about two years; then returned to Cumberland County, and 
settled on their present farm, where their father died in March, 1875, 
aged fifty-nine years. ‘This farm consisted of 300 acres; but since 
the death of their father it has been divided, and, with ‘other lands 
added, the family now own 514 acres. Scott retains the homestead. 
Mrs. Ikmrich still resides at the homestead. They were married, 
April 2, 1840. She was born, December 24, 1815, in Ross County, 
Ohio. This union was blessed with six children, three of whom still 
survive, viz.: Taylor, Winfield Seott, and Benjamin Ff. John was 
drowned, June 17, 1858, aged seventeen years; Mary died in Feb- 
ruary, 1871, aged twenty-eight years; Sarah J. died in November, 
1849, aged four years. Taylor is a member of the Universalist 
Church and one ot the Trustees. Scott is engaged in the Agricult- 
ural business in Casey, as well as managing this farm. 

C. Cc. FANCHER was born November 27, 1836, in Delaware 
County, Ohio, and is the son of David and Martha Fancher. In 
1849, the family removed to Illinois and settled in this locality; they 
entered and bought various tracts of land. He has owned as high 
as 1,000 acres, a large part of which he has deeded to Ins children. 
They first settled on what was known as the old Smith farm, and 
resided there till 1853. In order to edueate Ins children, they moved 
to Marshall, where they remained two years, then returned to their 
farm. Tor the purpose of further educating his children, Ins father, 
in 1857, removed to Paris, Il. After remaining two years, he moved 
to Clark County, near Casey, where he bought a tarm of 150 acres. 
There he resided till 1870. On account of ill-health he went to 
Denver, Col., there remained five years, and during this time was 
engaged in the real estate business. He then returned to lis farm 
near Casey. He died August 22, 1876, aged sixty-cight years. The 
subject of this sketch at the age of twenty-one married Lydia Tute- 
wiler. She was born in Fairticld County, Ohio. Seven children 
have blessed this union, four of whom are livine—Royal, Orla, Bertie, 
and Pearly. After marriage hesettled on his present farm. ILe now 
owns 260 acres; this is one of the oldest improved farms in this loeal- 
ity. Mr. Fancher enlisted, in 1861, in [Company E, One ILundred 
and Twenty-Third Hlmois (Mounted) Infantry, “ Wilder’s Brigade,” 
ind served to the end of the war. Ile participated in the battles ot 
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Perryville and Chickamauga, and was with Sherman’s command dur- 
ing theiv march to Atkinta and back to Nashville. He was also in 
the raid under General Thomas at the battle of Nashville, and the 
battle of Selma, Ala. This was one of the enemy’s stron gest forti- 
fications, und after several hours of hard fighting, the enemy finally 
gave way. IIe also participated in many others. 

JAMES GILL, retired farmer, was born February 26, 1798, in 
Montgomery County, Ky. In 1814, he crossed the territory, came 
to Illinois, and located near Palestine, on the Wabash, making tem- 
porary quarters in the Fort. Atter a short stay he returned to Ken- 
tucky. and assisted his father to move. They at once came to Fort 
La Motte, afterward Palestine. His father hought half a Seetion of 
land, being then the first public sale, the lund oftice being located 
there. The family removed to this land and lived there about 
twenty years. He was engaged in flat-boating from Vincennes to 
New Orleans, making one trip a season. This he continued seven 
seasons, he making the second trip that ever was made on a flat-boat. 
He came to where he now lives in 1830. He first entered a quarter 
Section, afterward bought and entered other lands, and has owned as 
high as 1,800 aeres at one time. He is one of the most enterpris- 
ing men of this county. He built his present house in about 1850, 
setting an example to his neighbors by building the best one then in 
this neighborhood. II» hauled the lumber from York, a distance of 
forty miles. Mi. Gill has held many important offices, viz.: Justice 
of the Peace, County Commissioner of Coles County, and was the 
first County Commissioner of Cumberland County. His father 
served in the Revolutionary war, enlisting as a private, and for mer- 
itorious conduct was promoted to Captain, which Commission he 
held until his death, he drawing a Captain’s pension. IIe was born 
August 27, 1757,in New Jersey, and died near Palestine m 1837. 
Our subject was married, December 27, 1829, to Diadama Neal, of 
Kentucky, who died September 16, 1850. They had six children 
fimine, viz: IJcmily, wife of Sumuel P. Reed; Angeline, now 
Mrs. Conrad; Lucinda, now Mrs. Fulkerson; Nancy, now Mrs. 
Brooks; Martha, now Mis. McMorris; John N., now managing 
this firm. UWannah died May 11, 1856. Martin C. served in the 
Confederate army and died April 13. 1865. George W. died 
eptember 27, 1547. James T. served in the Union army, and 
died July 3. 1864. 

JAMES GOSSETT, farmer, was born May 5, 1833, in Tusear- 
awas County, Ohio, and was the son of Luke and Jane Gossett, 
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who were born in Pennsylvania. In 1837 the family came to Coles 
County, and there engaged in farming. In 1857, he moved to Cum- 
berland County, and settled on Section 30, Union Township, and 
there remained till 1863, when he removed to his present farm. He 
now owns 180 acres, mostly improved. He has a very comfortable 
house, which he built in 1868; cost about $2,000; also other build- 
ings, which cost over $3,000. Ile was married in 1857, to Ann FE, 
Roberts, of Delaware County, Ohio. She was born, June 23, 1839; 
died in 1876. They had eight children, five living, viz: Chnton 
M., Luke Lincoln, James C., Augusta J., und Sarah M. They lost 
one child in infancy. Julia A. died August 20, 1883, aged twenty- 
two; John died in 1876, aged eight months. My. @. is a member of 
the United Brethren Church in Christ. 

NICHOLAS HAUGHN, farmer, was born February 7, 1845, on 
his present farm. Ilis father, Nicholas Haughn, was 2 native of Vir- 
ginia; his mother of Maryland. Tis parents were among the earliest 
settlers of Union Township. His father entered this land soon after 
coming here, it consisting of 140 acres, mostly improved. He died 
at the advanced age of 104 years. Tis mother still lives here and 
enjoys good health, being now in her seventy-eighth year. Nicholas 
was married, in 1866, to Margaret Conner, of Pennsylvania. They 
have six children, viz.: Mary C., Calvin V., Adaline, Daisy, Maude, 
and Arthur. 

G. 5. HENDERSON, farmer, born May 4, 1820, in Femme 
County, Ohio; reared on his father’s farm until the age of twenty-one. 
Up to this time, he had received but nineteen and one-half days’ 
schooling, and eleven nights at school ciphering. He then married 
Rebecea Yanaway, of Fairfield County, Ohio. She died in 1879, 
aged sixty-one years. They had four children; three living—Mary 
J., wite of George Winekoop; James and Andrew. They are all 
living in Kansas. Ilis second marriage was to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Mathena, a native of England, August 1, 1879. When he first mar- 
ried, he rented a farm for eight years, and followed teaming several 
years. In 1855, he came to Union Township, and settled on this 
farin, at that time eighty-six acres, and has owned as high as 787 
aeres. Ile now owns 445 acres, over 300 of which are under eulti- 
ration. On November 13, 1882, G. S. Henderson and family started 
ona tour torclatives in East Albany, N.Y. They arrived on Wednes- 
day morning, the 15th, much worn out after so long a journey, 
it being some 850 miles. On Thursday, the day following, Mr. 
his brother-in-law, started out to visit Albany. Afr. Henderson, in 
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his published account of the trip, continues the narrative, as tollows: 
We first visited Archeological Hall. Here may be seen everything 
imaginable that is generally found ina museum. The greatest sight 
which eame under our special observation was, first a link of the 
chain that was stretched across the [Iudson River, during the Revo- 
lution in 1775, to prevent the British from sailing up the river, their 
intention being to blow up West Point. Second, we saw a skeleton 
of one of the largest elephants known. ‘This was found in Cohoes, 
a small town in the State, during the excavation for the famous 
Harmony Knitting Mills, titty feet below the surtaee. Third, was : 
piece of stone about the size of a large cocoanut, which has been 
dripping oil for the past twenty years. 

I would like to give a more detailed account of this hall, but 
time would not permit. From here we crossed over to the new Cap- 
ital, and I must not forget to note here that it tar exceeded our 
expectations; from the ground floor we were carried up by a mag- 
nificent elevator to the Governor's room, which is magnificent. Next 
we visited the Assembly Chamber. Words are impossible to tell 
how beautiful it is) We examined the different corridors, and in one 
of them may be seen the flags of all nations and those that were 
prized during the Revolution; in taet, I could not begin to give a 
description of this famous building. A person, to comprehend such 
a building, and what it is like, has only to see it for himself. 
From here we walked about two miles to the Albany Penitentiary, 
which is considered the hardest prison in the State. There we were 
told to register our names, and after the payment of twenty-five 
eents each, we were accompanied by a guide, who showed us all over 
the institution; the principal manufaetory being shoes, of which they 
turn out about 3,000 pairs daily. We never saw, during our travels, 
such regularity as we found here. Much courtesy was shown us by the 
guide and guards. There are confined at the present time $30 pris- 
oners. It being near evening, we made our way home, much pleased 
with our day’s sport. 

Sunday evening, 1%th, we took the boat of the Citizens’ Line, 
ealled “City of Troy,” for our journey to New York City, which 
left Albany at seven o'clock. But before going further, I must not 
forget to mention that the boats of this line are classed as some ot 
the best float. ‘They are fitted up for the comfort of passcngers, 
und also for the transportation of freight. We reached New York 
the next morning at six o’clock, and, after partaking of breakfnst. 
proceeded to visit all the plaees of interest, our first pluece of note 
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being Mr. Vanderhbilt’s stables, which ure situated on Fifth Avenue, 
directly in the neighborhood of his elegant mansion. The horses 
which we saw were Early Rose, Bay Dick, Small Hope, Light Handy 
Boy, Leander Boy and Early Puek, which were some of the finest 
horses we ever saw. The stables seemed a paradise beyond deserip- 
tion. From here we started for Central Park. We took a stroll 
through the mnseum, then to the wild animals, camels, ostriches. 
sen lions, bears, buffaloes, eagles and monkeys; then saw the monu- 
ments of Scott. Burns, Shakespeare, Fitz Green Halleck and Moore, 
and then the Eeyptian obelisk, which is cighty-two feet high, 
100,000 tons in weight, and its age is some fifty years before Christ, 
which to onr astonishment exceeded what we expected. The lake in 
this park is beautiful, and, from our personal observation, it is the 
largest, prettiest and best laid out park in the country. From here 
we made our way through the upper part of the city, saw the Grand 
Central Depot of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroads, 
Grand Central Hotel, Wallack’s, Niblo’s, Germania, Bowery and 
Globe theatres; one of the greatest attractions being the Metropoli- 
tan Elevated Railroad, which runs in every direction of the city over 
head. We rode on one section of the road, and I will not say it isa 
very comfortable way of traveling. 

We then went aboard an ocean steamship of the Inman Line. 
and examined it all over, and were much pleased with the elegant 
and costly way in which the vessel was fitted up. From here we 
strolled across town to the bowery, our object being to visit the 
Atlantic Garden. From here we went still further down town until 
we reached Printing House Square, where the buildings of the New 
York Tribune, Times, Sun, and a large monument of Benjamin 
Franklin attracted our attention. Looking to our right, we saw 
City Hall Park and City Tall, which is, as the rest of the buildings. 
a very interesting sight. We there saw the famous Astor Library. 
and the massive building of the New York Post-office. From here. 
we made our way toward Jersey City, which is reached by way of boat 
across the North River. Having visited friends—it being Wednes- 
day—we again resumed our travels in New York. We crossed 
by way of ferry-boat to the city of Brooklyn, our object being to get 
a good view of the new suspension bridge which spans the Kast 
River, a sight which we would not have missed for anything. On 
our return, we started for the Exrth Gardens and the Battery. This 
is where all emigrants have to go through upon arriving in this 
country. There were a great many lying around, principally Dutch. 
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Again we started up town in another direetion, and examined some 
of the prominent buildings through Broadway—<A. T. Stewart’s store, 
ete.; in fact. every building in the city that was worth seeing. They 
averaged from ten to twelve stories high, and are built of the best 
material. L would like here to give a more full account of the city 
and everything we saw. but time will not permit; in fret, a person 
eould write a whole volume, and then not think of everything. To 
say the least, New York City itself is one of the greatest’ sights 1 
ever saw or expect to see. 

It now being evening we started on our journey back to ast 
Albany by way of a boat ealled the “Saratoga” of the same line by 
which we came, and as I gave mention of the Hudson River, it is 
one of the finest and most picturesque rivers in the country. We 
arrived at East Albany about 7.30 on Wednesday morning, and on 
the tollowing morning started by early train for Indianapolis. 

My trip from Indianapolis to New York, a distance of about one 
thousand and ten miles and return, was a journey which will never be 
forgotten. 

I lett New York tor home November 23, and took in the Canada 
side of the famous Niagara Falls and extension bridge. The view 
was beantitul—the hillsides covered with moss interspersed with 
spruce, pine and hemlock. It was snowing quite briskly when I 
wrived here—put up for the night, and in the morning as I looked 
out from the Clift House I think I never saw a finer sight. A large 
mass of falling nature of over a half mile in length bent in a eres- 
eent slope, with the sun being reflected from it, making all the dif- 
ferent shades of the rainbow, impressed me with its great beauty and 
grandeur. At 7.20 we left for Butlnlo, and the snow storm still rag- 
ing but increased in intensity as we crossed the Mohawk River. A 
large dam was thrown across the river here, but the water was 
“going up stream” owing to a very high wind which was blowings 
We learn that it was one of the most severe storms of this kind ever 
witnessed there, and honses of every description were almost swept 
way by the floods. As we neared Buffalo we were struck by the 
gale, under which the train swayed to and tro, and at times nearly 
capsizing us. This continned until we arrived at Buftalo. From 
Builalo home, the view of the towns and country along the line of 
the railroads was fine, and I arrived at home on November 25. and 
found all well, and realized that IT had traveled in the round trip 
2,265 miles. 

AMOS JENNINGS, farmer, was born December 16.1855. in 
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Tuscarawas County, Ohio, is the son of Solomon and Catharine 
Jennings, who emigrated to Illinois in 1840. They settled in what 
is now Crooked Creek Township, Cumberland County. The fol- 
lowing vear his father died, aged thirty years. His mother again 
married and moved to Section 11, Union Township. in 1842, where 
the subject of this sketch lived till the age of twenty-five, when he 
married Martha Stultz. She was born in Ohio, in 1839. Five chil- 
dren bless this union, viz.: Frank L., John A., Amy C., W. T. and 
Amos W. After marriage he managed his mother-in-law’s farm 
about six vears. He then moved to his present farm, having first 
bought forty acres; and from time to time, as his means would allow, 
added other land. He now,owns_156 acres, largely improved. They 
are members of the United Brethern Church. 

JOHN C. MILLER, farmer, born November 27, 1831, im Fair- 
field County, Ohio, son of William and Dianah Miller. His father 
was born in Maryland, his mother in Ohio. The subject of this 
sketch was brought up on his father’s farm. At the age of nine 
years his parents came to Union Township. On May 12, 1840, his 
father entered 160 acres, in what is now Crooked Creek Township, 
and lived on that land about cight years. De then removed to this 
farm, known as the Smith fiom, which is the oldest settled farm in 
this neighborhood. Part of this land was entered by Newel Burch, 
of whom Andrew Smith bought his claim, and entered other lands 
adjoining. ITis father lived on this farm till his death, which oecnr- 
red May 23, 1880, aged seventy-five years. The farm now consists 
of 350 aeres, mostly improved, and stocked with six horses, sixty 
head of cattle, cighty hogs, tifty sheep, ete. THe was married Janu- 
ary 1, 1856, to Miss Mahala Fancher, who was born in Delaware 
County, Ohio, January 16, 1835; they had eight children, six living, 
viz: William H., David B., Martha L., Almanette, Dollie J. and 
Flora E. Eva V. died in 1807, aged five years; Amy O. died Novem- 
ber 3, 1875, in her twentieth year. She had attended the Westfield 
College six years, had finished a classical course, and one year later 
would have graduated. In order to edueate his children Mr, Miller 
removed to Westfield in 1874; remained there three years, then 
returned to his farm. When in Westfield he held the oftice of Police 
Magistrate; here he has held the otlice of Justice of the Peace two 
terms aud Township Superintendent one term. They are members 
of the United Brethren Church. 

WELLLEAM M. MILLER, farmer, was born November 30, 1835, 
in Fairfield County, Ohio. At the age of four years he came with 
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his parents to Cumberland County, settled in Union Township, and 
has sinee lived in this locality. He was married August 14, 1562, 
to Mrs. Mary A. Clauson, who was born in 1837. They had two 
ehildren, Ida I, and Reason R. This farm consists of ninety-eight. 
acres, located on the National road, and improved with a good 
house, which cost about $600; barn cost about $400. The farm is 
stocked with tour horses, seventeen head of cattle, and about thirty 
hogs. 

CHARLES McMILLEN, firmer (post-oflice Union Center), 
wis born February 27, 1825, in Delaware County, Ohio, and is the 
son of Gideon and Elizabeth McMillen; the former born in Luzerne 
County, Penn., and moved when young to Delaware County, Ohio. 
He carried on the milling business. He came with his family to 
Coles County, H}., now Cumberland County, settled about two nules 
north of where he died, March 3, 1864, aged seventy-seven years. 
The subject of this sketch was married in 1850, to Harrict Bennett, 
of the same county. After marriage he worked his father’s farm two 
years, and then bought forty acres, where he lived a short time. April 
13, 1859, he left for Pike’s Peak with a party of five and three yoke 
of oxen, and landed where is now Denver, July 4, 1859. They then 
went into the Gregory Diggings and prospected there about six 
weeks; then to Fair Play Diggings and worked there until driven out. 
by cold; thenee to the pinery and furnished hewed logs for houses in 
Denver. The first house they built there was for a colored man named 
“Unele” Reuben. They builta shoe shop for $100, receiving for the 
same four pairs of bootsin payment. They continued in getting out. 
wood and shingles till spring, and then went to Colorado City and put. 
up two buildings,which they sold when completed; went mining in the 
California Gulch; worked there «bout four months; was taken sick, 
and returned to Denver. Finding no work there, he drove one yoke 
of oxen from Denver to his home in [hinois, arriving there Novem- 
ber 2, 1860, occupying about three months in this journey. He then 
took charge of his father’s farm, and raised one crop. August 31, 
1861, he traded his yoke of oxen fora horse, went to Camp Butler 
and enlisted in Company A, Fifth Mlinois Cavalry, and served three 
years. Ife enlisted asa private and was promoted, in about fourteen 
months, to Quartermaster Sereeant, and was mustered out August 
25,1864, at Vicksburg, Miss. Theirs being an independent regiment, 
they were constantly engaged in skirmishes and seouting through 
the country. The first reeular battle was at Cotton Plant, Ark., 
where he was wounded by his horse falling on him while crossing a 
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bridge near Trenton, .Ark., December $, 1852. Te has never reeov- 
ered from this injury. About the last of May, their command was 
ordered to Vicksburg. They took boats and proceeded there, land- 
ing June 1, 1863. He was also hurt there by a horse running over 
him, injuring his right breast. This he has not recovered from. 


oO 


June 3, they were ordered to watch the enemy, and encountered 
him in the rear of Vieksburg, having there a skirmish, taking 
twenty-four prisoners; remained in the rear of Vicksburg doing skir- 
mishing duty, and so continued till the surrender of Vicksburg, July 4, 
1863. July 5, they crossed the Black River, on their way to Jack- 
son, Miss., where they captured the enemy’s entire picket-post, 
at about 9 A. M.; soon after encountering Johnson’s rear-guard, 
skirmished with them till night. There they sat in their sad- 
dles all night. As soon as it was light they moved on, driv- 
ing them through Clinton. They contested every inch of the 
ground till they were driven to their fortifications at Jacixson. 
There they fought about eight days, when Johnson's command 
evacuated their fortifications. Thev captured their rear-guard, con- 
sisting of 800 to 1,000 prisoners, and their pontoon bridge, with 
their wagons. Their regiment, with the Fourth Tinois and Third 
and Fourth Iowa Cavalry Brigade, started for Canton, Miss., pro- 
ceeding as far as Pearl River, where they were repulsed and driven 
back. Reeeiving reinforcements of infantry and artillery, they pro- 
ceeded to, and captured Canton, taking 300 to 400 prisoiers. They 
destroyed a train laden with stores and ammunition, the railroad 
machine shop, and tore up the railroad track; also destroyed five 
locomotives. They returned to Oak Ridge and went into camp, 
where they laid during the month of August. On August 4 he 
gota furlough to come home, where he remained till August 20, 
when he returned to his command. On account of the boat running 
aground he was delayed in reaching Vicksburg till about the 6th of 
September. The following day the regiment was ordered out ona 
scout, met with the enemy early in the day; drove them till about 2 
o'clock when they made a stan on a hill,and there made a charge on 
them, driving them across an open fizld into the woods. There they 
made another stand—the enemy firing on them, wounding a number 
of their men and taking one prisoner. Atter reeciving reintoreements 
they drove the enemy till night, when they fell back a couple of miles 
and went into camp. The following morning they moved on the 
enemy and skirmished with them all day; that night a negro gave 
them information where they could eain an entrance between the 
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main army and the picket-post, and they captured the entire post, 
consisting of twenty-four men and the commanding ofheer. The 
next morning they went into camp near Vicksburg, where they 
remained some time. They were then ordered to Natchez, where 
they skirmished several days, when their company was detached as 
scouts, reporting the movements of the enemy. With their com- 
mand they remained until the enemy fell back trom Natchez. They 
then returned to Vicksburg, where they remained during the win- 
ter. The following spring and summer they were skirmishing with the 
enemy in Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and ‘Tennessee, with head- 
quarters at Vicksburg, where he was mustered out August 25, 1864, 
and returned to Cumberland County, where he has since lived. In 
October, 1864, he moved to his firm. consisting of 100 acres, about 
seventy-tive acres improved. He built his house in 1875; cost abont 
$500. IIe is a member of the G. A. R., Post Monroe, No. 100. 
In closing this sketeh we will further add that, in selecting 2 
wife, Mr. McMillen has made an admirable choice, she being of a 
cheerful and hospitable disposition, and having won the esteem of 
her large circle of acquaintances. 

WILLIAM NEAL, farmer and dealer in live stoek, was born 
November 1, 1817, in Bourbon County, Ky., and is the son of James 
M. and Matilda Neal, also natives of Kentucky. His father carried 
on the shoc-making trade, afterward blacksmithing and farming. 
The family emigrated to Crawford County, IIL, in 1827. In the 
summer of 1530, his futher, in company with James Gill, e:une to 
this locality and entered eighty acres of land. He then returned to 
Palestine, where the land office was then located. He died in 
August, 1830, aged forty-six years. William, the subject of this 
sketch, in company with his mother, cume to the lind his father had 
entered. They at once commenced improving it, and soon after he 
entered 160 acres where Diona is now situated. He also bought 
sixty acres where Toledo now is. This he afterward sold. Te now 
owns 517 ucres in Sections 1 and2. Their house was built in 1853, 
and rebuilt in 1867. It cost in all about $2,000. His barn is 44x64 
feet, is the finest in the township, and was built in 1867. It cost about 
$3,000. He, with his son, Dr. J. W. Neal, is now carrying on the 
drug business in Charleston. Te was married, November, 1840, to 
Rebecea C. Ryan, of Crawford County. She was born November 
25, 1822; died in 1847. They had four children, one living—Joln 
F.; lost one in infincy; Mary M., died in 1880, aged thirty-nine 
Years; George W., died December 14, 1882, aged thirty-nine years. 
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His second marriage was to Sarah Delap, in 13-48. She was born in 
Crawford County, and died in 1856. They have four children, viz.: 
Albert A., James W., Naney J., wife of James T. Conrad, aid 
Matilda E., wife of John W. Conrad. His third marriage was in 
1858, to Jane Hubbard, of Indiana. She died May 10, 1879, aged 
fifty-nine years. His mother died in Davis County, Iowa, at the 
advaneed age of eighty-three years. 

JOHN F. NEAL, wagon-maker, Union Center, was born May 
99, 1845, in Union Township, and is the son of William and Rebeeca 
Neal, of Kentucky. In 1827, they emigrated to Crawtord County, 
Ill, and in the summer of 1530 they eame to this locality. The sub- 
ject of this sketch was reared on his father’s farm. At the age of 
seventeen he enlisted in Company K, One Hundred and Twenty-Third 
Illinois Infantry, and served till February 28, 1865. He participated 
in the battles of Prairieville, Ky., Mission Ridge, Hoover's Gap, Farm- 
ington, Noonday, and others. In the spring of 1866 he went to Col- 
orado, and there followed teaming on the plains, prospecting and 
mining at Georgetown, Col., seven years. He traveled through Cal- 
ifornia, Nevada, Montana, and was absent about ten years. On return- 
ing home he remained ou his father’s farm about two years, then 
rented a farm, and there remained three years. He engaged in the 
wagon business in 1882. He was marricd September 26, 1879, to 
Lettie A. Roberts. She was born in Cumberland County. 

JOHN E. STALLINGS, farmer, born Mareh 18, 1813, in Bullitt 
County, Ky., is the son of William and Nancy Stallings. His tather 
was also a native of this State, his mother of Virginia. At the age 
of two years his parents removed to Harrison County, Ind. There 
they lived on a farm, where they died at an advanced age. In 1844 
he moved to Coles County and raised one crop. In January, 1549, 
he came to Union Township and bought 160 aeres of land, there be- 
ing but five acres cleared. This land is now well improved; also other 
lands which he has sinee bought and improved, now owning in all 
380 acres. He first located on Section 26, and has recently moved 
to Section 35. His son, William H., occupies the old homestead. 
He married Mary E. Grosshart in October, 1840. She was born in 
Indiana in 1820, and died in 1853. They have five children, viz: 
Mary J., wife of I. Closson; Nancy A., wife of LL. Cooper; Sa "ah Tse 
wite of James Jenkins; Tabitha E., wife of Madison Jones, and Mi- 
nerva A. His second marriage was to Rachel J. Grosshart, in 185-4. 
She was born in Harrison County, Ind., in 1830. They have four 
children, viz.: William II., Elizabeth, wife of F. Pennington; John 
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W. and Laura A. Since coming here, Mr. Stallings has been 
engaged in the wagon, wheelwright and carpenters’ trade, although 
principally farming, and he has succeeded in placing himself in com- 
fortable circumstances. 

JOSEPH W. SPROCKBINE, tirmer, wis born Februgay 20, 
1829, in Perry County, Ohio, is the son of Josephand Frances Strock- 
bine, who were natives of Virginia. His father died in 1846, aged 
sixty-four years. The subject of this sketch was brought up on their 
farm, living with his mother till her death, which occurred in os 
aged sixty-one years. IIe then emigrated to Hlinois and settled on 
this land. He entered 120 aeres, now owns 100 acres improved. He 
was married March 23, 1851, to Harriet Nigh. She was born July 
29, 1835, in Fairfield County, Ohio. They have six children, viz.: 
Mary F., wife of John Luke; Christian C., Emelia C., wife of HN ridee 
MeMackin; Warrict A., wife of M. Rhue; Lewis F-., Mattie KE. Lewis 
F. has been a student at the Westfield College two years, and contem- 
plates finishing his studies at this college. He is now in his eight - 
eenth year. Peter Nigh, tather of Mrs. Strockbine, died February 
17, 1844. Her mother died October 30, 187-4, aged cighty-seven years. 
The family are members of the United Brethren Church. This church 
is located on his farm, having been built in 1881. It cost $1,200. 

W.G. WALLING, farmer, was born April 9, 1815, in Ross 
County, Ohio, and is the son of James S. and Margaret Walling, he 
being « native of Virginia, and one of the earliest settlers of Ross 
County. The subject of this sketch assisted his father on their farm 
till his death, which occurred in 1837, in September of that year. 
He married Eliza A. Pennington, who was born July 29, 1820, in 
Pennsylvania. They had nine children, three living, four of whom 
died in infancy, viz.: William, died May 10, 1877, aged seventeen years; 
Uriah died October, 1878, aged twenty-two years. The surviving 
children are, James, David and Mary, wife of William Stanberry. His 
son James has been Township Clerk. He managed his father’s farm 
two years. In 1840 Mr. Walling came to Union Township and 
entered 160 acres, then bought eighty acres. He afterward traded 160 
acres, and bought 120 acres in Seetion 9, about 100 acres of which he 
has improved. Te has just completed a very comfortable home which 
cost about $400. 

ISRAEL YANAWAY, farmer and live-stock, was born Janu- 
ary I, 1811, in Washington, Washington Co., Penn., and is the son 
of Henry and Regina Yanaway. His father carried on the trade of 
shoemaking, in Pennsylvania, and in: Rushville, Fairfield Co., Ohio, 
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and was Postmaster at the latter place, where he died. aged sixty- 
three years. The subject of this sketch worked out by the month 
till the age of twenty-two, when he married Effie Sturgeon, March 
20,1833. She was born ‘in Fairfield County. Ohio. August. 1812. 
They have had nine children, four living. viz.: Mary It.. wife of 
John Strockbine ; Regina. wife of Lafayette Stultz: Jane. wite of 
Plumber Sidwell, and Samuel 5. Three died in infaneyv; Henry died 
in 1867, aged twenty-three, from injury sustained by a horse falling 
on him: Lueinda, wife of Jacob Rhinebolt. died October 16, 1872. 
aged thirty-two vears. In 1842, he came to Cumberland County, 
bought 160 acres of Ind where he now lives. and from time to time 
has bought other land, now owning abont 1,000 aeres, mostly under 
cultivation. When he first cename here, the courts were held in 
Greenup. in a log schoolhouse. Tle opened the first drug store in 
the county, this being at Prairie City: continned the business about 
fifteen vears. He then traded this store for land, and returned to 
his farm, where he has since remained. This farm is stocked with 
six horses, fiftv head of eattle. he having had as high as ninety-seven 
head; also, about fitty hogs and seventy-five sheep, ete. 

S.S. YANAWAY, farmer and live stock; born March 5. 1840, 
in Fairfield County, Ohio, is the son of Israel and Kfhie Yanaway. 
At the age of four years, his parents came to Cumberland County. 
and settled in Union Township; he was brought up on his father’s farm. 
He was married April 14, 1863, to Mary I. Decker. Her parents 
emigrated to Cumberland County at an early day. They had seven 
children, five living, viz.: Israel W.. Thomas R., Samuel B., William 
J.,and Mary Ro Warry Avand Charles W. died when two Vea 
old. After marriage. he settled on his present farm, at that time 
but forty acres. He has been adding to this as his means would 
allow, and now owns over 500 acres, mostly improved. Tle abso had 
charge of his father’s farm during his absence of about fifteen years 
in Prairie City, where he was engaged in the drug business. He 
attended to hiring and paving off hands, disposing of stock and pro- 
duce, and had general supervision of the entire business. They are 
members of the United Brethren Church in Christ. 
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BAZIL BROWN was born in Licking County, Ohio, on Novem- 
ber 26. 1835. His father, B. Brown, was born in’ Pennsylvania, 
April 28, 1793, and moved to Kentueky, with his parents, and later, 
in 1812, to Ohio, and in 1848, to Hlinois, settling in Cumberland 
County, where he engaged in farming. Ife died on May 20, 1854; 
his widow on March 9, 1878. They were both prominent members 
of the Baptist Chiveh, he having been a minister of that denomina- 
tion for several years. Bazil received a good common school educa- 
tion. and taught school for teu years. Te served as Justice of the 
Peace for sixteen years. and as Township Treasurer tor six years. 
On October 6, 1859, he married Laura A., daughter of Levi and 
Mary Farmer, of Guilford County, N.C. She was born on February 
22, 1843. They have had seven elildren born to them, viz.: Almira, 
Lafayette, Alva N., Sonora B., Otis L., Orrin L. and Joseph W. 
fowins). Mr. Brown is a member of the I. O. O. F., also of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He isa prosperous farmer and lumber 
dealer, and is highly esteemed in the community in which he resides. 

MARTIN MOUDY, physician and surgeon, was born in Wash- 
ington County, Md.,on October 16, 181z. He remained in his native 
State until the age of twenty vears, working on a farm and attending 
common school. In 1833, he came to Greene County, Ohio, where 
he began the study of medicine. In 1836 and 1837, he attended the 
Fairtield Medical College, of New York, from wlich institution he 
graduated in 1838. Returning to Ohio, he began practicing medi- 
cine with Dr. Martin, of Nenin. In 1841, he eame to Terre Haute, 
Ind., and followed his profession for three years. Removing then to 
Danville, I1]., he engaged tor some time in milling and farming, then 
returned to Terre Haute, und resumed his old praetiee, which he 
continued for eleven years. He then removed to his present home, 
in Cumberland County, II., in 1870, where he is one of the promi- 
nent physicians of the county. In 1834, the Doetor married Marga- 
ret MeClhuve, of Augusta County, Va. They have had ten children 
horn to them, viz.: John (deceased), Joseph, Martin, Hiram &., 
Men J.. Albert (deceased), George (deceased), Robert B., Daniel 
W., and Samuel FH. 

J. W. BOOTH was born in Orange County, Ind., in 1819. His 
father, Wade Booth, was born near Richmond, Va., and eame to 
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Indiana as one of the first settlers, ving first in Orange County, and 
then moving to Vigo County, at which place he lived for thirty-five 
years, Irom there he moved to Ogle County, Ill. where he died in 
1856, his wite dving in Saint Mary’s, Ind., in 1862. Our subject spent 
his early days on a farm, receiving only a common school edueation. 
At the age of sixteen. he was apprenticed to the carpenter and join- 
ers’ trade. and followed it until the breaking out of the war, when 
he enlisted in a detachment under McClellan, commanded by Major 
Barker, nnd afterwards beeame attached to the Twelfth Illinois Cav- 
alry, in which he served his time, and was honorably discharged in 
August, 1864, at New Orleans. La. [In 1857, he purehased an unim- 
proved farm. six miles sonth of Vandalia, T1l.. which, after improv- 
ing. he disposed of, and engaged in the mereantile trade, at Auburn, 
Ill., for two years. During the past nine years, he has been engaged 
in the same business at Jewett. Tll., and is rated as one of the most 
successtul andl enterprising business men in this section. On Octo- 
ber 14, 1844, he married Emma THeubest, a nitive of England, 
Seven children have been born to them, three of whom are living; 
viz.: Lyman W., Laving, and Hrances: 

JOSEPIT KING was born in Washington County, Ind.. on Octo- 
ber 19, 1823, and ix the son of Jacob and Frances (Shelton) King, 
who were natives of Kentucky but came to Washington County, 
Ind.. among the first settlers, where Mrs. King dicd. Soon after this 
event Mr. King moved to Morgan County, Ind.. where he followed 
farming mntil his death. Our subject’s grandfather was a soldier of 
the Revolution. In E849 our subject came to Cumberland County, IIL. 
and loeated on a farm three miles from what is now ealled Toledo. 
In 1875 he engaged in the mereantile trade, at Toledo, which busi- 
ness he tollowed until L880, since whieh time he has resided at Jew- 
ett. In I8t6 he married Macy A., daughter of William and Tabitha 
(ilwards) Russell. She was born in Harrison County, Ind. on 
November 27, 1824. There were three children, now living, horn to 
them, viz. James T., Joseph S., and John W. For thirty-seven 
years Mr. King and wife have been members ot the Christian Church, 
He has been a lite-long Democrat in polities. Mr. King has a beaue 
tiful home. and is highly esteemed in the community in whieh he 
resides, 
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JOHN B. ADAMS isa native of Germany, was boru July 1. 
1828. and was married, In dis native land, in 1854, to Annie Cramer, 
who was born April 9, 1827. The year of their marriage the young 
couple came to America and foeated in Dane County, Wis.; in 1865 
they came to Cumberland County, and here Mr. Adams purchased, 
at first, forty acres of land, which, by industry and good manage- 
ment, he has increased to 255 acres, the greater portion well 
improved. Mar. Adams has had born to him ten children—Maggie 
(deceased), Katie, John, Joseph, Peter, Vineennes, Mathias, Henry, 
Annie and Clement (the last named deceased). Mr. Adams and 
family are members of the Catholic Church, and in polities he is a 
Democrat. 

DEMS FAUNCKE, firmer, was born in Wayne County’. Y., 
July 30, 1822. He is the son of Noah M. and Lydia R. (Barton) 
Faunce. The former was born November 20, 1797, and spent. his 
early life as a carpenter and millwright, and Tater as a farmer. Le 
moved to Geauga County, Ohio, at an early day, and lived there 
some eight years. Disposing of his property there, he came to Cum- 
berland County. Hl... in 1837, where he entered 300 acres of land, 
Improving 160 acres of it. [[e also built the first mill in that part 
of the country, near Charleston, on the Amboy River. He was a 
strong believer in Mormonism, and a preacher of that denomination. 
He was with the Mormons at the time of their disbandment at Nau- 
voo, and then returned to Cumberland County. His wife, mother of 
our subject, was a native of Massachusetts, was born November 21, 
1799, and died May 23, 1849. Our subjeet reeeived a common edu- 
eation, and follows farming. About 1847 he married Julia D. Garrett, 
who was born September 11, 1829, and died November 24, 1874. ‘Lo 
them were born six children, Noah M., Sarah E., Mary E. (deceased), 
Maria P., May C. and Mageie Ro Mr. Faunce is a good farmer and 
highly respected. He has been a lift-longe Democrat, but liberal in 
his views. [In 1880 he lost his eye-sight from illness. [e—as was 
his father—is a strong advocate of the principles of Mormonism. 

LEWIS SCIHOOLEY was born in Columbiana County, Ohio, 
December 22, 1822. He is one of the seven children born to Henry 
and Rachel (eston) Schooley. The former was a native of Virginia, 
but came to Ohio when a young man. He there engaged in farming 
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for a tew years, and afterward moved to New Albany, at which 
place he died. The mother of our subject died when he was seven 
years of age. Onr subject isa farmer by occupation, a ealling which 
he followed in Ohio until 1838, at which time he moved to Martin 
County, Ind. On April 1, 1849, he eame to Cumberland County M1..and 
bought forty acres of land, on which he now resides, for which he paid 
$1.25 per acre. Tie had the small sum of $3 left after paying for his 
tarm; this he paid ont for provisions tor his family. He then went 
to work for fifty cents per day. By hard labor and economy he has 
accumulated a fine farm consisting of 305 acres, with good buildings, 
and all well improved. Mr. Schooley has been twice married; the 
first wife was Elizabeth Walker, a native of Martin County, Ind., who 
died about 1347. lis second wite was Jennette Watson, she also 
being a native of Martin County, Ind. To them were born Caleb, 
Rachel (deceased), Cynthiana, Sarah .A. (deceased), John T., Emma, 
Mary E., Nora (deceased). 


BARE I 
HISTORY OF JASPER COUNTY. 


BY J. WU. BATTLE, 


ORGRMIZS TION AND CONDITION. 
ACT QF GIMDATION. 
RAWFORD COUNTY, one of the six counties organized in 1816, 
originally comprised the territory ineluded between the Wa- 

bash and Kaskaskia rivers, and trom the line of its present-southern 
boundaries to the northern limit of the United States. In 1819, Clark 
County was formed, its limits extending along the whole line of the 
northern hounds of Crawford, curt ailing its northern limit to its pres- 
ent line. Until 1521, the people of the vast territory thus described, 
transacted legal business at Palestine. In this vear, Fayette County 
was formed, taking the territory west of the present boundary of 
KEthngham, and in 1831, Effinghan and Jasper counties were formed. 
There seems to have been no special effort put forth on the part of 
the residents of this section‘of Crawford County for an independent 
organization, but this followed naturally in the evolution of the Leg- 
islative plan. Palestine, then the county-seat of Crawford County, 
Wis the center of trade as well asof legal business, and the inconven- 
ienve of the distant location of the county-seat was net so seriously 
felt as when a community have a nearer trading point than the seat 
of justice. So faras the records of the parent county show, there was 
no agitation either pro or con in relation to a new county, though 
the act of the Legislature forming the county was undoubtedly 
received with satisfaction as furnishing the citizens greater opportu- 
nity of political distinetion and a new impulse to the development of? 
this section. 

It was in the session of 1830-31, that the Legislature passed the 
following act, which was approve] February 15, 1831: 

“Sree. 1. Be tt enacted by the People of the State of Mlinois rep- 
resented inthe General Assembly: That all that tract of country lying 
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within the following boundaries, to wit: Beginning at the southeast 
corner of Section No. 22. of Township 5 north, in Range No. 14 west, 
of the second principal meridian. thence north with the sectional line 
to the northeast corner of Section No. 3, of Township No. & north, 
in Range No. + west: thence west with the line dividing Townships 
Sand 9 north, to the northwest corner of Section No. 6, in Range 
No. 8 east; thence south with the line dividing Ranges Nos. 7 and $ 
east, to the southwest corner of Section No. 19, in Township No.» 
north; thenee east with the section line to the place of beginning, 
shall constitute a county hereafter to be organized on petition of a 
majority of the legal voters therein. which shall be called the county 
of Jasper; and ae county-seat thereof, when selected and located, 
shall be called Newton. 

“Sic. 2. (This relates to the boundaries and county-seat of 
Effingham County’). 

«Sic. 3. Nathan Moss, William Magill and Asahel Tleath, are 
hereby appointed Commissioners to locate the seat of justice forthe 
county of Jasper, and John Haley, James Gallowa nnd John Lal, 
are hereby appointed Commissioners to locate the seat of justice for 
the county of Effingham. The said Commissioners, or a majority of 
them, are hereby required to proceed to examine the said counties 
respectively, at any time they may agree upon, previous to the first 
day of November next, and with an eye to the best interest of said 
counties, shill select a suitable place for the seat of justice for each 
of said counties. The Commissioners respectively are hereby em- 
powered to receive from the owner of such lands as they may select. 
for the purpose aforesaid, « donation of not less than twenty acres, 
or they may receive donations in money, which shall be aupphed to 
the purchase of lands for such purpose: ind in either case they shall 
take good and sufficient deeds therefor, granting the land in fee sim- 
ple for the use and benefit of said counties, as the ease may be. The 
Comnnissioners if they shall select lands belonging to government, 
shall purchase a half quarter section in each of said counties, tor the 
use and benefit of such county. provided they shall receive donations 
in money sullicient to make such purchase or purchases. When 
the Commissioners shall have made the selection of land for the per- 
anent seat of justice for the respective counties, those for the county 
of Jasper shall report their proceedings to the Reeorder of Craw ford 
County, and those for the county of Efingham shall report their pro- 
ceedings to the Reeorder of Fayette County, who shall receive and 
keep the sume in their respe-tive offices until the said counties shall 
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be organized, when they shall transmit the same to the clerks of the 
aforesaid new counties respectively.” The balance of the act pro- 
vides that those locating shall receive for their services $3 per diy, 
to be paid out of the first monies arising from the sale of lots. 

The Commissioners appointed tor Jasper County made their 
report, it is probable, in due form, but it fuiled to find a reeord, or 
is so lost in the mass of early business us not now to be traced in the 
Crawford County archives. However, the Legislature became cog- 
nizant of their action, and in Deeember, 185-4, passed An act to 
Organize the County of Jasper.” as follows: 

“Sec. 1. Be tt enacted by the People of the State of Mlinois repre- 
sented in the General Assembly, That on the fourth Monday in January 
next, between the hours of eight o’clock in the morning and seven 
o'clock in the evening, an election shall be held in the town of New- 
ton, in the county of Jasper, tor three County Commissioners, one 
Sheriff and one Coroner tor said County, who shall continue in office 
until their successors shall be duly elected and qualified. 

“Sec.2. David Phillips, W. M. Richards and William Price, or any 
two of them, shall be judges of election, and shall be authorized to 
appoint two clerks, and shall be qualified in the same manner as 
judges and clerks of elections are now required by law, and said elec- 
tion shall, in every respect, be conducted in contormity with the elec- 
tion laws of this State. 

«Src. 3. The location of the seat of justice made by Commissionu- 
ers appointed by the act creating said county of Jasper, and all their 
acts properly appertaining to their duties as such, are hereby rati- 
fied and confirmed. 

«Src. 4. Said comty of Jasper shall be attached to the Fourth 
Judicial Circuit, and shall vote with the eounty of Crawford in the 
election of Representatives to the State Legislature, and with the 
eounties of Crawford and Lawrence in Senatorial elections.” This 
act was approved December 19, 1834, and in accordance with its pro- 
visions an election was held at Newton, in the followmg month, 
which resulted in the election of W. M. Richards, George Matting- 
ley and F. W. H. Claycomb, as Commissioners; Lewis W. Jourdan, 
Sherif} and Richard Watson, Coroner. 


ORIGIN OF NAME. 


In the origin of the name of the county and seat of justice, the 
preference of the people does not seein to have been consulted. The 
whole nation seems to have been absorbed in the contemplation of 
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the history and memoirs of the Revolution heroes, and the publica- 
tion which immortalized the fume of Marion’s men, then being new, 
naturally furnished the names of Jasper and Newton. Weem’s hook 
was the early text book in the schools and the classic of its day. 
The name of Jasper is a tribute to that heroic devotion which Ameri- 
cans are glad to honor in the subordinate as well as in the chieftain. 
Among fe garrison of Fort Moultrie, in Charleston, 5. C., harbor, 
on the ~asth of June, lee was a Sergeant by the name of Jasper. 

It was on this day that the British fleet, which had occupied the har- 
bor, opened the attack upon the fort with such a heavy and well- 
directed fire, as to cause the observing patriots on the shore to trem- 
ble for the outcome of the conflict. Once duri ing the day, as the smoke 
from a terrific cannonading cleared away, the flag of the fort was 
nowhere to be seen. The shot of the fleet had carried it away, and 
the anxious spectators, with sinking hearts, feared the fort had struck 
its flag tothe foe. But the ensign had not fallen willingly nor unno- 
ticed. In face of the storm of shot and shell that fell upon the gar- 
rison, Sergeant Jasper rescued the flag, and in a perfect hail storm 
of bullets, nailed it to the broken staff. At night the fleet quietly 
left the harbor with the fort unsubdued. Jasper was made the hero of 
the occasion, the delighted citizens of Charleston uniting to do him 
honor. ‘The ladies presented him with a beautiful flag, which he 
pledged himself to defend with his life, and true to his word he was 
found later in the war dead upon the field of battle, clinging to his 
and his country’s flag. Such is the hero which this county honors. 

The county-seat is evidently indebted to the same source for its 
name. Sergeant Newton was a compatriot of Jasper, and the two 
were often united in deeds of daring. One of these occasions is rep- 
resented as follows: 

« Like many families of that time, Jaspers was divided on the 
great question. His older brother took the side of the English, and 
served in their army. Ont of wlection to his brother, and a wish to 
examine into the strength and condition of the enemy, he resolved, 
with another patriot soldier, Sergeant Newton, to pay the Britisha 
visit. His brother's position gnabled him to receive his two friends 
without any suspicion of their being spices, and they were entertained 
for two or three days with great hospitality. While they were thus 
engaged, asimall party of Americans were brought in prisoners, and, 
as they had deserted trom the British, and enlisted in the American 

ranks, their doom would have been death, This, the brother of Jas- 
per assured him was to be their fate. With them were the wite and 
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child ot one of the prisoners. Her distress at her husband's approach- 
ing fate touched the heart of Jasper. Confiling his purpose to his 
friend Newton, they bade adieu to Jasper’s brother, and took their 
leave. They had no sooner got out of sight of the camp, than they 
made a detour, and stretehed across the country sous to elude all 
suspicion should they meet with any British soldiers. It was the 
eustom of the Enelish then to send all the prisoners taken in that 
quarter to Savannah for tril. At a little spring, two miles from 
Sevannah, Jasper and Newton secrete] themselves, awaiting the arri- 
val of the British escort an | their prisoners. It had occurred to Jas- 
per that, as they must pass this spot, it was very probable they might 
rest here fora short time to refresh themselves, and the woody nature 
of the spot would favora reseue. After some hours’ anxious sus- 
pense, they saw the escort, with their prisoners, approach. The 
guard was ten in number, and armed. The corporal, with four men, 
conducted their captives to the water, and told them to rest them- 
selves for an hour, at the same time giving them provisions. The 
guards then stacke.l their arms and seated themselves. The prison- 
ers threw themselves upon the earth in hopeless despair. Near to 
the wretched man sat his wife and child. Two of the guards alone 
kept their armsas sentries. As the rest of the men were filling their 
eanteens with water, Jasper and Newton came stealthily from their 
ambush, seize] two of the muskets that were stacked, shot the two 
sentries, and, rushing upon the others, stunned them with the butt 
of their weapons. Deprived of their weapons, the others abandoned 
the conflict and fled.” 

It was such deeds as these that made each mau in Marion’s band 
a hero, nnd the names of Sergetnts Jasper and Newton may be 
given « perpetual place in history as the names of the town and county 
that form the subject of these pages. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The county of Jasper, thus organize |, lies in the northeast cor- 
ner of what is arbitrarily called southern TMlinois, and is hounded on 
the east by Crawford, on the north by Cumberland, on the west by 
Effingham and Clay, and on the south by Clay and Richland coun- 
ties. It is almost square in shape, being twenty-two miles long from 
north to south, and twenty-one and three-fourths from east to west, 
wd contains about 484 square miles. About one-third of the county 
was originally timbered land, and the remainder prairie, the latter 
occupying the broad areas of upland between the valleys of the 
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streams, and elevated from sixty to eighty feet above the water 
courses. F'rom Robinson to Liberty, the country is rather low and 
comparatively level, seldom risimg more than twenty or thirty feet 
above the beds of the small streams. The changes wrought by the 
habits and cultivation of the whites have somewhat altered the pro- 
portion of timbered land, so that timber land and prairie are about 
equal in extent, a strip of each in varying widths alternating through 
the county. The general trend of the water courses is southward. 
The Embarrass, the French pronunciation having degenerated into 
the loeal name of Ambrau, traverses the whole extent of the county 
from northwest to southeast. This stream rises three or four miles 
northeast of Tolono, in Champaign County, and enters Jasper about 
two and a half miles west of the center of the northern line. From 
this point, it bears a little east, until it reaches Newton, where with 
ai short turn nearly due east, it aguin follows its general course and 
passes into Richland County, about two anda half miles west of the 
southeast corner of the county. The Embarrass drains nearly the 
whole surfuee of the county, except the southwest corner, which is 
drained by Muddy Creek, a tributary of the Little Wabash. The 
valley through which this river courses is a low, flat bottom, from 
three to five miles in width, with some swampy areas, though gener- 
uly dry enough to admit of cultivation, but subject to overflow from 
the high water of the river. Other streams of some importance are: 
Kast Fork, heading in the southwest corner of Edgar County, enter- 
ing Jasper near the northeast corner, extending south parallel with 
the east line of the county, varying only a mile or two from the east 
county line at any point, and emptying into the Embarrass River in 
Section 32, in Saint Marie Township ; Crooked Creek, taking its 
source in Cumberland and Clark counties, near the northern line of 
Jasper, meandering southward near the line of Wade and Willow 
Hill townships, until it reaches a point nearly due east of Newton, 
where, bearing east, it finds the Embarrass River, in Section 2 of 
Willow Hill Township; Law’s Creek, which heads in the prairie, 
bout five miles northwest of Newton, and runs southward and a 
little west, and runs into Clay County, where it joins the Muddy 
Creek; Stndy Creek, a mile or two west of Luw’s, follows a parallel 
course With the last named, and finds the same destination: and Big 
Muddy, which heads in the edee of Effingham County, near the 
northwest corner of Jasper, and follows along the west line of the 
county. until it passes into Clay County and finds an outlet into the 
Little Wabash. Small prairie runs ive noted on the map of the 
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county. such as the Wet Weather, a name that indicates its origin, 
in Smallwood Township: Fox Creek. which gave rise to the name ot 
the township in which it is found; Grove Creek, Turkey, Slate and 
Mint ereeks, are also named, but are of no significance, save the lat- 
ter, in the origin of its name. which it acquired from the haunts of 
early counterfeiters along its banks. 


COTECNLOM Ee” 


Rock exposures are but rarely to be met with in the county, 
owing, in part, to the soft and vielding character of the sandstones 
and shales that form the bed rock over the greater portion of the 
county, and in part to the wide valleys in which the streams have 
their courses, seldom impinging upon the bluffs sutticiently to expose 
the stratified rocks. The superficial deposits of this county consist 
mostly of brown, gravelly clays, and a bluish-gray hard-pan, the 
whole aggregating from twenty to forty feet im thickness. ‘These 
beds thicken to the westward, and are considerably heavier in the 
western part of the county than in the eastern. Small boulders of 
metamorphic rock are frequently met with in the creek beds or on 
the hill-sides, weathered out of these deposits, associated with those 
derived from the sandstones and limestones of the coal measures. 
From the limited exposures, and the widely separated points where 
the bed rock can be seen in this county, it has been found impossible 
to construct a general section of the strata, but enough ean be seen 
to indicate their general character, and to detérmine very nearly 
their relative position in the coal measures. 

The lowest beds in the county are probably the shales and shaly 
sandstones outcropping on the lower courses of the North Fork and 
on the Embarrass. in the vieinity of Saint Marie, which probably 
belong to the heavy shale deposit passed in the boring at Greenup, 
and belong between coals Nos. 14 and 16 of the general section. 
The highest outcrops will be found in the northwest corner of the 
eounty, where the Fusulina limestone that outcrops at Churehill’s 


| place, near the county line in Cumberland County, may be seen. 
At the crossing of North Fork, on the old Palestine and Van- 
| dalia road, a blue, sandy shale has been penetrated by a shaft to the 


depth of about thirty feet, in search of coal, but withont success. 
The upper part of this shale bed outcrops in the bank of the streain 
| at an old mill just below the bridge. Abouta mile further down the 
ereek, a bed of brown, calcareous sandstone is found from eighteen 
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*Compliled from State Report, 
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to twenty inches thick. In the bank of the Embarrass. at Saint 
Marie. a thin bedded micaeeous sandstone is quarried at low water, 
but it splits into thin layers on exposure, and is of little value as a 
building stone. A well was sunk here at the steam-mill, to the 
depth of ninety fect, through sandy shales and sandstones, without 
finding either coal or limestone. 

Newton, the county-seat, is located on the blu! of the Embar- 
rass, and the outcropping beds that form the lower portion of the 
bluff consists of twenty-five to thirty feet of sott micaccous shales 
and sandstones, extending below the river bed. About two miles 
southeast of town, on Brush Creek, a sandstone is found that fur- 
nishes most of the building stone used in this vieiity. The quarry 
rock is from eight to ten feet thick. in layers varying from six to 
twelve or more in thickness. The stone is rather soft when first 
quarried, but becomes harder on exposure, and makes a very durable 
rock for ordinary use. Loeally it hasa coarsely, concretionary struct- 
ure, the coneretions being harder than the surrounding rock, a char- 
acter frequently observed in the heavy bedded sandstones of the coal 
measures. Below the sandstone there isa variable thickness of 
shale that becomes bituminous toward the bottom, and forms the root 
of a coal seam that has been opened, and worked to some extent at 
this locality. The seam was covered up by the falling in of the root 
at the time of the State survey, so that neither the quality of the 
coil, nor its exact thickness could be ascertained, but it is said to be 
from two and a half to three feet thick, and has a shale parting like 
the seam at the old Eaton Mines northwest of Robinson. This is 
probably coal No. 14 or 15 of the general section. This coal prob- 
ably underlays the town of Newton, at a depth of cight to ten feet 
below the bed of the Emburrass River, and might he easily mined 
anywhere along the bluif by driving an inclined tunnel into the 
base of the hill above high water mark, down to the level of the 
cowl. 

Three miles east of Newton, on the road to New Liberty. the 
ssune sandstone is met with on the east side of the Embarrass Valley. 
outcropping in the base of the low hills bordering the valley. and 
continuing in occasional outcrops to the coal bank, one mile west of 
New Liberty. This coal is probtbly the same as that on Brush Creek, 
amile anda half southeast of Newton. The seam is divided by a 
bituminous shale, varving trom six to eighteen inches in thickness, 
and only the lower division of the seam is mined here, the upper 
part being too soft and shaly to be of much value. A) section ot 
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the beds above this coal, as seen between Newton and this point, 
would be as tollows: 


Feet. — Inches. 
Mieaceous sandstone, thin bedded at the top and more 


Mieete VClow ....0.....----.--. eee 20 to 30 

Sandy shale, with local layers of thin Sr goo ee eee 5 to 10 

Pemin@ts Swe... =... eo ee ee pee ee lto 3 
el Cl cold Oot. ...-..-.......-.-s cence encees 1to 1 6 
ReMANO 22 ee te cee ee ee ene 4to 1 6 
CL RG ee 1 6 


No fossils were found in the shale overlaying this coal on Brush 
Creek, but west of New Liberty impertect exmmnples of one or two 
carbonarius plants were found. 

South of Newton, a prairie ridge extends for several miles ina 
southerly direction, along which sandstone is said to be found, and 
this ridge probably marks the trend of the sandstone formation in 
this county. On Limestone Creek, in the southwest corner of the 
county, there is an onterop ot light-gray limestone, that is quarried 
tor building stone and for the manutacture of lime. In the north- 
west corner of the county, on Isliund Creek, an outerop of heavy 
bedded sandstone and flagstone commences on Section 16, Township 
8, Range 8, and may be traced northward to the county line. ‘The 
sandstone is of brownish color and makes a fair building stone. On 
Mint Creek, Seetion 1, Township 7, Range 8, the following section 
was found: 

eet. Inches. 


“ROOMS SC se ee ae 20 
Gray pyritiferous shale, passing into limestone........_--- 2 
Jet black bituminous shale, with fish scales and spines__-.._ 6 
Coal, breaking into stwhl! ¢akes ..........-..--.-----..--- 6 
088 OR. ego Se re, Sa 3 
Gray silicious shale and flagstone.........--.-------- - A 3 8 


This thin coal was sometimes found split by i id bituminous 
shale, leaving only about an inch of coal in each division. 

The section of the Embarrass River, southwest quarter of Section 
Dil, Township 7 7, Range 10, is as follows: 


Peet. Inehes. 
1) COCR 3/05 Ct. .——————— aes 2er ce ee oe 10 
Peeeeiiish-brown argilleeeous shale.............---.------ 10 
3. Brown and black bituminous shale....--...--._.-.-.- 3 
RE OU oo ois os an wasn eRe ee eee ee 3 
peewee tosetliferous limestone._...........------.----.-- 10 
Dees inowneilwecous siiale..............----------------- 4 
7 Brownish-black impure limestone............-.--2----- 3 
tee 8 ee ee cee nese anes eecece y 


pee toes Shnly@andstones.......... 2.2.2 -202-- 2 nenee 10 
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Two miles north of Saint Marie, on the west half of Section 
7. Township 6, Range 11, a shaft was sunk twenty fect to the river level 
and some fragments of impure limestone were thrown out. About 
a hundred yards up the river this limestone is just at the water's 
edge. Tt is eight or ten inches thick, and is probably the equivalent 
of the limestone near Newton. 

The second bluff or terrace is about torty feet above low water. 
About thirty feet above low water, in the tuee of the bluff. there are 
remains of an old furnace. It is about three fect in diameter, of a 
circular formand walled with rock. Around it are pieces of burnt 
limestone, charcoal and cinders. On the top of the bluff there are 
a number of Indian mounds, arranged in the form of an oblong 
square, iInclosing a court. The peculiar arrangement of the mounds, 
and the presence of mica in the sandstone, and also in the drift bowl- 
ders found here, led to the belief that silver existed in the rocks and 
could he extracted from them, and the existence of the mounds and 
the turnace led to the sinking of the shaft in pursuit of the same 
precions metal. 

On Crooked Creck, a half mile west of Brockville, the follow- 
ing section was found: 


Feet. Tnehes. 
Buff-colored limestone without fossils.........-.--------- 4 
Blue argillaceous shale..-...-.-..------------+-+-------- 3 
Rotien limestone with TOSS. 6. .o5csaccesooesssscooess 6 
Rigel: intimin slo... 6.555 -coneaococoncssesseesaue 4 
Blne argillaccous shale.....-.-...--2-=2- 2-2 2-2=----====== 2 


One mile anda half southwest of Harrisburg, on Lick Creel 
the following beds were found: 


Feet. Inches. 
Blinisin ar@illaecous! SiQle os ae as eee eee 10 
ie Delonte pitino sis nase eee. seca se ceeo SacecsesGcec= 4 
Impure limestone with fragmentary fossils...--..--------- 6 
Bluish argillaceous shale.....--.-.---------------------- 2 


The water of the creek is slightly saline, and some prospecting 
for brine has becn done in this vicinity. 

All these outcrops belong to the Upper Coal Measures, and range 
about. the horizon of coals No. 14 and 15 of the general section. 
From the general trend of the strata it may be inferred that the 
lowest beds that outerop in the county are those along its eastern 
border, and the highest, those upon the western. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


A limited supply of coal may be obtained from the beds out- 
cropping near Newton and New Liberty, but neither the average 
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thickness of the seams, nor the quality of coal they afford, would 
justify an attempt to work them save ina limited way. The main 
eoals are here from five to six hundred feet, or more, below the sur- 
face. and to reach the bottom of the coal measures, would require a 
shaft more thana thousand feet indepth. It will probably be many 
years before the demand for coal in this county will be such as to 
warrant the opening of mines at this depth. 

Building stone, of good quality, is not abundant; the main sup- 
ply being from the sandstone overlaying the coal at Newton and in 
this vicinity. At some points this bed affords a brown sandstone of 
fair quality: and at others it passes into silicious shales or shaly 
sandstones too soft and thin bedded to be used for building purposes. 
On Limestone Creck, in the southwestern portion of he county, 
there is a bed of compact, gray limestone, in layers of a foot to eight- 
een inches in thickness, that is quarried for foundation walls, ae 
for the supply of the adjacent region. The only limestone found in 
the county, that seemed to be at all adapted for use in the lime kiln, 
was that on Limestone Creek, in the southwest corner of the county, 
and a fair quality of lime may be made there for the supply of such 
portions of the adjacent region as are remote from railroad transpor- 
tation. 

Sand and clay are abundant, and good brick and tile may be 
made at almost any point on the uplands, where they may be required. 
Sand for mortar and cement, oceurs at many places along the bluffs 
of the Embarrass, and may be found in beds of most of the small 
streams, and in nearly every portion of the county. 

The chief resource, however, of the county is its soil. The bot- 
tom lands of the Embarrass have a rich alluvial soil, and when cleared 
and brought under cultivation, produce large crops of corn, to 
Which they seem best adapted. The soil of the prairie region is a 
chocolate-colored, clay loam, similar to that of the adjoining coun- 
ties, and produces fair crops of corn, wheat, oats and grass. Onthe 
timbered uplands, the soil is somewhat variable. When the surface 
is broken the soil is thin, but on the more level portions, where the 
growth is composed in part of black walnut, sugar tree, hackberry, 
ete.. the soil is very productive and yields jntine crops of all the 
cereals grown in this latitude. The varieties of yer found here 
are the common species of oak and hickory, black and white walnut, 
white and sugar maple. slippery and red elm, honey locust, hack- 
berry, ash, ete. 
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SWAMP LANDS, 


Originally, a large part of the territory of this county came 
under this classification. Bya general act. dated September 28. 1850, 
congress ceded to the several States of the Union, all the wet and 
overflowed lands within their borders. not otherwise disposed of, for 
drainage purposes. The legislature of this State aceepted and rati- 
fied this act of congress. by complying with the special requirements 
and subsequently, in furtherance ot the objects as atoresaid, granted 
to the counties the lands lying within their boundaries. Between 
the years 1850 and 1856, much of this land was entered ofthe general 
governnent, through the United States Land Office at Palestine. at 
$1.25 per acre, with “swamp land scrip,” *‘land warrants,” and cash, 
the commissioner of the general land office issuing patents therefor. 
Under the act of congress. where land was seleeted and paid for 
with “scrip” or “warrants,” the State was entitled to receive an 
equal quantity of United States land. subject, however, to the 
approval of the department of the interior, The sceretary of the 
interior in construing this act of congress has decided that the land 
intended to be given in lieu of which was entered with “scrip” 
or ‘warrants,’ must be United States lund, unoccupied, and lying 
within the State claiming the same, and cannot be located elsewhere. 
The United States lands in Hlinois have long since been entered, 
hence the county will only receive indemnity for such swamp land 
as has been entered since 1850 with cash. 

The county has made several efforts to secure its rights under 
this provision, and of late has entered mto contract with an attor- 
ney to collect the indemnity due from the general government. 
Some 10,000 aeres have been claimed and the reqnisite proof filed. 
The county has sold a considerable amount of these lands originally 
selected, at such prices as they would bring, much of which has 
been reclaimed and is now under cultivation. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Jasper County is strietly an agrien|tural county. though pos- 
sessed of good water-power and timber. and situated within the 
region of the coal measures, mannticturing interests, beyond such 
mills as the local necessity demanded, have tound scanty eneounge- 
ment. It is probably too carly to judge of the future of manufac- 
turing interests here, as the lack of railroad facilities. betore 1876, 
prevented any successful attempts tt manufacturing. Since the build- 
ing of the Mattoon & Grayville Railroad, and the construction of 
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other lines, several rigorous manufacturing establishments have 
found place here, and with the construction of other roads Which are 
promised at this date, the character of Jasper County’s industries 
may be entirely revolutionized in the coming decades. 

The prevailing system of agriculture practiced here may prop- 
erly be termed mixed husbandry. Specialties find little favor with 
the farmers. The practice is to cultivate the various kinds of grain 
and grasses, und to raise, keep and fatten stock; the latter business 
apidly growing in favor with a majority of the wealthier farmers. 
Though organized in 1834, the development of the county was slow, 
and until 1860 the larger part of the county was not entirely in the 
hands of actual settlers. The farmer, therefore, has not yet felt able 
to indulge in any scientific theories of cultivation. So fur, the main 
object has been to gain a subsistence and make suflicient returns to 
pay tor the land, and but little more than this has been accomplished. 
Of late, there is more improvement noted, and, while the farming 
community may be said to be in limited financial circumstances, the 
character of later improvements are of the best kind. Houses and 
barns of improved architecture and the higher order of comfort and 
ornament, are going up everywhere, and a new era of prosperity is 
marked. The need of studying the principles of such branches of 
learning as relate to agriculture, will be felt, and a consequent 
improvement in the system of farming will naturally follow. 

Wheat has been considered a reasonably sure and remunerative 
erop, and is cultivated to a large extent. Some failures in this 
crop, however, have admonished the farmers that this is not to be 
depended upon solely, and other grains are dividing the attention of 
the farming community. Oats and corn are prominent produets, 
and the failure of any oue crop is not counted a fatal calamity. In 
1881, a drouth oecurred, no rain falling between the latter partof June 
and the last of August, a period of sixty-eight days. The wheat and 
corn crops were almost entirely destroyed, and business was itlmost 
at a stand-still. Such experiences are, however, very rare, the gen- 
eral complaint being too much rain. Most of the land in the county 
is low, and very much in need of drainage. This subjeet is now 
attracting considerable attention, and two extensive tile factories 
have this year been put in operation, with the prospect of ample 
patronage. 

Fruit culture may safely be said to be in its infaney in Jasper 
County. The first settlers, deprived for a time of its use, and real- 
izing the great demand in every family for this important article of 
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food, early set about planting orchards. But little care was exer- 
cised, in a majority of eases. in the selection of varieties, or in the 
eare of orchards after onee well set, and, taking into consideration 
the value of good fruit as a substantial clement of food.-as a valuable 
agent in preserving and promoting health, and as a luxury which all 
classes may enjoy, this subject has not received the attention which 
its importance merits at the hands of the agriculturist. The orchard 
culture of apples has only of late years begun to command the seri- 
ous attention of farmers. The product is barely enough to supply 
home demands, but each year marks an increase in the acreage devoted 
to this fruit. Peaches rank next to apples in the number of acres 
devoted to their culture. The region is ordinarily favorable to their 
culture, and a good yield is generally had here. Pears, plums and 
cherries are found occasionally about the house enclosure, but are 
not cultivated to any great extent. There are one or two pear 
orchards recently set ont. Small fruits are not yet grown to any 
great extent, save for private use. There is a growing market for 
all these products, right at home, and there will be an improvement 
in this direction as soon as this demand is recognized. There are no 
nurseries in the county, and dependence is had chiefly upon traveling 
agents, who find this a profitable field. 

In the matter of stock, the interest of farmers is beng gener- 
ally attracted toward the profit of stock-raising. Grass never fails, 
save in such an exceptional year as 1881. The moist nature of the 
ground renders the crop a sure and luxuriant growth. For the cul- 
tivation of grain, it requires a large expenditure of time and labor, 
and the question is being seriously discussed whether a larger pro- 
portion of stock-raising would not yield greater returns. Cattle and 
hogs are already an important souree of iittome to the farmers, and 
a considerable number are improving the grade of their stock by 
the use of thorough-bred animals. Short-horns, Jersey and Devon 
cattle are made a specialty by some half a dozen stockmen in the 
county, and their influence on the grade of stock to be found here is 
quite marked. In hogs, the Poland-China and Berkshire are repre- 
sented by several stock-breeders. Sheep, though not so generally 
kept by farmers as the other mentioned stock, are still found in con- 
siderable aggregate numbers, though most of the flocks are small. 
Among the breeders, the Cotswold is the favorite, though the South- 
down and Merino breeds are represented. On the subject of horses, 
there is considerable interest: manifested. Oxen have been super- 
seded here for some years, but the average farm-horse has not been 
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greatly improved over the original stock. Just now, this class of 
farm property has felt the impulse manifested in every county inter- 
est, and a number of fine horses are in use for breeding purposes. 
These are principally of the Norman and Clydesdale blood. Some 
interest is manifested in roadsters and speed animals, but the finan- 
cial status of the farmers, the demands of the tiarm, and the condition 
of the roads, inclines the general favor towards such 2 cross with the 
heavy draft horses as will produce a substantial animal tor all pur- 
poses. Mules are bred and used to a large extent, and they seem to 
be growing into greater favor rapidly. Besides the argument used 
in favor of their economical keeping and hardy characteristics, they 
are found to be more salable at good prices than horses. Horses are 
found to be subject, also, to some fatal disorder which causes serious 
losses. This subject has not been fully investigated, but the sudden 
unexplained death of a good horse is frequently reported. It is 
believed by many that the latitude is not favorable, and such losses 
are generally supplied by mules. Another reason for the inereased 
attention to stock-raising is the fact that the average farm is quite 
large, perhaps 200 acres. This, it is found, is too large for success- 
ful cultivation in grains, and some stock is found necessary to utilize 
wl the acreage. Then the question arises, whether it is not more 
profitable to feed the grain grown, and thus retain the offal to enrich 
the soil. The question is: more and more being decided in the affirm- 
ative, and there are those who confidently predict that the future 
will find this a stock-growing rather than a grain-producing county. 
Dairying has not been attempted here, though there is some discus- 
sion as to the subject. With increased shipping facilities and a rea- 
sonably close market, there seems to be no reason why it should not 
be as profitable a source of revenue here as elsewhere in the State. 


FAIR ASSOCIATIONS. 


An effort to organize a Fair association was made about 1855. 
Improvement im stock had reached an advanced stage, and some of 
the more prominent stockmen and others, among whom were John 
Brooks, James Wagle, A. G. Colwell, Sr., and T. J. Martin, formed 
an association. Only two or three exhibitions were held, the O’Kean 
grounds being leased and enclosed for the purpose. After this, the 
interest failed and nothing more was done in the way of fairs until 
1870. In this year, the County Agricultural Board formed an Asso- 
ciation and held annual exhibitions until 1880. The plan of organ- 
vation was not such as to give the highest financial results. The 
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State report for 1877, the only one to be obtained, speaks of the 
exhibition of that year as in every way a success. “ Our premiums 
were large and hotly contested for in every department. The show 
of stock in the different departments was larger and finer than ever 
before, while Floral Hall was filled to overflowing with the choicest 
productions of needle-work, fine arts and staple productions of the 
soil. * * * The display of agricultural implements was com- 
plete, and was within itself an exhibition which could be pointed to: 
with pride by the exhibitors. Our system of financial returns in 
proportion to individual tickets, but under the depressed financial 
condition of afl: Lirs, gives better satisfaction. 

« By economy in expenditures, we were enabled to pay twenty- 
five cents on the dollar awarded in premiums (which ts twenty-five 
per cent. more than the society has ever paid). Our current 
expenses for the year also discharged{a large part of our mortgaged 
indebtedness.” ‘The value of the grounds and improvements was 
put at $2,000. It was found, notwithstanding the favorable charac- 
ter of the above report, that the association could not make «a finan- 
cial success, and on April 5, 1880, the “ Jasper County Agricultural 
Joint Stock Company ” was incorporated. The leading men in this 
movement were: Wim. E. Barrett, Jas. C. Ireland, Daniel O’Donnell 
and Wm. L. Heath. A large number of the citizens of the county 
took stock, which aggregated $3,000, in shares of $10 each. This 
organization has made a complete success of the fairs, and now own 
a fincly improved ground west of Newton, valued at some $6,000. 
In 1881, owing to the severe drouth, no exhibition was held. In 
1882, the “Twelfth Annual Fair of the Jasper County Agricultural 
Board” was held under the auspices of this company, at which pre- 
miums were offered to the extent of some $1,500, which were all 
paid in full. 

THE EARLY SETTLEMENT 


The immigration to which this part of the State is indebted for 
its early settlement came principally from the Southern States by 
way of Palestine. ‘The “ Wabash country ” began to attract settlers 
as early us 1811, a few families finding their way to the west side of 
the Wabash River, in the territory now covered by Crawford, Clark 
and Edgar counties. The war with Great Britain and the conse- 
quent unfriendly disposition of the Indians retarded the further 
increase of the settlements until the close of the war in 1815. A 
number of families, however, who had started for this region g oath- 
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ered about Palestine, where the general government stationed a 
company of troops and built a palisade fort. On the pacification of 
the savages, the cooped-up whites rapidly spread over the country 
contiguous with the river, where many had made claims and built 
eabins before it was thought safe to remove their tnmilies from the 
fort. ‘The country in this region offered every desired characteristic 
for pioneer settlements, and for some years absorbed the tide of 
incoming population, so that the outlying portions of Crawford, 
which are now Jasper, were little known save to the hunterand that 
elass of persons who preferred a terra ‘neognita. The result was that 
the first inhabitants of Jasper County territory were principally 
squatters; men who found it safer to leave the more settled parts of 
the older States and seck a refuge where the arm of the law could 
not reach. The “Dark Bend,” a copse-like bottom of the Embar- 
rass, in the southeast corner of Jasper County extending into Craw- 
ford County, was the principal spot occupied by these characters, 
though at an early date it was popularly supposed that “the woods 
was full of them.” In the nature of the case, but little ean be learned of 
these people. The earliest permanent settlers occasionally came in con- 
tact with them, and, in one way oranother, learned something of their 
history. Soon after the settlement was formed at Saint Maric the fam- 
ilies of that community were visited by half a dozen or so of the ladies 
of the “Dark Bend,” whose attire and general appearance con- 
firmed the colonists in all the worst opinions they had formed 
of the people in that benighted region. Mr. Joseph Picquet relates 
that soon after his settlement at Saint Marie, he learned of « desti- 
tute family living in this region, and, moved by his sympathy, three 
or fonr of them made a visit to the place. The man had murdered 
his brother and fled to this region to escape the just penalty of. his 
deed. Here he was found, surrounded by several dirty, ill-kempt 
woinen and a dozen or more squalid, scrofulous looking children, 
living in a long, low shanty, like so many hogs. The man was well 
advanced in years, and all so ignorant and degraded as to exhibit no 
distaste for their surroundings, nor desire for any change to some- 
thing better. The party from Siint Marie went armed, as they did 
not like the character of the neighborhood, and at first created con- 
siderable commotion in the conscience stricken houschold. This was 
the end of the association, however, and the fuunily moved away some- 
time later unheeded. Counterfeiters and horse-thieves made this 
Section their abode for many years later, and were a constant source 
of annoyance to this whole region. Counterfeit money was one of 
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the early trials of the pioneers of Jasper and vicinity. At home 
much of this coin passed undetected, but it often occurred that when 
a farmer went to purehase a season’s supplies he would find his 
available funds greatly reduced by the counterfeit money he held. 
Martin Grove relates un incident, the memory of which ts perpet- 
uated by the nume given to one of the streams of the county—Mint 
Creek. 
Cornelius Taylor kepta ferry in Lawrenee County, and was, or had 
een considered un honest man. He had for sometime been in the 
habit of loading his wagon with meat and other provisions, and start- 
ing off with the ostensible purpose of going to Saint Louis to market. 
After a time Mr. Taylor was suspected of being a little crooked, and 
after watching a little, his neighbors beeame convinced of the fact. 
It was observed that Taylor made some trips in a remarkably short 
time, and at other times he wonld be gone for several months, and 
that on his return from these trips a quantity of counterfeit silver 
and paper money would get into eirenlation in the county. These 
indications, with other circumstances, led to his being suspected of 
complicity with some gang of counterfeiters, and some of the best 
citizens secretly agreed to watch him. On his next trip to Saint 
Louis, his neighbors found that Taylor suspected their intentions, 
and so loaded up his wagon after night-fall. In that way his absence 
was not noticed until he had been gone several days; but they being 
determined not to be cheated in that manner, gathered np a crowd 
and followed the wagon tracks (it will be remembered that wagons 
were very scarce in those days), which soon left the Saint Louis 
road and struck out northwest. They followed the track then, with 
more zeal than ever, knowing there must be something wrong, until 
they came toa thicket or thick. woods, almost impenetrable, about. 
seven miles north, and a little west of where Newton now stands, 
near the mouth of a little creek that empties into the Embarrass 
River, known since that day by the name of “ Mint ” Creek, where 
they found, not the wagon, but alittle eabin under the brush, in 
which they found a man by the name of Acre Williams, who, after 
being hung up by the neck two or three times until nearly dead, 
agreed to tell all he knew. He, after a few more threats from his 
tormenters, delivered up a lot of molds, dies and other materials for 
making counterfeit silver and paper money. The dies, ete., were 
taken to Lawrenceville and destroyed in the court house. Ie 
(Williams) glaimed that he was only hired by the counterfeiters to 
keep honse, hunt and cook for them. Ue said the prineipal man of 
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the counterfeiters was named Hornback. He gave other names also, 
but the principals all got away; but the men getting their tools and 
implements, it broke up their business at that place, but we have 
yet the creek (that took the name from the Mint that had been run 
there) to remember the circumstance by. This was about 1822 to 1824- 

The earliest permanent settler in Jasper County, probably was 
Benjamin Shooks. But little is known of him. It is said that he 
was among those who occupied the fort at Palestine, and came imme- 
diately after the cessation of hostilities to this region. He built his 
zabin in 1816, on the North Fork, where Samuel Atkinson now has 
his furm. The exact location is not pointed out, but it was in the 
‘bottoms ” northeast of Yale and west of Bellaire, and here he lived 
and died a few years later. From My. Johnson’s historical sketch, 
which is found to be unusually accurate, it is learned that, 

“About the year 1820 or 1822, a doctor by the name of Sultzer, a 
gon, and son-in-law by the name of Jack MeCann, settled near where 
the county line now divides this county and Lawrence County, but they 
were suspected of belonging to the mint business, and they left the 
country very suddenly on that account. 

«James Jordan (the father of Andrew, Joseph and William 
Jordan, who all live near Newton) settled on the farm now known 
as the Boos farm, early in the spring of 1826, started a farm, sold 
out there, moved up and commenced the farm now owned by Joseph 
Cardot, and a few years after sold it, entered the land and made the 
farm now owned by his son Joseph, and Joseph tells us that his 
father and mother have told him, that when they raised their house it 
took all the men in the county to raise it, and Joseph is living in 
the same house yet, with additions that he has built thereto. Mr. 
Jordan raised a large family, and he and his wife lived and died 
on the same farm. William Price settled about the same time, where 
Saint Marie now stands. He lived there for several years, and sold 
out to Mr. Joseph Picquet; Price Precinet was named for Mr. 
Price. 

“William Lewis settled on the Evermond Mound, in- Willow 
Hill Township, in the same year (1826), made some improvements, 
and sold it to William Evermond, who entered the land, since which 
time the mound has been known by his name. 

« Job Catt (the father of Uncle John, Charles and Miehael Catt, 
and Mrs. Fithian,-che mother of our present State’s Attorney, who 
all live yet,in Willow Hill Township) settled about two miles 
north of Saint Marie in 1827, and the family have lived in the county 
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ever since, except as they dic at a good oldage. About the same time, 
Lewis W. Jordanand Benjamin Reynolds (with their families) settled 
where Newton now stands. Mr. Jordan (who was no connection of 
James Jordan) built s cabin on the site known as the O’Kean 
property. Lewis W. Jordan left long since with his family; 
he was the first and only Sheriff of the county for some time after 
its organization. but had to run off for violations of the law. Of 
Mr. Reynolds’ family, but two or three yet remain. Old Aunt 
Klizabeth Burford (daughter of Mr. Reynolds) lived in the county 
until the death of her last husband, a few years ago, when she 
moved to Coles County. to live with her daughter. Richard Eaton 
settled on the Kast Fork, in Willow Hill Township, in 15837, and 
two years after, built a mill on the creek to saw, and grind corn ; 
the mill passed through many hands, but has gone down at last. 
Mr. Eaton went to Texas on horse-back, a few years after, and never 
sume back. By this time, other settlers began to come in, notwith- 
standing there were at least three different tribes of Indians camp- 
ing or living within the limits of the county. Uncle John Catt tells 
us of a little circumstance that occurred about this time. that he 
remembers well, and is worth repeating. A report came that a lot: 
of Indians that were camping out on Big Muddy, near the county 
line, were dimeing around their camp-fires with their war-paint on 
(which meant destruction to the pale faces). The settlers called a 
council of their wise and brave men, and appointed Lewis W. Jor- 
dan, Job Catt and two or three others, to sip out to the Indian camp 
and see if the reports were true; but before starting out, Mr. Catt 
had his family bury all their cooking utensils, kettles and all heavy 
valuables, and be prepared to flee the country on their return. But 
only think of their surprise, when they arrived in sight of the Indian 
camping ground, and peeping through the brush, to find that the 
Indians had pulled up stakes and “ moved out West.” After this 
seare was over, the county began to settle up very fast, and in ten 
years there was a little town in the brnsh, called Newton, where 
Newton now stands, and it was noted far and near as being a terrible 
hard place.” 

Among the earliest settlers of Jasper County was Michael 
(zrove, who has left some life-like pictures of the early times that 
ure well worth a place here. He writes to the editor of the Press, 
in 1876, as follows: “ My father settled, January 14, 1817, in the 
north edge of Elwards County, two miles anda half southwest. of 
where Lawrenceville now stands. There were but three families 
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living west of the Embarrass River in that section of the country at 
that time. Well. there we were in the woods in mid-winter, with- 
out any roads to any place, more than Indian traces; no mills nearer 
than fourteen miles, and a horse-mill at that. Our nearest trading 
place was Vincennes, but we did not visit that place often, as there 
was no such thing as going to the stores then to buy clothing. You 
could see a spinning-wheel in every cabin in the community, and a 
pair of cotton-cards. As soon as the farms were sufficiently ahead, 
you would see a flax-pack and a cotton-pack. Common domestic 
goods and prints were worth trom thirty-seven and one-half to forty 
cents per yard. Coffee was seventy-five cents per pound, and other 
things in proportion. There was no such thing as young Indies 
wearing ealico dresses to meeting in those days; they went. dressed 
in spun cotton. Boys were not dressed in woolen drawers in winter, 
but were dressed in buckskin—got out of warm beds in «a cold morn- 
ing, and went. to work in their cold breeches; and that is what made 
the boys of those days of such good constitution. But enough of 
this. 

“Tn 1818, Tlinois became a State, and was admitted to the Union, 
and, in 1820. there was a call for a new county, and Lawrence was 
formed out of a part of Elwards anda part of Crawford. The county- 
seat was donated by the heirs of Dubois, and ealled Lawrenceville. 
Land at that time was entered under the old two-dollar Jaw, in 160 
aere lots. The land-office was at Vincennes. If a man paid $80, it 
would hold his land for five years; if no more was paid, it then went 
back to the government, and if one payment of $80 was made, in 
four years from the first payment, a purchaser then obtained a patent. 
There were some who entered several qnarter-sections. with a view 
to speculation, but times were so hard they were unable to pay for 
what they had entered, and a great many were vbout to lose all they 
had, but congress about this time passed a law called the Relinquish- 
ing Act, which gave them a chance to withdraw a part or all if they 
wished, and get a certificate for the amount. Those certificates 
would go in payment on other land. Those who entered only one 
lot, and could not: pay out, relinquished and sold the certificates to 
others who were trying to pay out. About the same time, congress 
reduced the price of public lands to $1.25 per aere, and subdivided 
the quarters into forty acre lots. ‘Then if a man could raise $50, he 
could have a home, but that was very hard to get. After Jackson 
vetoed the United States Bank in 1832, nothing but silver and gold 
would be received at the Land-Ortice, and that was not to bs had 
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here. A number one cow, with a young calf by her side, would 
bring but $10; common cows brought trom $6 to $7; a good pair of 
work cattle was worth from $30 to $40; 2 number one horse would 
sometimes bring $50. I have seen pork sell in Lawrenceville, after 
the head and feet were cut off, at $1.37 per hundred pounds, to pay 
a store bill. Those were times to try men’s souls. Then, to make 
matters worse, there were scattered throughout the country counter- 
feiters and horse thieves, who were so well posted that the civil law 
could not reach them. If two or three good men came as evidence 
against them, they would have ten or a dozen persons to prove an 
alibz. They earried this on to such an extent that the citizens of 
Lawrenceville held a meeting and formed a company of regulators 
of eighty men, elected their officers, and then went with Lyneh law, 
and notified them to leave the place in so many days or they would 
have to abide the consequences. Some left, and some took the black 
hickory before starting. 

“We will now turn our attention to the first settling of Jasper 
County. At that time, it was called Crawford County, and there 
was a man by the name of Lewis, whosettled on what is now known 
as the Evermond Mound. The next settler was a man by the name 
of Sulzer, who settled on what is now ealled Mattingly Point, below 
Saint Marie. Soon after, others, some in Dark Bend—the Eulows, 
Crabtrees, Wilkenses, Bayards, Jobs, Jordans, Garwoods, Lambs, 
Richards, and the Wades, were among the first settlers. 

“Tn February of 1836, I eame to Jasper County, and settled six 
miles north of Newton, on the Embarrass River. At that time, the 
county was very thinly settled; I don’t think there were ten pieces 
of deeded land in the county. On the east side of the river, there 
were but three families living between Newton and Greenup. We 
had no roads, and for our groceries we had to go to Lawrenceville. 
There was a millat Greenup, and another on North Fork, but no 
road to either. In the spring, it was so muddy that it was a hard 
task to get to either of the mills; in the summer, if we went, the 
trip had to be made in the night, on account of the horse-tlies, and 
in the fall a good per cent. of us were shaking with the ague. So 
you may conclude that hand-mills, hominy-mortars and tin graters 
were very common. The first settlers of the county were mostly 
horse-men, and there was no place in the county where « man could 
work for a few dollars to buy groceries. Tis groceries had to come 
trom the woods. Beeswax, venison hams, deer, coon and other hides 
would supply the wants, so the most skillful and industrious hunter 
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fared the best in that respect. When the Greenup road was first 
laid off in the direction of Greenup, to the county line, I was 
appointed supervisor to open the road. My district was the county 
line north to what is called the Narrows, two miles east of Newton, 
and [had seven hands in my distriet—so you will pereeive the place 
was thinly settled. 

“Of the first two or three courts which were held in Jasper, it 
took every man in the county to form the court. There were not 
men cnough to change jurors, so they had to be reversed. ‘Those 
who were grand jurors one term had to serve as traverse jurors the 
next term; thus it was the same nen trying the same case each term. 
Although we were few and lived far apart, yet we were willing to 
help each other a great deal more than we do now. Men thought it 
no hardship to go seven or eight miles to a house-raising or log- 
rolling. All met friendly and parted the same way. On public 
days, some would drink too much whisky; then we would have two 
or three whisky fights, but soon all would be right again. 

“When first [came to this county, game was quite plentiful. 
Bear, deey, wild turkey and wild bees were easily obtained, while 
the river and ponds were well tilled with beavers and otters. Pan- 
thers, wolves and wild-cats roamed at large. The hogs we raised for 
sale were driven to the Wabash, and they were not worth much 
when we got them there. I drove thirty-seven head to Vincennes, 
and the best I could do then was to sell on ninety days time, at 
$1.50 per hundred pounds, and did not get land-oftice money at that. 
Those who think they could have gotten rich if they had been here 
m the beginning, could not have supported a small family. Those. 
who were not good hunters did leave. Ifa man brought gold and 
silver with him, he could get all the land he wanted, but if he. 
thought to make it here, he missed the mark, for it was not to be 
had here. 

“A little anecdote will illustrate the feelings of hunters in gen- 
eral, and the good-natured pranks that were played by all in the 
early times. Old Hiram Wale, two of his brothers and one brother- 
in-liw, were out on a coon hunt, and by hunting the seratehed trees 
they caught a good-sized coon. Old Hiram having grown somewhat 
tired, and getting off one side, thought of a plan to get some rest. 
He fonnd 2 large water-oak tree with a large hole in the top. He 
took his knife and sharpened a hard stick so as to answer his purpose, 
and went tq work making bear scratches on each side of the tree as 
high up as hecould reach. He then gota forked pole, set it up agninst 
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the tree, got upon it and continued scratching the tree as high up as 
he could reach. Ie then got down, cleared away all signs, and then 
raised a vell for the boys. They eame witha rush. “1 have found 
a coon tree; worse than a coon—a bear tree,” said the old man. “Ts 
it possible?” inquired the party almost out of breath. “Yes, he is 
up there, sure, and a large one at that,” replied Hiram, hardly able 
to refrain from laughter. The boys were highly elated, and went to 
work with a will on the big tree. Hiram told them to look well to 
their guns and see that they were all right; that he would take the 
dogs out of harm’s way until the tree fell, and then he would set them 
on. Thishedid. When the tree fell, all hands rushed up with cocked 
rifles ready for slaughter, but behold there was no coon there, and 
what had become of the bear? He must have climbed the tree and 
then jumped off, as there were no downward scratches on the tree. 
Old Hiram had to keep the secret for some time, but finally told the 
boys all about it. 

“This will do well to illustrate the good spirits of the people. 
They were generally frank, free-hearted, whole-souled fellows, and 
had a hard time of it generally. The early settlers would hunt all 
day hard, and when night came on would find a place where there 
was water, build a fire by a log, roast meat, eat it, take mother earth 
for a bed, go to sleep with the heavens above them as 2 covering, and 
wild wolves howling around them and about them.” 

Another old settler of Jasper Connty gives his experience with 
wolves as follows: “In the first settling of Jasper County, wolves 
and wild cats were very plentiful, and there were new comers from 
old-scttled places, that hada great dread of them. For my part I 
had always been used to them, and often wished that they would 
attack me inthe woods so that I might have some fim. In my hunt- 
ing days I had a comrade that hunted and camped out a great deal 
with me. At those times, all the old hunters had ‘ nieknames.’ 
They call me ‘Uncle Mike’ now, then it) was ‘Lidyer.” My com- 
“ide’s name was ‘Sock.? One day ‘Sock’ had been in the woods 
riding his Indian pony. I think it was in the month of September, 
1820, when he came to my cabin with his bristles up. He told me 
that he had seen more wolf signs that day than he had ever seen 
before in his life, and that his pony had got seared at the scent of 
them so that he conld hardly be controlled. The next morning I 
girded on my weapons, which included a rifle, butcher-knife and tom- 
ahawk, and struck out for <Sock’s’ wolf signs. I got in range of 
them, and saw one playing with a bush. IT fired at. it and knocked 


ny 
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it over, and instantly another one came up. Everything being ready 
and in order, I soon knocked the second one over. Shooting in such 
whurry [ only hurt it. By the time Iwas ready for the third shot, 
it was on in its feet, and [shot it again. All of the three shots were 
supposed to be within one minute by those that heard them. The 
first wolf I shot got up and walked a short distance. So I went home, 
got my dog, followed it up, and got it. The scalps were $2 apicce, 
in the payment of State tax, and while I was skinning them the old 
ones attacked my dog, and I shot and killed one of them. 

“Tn the late fall of the same year, I started ont one evening for 
adeer hunt. There was some snow on the ground, and I te not 
got more than a mile from home, when I saw two wolves coming 
towards me. When near enough for a shot, I raised my gun to my 
shoulder, but it missed fire and they ran off. Ihad not walked ten 
steps, however, when I saw two more, and [I took a snap at them, 
and they too ran off, having a bad flint in my gun-lock that day. I 
had not walked more than a quarter of a mile, when I saw the last 
two, as I supposed, coming down the prairie some 200 yards 
from me. I concluded I ond shoot at them anyhow, not expecting 
to hit one at that distance. So I drew high and cutaway. At the 
erack of the gun I saw one of the wolves fall. I broke to run, and 
as I was coming up to it, I drew my tomahawk and struck it two or 
three licks. I thought TIwould not mash the head too bad as I wanted 
the scalp. Its mate Shall halted on the prairie, so I sat down, re-louded 
my gun, laid my knife and tomahawk on the body of the one I had shot, 
and proceeded to‘ howl?’ the other nearer. I failed, and the other left 
when I turned to scalp the one at hand. I observed at once that the 
animal was still alive, and so seizing my tomahawk gave the wolfa 
blow to finish it. This did not seem to accomplish the purpose, and 
taking my ax I proposed to sink the blade ina vital part. The wolf 
dodged the blade and was on its feet, and in an instant was run- 
ning off. My gun failed me again, and I followed that «dead’ 
wolf from ten o’clock in the morning until four in the afternoon, and 
T never did get his sealp. 

“ Hunting was largely a matter of necessity with the early set- 
tlers, some of the men m: aking it a special business during the season. 
One man has been known to kill and market as inany as a hundred 
deer in one season. But there were a few who had time to indulge 
in himting purely as a sport. A hunting club was organized by 
Joseph Picquet, Benjamin Harris and as and wolves were hunted 
very muchas the English follow the fox. Each hunter was mounted, 
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some of them on horses of good Kentucky blood, and the company 
drawn out in single line would advance through the prairie. The 
fleetest horses were placed on either wing, aud on the discovery of 
a wolf, it was the duty of the huntsman leading the nearest wing, to 
lead off and attempt to enclose the wolf, driving him toward the cen- 
tre where the dogs were held in leash. The members of the club 
owned several greyhounds, among which was an Irish thoroughbred. 
When the wolf was near enough the dogs were set off, and the whole 
field rushed after the game. No firearms were allowed, and the stir- 
rup only was used to finish the victim. This sport was indulged in 
to a considerable extent, and as many as thirty were killed in one 
year. Wolf scalps were quite a source of income, but the fur-bear- 
ing animals afforded a surer and larger revenue. Agents of the Amer- 
ican Fur Company came to the settlers throughout this region, and 
paid good prices for all the settlers had to sell. Coon skins brought 
as much as seventy-five cents at times, and the successful trapper 
was able in this way, not only to pay his taxes, but also to provide 
his home with the limited supply of store goods needed. Without 
this adjunct of backwoods life, it is difficult to understand how the 
new country could have been so early settled. As it was, most of 
the pioneers brought to this country a love for, and skill in the sport, 
and thus united business and pleasure, and found an easy way to les- 
sen the rigor of frontier privations.” 
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POLITICAL ORGANIZATION. 


O trace of the early organization is to be found in the county ree- 
ords. The large tract of country comprised in the area between 
the western bounds of the present county of Crawford andthe Kas- 
kaskia River, originally, did all county business at Palestine. Grad- 
ually the line of settlements following up the river, reached this 
territory, and Fayette County was formed. Subsequently, Effing- 
ham and Jasper were orgamzed. Until about 1820, the territory 
between the line of Fayette and Crawford seems to have had no set- 
tled population, the tide of emigration flowing into this region 
along the lines of the two rivers, and gradually extending inland 
from these points, east and west. There was probably some sort. of 
precinct organization, which included all this unorganized territory, 
but it is not until 1834, that any hint of the modern organization 
is found. In June of this year, the Commissioners of Crawtord 
County, on the petition of “sundry inhabitants,” established the pre- 
einct of Newton, with the voting place at Newton. This was done 
in June, 1834, and W. M. Richards, David Phillips, and Benjamin 
Lamb, appointed judges of clection. The first vote at this point 
was taken in January, 1834. This was under the administration of 
Crawford County. In January. 1835, the election was held here to 
elect the first officers for the new county, in pursuance of the organ- 
izing act of the legislature, as noted before. 

County-seat—In the absence of the report of the Legislative 
Commissioners, tradition must be relied upon for the facts concern- 
ing the location of the county-seat. There was no competition. L. 
W. Jordan, either from shrewd foresight, or because of the natural 
attractions of the locality, entered, in 1831, the west half of the 
northeast quarter of Section 1, Township 6 north, Range 9 east, 
and the northwest quarter of the same section. This entry covered 
the geographical center of the new county, or the only available 
spot for a town, near that center. On the formation of the county, 
Jordan offered the twenty acres required by law, as a site for the 
new county-seat. This was accepted without delay, as the Commis- 
sioners were only two days in settling the question. But two of 
them were present, and cach one was paid some months later six 
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dollars tor his services. At this time there were but one or two 
houses near the site of the village, Benjamin Lamb having entered 
land on the sume section in 1832. 


ACTS OF THE COUNTY COMMISSIONERS. 


The County Commissioners having been duly elected, proceeded 
at once to set the machinery of government in motion, holding a 
special session in February, 1835. The following copy of their rec- 
ords will give some idea of the routine and character of the business 
first transacted: 

“ FEBRUARY 2, 1835. 

«At a special term of the County Commissioners’ Court of the 
County of Jasper, and State of Ilinois, began and held at the house 
of Lewis W. Jordan, was present W. M. Richards, Geo. Mattingly 
and Frederick W. H. Clayeomb, Esqs., County Commissioners, after 
taking an oath according to law, the court being regularly opened 
by the Sheriff, according to law, the court hereby appointed John 
Barnes, Clerk of said court; he filed his bond with approved security 
in the words and figures following (then comes the bond with pen- 
alty of $1,000). The bond was approved, Barnes took the oath and 
court ndjourned till court in course. 

“March term Commissioners’ Court, first day, 1835. Commis- 
sioner all present as above, and Lewis W. Jordan, Sheriff, and James 
Barnes, Clerk. The Board proceeded to lay off the county into vot- 
ing precincts, as follows: 

“Newton Precinct—Beginning at the north line of the county, 
at the head of Crooked Creek, where the county line crosses said 
ereek, thence down said creek to the mouth, thence due west, to the 
west line of suid county, thence north along the Jasper county line, 
to the northwest corner of the county, thence east to the place of 
beginning, and to be known by the name of Newton Precinet. 

“Ordered, That the following boundaries shall compose Clay- 
comb Precinct—Beginning at the Jasper county line, where it crosses 
Crooked Creek, thence east to the northeast corner of said county, - 
thence south on the county line to where the county line last leaves 
the North Fork of the Embarrass River, thenee down the North Fork 
to the Embarrass River, thence up said river to the month of Crooked 
Creek, thence up the sume to the place of beginning, and shall be 
known by the name of Claycomb Precinct. 

“Ordered, That the following boundaries shall compose Price 
Precinct—Beginning at the southeast corner of the county, thence 
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north to the North Fork, thence down said stream to the HKinbarrass 
River, thence up the same to the mouth of Crooked Creek, thence 
west to the county line, thence south to the southwest corner of the 
county, thence eust to the plaice of beginning, and shall be known 
Py the nue of Price Precinct. 

“Ordered, That court adjourn until to-morrow morning, ut 10 


o'clock. 
Wituiam M. Ricwarps, | 
oe Gk MArrinGtLy, . Commissioners. 
CW. HY Cuayveorm: 


“March term Comunissioners’ Court, second day, 1835. 

« Court met pursuant to adjournment. Present as yesterday. 

“Ordered, ‘That the place of holding the election for Newton 
Precinct shall be at the house of Lewis W. Jordan, and John 
Garwood, Benjamin Lamb, and Levi Lee, be, and they are hereby 
appointed judges of clection for Newton Precinct. 

“Ordered, That Absalom Eaton, Jas. Miller and Benjamin 
Eaton, be, and they are hereby appointed judges of election for Clay- 
comb Precinct, and that the place of holding said clection, shall be 
at the house of F. W. I. Claycomb. 

‘Ordered, That William Brownfield, James Jordan and Will- 
jam Price, be, and they are hereby appointed judges to hold the elec- 
tion for Price Precinct, and that the place of holding the election 
shall be at the house of George Mattingly. 

«Ordered, That Thomus M. Loy, be, and heis hereby appointed 
Surveyor, to survey twenty ucres of land for the town of Newton 
(for the sum of $25, and the Commissioners furnish chain-carriers 
and stake-drivers), according to the plan laid down by the court, 
filed in the Clerk’s office for Jasper County. 

“Ordered, That Timothy Garwood, be, and he is hereby ap- 
pointed Treasurer for Jasper County, he having filed his bond and 
approved security. The Commissioners then laid off the county 
into three road districts and appointed Supervisors for the same. 

“Ordered, That the following named persons be summoned by 
the Sherifl, as grand jurors at the first term of Cireuit Court, to-wit: 
Absalom Eaton, James Miller, Wenry Walls, Benjamin Eaton, Will- 
iam Owens, William Chastain, John Robbins, Joseph Snider, Ben- 
jamin Lamm, John Garwood, Luke Courtright, Andrew Donglas, 
Samuel Henry, David Henry, James Jordan, Wm. Price, Joh Catt, 
Win. Brownfield, James Jenkins, Provinee Rowlings, Wm. Davis. 
Jr., Benjamin Yates and L. D. Wade—total, 23. 

24 
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« And the following named persons be summoned to serve as 
petit jurors at the same time, to-wit: Wm. Davis, Jr., Isaae Allison, 
Andrew Everman, Samuel Miller, Abbott Lee, Jas. Wheeler, Harri- 
son Wheeler, Thomas Manning, John Harman, Abraham Snider, Wm. 
Peterson, Thos, Garwood, Sunuel Garwood, Jesse M. Heard, Simon 
Cate. Moses Preston, Howard Yates, Robert Yates, Asa Hamilton, 
Lewis Mattingly, John Yates, Nathan Powell, William Lee, and 
Nathan Garwood. Court then adjourned until 10 o’clock to-morrow. 

«Third day—Full Board present. 

«“Ordered,—That the following named property be subjcet to tax- 
ation, to-wit: Horses of all ages, cattle of all ages, hogs, sheep, goats, 

rautches, clocks, wagons, pleasure carriages, bureaus, desks, cup- 
boards, town lots, stock in trade and mechanics’ tools. Ordered,—That 
there shall be one-half per centum to the dollar on the aforesaid 
property. 

“ Ordered,—That there be an election held at the different voting 
places in Jasper County, Ill.. on the fourth Monday of March next, 
for the purpose of electing two Justices of the Peace and two Con- 
stables for each precinet. Court adjourned.” 

Special term Commissioners’ Court, Mareh 25, 1835. The fol- 
lowing claims were presented and allowed: 


Thomas M. Loy, for surveying and platting of Newton........-.- $25 00 
Josseubarnesator carvying choi tor ab0vCs.--22..5.22-. 22a 1 S73 
Benj. Vainetta, for carrying chin, eles. 2220522 eee 1 S874 
Sam’] Garwood, oe ie oe okt ee ee 1 124 
N. Garwood, ee a SUT ROR ENR Fok cs Ou Pe oe A a5) 4 1 25 
TPARG@ar wood elorssvalce cl rings 2 ye ee 3 00 

Petal Lesko Os oY OS orc ee §34 00 


This day, Thomas M. Loy presented a plat of Newton, which 
was received by the Commissioners. The Commissioners appoimted 
Lewis W. Jordan, James Jordan and Province Rowlings, viewers, to 
locate a road from the Lawrence county line, where the Shelbyville 
State road strikes said Hine, to Newton, by way of James Jordan’s, 
on Fox, thence to Coles county line, at or near the old crossing of 
Muddy Creek, on a direction to Charleston. (This was the first 
road laid out by our county authorities). Board adjourned. 

Special meeting of Commissioners’ Court, May 2, 1885. John 
Barnes was appotnted agent for the county, to sell and convey all 
the town lots in the town of Newton, and to transact all other busi- 
ness for the county. Adjourned. 


: 
| 
| 
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June term Commissioners’ Court, 1835. First day.—Lewis Jor- 
dan appointed Commissioner to take census of Jasper County. 

Ordered,—That a jury be summoned to examine a mill seat on the 
Embarrass River, at Garwood’s shoals. and to make report at next 
term of Commissioners Court. of the amount of damages sustained. 
Court. adjourned. 

Second day.— Viewers that had been appointed to view the road 
spoken of above, reported, telling how it should rnn, ete. Board 
made new road district (No. 4). und appointed James Jenkins Super- 
visor for the same. 

Special term, June 12,1535. John Barnes allowed $14, to be 
paid out for record books. Lewis W. Jordan and James Jordan 
allowed $470, for building jail for Jasper County. Also, Lewis W. 
Jordan, James Jordan and Province Rowlings. $3 each tor services 
as rond viewers. 

August 5, 1835. Timothy Garwood, Treasurer, returned to 
Clerk (John Barnes) the amount of tax assessed by him (Garwood) 
in the county. Amount of property tax, $52.253, and $11.834 land 
tax—total, $64.094. which amount was charged to the Sheriff 
(Lewis W. Jordan). 

September term of Commissioners’ Court. The following 
nccounts were allowed: | 


Timothy Garwood, allowed for taking list of taxable property in 


PieCONM mee aces... ak eee ee 3 are $9 00 
Same man, serviees as clerk of election, for three days ......._- 1 50 
Thos. B. Loy, for clerk one day at sale of town lots_._.-......-- 1 00 


Others allowed fifty cents per day for acting 
clerks of election. Adjourned. 

Second day. Report of jury to see what damage the mill-dam 
at Garwood’s shoals would be, reported that there would be no 
damage thereby, and the Bourd gave Mr. Thomas Garwood the 
privilege of building said dam to the height of five feet. and he is 
compelled to make a lock to said dam when the Commissioners re- 
quire it. Another Grand and Petit Jury were ordered summioned. 
Adjourned. 

December term (First Monday). 1835. 9 Benjamin Leamon 
granted license to vend and sell merchandise, at his house in Jasper 
County, for one year from October 51, 1834; license fee, $5, Clerk's 
fee, $1. Fiscal concerns of the county of Jasper stand as follows: 

Dr. 


Ks 


judges and 


ae 


Orders issued to different parties to the amount of ....2222..-- $493 25 
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Notes on different parties to the amount of.._--...--- $162 00 
Ibuke Courtright, gag mine Ole ese eee ae 3 00 
Job Catt, is oe eer ee er Ria Bakes 3 00 
Amount paitl) toilolin, mates: -2s252 2-2-2 sees e ee 7 00 
a taxes climeeito Sher: 2 222022...s2-- se 52 20 
yy salekotiestiiivy orse=2 =. sae ee ese en ene TO 75 
fe SMICE Oeste GON: 22 4c sears acces see eee 8 00 
ze received of 3. Harman for license_...------- 5 00—316 00 
ToOuMbre cel tSmes sea eee ee ee ecm $316 00 ——- 
Balance indebtedness of county.......---.------- $177 29 


Adjourned. 
Second day.—George Mattingly allowed $15, for ten days’ ser- 
vices as County Commissioner. 
Ordered,—That court adjourn until court in course. 
Wa. M. Ricuarps, 
GeorGe MATTINGLY, Commissioners. 


L. D. W Apu, 


March term Commissioners’ Court of Jasper County, held in 
the court-house on the first Monday of March, 1836. (‘This is the first 
time a court-house has been mentioned. The court-house was ¢ 
small house that stood in the brush, on the lot known as the Dr. 
Walker Corner, and is now owned by Judge Gibson. The house was 
used for eourt-house, schoolhouse and chureh house, but the county 
authorities controlled it, and allowed it to be used for the above 
purposes). Full Board present. New Supervisors were appointed 
for the Fourth Road District, and the Supervisors requested to call 
on every able-bodied man subject to road labor, to work five days 
on the highways of their district. Viewers were appointed to view 
and locate a road from the publie square in Newton, Ill., by Gar- 
wood’s Ferry on the Embarrass River, on the nearest and best route 
to the Coles County line, in the direction of Greenup, in Coles 
County. Viewers were appointed to view and locate a road trom 


our public square to the Eflingham County line, in the direction of 


Kwington, in said county. 

Ordered,—That two sets of jurymen be summoned, ete. 

John Barnes was granted license to keep a tavern at lis house 
in Newton. License, $2.5); and to pay Clerk’s fee, license to date 
February 3, 1536. 

Ordered,—That the following shall be the rates to be charged by 
tavern-keepers in Jasper County: 
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emiechine horee all niglit..............-2ceeesseocee sees es $0 25 
ero eriocr fomhorst.... . 2.2 oan beeen ee eeeneect nse see 124 
Grier OM MrCialee. 8 ose no ce es eee 25 
Intnl Oe Tn ee 2. 2 eee GL 
SC OMRCeOVIOMN OK... asec ot ou a we eee ee ee 1 50 
; toepclh bam by the put... -........ 22.2 ee ee 50 
ws a 38 ue jligiaut. 2225.26 25 
sie aC a Pile... 22a eee 64 
se ue as se dram or drink? . 23.62 -2220s eee 6} 


* Rum, same as above. 

* Holland gin, same as rum. 
** Cordial, same price. 

‘* Wine, same price. 


eeecumericaimbrmiay by the pint..........0...-....se-ceucloce 25 

em ass % my lilispint ....2eeece eee eee 123 
ub et a a 1 ne aN AR 6+ 
BG oe ng ae clan re ahem os nencnnncacon anon : Gt 


“ Whisky, same price as American brandy. 

John Barnes was granted license to sell and vend merchandise 
at his house, to commence February 3, 1836; fee, $5 and Clerk’s fee. 
Adjourned. 

Second day.—John Barnes alowed for one year as Clerk, $15; 
Lewis W. Jordan, for one year ea-officto Sheriff, $15; Timothy Gar- 
wood re-appointed County Treasurer. Bond filed, with approved 
security; bond approved. 


The Treasurer reported having received during the year ._.._- $115 924 

The Sheriff pays over this day the amount of taxes due..._.. _- 47 80 

Also, the amount received on sale of estray horses......_..---- DS 374 
Togale ti the Ureasury ....-.2+.--<.25..-...-... 2582200 


June term, 1836—June 25, 1836. Timothy Garwood, Treas- 
urer, returned amount of assessment. which was $91.844 3; amount 
eharged to Sheriff. 

September term, 1836. Timothy Garwood allowed $9 for list- 
ing the tax of the connty. Thomas Addison granted license to keep 
a tavern at his house in Newton; fee, $2.50 and Clerk’s fee. 

Ordered,—That two sets jurors be summoned for next term of 
court. 

Second day—Rates set augain for tavern charges, same as before, 
except board by the week left out, and cherry bounce added. at same 
price as rum. 

December term, 1836—First day. Benj. Lamm granted license 
to keep a tavern at his house, in Jasper County, Il, by his paying 
$1 and Clerk’s tee; also, license to sell and vend merchandise for one 
year, for $5 and Clerk’s fee. 
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Second day—A lot of claims for acting as Judges and clerks of 
elections, allowed at fifty cents per day, and other accounts. 


TOWNSHIPS AND VOTING PRECINCTS. 


At the June session of 1839, the county was again districted. 
Heretofore the three election precincts had served for all the official 
purposes, but in this year the Commissioners divided the county into 
Justices’ districts, with a “whereas” as follows: “That whereas, 
the county of Jasper not having been divided into Magistrates’ dis- 
tricts, and it becoming necessary for it to be done, it is therefore 

“ Ordered,—By the court that the following boundary compose a 
Justice’s distriet, to be ealled Newton Distriet: Commeneing on the 
Embarrass River, at the mouth of James Jordan’s branch, running 
up said branch to the seetion two miles south of the township line 
dividing Townships 6 and 7; thence a due west course to the county 
line; thence north along said line to the northeast corner of the 
county; thenee east along the county line to the Embarrass River; 
thence down said river to the place of beginning;—and the place of 
holding eleetions in said distriet shall be the town of Newton. 

“ Ordered,—That the following boundary compose 1 Magistrates’ 
district, to be ealled Saint Marie District: Commencing at the mouth 
of James Jordan’s branch, on the south side of the Embarrass River, 
thence up said branch to section line two miles south of the town- 
ship line dividing Townships 6 and 7; thence running a due west 
course to the county line; thenee south along said line to the south- 
west corner of the connty; thenee east along the county line to the 
Embarrass River; thence up said river to the place of beginning;— 
and the place of holding election in said district shall be at the house 
of Joseph Picquet, Esq. 

“ Ordered,—That the following boundary compose a Justiee’s dis- 
trict, to be ealled Crooked Creek District: Commencing on the 
Embarrass River, one mile north of the township line dividing Town- 
ships 6 and 7; thence up said river to the county line; thence along 
said line to the northeast corner of the county; thence south along 
said line toa section line within one mile of the township line, divid- 
ing Townships 6 and 7; thence west along said line to the place of 
beginning;—and that the place of holding elections in said district 
shall be at the house of Aaron Vannatta.” 

The whole county was thus divided into three districts for the 
election of Justices of the Peace, somewhat differing in their bound- 
aries from the precincts. But at this time the name of Price Pre- 
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einct was changed to Saint Marie, and the place of holding elections 
transferred from Mattingly’s house to that of Picquet. Crooked 
Creek District was also made at this time a general election precinet. 
By this division of the county, however, there was a portion of the 
county cast of the Embarrass River left unprovided for, and in the 
following September it was ordered by the Commissioners that a 
district be erected to be called Eaton’s District, with the following 
boundaries: “Commencing at the Embarrass River, one mile north 
of the township line dividing Townships 6 and 7; running thence 
east to the center of the prairie lying between Crooked Creek and 
the North Fork; thence north to the county line; thence cast to the 
northeast corner of the county; thence south along the county line 
to the southeast corner of the county; thence west along the line of 
the county to the Embarrass River; thence up said river to the place 
of beginning;—and that the place of holding elections in said district 
shall be at the house of W. G. Ryan.” At the same time the name 
of the Claycomb Precinct was changed to Eaton. This legislation suf> 
ficed until the June session of 1841, when George Dowthet presented 
a petition in behalf of himself and others, asking for the erection of 
anew precinct. This petition represented “that the people of the 
southwest corner of the county, which includes the neighborhood 
ealled Muddy, live ata great distance from the polling place, and 
are frequently prevented from attending elections,’ ete. It was 
therefore ordered by the Commissioners that an election precinet be 
erected and called Dowthet Precinct. What its exact limits were, 
are not recorded. In the following June an additional Justice’s dis- 
trict was formed, commencing at the county line which divides the 
counties of Crawford and Jasper at a point due east of William 
Everman’s, in said county, running from thence west to the west 
line of Range 11 east; thence north with said line to the county line, 
which line shall be the eastern line of Crooked Creek Precinct; 
thence east to the northeast corner of the county; thence south along 
the: county line to the place of beginning; which shall be ealled 
Clements Precinct, and the place of holding elections in said precinct 
shall be at O. Clements’. 

At the sume time, Island Grove Precinct, with the voting place 
at the house of Courtland Vandibee, and the North Fork Precinct, 
with the voting place at the house of O. Clements, were erected. The 
seven precincts thus erected sufficed for five years, when the county 

as entirely re-districted, June 1847, as follows: Saint Marie:— 
“ Commencing at the southeast corner of the county, running thence 
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north withthe county line to the Township line between Townships 6 
and7; thenee west with the township line to the northwest corner of 
Section 4, in Township 6 north, Range 10 east; thence south with the 
section line to the county line; thence east to the place of beginning.” 

Newton:—“ Commencing on the county line at the southeast 
corner of Section 20, in Township 5 north, Range 10 cast; thence 
north with the section line to the southeast corner of Section 17, 
in Township 7 north, Range 10 east; thence west to the range line 
between Ranges 9 and 10; thence north with said line to the town- 
ship line between Townships 7 and 8; thence west with the town- 
ship line to the range line between Ranges 8 and 9; thence south 
with the range line to the county line; thence east to the place of 
beginning.” 

Muddy:—*“ Commeneing on the county line at the southeast cor- 
ner of Section 24, in Township 5 north, Range 8 east, running 
thence west with the county line to the southwest corner of the 
county, thence north with the county line to the northwest corner 
of Section 19,in Township 7 north, Range § est; thenee east to 
the range line between Ranges 8 and 9; thence south to the place of 
beginning.” 

Island Grove:—“ Commencing at the northwest corner of the 
county, thence east to the Embarrass River; thence down said river 
to the township line between Townships 7 and 8; thenee west with 
the township line to the range line between Ranges 8 and 9; thence 
south to the southeast corner of Scetion, 13, in Township 7 north, 
Range 8 east; thenee west to the county line; thence north to the 
place of beginning.” 

Crooked Creek:—“ Commencing on the township line between 
Townships 6 and 7, at the southeast corner of Section 36, in Town- 
ship 7 north, Range 10 east, running thence west to the southeast 
corner of Section 32, in Township 7 north, Range 10 east; thenee 
north with the section line to the northeast corner of Seetion 20, in 
Township 7 north, Range 10 east; thence west with the section line 
to the range line between Ranges 9 and 10; thence north to the 
township line between Townships 7 and 8: thence west to the Iém- 
barrass River; thence up said river to the county Hne; thence to the 
range line between Ranges 10 and 11; thence south to the place of 
beginning.” 

North Fork:—« Commencing on the county line at the range 
line between Ranges 10 and 11, running thence with the county line 
tothe northeast corner of the county; thence south with the county 
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line to the township hne between Townships 6 and 7; thence west 
with the township line to the range line between Ranges 10 and 11; 
thence north to the place of beginning.” 

Five years later the population of Newton Precinct became so 
numerous and widely seattered, that Woodford, Gambricl snd sun- 
dry citizens, petitioned for a new election precinct. This petition 
was granted and the following boundaries fixed tor the new precinct: 
q Commencing at the southwest corner of Section 22, Township 5 

north, Range 8 east, on the county line, running thence east along 
the county line to the range line between Ranges 9 and 10; thence 
north with said range line to the township line between Townships 
5) and 6; thenee west with the township line to the northwest cor- 
ner of Section 3, in Township 5 north, Range 8 east; thence south 
with the section line to the place of beginning.” This was called 
Smallwood Precinct, und the place of holding elections cateBiiehed 
at the house of Samuel Smallwood. In September of the same year 
(1852), on petition of John Roberts and others, Jackson Precinet 
was formed as follows: “ Beginning at the county line at the north- 
east corner of the southeast quarter of Section 15, Township 7 
north, Range 14 west; thence west to the range line dividing 
Ranges 10 and 11; thence south along said range line to the sonth- 
west corner of Section 7, Township 6 north, Range 11 east; thence 
east along the section line to the southeast corner of Section 10, 
Mornship 6 north, Range 14 west, at the county line; thence north 
wlong the county line to the place of beginning.” The place of 
holding elections was established at the house of Wm. Ping. At 
the sume time Ii] Creek Precinct was erected, its boundary “ begin- 
ning on the county line on range line between Ranges 8 and 9, at 
the northeast corner of Section 1, Township 8 north, Runge 8 
east, thence east on the county line to the Embarrass River, 
thence down the meanderings of the river to the township line 
between Townships 7 and 8; thence west with the township line to 
the southwest corner of Section 34, Township 8 north, Range 8 
east; thenee in a northeastwardly direction to the southeast corner of 
Section 1, Township 8 north, Range 8 cast; thence north to the 
place of beginning.” This divided Island Grove into two queerly- 
shaped precincts, which were suggested by the course of streams. 
These, though insignificant now, often prevented voters in an early 
day from reaching the polls, when the whole territory formed one 
precinct. Muddy Precinet. was also reconstructed so us to form a 
long parallelogram on the west side of the county, extending from 
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Island Grove to the southern boundary of the county, and three sec- 
tions wide. Grandville Precinct was formed at this time and com- 
prised the same territory as at present, save that its east and west 
dimension wis one mile shorter. 

In March of 1854. Mr. Bolinger and others, petitioned for a 
new precinct to be called Kickapoo. This petition was granted, and 
asmall precinet of twenty-one’ scetions, in center of which was 
located the village of “ Brockville,” was erected. In 1858, Muddy 
Precinct was divided and reeonstructed, so that Township 7 north, 
in Range 8 east, and the northern half of Township 6, in the same 
range, formed North Muddy, and the balance of the range to the 
southern county line, formed the South Muddy. 

There seem to haye been other considerations that the neces- 
sity of the situation brought to bear upon many of these precinet 
changes. A. fecling had arisen as early as 1845, that the county- 
seat exercised an undue amount of influence upon the affairs of the 
various outlying precincts, and the people of Saint Marie, especially, 
felt that the county-seat was thriving at the expense of its more 
commercial rival. Under the old regime of Commissioners and 
County Court, with the Clerk and Sheriff strongly identified with 
Newton interests, it was not difficult for the county-seat influences to 
secure 2 majority of the board favorable to their plans. In this 
way Saint Marie found it difficult to secure such appropriations 
which she felt was due to the part she bore in the finances of the 
county. The result of this dissatisfaction was the agitation for 
“township organization,” and in November, 1849, the question was 
subinitted to a vote of the people. There was, of course, a decided 
opposition to this departure from the old customs, on the part of the 
ruling faction, and the question was carried by the meagre majority 
of 142 to 132. Anderson Arnold, George Mitchell and Joseph 
Schifferstein, were appointed Commissioners to divide the county 
into townships, preparatory to the election of Supervisors, ete. This 
Board reported the boundaries of six townships, North Fork, Marion, 
Island Grove, Polk, Muddy and Saint Maurie, but here the matter 
ended. ‘The Clerk at that time was noted for his reckless assump- 
tion of authority, and was, of course, opposed to the change. Some 
irregular technicality was discovered, the opinion of the Attorn¢éy 
General was had, and the whole matter quictly placed upon the 
shelf “among the rubbish of forgotten things.” Thus the matter 
stood until September of 1859, when a petition, signed by one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven citizens, praying that the question of town- 
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ship organization” be again submitted to the people. In the tol- 
lowing November the matter was brought to vote, and aflirnied by 
a considerable majority, and in’ Deeember, A. S. Hurris, J.B. Den- 
man wd Joseph Schifferstein, were appointed to divide the county 
into townships. This committee reported the boundaries ot nine 
townships: Grove, Crooked Creck, Grandville, Willow Hill, Wade, 
North and South Muddy, Smallwood and Saint Marie. 

The boundaries of these townships were reported substantially 
as they are found at present, save in the case of Saint Marie. This 
originally comprised the territory of Fox as well as itsown. It was 
a large and‘unwieldy organization, and it was not lone before the 
citizens of the western part found the size a matter of considerable 
inconvenience. In December, 1867, a little more than five sections 
of its territory was struck off to Willow Lill to equalize the burden 
of grading the “bottom road.” In 1871, a petition was presented 
to the Board of Supervisors by the citizens of the west side of Saint 
Marie Township, through their attorney, asking for a division of the 
township. This was met by a vigorous remonstrance, and the peti- 
tion was eventually rejected. On January 15, 1875, the effort to 
secure a division was renewed, and a petition praying for the erec- 
tion of x township to be ealled Union, or such other name as the 
Board might think appropriate, was granted. This was not done, 
however, without vigorous opposition. The case was finally adjudi- 
eated in the State Supreme Court, and as the history of the whole 
matter is given in the court’s decision, it is given here in full: 

“The Board of Supervisors of Jasper County, on the 15th of 
January, 1875, made an order establishing a new township from ter- 
ritory taken from Saint Marie Township, in that county. The Board 
appointed plaintiffs in error judges of election of the township thus 
created, for the choice of town, officers. To prevent. plaintifls in 
error from performing their duty, and holding the election, this bill 
was filed, and a temporary injunction granted, restraining them from 
acting as such judges, until the consent of the people to such division 
Should be obtained from the majority of the electors, at an annual 
election in the original township. At the spring term, 1875, of the 
Circuit Court, a hearing was had, and the injunction rendered per- 
petual. To reverse that decree, the record is brought to this court, 
and various errors have been assigned. 

“Tt is urged that the whole question in the case turns upon the 
construction of the twenty-sixth section of the Township Organiza- 
tion Law. (R.S., 1874, p. 1069.) The seetion confers ample power 
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and jurisdiction upon the County Board to alter the boundaries ot 
towns, to change town lines, and to divide, enlarge and create new 
towns in their respective counties, to snit the convenience of the 
inhabitants residing therein. The section also provides for the 
amonnt of territory which the new town shall embrace, the number 
of voters it shall contain, fora petition to be presented, ete. To 
this section is added this proviso: ‘ Provided, that no incorporated 
town shall be divided, except consent thereto is given bya majority 
of all the electors voting at a general election in said town—notice 
that the question of dividing said town will be submitted to the 
legal voters thereof having been given by the County Clerk, at the 
same time and in the same manner as the notice of said general 
annul election.’ 

« The question presented is, where and by whom is the election 
to be had ? Is it by the incorporated town or village, by the town- 
ship as it was before the division, or by the electors in the territory 
proposed to be erected into a new township ? This proviso is not 
free from obscurity and doubt. as to the true meaning of the lan- 
guage employed. It seems to be obvious that the division of an 
incorporated town or village cannot be had by changing township 
lines, by enlarging or dividing the township, or the creation of a 
new township, without the vote provided for by the proviso. The 
language seems to embrace each and every one of these contingencies. 

« Where the Connty Board proposes to enlarge a township, two 
of these bodies are direetly interested in the division, and yet, if the 
proviso was intended to embrace such a case, but one township would 
be embraced by the language of the proviso, and it would be un- 
known which, nor could we conjecture which was intended. And if 
the townships were intended to vote, it would have specified whether 
both or which one, should consent to the enlargement. So of the 
change of the township Imes. 

« Acain, the townships are designated as towns, but the village 
is designated as an incorporated town by this section. The fact that 
this difference in the terms employed was used, would manifest a 
design to make a broad distinction of the subjects embraced by each. 
Whilst the word ‘town’ issometimes employed to designate a town- 
ship, the term ‘incorporate town’ is seldom, if ever, employed to 
embrace such a body. According to the canons of construction, 
ordinary terms must be held to have been used in their general and 
popular sense. We must, therefore, conclude that the proviso only 
requires an clection held in ease an incorporated town or village is 
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to be divided by the alteration of the township line, the alteration, 
the division, or the formation of « new township, and the words 
‘suid town’ employed in reference to the clection and notice, as used 
in the proviso, must be held to apply to an incorporated town or 
village. It then follows, that in such case the election can only be 
held in the incorporated town or village. [It was the design of sub- 
mitting the question, whether the incorporated town or villuge 
should be divided, to the voters of that municipality, before the order 
of the County Board could become operative. No such incorporated 
town having been divided by the order of the County Board in this 
ease, no election was required to be held, and the order of the Board 
became operative by its own force. 

“We are fortified in this construction from the fuet that, in 
organizing townships, in the first place the inhabitants have no right 
to vote, although fractional townships may be ad led to others. It 
would, therefore, seem that the General Assembly have only pro- 
vided that a vote shall be had when it is proposed to divide an incor- 
porated town or village, and that the voters therein shall alone vote 
on the question of the division. 

“ But according to the repeated decisions of this court, the power 
to hold an clection is politieal and not ju licial; henee, a court of equity 
has no power to restrain officers from the exercise of such powers. 
(Citations.) These cases fully establish this doctrine and further 
discussion of the rule is deemed wholly unnecessary, as we perecive 
no reason to overrule, modify, or change the rule. We regard it 
firmly settled. 

“Tyom what has been said, it will be seen that the court hal no 
jurisdiction to decree an injunction, and, had the power existed, the 
decree rendered would have been erroneous, and it must be reversed 
and the bill dismissed.  Deeree reversed.’ This decision was ren- 
dered in the June term, 1876, nd in the following December, Fox 
Township completed its organization and became one of the politi- 
eal divisions of the county. The present status of the townships 
taken from Johnson's historical sketch is as follows: 

“Grandville Township, in the northeastern corner of the county, 
is cight miles north and south by about five «nd three-fourths miles east 
and west, and contains about forty-five square miles, about half of 
Which is beautiful prairie and is nearly all in cultivation, with some 
very fine farms in the timber and some very large and fine farms on 
the prairie. Mr. G. W. Jellers, who lives in the southeast part of 
the township, tn the edge of the timber, has a fine, large firm: with 
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«ood buildings thereon, and there are several large and beautiful 
farms west of him, on the prairie. The township is well furnished with 
school and church houses. The first settlers that can at present be 
given, were J. Shook and Adam Owry, about the year 1852, then 
the Leiumonses, about 1837, and many others, until 1880 they had in 
the township 1,462 souls, with personal property valued at $47,462, 
real estate, $150,474, total, $197,936; their votes stood, Democratie, 
138, Republican, 146, Greenback, 15—total, 299. Dr. J. M. Barlow 
is suppsed to be the heaviest man—his weight is 240 pounds; G. 
Leamon the tallest, height six feet one inch; Granny Shacklee the 
oldest person, aged eighty-two years; Samucl Simpson is seventy- 
eight years. 

« Going west, adjoining Grandville, comes Crooked Creek Town- 
ship, which is seven and one-half miles north and south, and aver- 
ages about seven and three-quarter miles east und west (the west 
line runs partly with the Embarrass River, which makes it crooked), 
and contains about. fifty-seven sqnare miles and has a fine prairie 
running north and south through the center of the township. It isall 
under fence except part of the timber land or some of the river bottom 
lands. There areas many. if not more. nice farms and good farmers in 
this, than any other township in the county. They have four chureh 
houses, thirteen schoolhouses, and in 1880 they had a population of 
2,015, which voted. Democratic. 283, Republican, 151, Greenback, 24 
—total. £58; had personal property valued at $79,779, real estate, 
$261,328—total, $341,107. Some of the first settlers were Jesse M. 
Herd, who settled in the township in 1854, lived there about ten 
years and then moved west. He was a hunter, and the county was 
settling up too fast. Next came the Vannettas. MeCleaves and John 
Swick, inthe years 1835-36. Mr. Swick is the only one of the above 
yet living in. the township, the others having moved ofl or died. 
Mr. 8. is now eighty years old. and has lived in the township all the 
time since 1836. Myr. Swick and Miss Rachel Barnes were thems 
couple married in the township. The first person known to die in 
the township was a Miss Mawh. Ma. Swick made the coflin by hew- 
ing it ont of a hig log. there being no such thing as sawed lumber 
then. In 1837-38, the Kiblers. Hammers, Cummins, and others 
moved in. In 1837. Me. F. J. Hammer commenced and built a little 
mill (he being a millwright) on Crooked Creek to grind corn; atter- 
ward he attached a saw to it. Phere are now in the township nine 
persons each over seventy years old, and all have been in the town- 
ship over forty years; thirty-five persons who are over sixty yedrs 
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old, and each has been in the township over thirty years; forty-two 
persons who are over sixty years, and cach has been in the township 
twenty-five years. There are now fifty-four persons in the town- 
ship that are each over sixty years old. The united aves of the fifty- 
four are 3686 years. The united time the above persons have lived 
in the township is, 1,680 years. There is a family of five persons 
living in the township, whose mnited weight is 1,131 pounds; the 
father weighs 191, the mother 225, the son 230, one daughter 210 
and a little girl 275 pounds. Daniel Perrine’s daughter is eleven 
years old and weighs 133 pounds; John Kiblers danghter (Rosilla), 
who is but ten years old, weighs 141 pounds. James Poor is 
supposed to be the tallest person; he is six feet five inches; William 
Haynes is forty-two years old, six feet four inches high; has twelve 
children, one pair triplets. Mr. H. ean stand flat-footed and kick 
seven fect high; he is supposed to be the highest Avcher in the town- 
ship. Mr. James Cummins is the father of twelve children, all liv- 
ing. including three pairs of twins in succession, and yet Mr. Solo- 
mon Cooper was the father of four children, all born at one birth; 
but the children only lived a short time. There are other things 
about Crooked Creek that we would like to give, but. haven't room 
here. All the above are facts, and we put Crooked Creek ueuinst 
the world. 

“Grove Township, in the northwest corner of the county, is six 
miles north and south by cight and one-quarter miles east and west, 
and has the finest body of prairic of any township in the county, 
with a fine strip of timber along the Embarrass, on the east side of 
the township; ulso, a fine body of timber on the west side, exlled the 
Island Grove. It isan clevated piece of land of about 640 Acres, 
entirely surrounded by prairic, and can be scen for eight or ten miles 
around. There are two or three very large farmers in the township, 
nunely: James L. Crews and A. G. Caldwell, Jr. Mr. Crews is 
probably the largest farmer and wealthiest man in the township, if 
not the wealthiest man in the county. There are no towns or post- 
othees in the township at present, and but one store, that kept by Mr. 
Myers, who keeps a very good comtry store. They once had a post- 
office at Mr. A. G. Caldwell’s, but the route being changed, the oftice 
Was discontinued, since which time they have had no post-oftice. In 
1576, Mrs. Margaret Walton died at the good old age of 103 years. 
She had been living in the township for thirty years, and had 136 
children, grand children and great-grand children. In 1880 Grove 
had a population of 1,215 whites, and one colored; voted Demo- 
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cratic, 149, Republican, 87, Greenback, 9—total, 245; value of per- 
sonal property, $80,780, real estate, $191,221—total, $272,001. It is 
hard to tell now, just who was the first settler in the township. 
The Garwoods, Lees and others settled along the river, prior to 
1835. In 1836, JohngPrice settled a little above the Garwood mill 
seat; then came the Wheelers and others, some beginning to settle 
near the Grove, one man by the name of Shy (a half-breed) built a 
hut of prairie sod (where Mr. Crews’ garden now stands), but the 
first prairie fire burned his mansion, and he pulled up stakes and 
moved out west. 

«North Muddy Township, just south of Grove, is nine miles 
north and south by five and one-quarter miles east and west, and is 
about three-fourths beantiful prairie, which is almost all in cultiva- 
tion. The timber along Big Muddy Creek (from which the town- 
ship was named), is mostly white oak, and in places almost as fine as 
ean be found in the county. There are four saw and two grist-mills 
on the creek. There are some extensive farmers in the town- 
ship. John Mason and W. C. Gillson are probably the largest farm- 
ers in it. The township is improving very fast in real improyve- 
ments, since the S., E. & 8. E. R. R. was built through it. There are 
four good frame church houses in the township, and it is well sup- 
plied with good school houses in every school district. The oldest 
person in the township is Mrs. Winters (William C. Guillson’s 
mother-in-law), who is cighty-three years old. John Fillinger is 
seventy-four. Grandison Clark is the heaviest person in the town- 
ship; his weight is 265 pounds. Asbury Johnson is six feet six inches 
in height, and yet claims his residence in the township. The vote at 
the last Presidential election stood Democratic, 143, Republican, 112, 
Greenback, 5. The census of June, 1880, gave the township 1,200 
inhabitants; value of personal property, $45,613; real estate, $1735 
oo Ott, B22 OL 

“Wade Township, named for Hiram Wade, who was so long 
Clerk of the county. is just east of North Muddy Pownship, and in 
the center of the county, and is about eight and one quarter miles 
north and south by eight and three-quarter miles east and west, and 
is the largest township in the county. It is alittle over half prairie. 
about all of which is in cultivation. The timber along the Embar- 
rass River, which runs through the township, has been very fine, 
but is being sawed up very fast. The river bottom land is the most 
productive that we have, yet most of it overflows, which makes it 
hard to keep up the fencing. The prairie is good, and generally 
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more rolling than some land further from the river. There are no 
very extensive farmers in the township, James Ie. Freeman bene prob- 
ably the largest. Judge THlalley. or John D. Harris (one or the 
other. some days one. some days the other), isthe heaviest person in 
the township: they weigh each. from 2-45 to 265 pounds gross. The 
oldest person in the township is probably Mrs. Banta (Capt. Law- 
rence Banta’s mother), aged. July. 1882. eighty-five years: next is 
Uncle George Foltz, who is eighty-four. The vote of 1880 was, 
Democratic, 345, Republican, 275, Greenback. 1-—total, 632. and a 
population at the time (including Newton) of 4.1195; value of per- 
sonal property, S115.818: real estate, $317,805—total, $433,123. 
The township was first settled im or near where Newton now stands, 
and. with a few exeeptions, by as bad a set of roughs as any new 
eonnty ought to boast of ever having. 

~ Willow Lill Township les due east of Wade and south of 
Grandville. and if square would be abont six and one-ynarter miles 
north and south. and eight miles cast and west. and is very evenly 
divided between prairie and timber. The prairie is about all im- 
proved. and but little timber land that is not fenced up. Some of 
the land isa little flat. but can all be easily drained. There are 
some very nice thrms in the township. John A. Merrick is supposed 
to be the largest farmer. The township has improved very fast 
since they got their second railroad, and with one or two good crops, 

Willow Hill will be booming. The township has ten good school- 
houses, five church houses. and religious serviees held in three school- 
Molises: also, two Lodges I. O.O. I, one A. . & A.M, one Kniehts 
of Honor, and one Good Templars. The census of 1880 gives them 
m0) whites, and six colored; total, 1,811 souls. The same year 
their vote stood, Democratic, 226, Republican, 116, Greenback, 9 
total, 351 votes, while they have 379 registered voters. The same 
year their property was assessed: personal, $50,174, real estate, 
$183,049— total, $233,223. Their tallest man is Beeler Keeler, who 
(when straightened ont) is six feet, seven inches long. Their oldest 
| person is Jolin Ryan. aged ecighty-two years. Abraham Cox is 
eighty, and Harriet his wife, is seventy-eight. and they have been 
| married over sixty years. 

“Saint Marie Townshipis due south of Willow Till Township, 
‘and is in the southeast corner of the county, is about seven miles 
horth and south, by six east and west. and is mostly timber land, as 
ithe Embarrass River runs through the township. There are some 

very good farms in the township, andit is mostly in cultivation, 
25 
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except most of the river bottom lands. “The township is Mproving 
fast. It had a population in 1880, of 912, and voted. Demo- 

ratic, 157. Republican, 49—total, 206; value of property the same 
year. $176,727 real estate: $38.427, person: nl; total. $215,154.  Tiig 
township was first settled principally by the French. and afterward 
by Germans, but now has many Annericans therein. 

«Pox Township. due west of Saint Marie Township, was cut 
off from Saint Marie Township. December, 1876. It is about seven and 
three-quarters miles north and south, by five miles east and west, and 
is mostly beautiful prairie. except a strip of timber on Fox Creek, 
that runs nearly through the township. The prairie is almost all 
under cultivation, and also part of the timber. The township is 
improving very fast, especially in good farms. The land, generally 
lays well, and is rich. In 1880, they had a population of 782: voted 
Democratic, 99, Republican 65—total. L64; had personal property to 
the amount of $43,010, real estate. $208,821—total, $251,831. They 
have some very good farmers who are noted for never failing to raise a 
good crop. The first settlers were James Jordan. George Mattingly. 
TS. Clark. Boos. Kaufman, ete. Joseph Tade. of West Liberty. is 
the oldest person in the township, age ninety-one: has never used 
tobacco or whisky, and is quite lively, and has not an enemy in the 
world. The future prospects for Fox are very promising. 

«Smallwood Township Hes due west of Fox. and is seven miles 
north and south and six miles east and west: is over half prairie. 
which is about all in cultivation and the timber is mostly fenced. The 
land Hes well and is being better improved every year. There area 
few very nice farms in the township, but no railroad. and no post 
office in the township at present. They had a population. in T8s0. 
of 1.114: voted 124 Democratic and 113 Republican: had personal 
property amounting to $39,607; real estate. $167. 778—total $200.38 
The Woods and Smallwoods were principally the first settlers of 
the township, and from them it got its name. William Tate. w ho is 
eighty-six years old, is the oldest person in the township: Martin 
Crouse is almost eighty-five. They are well supplied with se ‘hool 


and church houses. and are expecting soon to @et one or two railroads 
through the township. 


«South Muddy Township is west of Smallwood and in the 
southwest corner of the county. is seven miles north and south by 
five miles east and west, and is mostly timber, and is about (wee 
thirds in cultivation, with a tew very large and nice farms. The 
largest farmer is probably George Obert. They have not at pres 
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ent any stores. towus, post-ollices or railroads in the township. but will 
probably have one. if not two railroads through it. They had in 1880. 
a population of 1,003: voted Democratic, 97, Republican 82. and 
Greenback, 12: had personal property valued at $26,0605 1 “ul estate, 
$118,559—total. $144,619. The first settlers, as nearas can now be 
told, were us follows: Jacob Witzerman and Iva Adwnson. in 1838. 
The following parties settled in the township from 1840 to 15H: 
John Fields.George Dowthet, Archibald Kerl, Joshua Evans. J. Bates, 
Johu and Howard Chestnut, W. TH. Lewis: and two of My. Lewis’ 
brothers, who were afterward accused of dealing too much in horses 
by moon-shine. and they lett their country for their country’s good.” 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Court House.—TVhe position of the first Board of County Commis- 
sioners was not an enviable one. The whole machinery of county 
government was to be organized and set in motion, and there was but 
very little money with which to accomplish it. The Court and Com- 
missioners found their first accommodations at the house of L. W. 
Jordan, while the various officials kept their records at their homes. 
This was not fora ereat time. however. By the latter part of the 
year.a log building erected at a small cost stood on the southwest 
corner of Washineton and Jackson streets, and wis ealled by com- 
mon consent the court house. The first inention of this building is 


found in the records underthe date of March, 1835. and besides this : 
record no mention is made of it. Iu December, 1859, the project of 

building a new court house was broached, and at this session the | 
board decided upon the plan of the new edifice. fH was to be of brick 
forty fect square and two stories high: the walls of the first story to ; 
be ten feet high and thirteen inches thick. and of the second story 


eight feet high and nine inches thick. [t was to contain five rooms, 
two below fifteen tect square. «a hall between at the entrance of the 
door, and “two rooms above. and the hall before mentioned.” 


-Above this was the attic, making the five rooms. The specification | 
also required twenty-three windows of twenty-four lights each; win- 


dow, door frames and shingles to be made of black walnut. A *bal- 
conv” was also to be constructed on the top of the building, seven 
feet hich and five feet square. and covered by asquare roof. The con- 
tract for this structure was, in the following Mareh. given to Benjamin 
Harris, for $2,875. Inthe following September, a disagreement arose 
| between the contractor and board, and the plan was modified. The 
size was changed to thirty-two by forty feet: the dimensions of the 
walls of the first story were changed to thirteen feet high and eight- 
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een inches thick. and the second story thirteen inches thick. The 
attic was to be lighted by a large half circle window and the struet- 
ure to front to the north. Under this change the building was 
pushed forward and accepted in a partially completed condition, in 
November, 18-41. It appears that there was a lack of funds. and for 
nearly a year it was without windows or furniture. In the follow- 
ing March, the records give evidence that the building was suffering 
trom the stress of the weather andin a decayed condition. An effort 
was nade to have it painted but there was no money. Recourse was 
had to the school fund, and an attempt was made to realize $200 by 
the sale of school lands, but this proved abortive. In June, 1543, 
the records recite the same condition of affairs, and it was not until 
a vear later that the building was completely enclosed. At this time 
it was decided to cover twenty-seven fect of the lower room floors 
with stone. During 1844, shutters were added, and vet the building 
was far from complete. In the records of June, 1847, sundry citi- 
zens petition the board to allow them to contribute money enough 
and bring the bonds of the county sufficient to coinplete the court 
house up to par. The cost of this work was computed at $300, and 
the value of the bonds at fifty per eent. This left $150 to be raised 
by contributions, but this was not reised, as the Legislature in Peb-= 
ruary. of this year, authorized the county to raise the maney by bor- 
rowing, and a contract was let for $590 to put the building in com- 
plete repair. JA fence was added at a cost of $60. Even then, the build- 
ine seems to have been ina chronic state of decay, and scarcely a ses= 
sion passed without some appropriition for its repair. At the March 
session of 1866, $400 were appropriated for this purpose. With con- 
siderable expenditure for minor repairs, the building lasted until 
1876. when the old building was decided to be unsafe tor further use. 
and a committee appointed to inspect the new court house at Olney. 
and similar buildings elsewhere, and ascertain the cost of erecting a 
new one ut Newton. The one at Olney became the model. and bids 
were invited tor the construction of a similar one here. 

In September, 1876, bids were examined, presented by John Bare 
low, of Olney, for $382,000, to which were to be added tor four tur- 
haces, $800; for furniture and seats, as Olney, $2,800, and for grad- 
ing and paving. $800, making a total of $37,950. W. 1. Gray am 
Alton, HI., bid $32,061; Casper Nolte, $30,796.29; G. Gaddis, 82.5005 
J. 1. Lagrange and Charles Eppinghowser, $32,000. The latter sub- 
mitted drawings of the present superstructure, and called atten- 
tion to their bid by some explanatory notes, “stating distinctly that 
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the building, as proposed, contains the following advantages over and 
above the Olney court house, to wit: I. A solid stone foundation. 
II. Stone jambs and extra stone string corners around the cntire 
building. HIT. Fireplaces tn chiet apartments, heavy corner piers 
which contain ventilating flues. IV. Four large windows in second 
story hall. V. The tower is framed clear down to eciling joists 
of roof VI. The dome is covered with tin und galvanized iron 
work, such as cornice brackets, columns, panels, ete. VII. The dome 
is crowned with a life-size statue of Liberty cast in spelter metal. 
which never rusts nor corrodes. VIE. The cornice on gable is orna- 
mented with galvanized iron panels. TX. The gable is provided with 
such scroll work to ventilate under the roofand ornament the gables. 
X. The slate roof is of the ornamental l’reneh slate in different col- 
ored slates and patterns. XI. The front porch is provided with a 
floor of stone along the entire front of building.” Without these 
“extras” the bid was reduced to $28.000. 

After some minor changes, the contract was awarded to the 
firm of Lagrange & Eppinghowser, for $34,165, which was to he paid 
in county bonds. the county authorities to aflord them every facility 
toa successful negotiation of them. In the following April, how- 
ever, the board agreed to pay the contractors cash, the latter dis- 
counting their price 31.000. The county thereupon issued some 
$16,000 in bonds, which they sold to James Mason, the highest hid- 
Mer. In May. 1878. the building was finished and accepted, and is a 
structure of which the county may well be proud. There are six 
large, commodious offices on the first, with a good sized court 
room and six large rooms on the second floor. The whole structure, 
While ornamental as well as substantial, is conveniently arranged 
and excellently adapted tor the purposes for which it was designed. 
In repairing the dome to stop certain leakages, the anchorage was 
weakened, and in L8so, the dome was considered in danger of blow- 
ing down in the event of a high wind. This damage was repaired 
by some rather ernde bracing, which detraets from the ornamental 
ehuracter of the dome, and gives it the appearance of a partially 
completed work. With this exception, the building is in good 
repair, and apparently but at the beginning of a long period of use- 
fulness. 

The Jail. Vie community first gathered in the county was such 
a5 to need the salutory restraint of a place of confinement, and one of 
the first public buildings was a jail. Like the court house,the first struct- 
ure erected for the detention of criminals was a rude affair constructed 
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of logs by L. W.and James Jordan, for which the county paid $370. 
This building stood on the west side of the public square, and con- 
. sisted of a stout log pen, with no openings in the sides save such as 
were needed for air. Aecess was gained by means of a trap-door on 
the top. which was reached by means of a ladder. Ata loter date, 
it is said, this door was held closed by sundry logs piled upon it to 
resist the attempts of those confined in the ¢ell to gain their free- 
dom. The prisoner was taken to the top and lowered by a rope, or 
otherwise, to the cell, and for some years this contrivance answered 
the purposes of a jail very satisfactorily. The building was finished 
in the early sunmer of 1855,and served without considerable repairs 
until 1839, when it was weather boarded and banked about with dirt 
to the width of cight feet. In 1851, this building was reported by 
the grand jury as insecure. Lhe floor timbers were found to be rot- 
ten, and the whole structure sadly out of repair. It was, therefore, 
decided to repair it with heavy two-inch planks and otherwise. at a 
cost of $22. 

Tn 1856, this topic again beeame prominent, and the Board, ris- 
ing to the demand of the occasion, record the following high sound- 
ing pronunciamiento. “« Whereas, it appears that the present jail, in 
the town of Newton, is ina very dilapidated state, and unfit for the 
indwelling or abode of prisoners who may be arrested for the perpe- 
tration of crimes, etc.; and in order that a sufficient depository be 
provided,” ete., the Board “thought proper to build a superstructure 
of the following description, to-wit: To be built of stone, two stories 
high, the first story to be eight feet between floors, the second 
story to be seven feet between floors; the first story to be of 
large hewed stones, well fitted together with good lime mor- 
tar; to be set into the ground according to the direction of the com- 
nuttee hereinatter appointed for that purpose; the wall to be two 
feet thick, with sufficient iron erates for light and ventilation; the 
will of the second story to be one foot and six inches thick, also 
built of good dressed stone and mortar as before stated; the under 
floor to be made of stone, one foot thick, solid stone: the seeond 
floor of hewed timber, ten inches thiek, and not to be less than ten 
nor more than fifteen inches in width; to be of good sound white or 
burr oak or walnut; the roof to be rattered with good durable tim- 
ber, and covered with black walnut shingles, of sufficient thickness 
to make a heht strong roof; the third floor to be laid of two ineh 
oak boards, well dressed, not to exceed seven inehes in width; the 
door to be made of good durable timber. sufficiently strapped with 
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iron. with a sufheient lock and key to be made by a skillful work- 
man: a trap door to be made in the center of the second floor, to be 
made in like manner.” 

This structure, which embodied the principles of the first jail, 
wis 16x20 feet in size. and was located on Jackson Street, north of 
the public square. ‘There was frequent use for it, and the lock, 
which it was stipulated should be made + by a skillful workman,” 
proved recreant to its trust on its first trial. A stave had been care- 
lessly left in the upper room,and with this the prisoner shot back the 
bolt and deliberately walked up town. From this time until 1858, 
the “Stone Jail” was used as a “depository for prisoners who were 
arrested tor the perpetration of crimes,” ete., with varying assurance 
of finding them when required. In June of this year, however. the 
grand jury found the upper room unfit for the purpose, and filthy; 
the lower room, it was reported, would keep prisoners if well guarded 
by officers, provided the oecupants had no friends outside; otherwise 
the stronghold and officers were of no avail. Upon the return of 
this report, the County Court forthwith ordered the building sold so 
as to bring the largest possible returns to the county. O'Iean was 
appointed to consummate this sale, but he reported at the next ses- 
sion of the court that it could not be profitibly disposed of, when 
the court ordered the structure patched up with planks. So, until 
January, 1872, the stone jail represented the retribution power of the 
eounty. At this date a new jail was projected, a plan agreed upon, 
and the contract let to John J. Rider and Charles Guthrick. The 
present brick structure on the southeast corner of the public 
square is the result of this action. It as #5x28 feet, with 
jailor’s apartments below and four iron eells above. The orig- 
inal cells were constructed with a quarter inch boiler iron top and 
bottom. These and the building, with eight iron bed-steads, a furnace 
in the cellar, ete., were contracted for at a cost of $9,500, and the 
whole structure aceepted in May, 1873. The cells were subsequently 
found defective, and in L882 two iron cells and a corridor were con- 
pected by P. J. Panley G Bro., of Saint Lonis, at a cost of $3,000. 
The work was accepted December 22, 1882. 

The present jail cannot be said to be well placed or to be in 
keeping with the enterprise and taste displayed in the construction 
of the court house. The jailor’s quarters are hardly less confined 
than those of the prisoners, and are so placed in front of the whole 
town as to afford no retirement to its inmates whatever. The 
prison part is up to the latest improvements in its furniture and 
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arrangement, but lacks in capacity, one would think, when it is 
considered that the municipal authorities have the use of the cells. 

County Charities.—TVhe care of the pauper population is a sub- 
jeet that taxes the best statesmanship to the utmost, and the admin- 
istration of county boards is not always shown in a tavorable hght 
by the treatinent of this subjeet. To relieve the worthy poor in such 
a way as to add no disgrace therewith. and to avoid giving encour- 
agement to indolent indigence, is uot an easy matter fo put in 
practice by means of public charities even when supported by large 
endowments and guided by wealthy philanthropists. In Jasper 
County the poor have been farmed out from the beginning. While 
this system is open to many serious objections, it does not seem to 
have resnited poorly here. At first. persons supported at public 
expense were contracted to the lowest bidder.and the advertised 
“sale of paupers” was caleulated at first glance to startle the uniniti- 
ated. The care of the poor in this way fell to varions persons more 
or less interested in their welfare, but as the pauper class increased 
in numbers, and manyywho had no relatives in this part of the world 
were added, their support became more entirely a matter of profit and 
loss. Thus it occurred later, that some one with extra facilities for 
the purpose, contracted to eare for the whole pauper charge of the 
county. The conditions of the contract required the contractor “to 
receive all paupers of the county, as well asall insane or idiotic pau- 
pers not otherwise provided for by the connty.” and to provide 
a secure and separate room’for such idiots and insane paupers as he 
may at any time have on hand; also all foreign or transient paupers, 
idiots and insane persons that may require assistance from the county 
when notified by any one or more of the supervisors of said county. 
and said contractor shall be responsible to the board of said county 
for all charges that may acerne after he shall have been notified. 
until he takes them under his care: also for the burial expenses of 
all paupers, idiots and insane persons who may die in the county. 
when notified, provided he may be so notified before said pauper or 
insane person or persons die.” The contractor was further obliged 
to provide “comfortable and decent clothing,” ‘good and proper 
medical attendance.” and to bury such as died in a ‘respeetable 
manner.” For all this the contractor received fro dollars and 
a half per week Yor each pauper. 

Tt can hardly be said that the results achieved were worthy of 
high praise. One contractor construeted buildings which satisfied 
the demands of the oflicial interpretations of “comfort and deeency,” 
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aud so he monopolized the business of caring for the poor for a num- 
her of years. In September, 1880. a farm of 160 acres was purchased 
ata cost of $2.000. Upon this property suitable but cheap buildines 
have heen erected, and the method is to give the contractor the usc 
of the farm and pay a price per week for each pauper varying trom 
$1.60 some years. to $2 at other times. Tn addition to this, some help 
is rendered families who are temporarily in need, and the service of 
a physician is contracted for all within an area of sixteen square 
miles about the county-seat, at a gross sum for the whole. 


COULWTS AND CHEE. 


The first term of court was held at Newton, on Mareh 30, 18385 
Justin Uarlan presiding as Judge, and O. B. Ficklin attending as 
State’s Attorney. Lewis Jordan presented his bond as Sheriff, and 
the court appointed John Barnes to the office of Clerk of the Court, 
to hold the same during his good behavior. ‘The composition of the 
first juries is noted in the preceding pages. It is said that the grand 
jury held their session under a tree in the vicinity of Jordan's house, 
when the court convened. Their session was of short duration, how- 
ever, as the record concludes as follows: “This day the grand jury 
‘ame into court, and having had no business and not having a pros- 
pect of any. were discharged.” At the October term Judge Alex- 
ander IF. Grant presided. At this term indictments for “fornica- 
tion’ were returned against John Dulow and Trapheny May, snd an 
appeal case, Lorenzo D. Skidmore against John Harmon, was decided 
by judgment for the plaintiff. for $3.87. The first chancery business 
appears in the records under date of 1836, in anaction by Lott Watts. 
administrator of F. Claycomb against heirs of I. Claycomhb, deceased, 
to sell lands, ete. The case against Imlow was brought to trial and 
the defendant found enilty, though the case of Trapheny May was 
continned on the presentation of a demurrer, and was eventually 
never brought to trial. This one-sided justice may perhaps be 
explained upon the facet stated by Judge Ficklin, that the petit jury 
wascomposed of many of the indicting grand jury, who, for the sake of 
Consistency, brought ina prompt verdict. The criminal docket for a 
number of vears rather exceeded the civil calender in the number of 
eases. Among the earlier presentments are noted indictments 
for “ nore “Alicrine marks on hogs,” “trespass.” “larceny,” 
“assault with intent to murder,” “recognizance to keep the peace,” 
“trespass, vi ef aamis,” “assault with deadly weapons,” open 
lewdness,” “riot,” ete. The crimes charged appear in the records 
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in the above order, but too often with a seandalous frequency of 
repetition of © assault and indecency.” [f the dockets of the local 
magistrates could be read, this record would be lengthened and its 
charaeteristies mtensified, 

The general testimony of records and tradition ix that Newton 
bore the reputation of a community bordering on outhiwry. It 
is even suggested that some of the most violent here in an early day 
were some who had left their early homes in Kentucky to avoid the 
consequences of their violent conduct. At all events, the society of 
Newton from 1835 to 1840 was a successful organization against the 
encroachments of civilization. About the latter date some few rep- 
resentatives of muscular Christianity came into the county, and a 
contest between the two social systems at once sprang up. Between 
these opposing forces the courts stood the legal, but too often the 
ineffectual arbiter. The juries were too much in sympathy with the 
lawless majority to bring ina just verdict, and the courts strongly 
imbued with the free and easy spirit of the frontier did little to 
impress the people with the majesty of law. Out of court the 
Judges mingled with lawyers and jury and vied with the most expert 
liay in telling stories of frontier exploits. Judge Harlin, who pre- 
sided over this circuit for several years, was respected as an upright 
judge and sound lawyer, but his stories, though told with all the 
gravity and earnestness of legal decision, were accepted with many 
grains of allowance. In court, the early judges frequently assumed 
powers that were extra-judicial to say the least, but were generally 
maintained by the gravity with which they imposed their dictim 
npon the less distinguished bar. It is related, on one occasion a 
lawyer was citing a recent act of the legislature in regard to some 
feature of the case in hand. Judge Harlan listened to the citation. 
and with an exclamation of disgust, suid: “The legislature cannot 
be fool enough to pass such an act as that,” and forthwith overruled 
it, fo the no little chagrin and dismay of the attorney. It is said 
that the legislature concurred in the good sense of Judge Harlan, and 
repealed the act at the next session. Judge Wilson suceeeded 
Harlin on this cirenit. 

Ie is represented asa great stickler for the respect due to the 
court and to himself as Judge. Tt is related on one oeeasion, while 
the whole Courtand Bar was in procession, moving from one appoint- 
ment to another, a liwyer, possessed of a spirited span of horses, tired 
of the slow jogging pace with which Wilson lead the way, turned 
out and soon let the dust of his team: fly in the © Courts” eyes. 
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A tew miles beyond a town was reaehed and dinner served. Here 
the Jude took occasion to administer a rebuke to the presumptuous 
attorney, and lecture him upon the respect due the court. He could 
forget this dignified bearing, however, when ocension offered. One 
day in Court at Newton, it is said, the lic was given by some of the 
contestants inaease. All was uproar ina moment, but above the 
din Wilson could be heard shouting: + Mr. Sheriff. the d—d lie has 
been given ! adjourn the Court ! adjourn the Court :” and the fi¢ht 
proceeded. 

It is difficult to believe the tales of lawlessness that are related 
of the carly days of Newton, but some are so well authenticated that 
it is impossible to refuse them credence. About 1540-45, a case was 
brought before the local magistrate, where the defendant was per- 
mitted to carry his shot gun into the court room to guard an attempt 
upon his life. The gun was well loaded and placed ina corner of 
the room, near at hand, but becoming interested in the case and 
while giving evidence, the other parties to the case quietly seized 
the en and were about to shoot its owner when bystanders interfered. 
and the load was discharged in the ceiling. These offenders were 
John and Samuel Pullice, noted for their reckless exploits. It 
required several men to overpower them and commit them to the 
jail. Subsequently, these men were released, when they at once set 
about carrying into effect the threat which they had made to kill the 
persons instrumental in thwarting their vengeance in the court 
room. Fortunately their victims got the drop on them,” and 
the awkwardness of the position was relieved by the retreat of the 
avengers. .\ message was sent them, however, that night, that if 
they did not decamp they would both be waylaid and killed betore 
the end of another day. They left for the time, and one by one the 
terrorists of the day were driven out, or conquered by the only 
means which they feared or employed against others. 

The more violent forms of lawlessness ccased with the death or 
removal of the leading spirits of the ruffianly cabal that carly held 
sway, but all forms of larceny. from a petty theft to the stealing of 
horses, and even houses, were unfortunately common up to the begin- 
ning of the war. An unique case of theft was the stealing ot a 
brick house, which occurred about this time. Bricks were very high 
in price aud searce in the county at that time, and unprotected prep- 
erty offered a temptation that the average morals of the people could 
not resist. A new brick dwelling had been erected by a Mr. Wood. 
who resided in Indians. On completing his house, My. Wood went 
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to bring his family here, but in the meanwhile Ins wite died, and he 
was forced to modify his plans. His property was left in the care of 
Mr. T. J. Martin, who was astonished to soon learn that the whole 
end of the house had been stolen. Before spring every vestige of 
the house from chimney top to foundation stone was stolen, the 
material finding its way into various structures, a part finding its way. 
innocently, into the chimney of s chureh. This was done within 
four miles of the county-seat, and strange to say. neither the owner 
or agent was able to discover the despoilers of the property. Simi- 
lar outrages were perpetrated wherever a house was temporarily 
abandoned, the chimneys of a house, almost within the limits of the 
village, being stolen. 


COUNTY OFFICIALS. 


The generai affairs of the county were administered at first by 
three Commissioners, elected for the term of one year. In 1838, this 
was changed by the election of three to serve for one, two and three 
years, respectively, the term of each one to be decided by lot. There- 
after the term was to be three years, and but one member of the 
Board to be elected each year. The first election in January, 1835, 
resulted in the selection of Richards. Mattingly and Claycomb. The 
regular election occurred in the following August, when Richards, 
Mattingly and Wade were returned. The Commissioners of the 
county therefore have been as follows: 1835—William M. Richards, 
George Mattingly. F. W. HW. Claycomb, L. D. Wade; 1836—Thomas 
Garwood, Benjamin Lamb, Jesse M. Heard; 1837—Michael Grove. 
Lamb and Heard: 1838—Richards (for two years), Grove (for one 
year), Robert Ross (for three years); 1839—John T. Pullis; 1840— 
Stephanus Hunt; 1841—William H. Stephens; 1842—Samuel Gar- 
wood; 1813—John Roberts; 1844—Felix Brownfield: 1845—Jolin 
Bussell: 18 £6— Richard Vanderhoof: 1846, Witham Hunt was elected 
to fill vacancy caused by the resignation of Brownfield; 13847— 
Christian W. Sharrick: December, 1847, John Roberts was elected to 
succeed Bussell, who resigned; 1848—Michael Grove. 

April 18, 1849. the Aet of the Legislature, establishing a County 
Court in each county, passed February 12, 1549, went into eflect. 

sy this act the regular election was put on the Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November. This court consisted of a Judge and two As- 
sociates, who held their offices four years. This court was “ vested 
with all the powers and jurisdictions of the Probate Court, as now 
(then) established by law. and appeals may be taken from and writs 
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of certiorari? prosecuted upon its judgments, rendered under the pow- 
ers conferred in this act. in the manner prescribed by law, tn case 
of similar judgements render by the Probate Court. The County 
Court shall have coneurrent jurisdiction with the Circuit Court in 
hearing and determining allapplications for the sale of real estate of 
deceased persons, for the payments of debts of said decedents, and 
may make all orders and render all judgments on such applications 
that the Cireuit Court might or could make, or render in sinilar 
vases. And the orders and judgments of said court shall have the 
same force, power, and efleet as the orders and judgments of the 
Cirenit Court in like cases; and final process may issue as from the 
Cireuit Court. 

“Sec. 14. The County Judge shall be a conservator of the 
peace, and shall have the same civil and criminal jurisdiction as the 
Justices of the Peace in this State; and shall have the same power 
and authority to preserve order in the court, and punish contempts 
offered the court while in session, that the Cireuit Court now pos- 
SOSSCS. 

“See. 15. Lhe said Judge, with two Justices of the Peace, des- 
ignated and provided for, shall, in all cases whatever, set asa County 
Court; have, exercise and possess all the power, jurisdiction and 
authority heretofore conferred by uw on the County Commissioners” 
Court of this State; and shall sit for the transaction of county bus- 
iness on the first Mondays of December, Mareh, June, and Septem- 
fein every yveur, and shall continue open until all the business 
before them is disposed of,” etc. 

Under this act the tollowing Judges were elected, November, 
1849: Willian Bridges, Judge, and James i. James, and HH. 5. 
Stump, Associates. In 1853, A. R. Bridges, who was clected to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of William Bridges, was elected 
Judge for a full term, with Benjamin Leaman and Willian TTutson, 
is Associates. 1857—William 3S. Lee. Judge; Willian LL. Kidson, 
and Armstead Ward, Associates. 

In 1859, township organization put an cond to the County Court, 
and the following Supervisors have served the various townships: 
For Willow Hill Township—J. P. Madden, from 1860 to 1861; 
Jumes Stewart, 1862; Johu Halterman, 1863; 5. B. Parr, 186-4: J. 
II. Brinson, 1865; J. C. Ireland, from 1866 to 1867; James Stewart, 
1868; Thomas Neal, 1869; T. Kk. Miller, 1870; Abram Ridlen, from 
1871 to 1873; George Trowbridge, from Ione fo 1874; J. 9. Bring 
son, from 1875 to 1876: J. C. Ireland, from 1877 to 1878; Milton 
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Simsn 1879; C. L. Whitaere, 1830; Simuel Bownvan. 188]; Go 
Whitacre, 1882: G. M. Selby. 1855. 

Smallwood Township—Daniel T. Hinds, 1860; Philetus 5. Need- 
ham. 1861 to 1862: John Brown, Sr. 1863 to 1865; Jesse Iellum, 
1866 to 1867: J. 4. Sampson, 1868; D. T. Hinds, 1869; Samuel King, 

1870: John W. Hovey, Jr, 1871; Milton Monroe. 1872; Peter=aeks 
son. 1875: Lyman Ramfiall, 1874 to 1875: John Brown, 1576 to 1877; 
A. A. Hawkins, 1878 to 188); Jolin Breediove. 13351 to 1882; Thonram 
J. ilk, Tigo. 

South Muddy— William Wood, 1860 to L862; Walter Pruett. 1863 
to L865: Eli Devore, 1865 to 1867; Walter Pruett, 1563; Hecelaal 
Hastings. 1869; David L. Johnson, 1870; H. Hastings, 1871: Israel 
]. Whaley, 1872 ‘to 1874; Robert G. Scott, 1875 to 1876: George 
Obert, 1877: J. W. Lewis, 1878: Lyman Randall, 1879 to 18807 Wa 
P. Wakefield, 1881: J. H. Mahoney, 1882 to L883. 

Grandville Township—Stephen Stevens, 1850 to 1862; Zi 
Hunt, 1864: Israel Jared, 1864 to 1866: Henry Clark, 1867; Z. EL 
McCubbins. 1868 to 1872: Jos. Leoamon, 1878 to 1876: C.F 
Mores, 13877 to 1583. 

Crooked Creek Township—Reuben Carr, 1860: Michael Lyda, 
1861: Uviah Hiumt. 1862: A. P. Broadereck. 1863 to 1sb5; 35am 
Eldex. 1866: William McElwee. 1867: Jos. Cummins. 1863 to L869: 
Klijah Moore. 1870: Jos. Cummins. 1871: J. M. Melton, 1872 to 15733 
William M. Jones. IN74: J. M. Meltou, 1875: William W. Hays; 
1876; John M. Melton. 1877: Jos. Cuminins, 1878 to 1882: Thomas 
J. Warren, 1385. 

Grove Township—A. M. Eagleton, 1860; James L. Crews, 186-4: 
resiencd and on June 21, A. H. Strode was appointed: James L. 
Crews. 1865 to 1856: George Nibler, 1867: James L. Crews, 1868: 
D. P. Smith, 1869: Silas W. Wishard, 1870 to 1871: Jas L. Crema 
1872: Lewis Epperson. 1873 to 1874: James L. Crews. 1876 to 157 
D. P. Smith, 4878: Noah }). Myers, 1879 to IS8l2 a. 1. ewig 
tae: Wy. 1. Wiibler 18a: 

North Muddy—Thomas Foster, 1860: Ogden Monnell. 186128 
B. Snnth.s i862 to ls66: John O. Wheeler, 1867 to Ts8o8; Adam 
Walem. 1860: W. EH. Ward, 1870 to 1871; William G. Gilson, Tamz% 
John Mason. E875 to T8i6h. William Gilson. 1877: J. W. Loney, 
18738: Alexander Wilson, 1879 to 1883. 

Wade Township—John Brooks. 1860 to 1865; George W. Blair, 
1866 to 1867; John Dumont, 1868 to 1870: J. Q. Webb, 1871: Ful- 
ler Nigh. 1872 to 1875: John Sehaekman. 1574: 5. Re Banker: ia 
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to 1875: John Dumont. 1879 to T8800: John TH. Maxwell. 18581 to 
fesz2: S. R. Barker, L885). 

Saint Marie Township--Jos. Piequet, 1860 to 1862; 5. B. Crow- 
lev. 1363; Jos. Picquets 1864 to 1806; James MeVev, 1567: Jos. 
Piequet, 1868 to 1871; Phomas Gibson, 1872 to 1873; Jesse R. John- 
son, 1874; Thomas Gibson, 1875 to 1876: Daniel O'Donnell, 1877; 
John J. Rider, 1878 to 1880: Jos. L. Ponsot, 1881: J. 1. Jacquet, 
1882 to 1883. 

Fox ‘Township 


Colmore Harris, 1877; 8S. lL. Diekerson, 1878; 
Joseph IF. Compton, 1879 to 1880: Anthony Litzelman, 1881 to 1882; 
J. L. Jessup, 1883. 
The other othicials of the county have been as follows: 
Sheriffs—Lewis W. Jordan, from 1835 to 1840; Si. Barnes 
elected but could not. fill bond: the Coroner, Jonathan C. Connelly, 
served to 1841: James Bridges, to 1846; W. J. Arnold, to 1545; 
Jacob L. Waener, to 1850; Christian Sharrick, to 1852; Jacob L. 
Wagener, to 1854: John Kern, to 1856: J. KE. James, to 1858; T. C. 
Melton, to 1860: William Shup, to 1862; Fuller Mgh, to 1864; Har- 
vey Love, elected, but died: John L. Elder, to 1868: 5. B. Crowley, 
to 1872; James Cummins, to 1874: J. W. Selby, 1879, then ran off: 
Eugene Hartrich, to 1880: William Trainor is the present Sheriff. 
Cireut Clerkh—Did the business for both County and Circuit 
Courts. First Clerk, John Barnes, appointed in (1835, and in 15383, 
he van off: Hiram Wade was appointed, and held the office until 
1857, when the office was divided: Ik. W. Curtiss was elected County 
Clerk, and held the office until 1869, when Robert Leach was elected. 
and held the office to 1873, when Hl. 1K. Powell was elected. and is 
still County Clerk. William M. Jones was elected Cireuit Clerk in 
1857, and served to 1868, then Ogden Monell was elected, and served 
to 1872, then W. G. Williams was cleeted, and is the present Clerk. 
County Treasurers—The County Commissioner appointed Tim- 
othy Garwood County Treasurer in 1835, and in 1837 they appointed 
I. D. Wade: in March -—,, Z 5. Freeman was appointed, and in 
August the same year, W. J. Arnold was appointed: in March, 1539, 
GS. Freeman was appointed: in August, 1840, W. J. Arnold was 
elected; in 1841, Charles Guthnick was appointed, and in) January, 
1842, he resigned, and March 15th, M. O° Kean was appointed and 
elected until 17857, when William M. Jones was elected; in 1859, 
Mordecai Bartley was clected: in’ 1861, John C. Brockman was 
cleeted; in 1865, Robert Leach was elected: in 1869, S. R. Barker: 
1871, Samuel Brewer was elected, but lett the county, and W. L 
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Heath tilled out the time: in 1873, D. P. Smith was eleeted; in 1875. 
W. L. Heath was elected, and again in 1877: in 1879, D. P. smith 
was elected. and is the present Treasurer. 

Surveyors— There seemed to be no regular Surveyor, as the board. 
it appears, appointed a special one for special occasions until 1845 
when William Bridges came in and held the ofhee until 1851, when 
Levi Burnes was elected, but resigned, and Calvin Maxwell filled out 
his time: 1853, A. W. Ball elected; 1855, John M. Love elected: 
1857, Robert Leach elected, and held the office until 1865, when 
William Kilgore was elected. and held until 1871, when S. B. Brown 
was clected,-and held until 1879, when William Kilgore was again 
eleeted, and is vet Surveyor. 

County Judges —W. 5. Lee, Judge, from 1857 until 1864. when 
J. &. James was cleeted, und held to 1872. when William Carter 
was elected. and died in 1876, when R. B. Mothtt was eleeted to fill 
vacancy; in 1877, James W.Gibson was elected, and (1882) is the pres- 


‘ent Judge. 


School Commissioners —1338, Lawrence Tollenback appointed: 
September, 1839, Lewis W. Jordan: in41, Jordan removed and James 
Bridges appointed: February 5, 1842. M. O'lXean was eleeted, and 
was County Treasurer at that time, and in August, Samuel Garwood 
was elected School Commissioners: in 1843, M. O° Kean came in 


again; William Nigh, elected November, 1857, aud died December ot 


same year; Winston Mayo appointed January, 1558, to fill vacaney: 

1859, I. HW. Walker, elected: 1861, Joseph Schitferstein cleeted: 1565. 
[. LH. Walker again elected: 1869, P.S. MeLaughlins 1873, C. 5 James: 
1877, J. F. Arnold, and appointed by the Supervisors in 1881, for 
one year, and re-appointed for 1882 and 1883. 

States Advtorneys— Prior to 1872, the States Attorneys were 
elected for several counties. or for a tt staote J. P. Harrah cleetediig 
1872; G. W. Fithian elected in 1876, and again in 1880, and is the 
present State’s Attorney. 

Covoners—There seems to have been no records kept of Coro- 
ners until 1866. when J. W. Williams was elected; 1872, George R. 
Weller was elected; 1873,Charles Yelton,; 157-4, J.B. Harris; [see 
John Kern, (he died); 1877, A. B. Faller; 1878, Phillip Krebs: 1880, 
J. 1. Stretcher (he died), and in’ 1881, Phillip Krebs was again 
elected, but subsequently moved to Kansas, and Jos. W. Lfessler was 
elected in 1882. 
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SOCIAL DIVELOPSEENT. 
EARLY SETTLERS AND MODES OF LIFE. 


The pioneers of Jasper County came principally from Kentucky, 
with vs number from Indiana, Ohio, and the far Kastern and Southern 
states. Most of these families were nurtured inthe older settlements 
of the states, and had been trained in the stern school of experience 
to meet and conquer the difficulties ofa new country. But the prob- 
lem here, presented difficulties which required personal ingenuity, 
perseverance and courage, to successfully treat. The timber which 
skirted the margin of the numerous rivers, divided the country into 
timber Jand and prairie into almost equal divisions, oflering to the 
superficial view the happiest combination for the frontier farmer. 

Every immigrant supplied his own means of reaching his des- 
tined home. The pioneer from Pennsylvania, Ohio and the Southern 
states, betrayed his nativity und prejudice in the schooner-shaped 
wagon box, the stiff tongue, the hinder wheels double the size of the 
forward ones and closely coupled together, the whole drawn Dyer 
team of four or six horses, which were guided by asingle line in the 
hands of « teamster riding the “nigh wheeler.” Fis harness was of 
gigantic proportions. What, between the massive leather breeching, 
the heavy hames and collar, the immense housings of bear skin upon 
the hames, the heavy trace chains and the ponderous double-tree and 
whiflletrees, the poor beasts seemed like humanity in a chain gang, 
or some terrible monsters which human ingenuity could scarcely fet- 
ter securely. The Eastern immigrant from New York or farther cast, 
was marked as far as his caravan could be seen, by 2 long-coupled, 
low-hoxed two-horse wagon, provided with a seat, from which with 
double lines, the driver enided his hghtly harnessed horses. There 
was about part of the outfit, evidences of the close calculation of 
menns to an end, and an air of utility which left no room tor doubt 
as to the practicality of the maker in every part of it. 

The open country, where circumstances favored, was undoubtedly 
far superior for farming to the timber land, but aside from the flies 
that infested that portion of the country and the general wet condition 
of the soil, the settlers imbued with the logical deductions of their 
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earlier experiences, looked with distrust upon the prairie. The gen- 
eral impression was, that only the timber belts would ever be inhab- 
ited; the prairie swept by fires of summer, and by the piercing blasts of 
winter. seemed little better than a desert, and for several years there 
was nota cabin in Jasper County built more than a hundred yards 
from the timber. 

The necessity of the sitnation made the cabins similar in size, 
stvle and material. The pioneer haying selected a site on some pros- 
pecting tour, or being attracted to a certain region by the report of 
triends. eame with all his worldly possessions on wagons, and, mak- 
ing selection of a farm, chose a site for his eabin, and set at once to 
build it. Trees were felled, logs of the proper length chopped offand 
drawn to the building site, and willing neighbors for miles about 
invite 1 to the raising. Rude us these structures were, it needed no 
little handicraft to erect them, and it was not long betore the special 
ability of each member of the community, entailed upon him his spe- 
cial duty on these occasions. The logs trimmed, “saddled” and prop- 
erly assorted, were placed in the pen-shape of the cabin; the gable 
ends were run up with reeularity, shortening logs shaped them at the 
ends, allowed for the slope of the roof son these the long roof poles two 
feet apart stretched trom end to end, served as foundation tor the elap- 
boards, which, riven by the froe from bolts of oak, were placed and held 
secure by “weight poles” held firm by pegs or stones. Then fol- 
lowed the sawing out of the doorway and windows, the chinking of 
the cracks with pieces of riven timber; the calking with a mixture 
of mud and chopped hay; the construction of floors and a door from 
puncheons, and the building of chimneys of “eat and clay.” 
Hinges were supplied from rawhide or timber, and the wooden latch 
reached from the outside by means ofan attached leather latch-string 
passing through a hole in the door, was often the only protection 
against forcible entrance. Later experiences introdneed the use of 
heavy wooden bars, but the proverbial expression of carly hospitality 
was the hanging out of the latch-string. The local characteristics of 
the early settlers cropped even in the construction of their ‘chim- 
neys. Few of the early cabins were more than one-story high, and 
the chimney placed on one side was constructed in the case of the 
Southerner or Indianian on the outside of his cabin, while the rest 
built inside, the top in all eases scarcely reaching the height of the 
ridge. 

The interior of the exbin was marked by the same general simi- 
larity. In cach the rude fireplace shed abroad its genial warinth of 
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hospitality or aided in the preparation of the table's cheer. The 
“crane” hung with iron pots and kettles, and the Dutch oven half 
submerged in coals, were in all eabins the “evidence of things not 
seen, and furnished forth under the guidance of the deft housewife, 
a meal which is still sighed for as the “race of a day that is dead.” 
The “corn pone,” or when so exceptionally fortunate as to be able to 
use flour, the hop yeast or salt-risme bread, the “clucken fixings,” 
the game, the fresh luscious vegetables, are memorics that more pre- 
tentious days have not dimmed in the hearts of those who knew them. 
The latter-day inventions ofsaleratusand baking powder had their pro- 
totype in the pearlash, which was prepared by burning the potash, so 
common then, upon the lid of the + bake kettle,” the sputtering green- 
ish flame produeed by the process, in the meanwhile, enforcing 
upon the childish minds of the household the stern doctrines of the 
hereafter. The frontier cabin as a rule eontained but one room, 
which served all the domestic and social purposes of the family 
unchanged. Curtains arranged about the beds suggested the retire- 
ment of sleeping apartments, while the cheertul blaze of the fireplace 
afforded an unstinted glow to the whole establishment. 

The women of those days ate not the bread of idleness. They 
were indeed the helpmates of father, brother and husband. and no- 
where in the world did man prove such an unbalaneed, useless 
machine, as the unmurried pioneer ii this western wild. While the 
man with masterful energy conquered the difficulties of a new coun- 
try, und asserted his sovereignty over an unsubdued wilderness, it 
was woman's hand that turned its asperities into blessings, and made 
conquered nature the handmaid of civilization. The surplus product 
of the farm sufficed to supply aslender stock of tea, coflee, sugar and 
spices, with an occasional hat for the nran and a ealico dress for the 
woman. All else must be derived from the soil. Wow this was 
accomplished, the occasional relics of a flax wheel, brake, spinning 
wheel or loom suggest. To ecard and spin, to dye and weave, were 
accomplishments that all women possessed. Housekeeping was 
crowded into the smallest possible space, and the preparation of Hnen, 
of “Jinsey-woolsey,” and stocking yarn, with their adaptation to the 
wants of the family, became, to vary the catechism, the chief end of 
woman. About these homely industries gathered all the pride of 
womanly achievement, the mild dissipations of early society, and the 
hopes of a future competence, a social foundation, of which the proud 
structure of this great commonwealth hears cloquent testimony. 

But with all this helpful self-reliance indoors, there was plenty 
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to engage the vigorousactivity of the male portion of the family out of 
doors. Che exigencies of the situation allowed no second experiment, 
anda lifetime success or failure hung upon the efforts of the pioneer. 
The labor of the farm was carried on under the most disconr- 
aging circumstances. The rude agricultural implements and the too 
often inadequate supply of these allowed of no economical expendi - 
ture of strength, and for years rendered the frontier farmer's life a 
hand to hand struggle of sheer muscle and physical endurance with 
the stubborn difficulties of nature. The location of the cabins along 
the border of the lowlands that form the site of most of the timber, 
exposed the early settlers at their most vulnerable point. During a 
considerable part of the year, the almost stagnant water of the slug- 
eish streams filled the air with miasmatic poison that hung in dense 
fog overstream and grove likea destroying spirit. The difficulty expe- 
rienced in securing good water often rendered it necessary for the 
farmers to drink from stagnant pools. That the “fever and ague” 
should stalk through the land, 2 veritable Nemesis, was inevitable 
under such circumstances, and many a hardy pioneer was cowed and 
fairly shaken out of the country m the chilly erasp of this grim mon- 
ster. But having withstood these disconragements and secured a har- 
vest, the greater disappointment came in the utter lack of markets. 
After a year of labor, privation and sickness, the moderate crop would 
hardly bear the expense of getting it to market. How this country 
was settled and improved under sueh circumstances can_be explained 
upon none of the settled principles of political economy. Retreat, 
there was none, and that homely phrase “ root hog, or die,” was borne 
in upon the pioneer by his daily experience with a benumbing iter- 
ation that must have wrought ruin to any class of people of less hardy 
mental and physical health. 

Jn such a community, where “the richest were poor, and the 
poor lived in abundance,” there was no ehance for the growth of 
easte, and families for miles around were linked together as one 
neighborhood by the social customs of the times, which, in the spirit 
of true democracy, drew the line at moral worth alone. The amuse- 
ments of a people taking their character from the natural surround- 
ings of the community, were here chiefly adapted to the masculine 
taste. Hunting and fishing were always liberally rewarded, while 
log cabin raisings, the opening of court with its jury duty, and the 
Saturday afternoon holiday with its scrub horse race, its wrestling 
mutch, its jumping or quoit pitching, and perhaps a fight or two, 
afforded entertainments that never lost their zest. It was a common 
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remark, however, that « Ilinots furnished an easy berth for men and 
oxen, but a hard one for women and horses.” So long 2s the com- 
munity gathered in Jasper County lacked easy communication, but 
little progress was made toward a higher civilization with its greater 
advantages and responsibilities. Indeed, not until the coming ot 
railroads, which put the community somewhat nearer the level of 
the surrounding communities, did Jasper lose its early reputation 
of lawlessness and low standard in morals. 


EARLY TRAVEL AND EARLY ROADS. 


To one who has known nothing more difficult than to follow 
the plainly marked highways of later days, the discouragements of 
frontier traveling are incomprehensible. The alternations of timber | 
and prairie were unmarked save by the trail of the hogs that leda 
winding and uncertain way to their favorite places of wallowing. 
The earliest thoroughfare was the Palestine and Vandalia road, 
which passed through the territory of Jasper County on the town- 
ship ling between townships number six and seven. This was the 
line on which it was laid out, but the method of establishing a road 
at that time left its course much plainer upon paper than upon the 
face of the country. Fora time the temporary stakes and markings 
served the ingenuity ‘and skill of the early teamster sufficient to 
bring him to his journey’s end, buy a little later all certain trace 
had disappeared. The character’ of /the prairie sod and the lightness 
of the travel prevented the establishment of the usual wagon trail 
that one of to-day might expect, but there were other indices that 
were scarecly less sure, under favoring circumstances, to the pioneer. 
The concentrated travel had the efleet of killing out the stemgrass, 
the place of which wes soon occupied by a yellow blossomed, guminy, 
resinous weed of little height, and which thus served to mark the 
established trail. his trail, however, varied very considerably from 
the established route, each traveler, unchecked by fences or cultivated 
fields, marking out his own particular course along the general Ine. 
This guide, it will be observed, wis an uncertain one even in a clear 
day to one accustomed to such experiences, but the frequent points 
of timber here furnished to the initiated never-failing landmarks 
which the settler learned to distinguish with the precision of a mod- 
ern signboard. ‘lo strangers (and there were many such in a grow- 
ing community) all this was not so intelligible, and once sure of a 
trail its various divisions and crossings were confusing and distracting 
to the last degree. 
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Travel in the daytime, however, was not attended with great 
risks, but the swarms of “green-headed flies’ which infested the 
prairie practically disbarred the traveler from using the larger part 
of the day in prosecuting his journey. The untortunate animal ex- 
posed to their attack would be covered with these voracious insects 
from the drving of the dew in the morning until its fall in the even- 
ing, and such was the vigor and effectiveness of their attacks that no 
animal could sustain it long. Horses and cattle became frantic as 
when attacked by bees, and work and travel were practically sus- 
pended from 9 o’clock until dew-till in the evening. The timber 
was free from these pests and the early trails led along its border, 
but even these trails were abandoned during the heat ot the day. 
Traveling was consequently done. principally at night, which gave 
rise to very serious experiences. Crossing the uncultivated prairie 
after dark was a very uncertain venture, even to the most expert. 
If the night was clear the stars were a reliable guide, and the pioneer 
became quite proficient in the simpler rudiments of astronomy. In 
a cloudy night and a snowy or fogey day their resources were less 
sure. A steady wind often proved the only guide. The traveler, 
getting his bearings, would note how the wind struck his nose, the 
right eur or the left, and then, keenly alive to these sensations, would 
so maintain his course as to keep the bearing of the wind always 
the same, and regardless of all other guides would generally reach 
his destination without difficulty. To do this required no little skill 
and a steady wind. Tf the latter changed gradually, the better the 
skill, the wider the traveler diverged from his proper course. With- 
out these enides it was mere accident if a person succeeded in crossing 
even a small prairie. 

An incident is related of a man. well acquainted with the 
prairie road, who set out from Saint Marie. The prairie was ouly 
seven miles long, and to make assurance doubly sure, proceeded on 
foot, leading his horse. Ina short time he beenne bewildered, lost, 
and was forced to remain until the morning light gave him the guid- 
anee of familiar landmarks. The tendency is to move in a circle, 
and when once this is begun and observed by the traveler, the only 
resource is to camp in the most convenient plaice and manner, and 
thus wait for the morning. It was the custom of each family living 
in an isolated position, when one of its members was out from home, 
to keep a light so placed that it might be seen and recognized at a 
considerable distance. It was a frequent practice to elevate a lantern 
upon the top of a pole, supported beside the chimney. To be lost 
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in the prairie or timber was an experience frequently attended with 
very serious results, md unfortunately were of frequent occurrence. 
One man attempted to reach Saint Marie from Newton. It wis not 
considered a dificult or dangerous undertaking, but missing his way, 
he was discovered three days later, worn out with his exertions 
and nearly famished. Such experiences, to which every settlement 
could add its share, impressed the general community with the neces- 
sity for good roads, and yet such were the natural difficulties in the 
way that but little improvement could be effected betore 1850. 

The great early thoroughfares lend from: east to west. and m this 
region were the Palestine nnd Vandalia, Vincennes and S:int Louis, 
and the National or Cumberland road, leading in this region from 
Terre Haute to Saint Louis. The courses of these roads are now gen- 
erally marked, for a greater or less length, by railroads. The « Pal- 
estine vod,” as it was carly ealled, was the first constrneted of the 
National thoroughfares, nnd was the only one in Jasper County at the 
time of its organization. On Maarch 25, 1835, a petition was pre- 
sented to the county board by sundry citizens, asking that a road be 
established ‘trom the Lawrence County line, where the Shelbyville 
State rond strikes said line, and from thenee to Newton vz James 
Jordan's on Fox River; ‘thence to the Coles County line at or near 
the old crossing of Muddy Creck in a direction to Charleston.” 
Wagon roads at this time’ were mapped out much upon the same 
principle as railroads ave now—with strict reference to terminal 
points, connections, and surface of the route. The line projected 
connected the points of the judicial circuit, connected the principal 
parallel thoroughfares, and was subsequently varied to suit “the lay 
of the land.” “Viewers” were appointed, and in the following 
June they made their report, locating this first road of the county. 
It isa curious record, and illustrates the simplicity of the carly 
times, the alternations of prairie and timber, the location of many 
of the carly settlers, and its transcription may not prove wholly 
uninteresting in these pages. ‘The course led northacross Lawrence 
County “to a stake marked ‘C. L.’; thence to Jordan’s, the west side 
of his dwelling house; thence ina straight line through praiic to 
three hickories at edge of priuric; thence to John Burnes’ lane, 
through said lane, and thence northwest to the line of John Gar- 
wood’s land in Township 6 north, Range 9 east, to the southwest 
corner of said land; thence north on a straight line to the south end 
of Van Buren Strect in Newton; thence along said street to the 
public square; thence west with Jordan Strect to L. W. Jordan's 
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fence: thence north to the mouth of Jordan's lane; thenee west along 
said lane to John Revnolds’ house; thenee northwest to a black oak 
at the edge of the prairie: thence to the schoolhouse, thence to the 
prairie ina north direction to a black oak: thence through prairie 
to a black oak and large hickory; thenee to Abbott Lee’s farm, 
through said farm ina north direction toa stake; thence to W. M. 
Richards. between house and barn: thenee north through Richards’ 
farm, thence through prairie to two post oaks; thence through tim- 
ber to Turkey Creek: thence to three post oaks at the east side of 
the point of Turkey Creek timber to four post oaks; thenee through 
prairie toa black and post oak on a direct course north to Mint 
Creck to a large white oak marked with a blaze and two notehes; 
thence through timber to pin oak; thence to stakes to the west side 
of the north fork of Mint Creek to a small blazed oak: thence to 
the point of the post oak grove; thence toa stake at the last point 
of Mint Creek; thence on a north direction to the head of Marsh 
Creck; thence through prairie on a straight line to the last point of 
Marsh Creek: thence along the old trace to the Coles County line 
toa large oak stake marked on the south side—J. C. line.” From 
this description it would be difficult to locate the true line of road, 
but fortunately, later changes and surveys have modified and fixed 
its course in more definite terms. 

In June, 1836, a blazed road was laid out from Newton to 
Greenup; in December, a road from Newton to Effingham was pro- 
jected; in December, 1839, from Boekman’s mill west to the Van- 
dalia road: and in September, 1844, from Newton to Saint Marie. 
By an act of the legislature, March 2, 1859, a road was established 
from Newton to John Deremiah’s in Marion County, e/a Louisville, 
Clay County. This road was ehopped out, graded and bridged m 
the course of that year and the following. The clearing was done 
in Jasper County at $17 per acre, the whole amounting to six and 
three quarters acres, H. Wade being the contractor. Other con- 
tractors on the various parts of the work were L. W. Jordan. J.T. 
Pullis, Silas Barnes, Benj. Harris, Sr, L. D. Wade, James Barnes 
and William M. Richards. The aggregate cost was a trifle Tess 
than $700. This large increase in traveling facilities, however, did 
not make the country an easy_one to the teamster. 


FERRIES AND BREDGES, 


The streams reaching out in every direction, in an early day, 
proved very embarrassing obstacles. Fords were to be found in 
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certain times of the year, but for several months crossing them was 
very uncertain. The Embarrass River was the most important, and 
aferry was established across it at Newton at a very early date, by 
Garwood. At certain times in the vear teams could ford the river, 
and the business was of more convenicnee to the public than profit 
to the owner. It was abandoned and re-established from time to 
time. «nd continued until about 1857. A ferry was established 
across the same river in 1848, near Saint Marie, whieh continued with 
an experience similar to the older ferry until about 1860. Another, 
across the stream “in the Dark Bend.” continued until 1880. ‘These 
ferries were maintained in the simplest fashion. A rope stretched 
from bank to bank provided the ferryman the means to pull his boat 
and cargo across the stream. The boat was a square-end flat-boat, 
large enough to receive horses and wagon. Business was never very 
brisk, and travelers were occasionally obliged, in the absence of the 
ferrvman, to swim across the stream atter the boat, and work their 
own passage. The tariff allowed at Newton and Saint Marie varied 
somewhat, but is as follows, the Newton rate being named first :— 
For four-horse team and wagon, 50 and 20 cents; for two horses and 
wagon, 372 and 15 cents: for pleasure carriage and one horse, 25 cents; 
for two horses. 40 cents; at Saint Marie the tarifl’ was 25 cents for 
either; for man and horse. 10 cents, Saint Marie same: footman, 5 
cents, both the same; neat cattle, per head, 5 and 3 cents; hogs, 
sheep or goats, per head. 3 and 2 cents: loose horses and mules, 5 
cents per head at each place. 

Such exactions, while apparently necessary, became at length 
irksome and gave rise to repeated demands for bridges. On Mareh 
4, 1837, the legislature appropriated $300 toward building a bridge 
across the Embarrass River at Newton, but this was insufficient for 
the purpose, and the county was unable to raise the balance necessary 
to build it. The money was therefore loaned at LO per cent interest 
until in June, 1844, the sum of interest and principal had reached 
$500. The money, however, had been used in building the brick 
eourt house, and the County Conrt, urged by the petition of citizens, 
and the consideration that unless used tor the purpose for which it 
was appropriated the amount would draw interest at the expense of 
the county treasury, ordered a bridve built, and appropriated the 
$900. Beyond the levying a tax and creating a fund, the bridge got 
no nearer construction, as in the following Deeember the virtuous 
resolution of the court was rescinded. So the matter lingered, never 
finally dismissed nor actually begun until Mareh of 1857. At this 
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time $4,000 was appropriated, the contract subsequently let to Brill- 
hart & Gaddis tor $4.00, and the bridge completed and accepted, at 
a cost of $4,450. in August, 1855. This .was an open bridge. It 
finally tell down, and was rebuilt in 1851, the county assisting the 
township of Wade to the extent of $1,000. 

The bridge at Saint Maric was built in 1861, by J. D. Tripp, 
contractor, at a cost of about $3,500. This was built by the county; 
the Board of Supervisors were temporarily restrained from proceed- 
ing in this matter; the case was heard in the Circuit Court and dis- 
missed, and in 1861 the county did for Saint Marie what it had done 
previous to township organization for Newton. These two covered 
wooden structures wre the only considerable bridges m the county. 
There are some cight or ten bridges of some thirty feet in length 
over the smaller streams of the county, but on the whole the expense 
of bridges in the county may be said to be comparatively light. 


RAILROADS. 


Peoria, Decatur & Evansville—Until 1876, Newton was an ine 
land village, and Jasper County subsidiary to Olney. The merchants 
found this their nearest shipping point, and wagoned their goods 
over fifteen or twenty miles of tedious road. From this point the 
mail was carried daily on horseback to Saint Marie and Newton, and 
the growth of these towns was absorbed by the prosperity of Olney. 
This state of things could not fail to arouse the dissatistaction of 
business and observing men, but there were not wanting large num- 
bers who, while desiring a railroad, demonstrated to their own sat- 
isfaetion that the country could not support any more than then 
existed. The construction of the Illinois Central left the south- 
eastern corner of the State unprovided for and at disadvantage in 
competition with the central portion, and there was an etlort made 
for a competing line as early as 1855. About this time a line of road 
wis projected from Mattoon to Grayville on the Wabash River. A 
company was organized under a charter granted February 6, 187, 
and some eflort was made to construet the proposed road, but up to 
the beginning of 1876 nothing had been accomplished. During this 
year matters revived, and thirty miles of road out of ninety-three 
proposed, was graded. The friends of the road had not been entirely 
idle in the meanwhile, but it was a large undertaking at thiat times 
and many discouragements were met. Contractor after contractor 
undertook the construction and failed; the enterprise depended prin- 
cipally upon local capitalists whose means hardly entitled them to 
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the name, and the people were not easily persnaded of the alvantages 
of sucha road. The discussion had proceeded so fav in 1866, that 
it was proposed to submit the question of taking $L00,000 im stock 
of the road to the people at a general election, but it was discovered 
that the charter did not provide for this. In Mareh, 1867, the char- 
ter was so smended as to provide for subscription to the road’s cap- 
ital stock by connty courts. Tn 1866, $1,000 had been appropriated 
for the survey of the proposed route through Jasper County, and of 
this amount $722 was expended in this work. In the following 
December, in accordance with the amended charter, the proposition 
of subscribing $100,000 was again brought up, and in the spring of 
1868 affirmed by the people. The money thus voted, however, was 
to be expended only on the construction of the road within the 
county, and the bonds to he issued as the work progressed. ‘Phe 
first spike was driven on the Indiana division in 1871, but the work 
languished here until 1876. In the early part of this year the road 
was finally located through Newton, and late one Tuesday afternoon 
the work began here. Chas. Wakefield broke the first furrow for 
the erade, Fuller Nigh was the first to shovel the dirt into a wheel- 
barrow, * Unele Bob” Leach had the lronor of dumping the dirt on 
the road-bed, and I. M. Shup made first payment on the work done. 
The payment was made in coin, and consisted of a silver three-cent 
piece which it was jocosely said he had carried since the Mexican 

rar; and everybody helped to drink the keg of beer which was fin- 
nished for the occasion. The revival of the work im this year 
brought the road into Newton, and for i time this place constituted 
the northern terminus, with round-honse and turn-table. In 1875, 
the road reached Mattoon, and about the same time Grayville. 

It was a part of the original design to fied an outlet through 
Indiana, and the Mount Vernon and Grayville Company was organ- 
ized. In March, 1872, the two companies were consolidated under 
the name of the Chicago & Hlinois Southern Railroad Company. 
The Decatur, Sullivan and Mattoon Conpany had been organized 
mnidera charter granted in 1871, and was consolidited with the 
other two roads in 1872. On May 5, 1876, these consolidations were 
dissolved by order of the United States Court for the Southern District 
of Illinois. This left the Grayville & Mattoon with thirty miles of 
grade and without any through connection. 

The Pekin, Lincoln & Decatur Railway Company was organized 
under 2 charter granted in 1870, and the road opened from Pekin to 
Decatur, 67.9 miles, in November, 1871, by its original owners. In 
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the following year it was leased to the Toledo, Wabash & Western 
Railway Company, by which it was operated until August, 1576, 
when it was sold under foreclosure sale. ‘The road was subsequently 
extended trom Pekin to Peoria, a distance of 9.2 miles, and opened 
for traflic March, 1878. This road then purchased the Decatur, Sul- 
livan & Mattoon and then the Grayville & Mattoon, the first tram 
trom Newton arriving in Mattoon on July 4 of that year. This 
road re-organized in 1880, under the name of the Peoria, Deeatur & 
Evansville Railway Company, then possessed the property and fran- 
chise of the four corporations. The Mount Vernon & Grayville 
yoad existed only on paper. The subscription of Mount Vernon had 
been diverted to the building of anew court house,and the five miles 
of road which had been constructed had been abandoned. Under 
the new organization new life was infused fito the whole line. 
New bridges were constructed, new depots built; those parts of the 
grade shabbily built were re-built, and the Evansville division pushed 
and completed to its new terminns. 

The experience of the people of Jasper County in securing this 
line of railroad was not such as to encourage them in building oth- 
ers. The work was prosecuted under the most discouraging cireum- 
stances, ind those who were concerned with its construction labored 
without the hope of reward. To this experience was added the pang 
of ingratitude on the part of the road. The usual ordinances were 
p: assed to maintain a passage for vehicles along highways crossing 
the track, which, after repeated violation, were enforced, and the 
company forced to pay some $600 as fines. This enraged the 
management of the road and Newton was dr opped as a station. The 
depot was closed, the telegraph fheilities removed and neither 
freight nor passengers were taken or left at the town. A spirited 
legal strvugele was maintained, and the company, atter a week Gy 
two of annoyance, forced to yield. Subsequently the company 
achieved a victory in another contest over the payment of the bonds 
subscribed. An abbreviated statement of the case is as follows, taken 
from the decision of the United States Supreme Court: 

«The Grayville & Mattoon Railroad Company was incorpo- 
rated February 6, 1857, and on the first of March, 1867, its charter 
was amended so as to allow counties to subscribe to the stock and 
issue bonds in payment, if a majority of the voters of the county, at 
an election called by the County Court, should vote in favor of sucha 
subscription. The county of Jasper, through which the road of the 
company ran, was under township organization, and its Board of 
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Supervisors called upon the voters of the county to vote at an elec- 
tion to be held on the seventh of April, 1868, whether or not a sub- 
scription of $100,000 should be made to the stock of the company 
by the county, payable in bonds of the county, to be issued 
as the work progressed, one-sixth of which were to fall due annually 
from the time they were put out. The election was held and resulted 
Ina majority in favor of the subscription. Ata meeting of the 
Board of Supervisors, January 23, 1863, the chainman was authorized 
to subseribe the stock as soon as it might legally be done. An act 
of the general assembly of the State, approved Mareh 27, 1869 (Acts 
of 1869, vol. 3, p. 360) relating.to this company, and to votes which 
had been taken for subscriptions to its stock, contained the following 
as section 3: 

«hat all elections held for the purpose of voting siid stock, 
and the manner in which said stock was voted, are hereby legalized 
in all respects, and the stock to be subscribed in the manner the 
same was voted.” 

On the authority of these several acts and this election, the 
Board of Supervisors issued one hundred bonds of $1,000 each. 

The bonds fell due, some in 1877 and others in each year there- 
after, until and including the year 1883. It nowhere appears when 
the bonds were put in the hands of the Trustee, but none of them 
bore date prior to October 19, 1876. 

At all the times when these several things were done there was in 
the county of Jasper x County Court as well as a Board of Super- 
visors. _ € 5 id 

Under authority of an act-of the legislature, passed April 14, 
1875, the Board of Supervisors called an election of the voters of the 
county, to be held on the third day of April, 1877, for the purpose of 
voting for or against funding the “bonds issued to the Grayville & 
Mattoon Railroad Company for the sum of $100,000, drawing 
ten per cent interest: said hundred bonds to be due in twenty 
years, and payable at the option of the county in ten years; said 
bonds to be payable semi-annually at the treasurer’s office in 
Jasper County.” At this clection a majority of the voters were 
found to be in favor of the measure. Afterwards funding bonds 
were issued in exehange for old bonds. 

After these bonds were put out the indebtedness of the county 
exceeded somewhat five per centum of the value of the taxable prop- 
erty ascertained by the last preceding assessment. ‘The plaintifl 
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below, and defendant in error here, bemg the owner of coupons cut 
from some of the funded bonds falling due in May and November, / 
1878 and 1879, which were unpaid, brought this suit to recover them. 
He was the holder and in possession of a part or the whole of the 
original bonds when the funding took place, and took the funding 
bonds in exchange for such of the original bonds as he then held. ; 

Upon this state of facts the conrt below gave judgment against 
the county. The case is now here by writ of error, and the single 
question is presented, whether the county made onta valid defense to 
the coupons sued on. In our opinion the county is estopped from 
setting up the alleged invalidity of the original bonds as a defense 
in this action. It is trne the funding law only authorized the fund- 
ing of © binding and subsisting legal obligations,” “ properly author- 
ized by law,” but no new bonds could he issued in leu of old ones 
except ona vote of the people. All outstanding bonds were not to 
be taken /up in this way, but only such as were recognized by the 
people, acting together in their polhtical capacity at an election for 
that purpose, as binding and subsisting legal obligations. After 
such a recognition the corporate authorities could make the ex- 
changes, but not before. 

The law under which the original bonds were put out was suf- 
ficient. No complaint is made of any illegality in its provisions. 
The only objection is that there was a mistake in carrying it into 
execution. The election was called by the wrong corporate agency. 
The County Court should have brought the people together and not 
the Board of Supervisors. This. if there had been nothing more, 
would. under the rulings of the highest court of the State, made 
long before the vote was taken, render the bonds invalid.  (Schuy= 
ler Co. vs. People, 25 T., 185.) It was for this reason undoubtedly 
that the Board of Supervisors, at their meeting at the election, 
authorized the subscription to be made and the bonds delivered in 
payment as soon as it might lawfully be done, and that the aet to 
legalize the election was passed in 1869. : . « 

As was very properly said below by the learned Cirenit Judge, 
“there must be an end of these contests and defenses some time or 
other.” There must be atime when the people in their political 
capacity are concluded by their contracts as much as individuals, and 
we think that where the people of a county. at an election held 
according to law. authorize their corporate or political representa 
tives to treat certain outstanding county obligations as “ properly 
authorized by law“ for the purpose of negotiating a settlement with 
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the holders, and the settlement which was contemplated has been 
made, all contests as to the validity of the obligations must be con- 
sidered as ended.  .* - 

When, theretore, the people were called on to vote whether the 
old bonds should be funded, the tiets they had to consider were these: 
A valid law authorizing the subscription and an issue of the bonds 
had been passed. The people at an election which had been irregu- 
larly called had voted to make subscription and issue bonds bearing 
ten per cent interest, and all payable within six vears. An aet had 
been passed to legalize the clection, and under it the subscription 
which had been voted was made and bonds such as were contem- 
plated had been issued and were then outstanding in the hands of 
yarious parties. Whether these bonds were valid was.so far us any 
direct decisions were concerned, an open question, and certainly not 
free from doubt. Under these circumstances the question was directly 
put to the people of the county. in a manner authorized by law, 
whether they would recognize these bonds as + binding and subsist- 
me legal obligations” and issue in Neu of them other bonds having 
twenty years to run and bearing seven per cent interest, instead of 
ten, and they by their votes said they would. There is no complaint 
of any iegality in this election or of fraud or imposition. So fir as 
the record shows. the proposition .to fund went from the county 
authorities to the bondholders, and not from the bondholders to the 
county. The facts were as well known to one party as the other. 
If the people intend to rely on their defenses to the old bonds, then 
was the time for them to speak and by their vote say they would 
not recognize them as being obligations. By voting the other way 
they. in effect. accepted them as legal and subsisting for the purpose 
of the proposed extension of time at reduced intevest, and said to 
the holders if their proposition was accepted no question of iegal- 
ity would be raised. Their offer having been accepted they are now 
estopped from insisting upon an irregularity which they have by 
their votes voluntarily waived, with a full knowledge of the fitets. 

Danville, Olney & Ohio Pirer.—This company was organized 
under a charter granted March 10, 1869, and proposed to construct a 
road from the north bank of the Ohio River, in Massae County, Hlh- 
nois, * thenee northwardly to the city of Chicago, or such place from 
which an entranee may be effected, by construction or connection, 
and the line of railway tobe located on such survey as may come 
within the range and purview of the charter of the company, about 
340 miles.” Considerable stock was subscribed to this enterprise 
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along its route. The townships of Grandville, Willow Lill and Saint 
Maric. cach voted $30,000, but the construction was delayed. and 
June 30. 1876, there was but eight miles graded. In June. 1578, this 
eight miles of road, from Kansas to Westfield. was put in operation 
and the construction of the balance of the read linguidly pushed. 
The work was subsequently revived, and in 1881, the line was com- 
pleted to Olney. which is the present terminus of the road. Grand- 
ville successfully resisted her subseription on the ground that the 
company did not comply with conditions on which the subscription 
wasmade. Willow [ill and Saint Marie would probably have been 
equally suecessful, but they did not contest the question. This 
road was originally built with narrow-gauge, but in 1582. when the 
company had fifty-seven miles in operation, changed the gange. and 
extended it to Olney. 

Indiana and Hlinois Southern.—The * Narrow Gauge,” as it is 
popularly known, is the result of twenty years’ agitation. A char- 
ter was obtained about 1857. for a road to be called the Springfield. 
Effingham and Southeastern. The movement got little beyond the 
securing a charter until 1881, when under the auspices of this organ- 
ization the “Narrow Gauge” came to Newton. As projected, the 
line of road was to extend from Effingham, Illinois, to Hamilton, 
Ohio. The IHnois division extended from Effingham, IIL, to Sulli- 
“an, Ind., a distance of seventy miles; the Sullivan division, extended 
eastward through Indiana to the Ohio line, 165 miles, making’ total 
of 235 miles. The projected line passed through the following 
counties in the State: Owen. Greene. Brown, Monroe, Bartholo- 
mew, Decatur, Ripley and Dearborn, with the intention of pushing 
it forward to Hamilton, Ohio. In November. 1882, the Indiana and 
IHhinois Southern Railway Company was organized “to construct a 
railway and acquire the Springfield, Effingham and Southeastern 
Railway.” The plan of this company was to extend the road west- 
ward in Shelby County to a point on the Pittsburgh, Chicago and 
Saint Louis Road, and eastward to combine with the Bloomington 
road. This new company was formed of Boston capitalists, and the 
road was sold to them by the Receiver, but the court refused to con- 
firm the sale in order to protect the rights of the creditors of the 
youd. It was subsequently sold to Sturgis e¢ ad., of the cons 
structioncompany and has since fallen into the hands of J. B. Lyon, 
of Chicago. The eastern terminus 1s Swiss City, Ind., and while 
there have been rumors of its extension to Cincinnati and Saint Louis, 
there are no tangible evidences of such extension. A train each way 
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on each of the two divisions sufhee for the trathe ot the road. and 
while it proves a convenience for certain isolited villages. it is on 
the whole an ageravated disappointment. 

Terre Haute & Soruthicestern.—Ol late years Newton seems to 
be the center of the railvoad evclone. Seareely a season passes without 
the reowlar charter. preliminary survey. and general felicitation upon 
the prospect of the railroad which is to bring metropolitan greatness 
to the quiet village of Newton. Of these transitory excitements. 
me t. il. & S. W. promises to be more permiinent in its results. 
This road was originally chartered as the Terre Hante and Lron Mount- 
ain Railway. and in 1880, after lying dormant for years. the project 
was revived. The Zimes gives its history as follows: + This road 
was surveved, subsidies were voted to it, and some work done 
towards Terre IHaute, about eight years ago, since which time 
it has peacefully slumbered until recently, when it was again 
revived in Terre Haute, and a new surveying corps sent out. The 
old survey Jine made Newton a point, passing on down through our 
county in a southwest direction to Ingralvun, Clay County. and to 
Flora, thence on to Chester, opposite Cape Girardeau. Mo., where it 
connected with the Iron Mountain road. Newton is ona direet line 
from Terre Ilaute to Chester. but since the vevivieation of the rond 
meetings have been held and committees appointed to wait on the 
authorities at Terre Haute, both in Robinson and Olney. Theretore. 
it was thought necessary for our people to holdamecting and appoint 
a committee to wait upon the moving forces at Terre ante, laying 
hetore them our inducements. and also learning what wonld be 
expected of us, else we might asa county and town be cheated out of 
a most valuable railroad line that properly belongs to us by virtue of 
our location, by our own lethargy and the enterprise of our neigh-. 
hors.” 

The projected road is still occupying « good deal of public 
attention, and under date of June 18, 1883, a letter from one of those 
terested in the project. gives the following: « We loeated a line 
from Oblong to Annapolis, which is straight. and the finest line you 
ever siw. We are assured of the right of way and money to make 
the survey and set the county to work. There is a splendid coal bank 
on the line of the road: shaft sunk and coal being taken out. The 
vein is four feet thick. and choice coal only torty tect deep. We 
tlso strike the finest stone quarry in southern [hnois, both lime and 
sandstone. The stone und coal on this line alone will pay to build 
the road. besides being through the finest agricultural country in 

27 
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southern [linois. The people along the line will vender the neces- 
sary aid, and I sce nothing in the way of building the road at once.” 

Toledo. Texas & Rio Grande.—This road is projected north 
from Cairo. Il., passing near Kansas. in Elgar County, will continue 
north to intersect with the Toledo. Chicago and Saint Louis system 
of narrow-gauge roads. This road will pass through Newton, the 
line of track according to the present survey, crossing the line of the 
Pp, D. & Eeand the “Narrow Guuge™ near their point of mter- 
section. 

PRESS AND POLITICS. 

Among the prominent indications ofa community's advancement 
none affords a better opportunity to accurately measure the true 
value of the social progress as the newspaper. In the county eommu- 
nities of this land, the establishment of the newspaper, sooner or later, 
is inevitable. The enterprising spirit which leads to commercial 
advertising. leads the American to do the same thing for his native 
or adopted village, and the establishment of the press often bespeaks 
more approval for his publie spirit than for his judgment. The moy- 
ing influence which brought the first newspaper to Jasper County is 
not easily discovered. It is probable that the idea was suggested, 
not so much by the demand of the people or the necessity of the vil- 
lage, as by the peculiar situation of the first editor. 

The early settlers came here provided with a political faith 
aid a stock of political prejudices. but as the first importation came 
principally trom one section ot the Union, there was a general una- 
nimity in political sentiment for a time. Immigration trom other 
portions of the country sneceeded and brought in other political ideas. 
From the first, the adherents of the Democratic organization were in 
the majority. In faet, so large was this majority that there was lit- 
tle or no organized opposition in county matters. The year 1560 
found the two parties then opposed in general polities. still repre- 
sented here, hut in more evenly balanced rivalry. The extremists 
of both parties had sympathizers in the county, and the electioneer- 
ing indulged in was more deeply tinged with the colors of national 
questions. In 1872, during the partial demoralization of the domi- 
nant party, the Republicans cleeted Willian Carter as County Judge, 
in 1872. and his successor, R. B. Moffet. in 1876. At this time the 
“Grange Movement” was the disturbing clement, and the County 
Treasurer, D. P. Smith, was eleeted by the © farmer” combination. 
He was elected his own successor asa personal vindication against 
wanton aspersions upon the honesty of his administration. Personal 
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popularity has again elected him. though a Repubhean, when the 
general ticket was carried by the opposition. Phe politics of the 
county is unusually characterized by its provincial scope. and the bal- 
ance of power is so placed as to make the best man generally success- 
ful. ‘The present County Clerk, a member of the dominant party, is 
elected without opposition upon a unanimous primary nominution. 
The Demoeratic party leaders count upon a reliable majority of about 
500 in their favor, though the evidences seem to show a growing 
Republican strength, and the majority is such as to be available, in 
most cases, only for the best fitted candidate. 

The first newspaper was Democratic in its political affiliation, 
and was established in 1856. George Kk. Hoar was a lawyer by pro- 
fession but incapacitated in later years for the practice of his profes- 
sion by paralysis. It is probable that the success or the prospect of 
suceess—it is uncertain whether the paper was established before or 
after Buchanan’s clection—of the Democratic Presidential candidate, 
promised to make a journalistic venture here a profitable undertaking. 
The county then resorted to Greenup, Marshall or Robinson, for the 
necessary publication of legal notices and the licld was clear. Mr. 
Hoar bought his press and material in Cincinnati and placed before 
the people the Lnguirer. The paper ran short career. The propri- 
etor found difficulty in mecting the paper he negotiated for his office 
material, and becoming still further incapacitated for business by 
paralysis, the paper was bought in 18538, and Mechaftey & Odell became 
proprictors. Under their administration the name of the paper was 
changed to the Jasper County Democrat. There may be something 
ina name, but this change did not bring prosperity, and about 1862, 
the material, editors and good will of the office, were transferred to 
Paris. The weight of its influenee was never more effective than 
upon this journey. Six yoke of oxen attached toa heavy wagon, 
transported the press and material, while the editors with their fain- 
ilies took passage behind a team of horses. Shortly after leaving 
the town the road became a bottomless bog, and it was not until the 
next day that the ox team relieved of part of its load, came into 
Effingham, the bare-legged young teamsters scarred and bruised by 
the thin ice that covered the road, and the poor beasts worn out and 
dispirited with the heavy progress of civilization as indicated by the 
press. Mehatley & Odell were pronounced in their political views, 
and in a few months found themselves in the hands of the “ minions 
of the law,” for utterances that weve less acceptable to the Parisians 
than to the people of Jasper. 
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In the meanwhile the Plain Dealer was established. the first 
issue appearing on the first Saturday of February, bse. Tt is diti- 
cenit to learn from the numbers extant what its political faith was. 
It was probably termed by its founder, J. UH. Graham. an indepen- 
dent democratic journal. It was certainly less pronounced in the 
expression of its sentiments, and the mumnber of legal notices pub- 
lished forbids the idea of its being Repnblican in sentiment. Its 
lite, however. was brief, and was succeeded by the Democratic 
Watchman. This was substantially the sume oflice and paper and 
continued with varying fortunes until 1865, when Dr. ‘T. HL. Walker 
bought the business and material, engaging a Mir. Spears ascedit@n 
The latter subsequently became a partner. The business did not 
prosper, more trom a lack of proper management than trom any 
inherent necessity, and the paper which had been changed to the 
Newton Weekly Press, was purchased by Mr. Stotler tor his son. 
James Stotler had come into the office asa typo, and rapidly rising, 
became the editor. After about four months’ experience his sudden 
death left the paper upon the hands of the elder Stotler. A. N. 
Walker, aided by his futher. bought the paper for $300. and at once 
assumned the editorial tunction. Walker was a typo in the offiee 
when first owned by his father. and occasionally ventured on an item 
of his own selection. One day he ventured to insert an item refleet- 
ing upon persons who had just lett the village. This was not dis- 
covered until the edition was all printed and the city mail delivered, 
but it is never too late to men. and young Walker was required to 
go from one subscriber to another. shears in hand. and cut out the 
offensive item. 

On Wednesday, May 24. 1882. he announced the sale of the 
paper and made the following review of his editorial career: ++ Nearly 
eighteen vears ago, when a mere boy we assumed the editorial man- 
agement and control of the Newton Weekly Press. wider straitened 
circumstanees—without money. knowledge or experience. with but 
few friends. and with prospects, [dare say. which were anything but 
encouraging. Our father loaned us $300 with which we -drove’ 
what eventually proved to bea good deal, in the purchase of the old 
material on which the paper was then printed: and with this pesu- 
ninry assistance he bade us seek our own way, and we accepted the 
situation as the only alternative. ‘There has been wonderful changes 
since that memorable day, and we shall not attempt to recall them: 
Sulliee it to say that many friends who then ralhed to our stiuid- 
ard and met us with kind words of cheer, have gone hence te return 
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no more. and among that long list of names was that of James 
Foltz. It was of him we obtained a loan of $5 with which to pur- 
ehase our first bundle of paper, and which sum we repaid in one dol- 
lar weekly installments.” The reason for the sale is stated as fol- 
lows: “First. we have hundreds of dollars due us in accounts and 
otherwise. and teel that it is a duty we owe ourself and family to close 
the books for settlement. Second, we were offered what we consider 
a handsome price for the same, and believe that we can better 
our condition financially.” The sale was made to John Of. Shup, 
who associated with himself F. LL. Shup.as editor. Subsequently the 
editor became part proprietor and John sold his remaiming interest 
to Isaac Shup, and the business is now earried on under the firm name 
of Shup & Shup. The paper isan eight column folio, and uses the 
auxiliary print. It is devoted to the interests of the Democratic party, 
and is characterized by a vigorous support of its principles. 

The first Republican newspaper came to Newton about 1859 or 
1860. It enme about the time when the forecasting shadows of polit- 
ieal events began to outline in vague ‘figures the culminations of 
old time antagonisms. It was rather in anticipation of the demand 
that the Western Sfar was established in Newton, by R. A. Conner 
and T. II. B. Bridges. At the brenking out of “the war” the pro- 
prictors entered the army, and the paper became the property of 
Frand and Sidney Wade. By the new proprietors the establish- 
ment was moved to Marshall, Clark Co., TL, very soon after the pur- 
chase. In December, 1866, 5. P. Conner. who had been one of the 
attaches of the Star office, returned to Newton and issued the first 
number of the Jasper Union. The times seemed favorable for such 
a venture here, but the isolated condition of the county and lack of 
necessary qualities in the man proved the effort vain. The office was 
subsequently sold to John W. Welcher, who removed the office to 
Olney. After the failure of two Republican organs, a third was 
established in 1874, by FE. B. Gorrell, Jt was established rather as 
# “erange” paper, called the CZipper, and sailed into public favor 
upon the political tide that brought D. P. Sniuth to the county treas- 
ury. In 1876 the paper was leased to [enry Gregory, who conducted 
its publication fora year. At the expiration of this term Gorrell 
resumed its management. changing the name to the Jasper County 
Times. In April, 1882, the firm was changed by the addition of Mr. 
Bell, and in June, 1583, the firm was again ehanged by the retire- 
ment of Mr. Gorrell to Bell and Heep. The paper was originally a 
seven column folio: it was temporarily increased to eight columns 
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under the administration of Gregory, but was reduced to its original 
size by Gorrel]l. This continued the size of the paper until January, 
1883, when it was enlarged to a five column toho. June 13, 1883, 
the Zémes contained the following retrospection: 

«With this issue we begin the tenth volume of the 7Zdmes. 
Nine years ago, shortly after a hot contest in which Danicl P. Smith 
was first elected Treasurer of this county, Mr. le. 3. Gorrell had a 
press, a couple of hundred pounds of type and two printer’s 
stands hauled in wagons across the country from flmeham, and set- 
ting the same up in the second story of the building now oceupied 
by Hynes & Hall's planing mill, on Jordan Street, commenced the 
publieation of this paper. o im Such a thing 
as getting a column of local advertising at that time in Newton was 
an absolute impossibility. The people here, however, lived and 
enjoyed themselves, and the Zémes, then called the Clépper, liv “— 
and by incessant, honest, continued etlort, ved to prosper. 

* : During the nine years this paper has been a 
part of Jasper County—it has assisted in every possible way in our 
present general prosperity—it has dealt some hard blows. and Tet us 
say, successtul ones, too, for better county government, and as the 
representative and medium of the Republican party in this county, it 
has made a record that no newspaper in Jasper can but feel justly 
proud of. It will be our effort in the future to keep the Zres im 
the front where it has always been, in working for the prosperity of 
our town and county, and in the advaneement of the principles of 
the Republican party, and we trust we shall merit the continued sup- 
port of its many friends.” 

In 1882, Charles M. Davis came from McLean County to inves- 
tigate this point as a site for newspaper work. Ele found the papers 
here doing » quict, prosperous business. and determined to establish 
himself in Newton. On November 3, lie issued the first number of 
the Newton Mentor. In this number the elitor outlines the prinei- 
ples of the publication as follows: 

~ What we have to say by way ofan introduetion for our paper 
may be saidina tew words. [f will be newsy, giving especial atten- 
tion to what transpires in Newton aml Jasper County, and a brief 
summary of the news of the State, nation and world at large. Our 
fucilities for securing (he news of the county are unsirpassed, as we 
have secured the services of able correspon lents in every township, 
village and neighborhood in the county to write us the happenings 
and represent our paper in their respective communities. 
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*Weshall aim to publish an independent paper. Having no 
axes to erind nor hobbies to ride. the Mentor is not intended to be 
the vehicle of any peculiar ideas. As a rule.its polities will be non- 
partisan as its religion will be non-sectarian. In local atlairs it will 
labor for the election to office of the most henest and capable candi- 
dates without reeard {o their party atliliations. Tt will oppose 
syings, ‘cliques,’ «the machines and all combinations that by means 
of tr ickery subvert the will of the many in order to further the pri- 
yate interests of the few. As the farmers and laboring class are the 
great wealth-producers of the nation we hold their interests to be of 
Reamamnount importance and shall favor such legislition, both State 
and national, as shall conduce to their prosperity. The condition ot 
affairs that makes it possible for colossal monopolies to be created, 
controlling millions of money and wiclding absolute power over the 
price of the products of the country and to regulate rates of trans- 
portation in their interests and to the detriment of the producers, is 
radically wrong and should be changed.” ‘The paper is a six column 
quarto with auxiliary print, and has secured a good circulation. 


THE CHURCH. 

Enough has been written in the forezoing pages to give good 
grounds for the inference that the early settlers of Jasper Gounte 11S 
a whole, were not inclined to build churches nor to encourage the 
preaching of the Gospel. This feature of the early settlement was 
an unfortunate circumstance, and acted unfavorably for the rapid 
growth of the great eivilizing power of the church. 

The first church influence established within the limits of the 
eounty was that of the Catholic Communion, at Saint Marie. The 
colony planted here by Joseph Piequet was made up of devout mem- 
bers of this church. ‘The first priest who ministered here was Father 
Badin, the first priest ordained in the United States. He had been a 
missionary in Kentucky and was intimately acquainted with Boone, 
and had served in his community. Soon atter the founding of the 
Colonie des Freters, Father Badin was appointed by the B Sako ot 
Vincennes to minister to the spiritual wants of this little frontier 
settlement. The priest was not settled here at first, bunt at stated 
intervals Mr. Piequet drove to Vincennes to bring him to Saint 
Marie, and in the same way returned him to the city. A little later 
the colony was organized into a regular congregation, and about 
1840 reeular services were held here. Abont (849 or 1850, the brick 
church. which still serves asa place of worship. was erected. ‘This 1s a 
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good brick edifice, 35x80 feet, surmounted by a wooden steeple, and 
was built at a cost of about $3.500. This church influence dominates 
the eatire community of the village, and has established a school under 
the charge ofan order of sisters.  I*rom this point the influenee of 
the church has extended, establishing a church at a point a little 
northeast of Newton, enlled Saint Peters Church. about 184s. 
Joseph Shedioner donated ten acres, on which a log church was at 
first erected. This has given way to a large, frame building, located 
upon the original spot of the first strneture. Father Fisher was the 
first priest. and John Schackmann, W. Michaels and Valentine Dorn 
were :nmong the earliest members. The church has been discontin- 
ued as an independent charge. and is now connected with the Saint 
Thomas Chureh, at Newton, and now munbers some thirty families 
in its congregation. The churclrat the latter place had its beginning 
early, but did not have a regular place of worship until 1450, when 
the small. modern editiee which still serves as a schoolhouse, was 
erected. In 1880, a fine, brick edifice was projected, which was finally 
completed by the addition of a fine steeple, in 1883. The entire cost 
ot this structure was about $7,000, and is the finest church edifice in 
the county. A school for children is maintained by the sisters of 
Saint Joseph. for whose residence a fine brick building is now in 
course of construction opposite the new church building. A church 
of this sect exists at Island Grove, with a congregation of some ten 
or fifteen families, and is served by the Francisean Fathers, of Ten- 
topolis. 

At Newton. church serviees were held in the court house by 
itinerant ministers who came here as missionaries or on the invita- 
tion of members of the various denominations who lived here. ‘The 
Methodists were here early and had an organization earlier than any 
other, save the Catholic. church in the county. Daniel Doty was an 
early preacher of the Baptist denomination, and an early settler in 
the eastern part of the county. [le was eecentrie in his manner. 
rather illiterate, but master of a rude. effective oratory that com- 
manded the respect of even the more edueated. Ile was a frequent 
preacher in the court house, and was supported largely by those who 
were not members of any church. These denominations are both 
well represented in the county at present. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church have places of worship in the Kibler neighborhood, at Pleas- 
ant Ridge. Rose Till, Yale, at West Liberty and Newton. The 
latter is the older organization; has a neat, framed ehureh building. 
and a strong, thriving membership. Besides the organizations rep- 
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resented by these chureh buildings, the Methodist Church has several 
appointments about the county in various schoolhouses. .\ Mission- 
ary Baptist Church was organized in) Willow Hill Township April 
i, bess. Among the oviginal members were James and Sarah 
MeConnell. James and Nerlinda Hopper. dames and Hlizabeth Stew- 
art. W. C. and L. A. Wilson, Jessie and Sovina Brown, Naney 
Miller. W. F. Christie and others. A place of worship was begun 
before the war. but it was never finished. Their present: strueture 
wis erected in L875. The church numbers about sixty members. 
There ix another organization of this denomination in North Muddy. 
The United Brethren in Christ have a church in Crooked Creck 
Township. which was organized in 1838, with ten members. No 
regular place of worship was built, however, until 18st. Tt numbers 
some sixty persons in its membership. The Christian Church has 
several organizations in the county: the Universalists have one «at 
Rose [Hill: the «Church of Christ” at the northern boundary of 
Wade Township: the Quakers or Society of Friends in Fox Town- 
ship: and the Presbyterian Church at Newton. With the exceptions 
noted. the church influence was established in Jasper County about 
1850. Itinerants and chance preachers held services earlier, and 
some more or less permanent organizations were formed here a 
tew years earlier, but these met not only indiflerence but active op- 
position from a cousiderable number. The change has been gradual 
but etleetive, and while the county does not appear as favorably in 
church statistics as some others, the improvement in this respect is 
Yapidly progressing. and as the farming community becomes more 
wealthy. more and finer edifices will be erected. 


TIE SCHOOLS. 


The basis of the school system in Illinois ts the Act of Congress 
donating a section in cach Congressional township for the support 
of free public schools. The ordinance of 1787 declared knowledge, 
in connection with religion and morality, ‘to be necessary to the 
fool government and happiness of mankind,” and enjoined that 
“schools and the means of edueation shall bo forever encouraged.” 
Accordingly, Congress. in the Enabling Act for this State, April 13, 
ISLES, appropriated three per cent of the net proceeds of the sales of 
the publie lands Iving within her Iinits, for the encouragement of 
learning. one-sixteenth part thereof to bs exclusively bestowed on 
acollege or university. Two towaships, one then and one sometime 
prior, were also donated for founding and maintaining a seminary 
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of learning. The proceeds of the 3-per-cent fand and the sales of 
the seminary lands were blended in 1835, and borrowed by the State 
at 6 per cent. the interest to be annually distributed tor school pur- 
poses. In 1845, the receipts of the proceeds of the 3-per-cent school 
fund were suspended fora time, owing to the embarrassed condition 
of the finances. This State, like many others, had stopped paying 
interest on her public debt, and Congress, by resolution. ordered the 
3-per-cent fund to be withheld from them and applied toward the 
payment of interest on bonds held in trust by the General Govern- 
ment. The free school system entered npon in 1855, however, marks 
the initial movement toward the present effective system of the 
State. The right of the State to maintain such a system is founded 
upon the fact that when ignorance predominates, vice and crime are 
its inseparable accompaniments, and that by edueation the masses 
will be elevated, society banetited, offenses lessened and good goy- 
ernment promoted. 

Under the present luv there are four territorial divisions, the 

‘State, the county, the township and the district, the latter only being 
of variable extent. The township is identieal with the Congressional 
township established by the Government surveys. The “district” 
is a term of variable meaning as to territorial extent. conveying in 
itself no definite idea of the amount of land embraced in its limits. 
It is in area just what the Township Trustees see fit to make it. The 
officer for the State is a State Superintendent of Public Instruetion, 
who has charge of the whole system, with the necessary executive 
powers. For the county there isa County Superintendent of Shools 
who is invested with the general supervision of schools and school 
business of the county; he examines and licenses teachers, und is a 
strong power in molding the character of the public schools. For 
the eh a board of he trustees ure eleeted, who have special 
charge of establishing and changing school districts, and the appor- 
tionment of the school fund. [n the district a board of three direet- 
ors are elected. who employ and pay all teachers; provide and furnish 
wl] schoolhouses and grounds; levy such taxes as may be necessary 
to support the schools and defray incidental expenses, and attend 
generally to all school business tor their district. 

The permanent tunds tor the support of the schools are derived, 
besides the 3-per-cent fund above mentioned, from the Surplus Rev- 
enue Fund, which was received by the State trom the General Goy- 
ernment under President Jackson's administration. This was the 
balance in the National treasury after the extinetion of the National 
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debt, the share of Hlinois amounting to $335.592.32: the Seminary 
Fund, arising from the sale of the seminary lands, amounting to 
$59,838.72; the County Fund, being the surplus ot the State Fund 
divided among the counties under the act of February «% 1835, but 
since repealed, nmounting to S500.809; the Township Fund, being 
the net proceeds of the sale of the one-sixteenth, or school section 
in each township, amounting to something over $4,000.000: the State 
Tax Fund, arising trom a levy of two mills on every dollar's valua- 
tion of taxable property in the State, producing over a million cdol- 
lars per annum; District Tax Fund, arising from a special local tax 
in the respective distriets of the State, which reaches a varying sum, 
between five and six millions; and from fines and forfeitures, collected 
by Justices of the Peace, ef. al. and amounts to a varying sum 
from nine to fifteen thousand dollars. The total amount of these 
funds reaches an amount of upwards of ten millions of dollars an- 
nually. 
The school interests of Jasper County developed slowly, and it 
ras not until 1876 that they began to take rank with those of the 
surrounding counties. The first district was established in March, 
1838, and included Townships 6 and 7 in Range 9, and included 
seventy-two synare miles. The schoolhouse was then in Newton, 
and was used for sehool purposes. court and chureh. It was a little 
lox building, and now, weather-boarded so as almost to lose its 
identity, serves asa marble cutter’s shop. 4The carly schools were 
of the subscription sort. where the children learned the rudiments 
of a pioneer education, aptly describe. in the Hoosier Shoolmaster” 
as “Viekin’ and larnin’.” As the county settled up. and communities 
began to form in various parts of the county, sehools were main- 
tained in each neighborhood until the free sehool system of the 
present gave freer access to the civilizing influence of education. 
In 1855, f. J. Martin was one of the directors in the Newton district. 
Up to this time a single-storied building had served the purposes of 
schoolroom, and even this was so dilapidate | as to create apprelen- 
sions in regard to the safety of the children. Mr. Martin determined 
to secure a better building. and partly by his exertions and partly 
by his own money, a two-story frame schoolhouse was secured. This 
was considered by a majority of the patrons as a very extravagant 
project. It was conti lently predicted that Newton would never lieve é 
pupils enough to fill it. and when the directors went further and 
hired two latly teachers at $25 per month each, the indignant SUPprise 
of the community could be restrained no longer. The County Super- 
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intendent of that time remonstrated with them on such extray- 
agaunee, pictured the bankruptey that was sure to follow, and cited 
the fact that his wife. when a girl, worked for 15 cents and 81% 
week. But it did not convinee the directors of error, and the event 
proved that Martin and his backers were in the right way. In the 
fall of 1876, the present brick structure was erected ata cost of some 
$6,000: it has five departments, under the instruction of six teachers. 

Ilowever advantageous the school system may be. it requires an 
appreciative administration to achieve the Iighest results. This 
seems to have been lacking in Jasper County up to this date. and 
in September, 1876, the subject was thoroughly agitated through the 
county papers. One writer reviews the subject as tollows: “ [Det 
us find out the eanses why the schools of Jasper County are not in 
a better condition. The county was oviginally settled by emigration 
from a section where popular education was never favored. The 
county has never, until the election of the present incumbent, been 
blessed with a practical teacher for the office of County Superintend- 
ent. Our county-seat is without a high school, and when the heart 
is rotten, what can he expected of the members? We have over 
fifty-three teachers with a second-grade certificate, and thirteen with 
a first-class. f i - 

«We observe in the report of the State Superintendent that the 
number of days designated by the County Boards in the State are 
from 25 to 200 days. Our Board allows the County Seperintendent 
sixty days. Jasper has 95 schools in operation, 13-£ teachers, 4,897 
school children, no libraries, and in 1874, paid the sun of $16,276 to 
teachers. How can the County Superintendent perform his duties 
preseribed by law. when the days designated by the Board are insut- 
ficient? HI> must neglect his work, violate his oath of ottice. and 
become liable on his official bond. * * * The Supervisors have 
the power in their own hands to improve and cultivate, intelleetually 
and morally. the character of our youth. 

“ATL other counties in the State donate from $50 to $100 for the 
Teachers’ Institute. and when our Board ean furnish money to the 
Agricultural Fair to improve mules and cattle. we ean not see why it 
eannot follow the example of other Boards in the State. In the dili- 
gent visitation of the schools by the County Superintendent. lays 
the power to extinguish all second-erade certificates. and soon we 
shall find the competent teacher awakening the sympathy of the 
parents for our system of education, and without compulsion the 
children regularly attending the schools.” 
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Much has been done to improve this state of things in the 
eounty during the past seven years, but there is still room for im- 
provement. The grade ot the schools has been wonderfully improved; 
there ure two eraded schools, one at Newton andone at Saint Marte, 
but no high school in either place. From the reports ot the County 
Superintendent, the tollowing statistics are compiled: 


een Tora aeons ccc cee sae 1861 1864 | 1865 1866 1868 1669 

Whale nomber of districts.....-..---- 65 79 iv 83 81 SO 
Whole nunmbder of schoolhouses. ._.--- 50 ot 63 G4 me) 11 
Whole number of schoolhonses ereetcd a i) 4 11 a 24 
Average paid male teachers per month.|$ 2218 23.19 $ O32 |. Saar ae |e c= | 
Averave puid female teachers per month|$ 173s 17.04 § aS) 0) | ee ee Pcs ol oe A oe 
Whole amt. ex’d for schoo] purposes _j$ Y.372)311,08 1.53 $12,442.17 ($16,461.42 |$19,276.07/$15, 866.45 
Whole nuinber in attendance. ....--..-- 3,021 3,523 3,846 4,798 4,538 4,03 

er OO MOCmCMOOMONSCSapec esses [acces o-, | sccicae= “<jenseiecercn|l-re= os cece [Sansa = cee |e ae eee 
BOAO MMKTANT CISC INTOOMIOUSES 22 2.cc22 |b<-a..-cna-|snsceessnn|ceeseaces ||\snsenssee=|neemesmemel| (ees ememee 
mnnbeinot brick schoolhauses’_.......|...--.--.-|----.-.-.- loco aces Bee ee i eee se cae 
like Gf SCIn@all. (DOING GES ASS een ooneeeel ee ee ree (ee segs ee oe nse (Pee nines eens case 

Wu Regoceo GaSecebOn CEE ere Cee eee | 1870 1871 1872 1874 1880 

manglicmiumiber of districts.........--..---.------ 85 85 bal 4 100 
Whole number of schoolhonses...........----.-. 81 83 85 86 101 
Whole number of schoolhonses crected....---- ae 3 2 0 6 6 
Peemeercpnid) nile teachers per month.......--...!-----.----|ec--------| <-0=--<0--|5 Bist ss] ee 
Average puid femate teachers per month __.....-.- re Beac oacee | MENS on sass $ mL | <= =e 
Whole amount expended for school purposes. .-.. $17,292.53 S18,5°9.79/$23,7-16.56/$25,200 00 $26,726.61 
Whole number in attendance. ........---..-.---. 3,894 urs ouioe 4,949 4,449 
eyiniber of lox gschoolhouses..........----------- 38|. Sarieses 2) al 8 
Number of frame schoolhonses ....-.---....-.-- Di ase 2 ee 4 60 85 
Number of brick schoolhouses ........-.-.------ 1 Bese ae 3 2 5 
SeUeeoOMmeschUGlPrOpCnty ...->a-s-.2<<-ccece---- 220,506.15). cee oo esme cee lrnn cone EDS COL00 


In 1882, the statistics show two graded schools; income from 
distributable finds, $8,332.22; total receipts. $34,920.10; paid teachers, 
$15,517.20: tor new schoolhouses, $3,802.32: for repairs, $1,514725 
for turniture, 31,296.83; for books for poor children, $46: for dis- 
trict libraries, $112.07. No attempt has been made to harmonize the 
diserepancies in these statisties. The reports have been faithfully 
copied and they doubtless give the main facts im the case. The 
schools of the connty have made rapid advancement in the last few 
years, and are now nearly abreast of the most improved. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


The great benevolent societies of the world have representa- 
tive lodges here. ‘The Independent Order of Odd Fellows was the 
first to establish itself here, Newton Lodge. No. 161, being chartered 
Wetoler 12, 1854. Among the charter members were ‘T. J. Martin, 
A. M. Peterson, Benjamin Miller. John Kern, Armstead Ward, David 
Scott, William Niel, and W. TL Webb. This Order has been fuirly 
successful here, though none of the principal Orders have attained 
the growth found in many places. The Order of Free and Accepted 
Masons, came to Newton second in order of time and established 
Newton Becec, No. 216, by a charter dated October, 1856. The 
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charter members were D. B. Brown, I. J. Tichenor, A. M. Peterson, 
John Jackson. A. C. Burford. Johnson Colwel, J. 1. Whitney, and oth- 
ers, the foregoing persons filling the first term of the respective offices 
im the regular order as named. A Royal Arch Chapter was chartered 
under the name of Newton Chapter, No. 109, October 4, 1867, with 
Y. J. Martin, Simpson Johnson, John W. Wilshead, James Lewis, 
S. J. Mann, C. M. Wakefield, G. W. Pritchard, John Winterode, W. 
Mayo, W. H. Fidson, and Joseph Cooper, as charter members. A 
Chapter of the Eastern Star was chartered here on February 9), 18eR 
as Mayo Chapter, No. 54. Of this, Mrs. T. J. Martin, Martha J. 
Brown, L. Brooks, 8S. B. Brown, Mary Morrell, Sue Staley, and An- 
celine Harris, were charter members and first officers of the Chapter. 
The Masonic Order has prospered here, and while it has not grown to 
a large membership in the various degrees, a good interest in the work 
has been miuintained and comfortable rooms secured and maintained. 
The different organizations named, occupy the same room on differ- 
ent evenings. It is situated in the second story over the store on the 
corner of Jorden and Van Buren streets, and while not expensively 
furnished, is comfortably fitted up and provided with all the para- 
phernalia of the Orders. The American Order of United Workmen 
has a Lodge here, as also the Knights of Honor. 

The Mutual Protection Society is an organization of the Medi- 
enl Fraternity of the county, originated, as its name suggests, for 
the protection of its members. The Society was organized February 
20, 1880, though the subject was agitated for some three or four years 
previously by Dr. Piequet, and others. The object of the organization, 
as set forth in its constitution, is “to protect its members agaist indi- 
viduals who make a practice of going from one physician to another 
without paying any doctor bills; to try to collect doubtful bills by 
such laws as the Society may hereafter enact; to promote harmony 
and good fecling among its members; and to promote mutual im- 
provement in the scienee and practice of medicine in all its branches, 
hy papers, reports of cases, discussions,” etc., ete. The laws of the 
Society are yery strict, and have thus far proven of value to the 
membership, which includes most, if not all, of the profession in the 
county. 

Post No. 158, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Dhi- 
nois, was organized at Rose Till, Jasper Co., JIl., with the following 
soldier-boys as charter members: William and A. Hammer, R. TH. 
Brown, M. 8S. Cowger. William A. Powell, John W. Lee, William 
D. Cummins. Henry Sowers, J. 1. Elder. A. McGahan, T. R. Jones, 
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A. J. Goodwin, George W. Sutton, W. A. Jones, Ef. J. Filer, Jonae 
than B. Cowger, Jr., Charles P. Ross, .J. W. Swick, and C. k. Gar- 
wood. Charter was granted October 11, 1882, when they proceeded 
to an election of officers with the following result: Commander, 
M.S. Cowger: 8S. V. Commander, G. W. Sutton: J. V. Commander, 
T. B. Jones: Chaplain, J. L. Elder: Surgeon, Dr. W. A. Jones; 
Ofticer ot the Day, W. D. Cummins: Officer of the Guard, R. H. 
Brown; Quartermaster. J. W. Lee; Adjutant, A. MeGahan; Ser- 
geant-Major. A. J. Goodwins Q. M. Sergeant, Charles P. Ross. The 
Post now has fifty-nine active members: is in a very flourishing con- 
dition, its hours of meeting at & o'clock the first and third Saturday 
evenings of each month. 

June 20. 1883, the following persons, old soldiers of the last 
American war. held a meeting at Yale, for the purpose of organia- 
ing a Post of the G. A. R.: 8. D. Odell, W. W. Chapman, LS 
Ryan, Jonathan Lenex, A. J. Cramer, C. L. Comstoek, J. M. Bag- 
well, Jesse IL. King, William Ayers, George Clark, David H. Hard- 
ley, and James Thompson. The charter was issued June, 1833, the 
Post to be No. 272, and named Coblentz Post, Department of Illi- 
nois. The election tor officers resulted as follows: Commander, 5. 
D. Odell; Senior Vice-Commander, L. S. Ryan; Junior Vice-Com- 
mander, W. W. Chapman; Officer of the Day, C. L. Comstock; 
Quartermaster. George Clark; Sergeant-Major, A. J. Cramer; Chap- 
lain, Jonathan Lenex: Adjutant, T. 5. Odell. The Post was begun 
with seventeen members. is in good condition and fast filling up. 
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JASPER COUNTY (NSM SYeMtk. 


The senatorial campaign of 1858. with the succeeding Presiden- 
tin] contest in 1860, in which the great citizen of [inois had been 
the prominent figure, served to fix the undivided attention of this 
county with the rest of the State, upon the political storm which 
seemed to be gathering with portentious mutterings over the south- 
ern portion of the country. [t is doubtful whether hope or tear pre- 
dominated in the minds of the people as the day approached when 
Lincoln was to be inaugurated. A part hoped for a compromise: 
others were willing that the South should succeed, while the larger 
portion hoped and expeeted that in the determine: grasp of the Presi- 
dent, the serpent of secession would be strangled, as Jackson had 
done before in the case of the = nullifiers.” Tt was in this not uncom- 
fortable trame of mind that the reverberations of Fort Suniter’s guns 
assiiled the ears of the whole North. Treason’s guns had given the 
s1enel of war, and it Was this explosion echoing around the world, 
that united here the various elements, and made meu supporters or 


non-supporters of armed resistance to the rebellion. “The niceties of 


political distinctions were not so thoroughly lost sight of in Jasper 
County as in many other places. The two parties held their forees 
in pretty strict allegiance, and the leaders of both organizations 
found no difficulty in committing the major part of their followers 
to the support of the various legislative follies and plattorm eecen- 
tricities of those disturbed years. 

Fort Sumter capitulated on Saturday, April, 15. 1861. and on 
the 15th, the Secretary of War telegraphed to the Governor of Lie 
nois, the apportionment of that State under the President's call for 
75,000 men to put down the insurrection at Clirleston. The call 
was made under the authority granted to the President of the United 
States to call out the militia when the laws of the general govern- 
ment were opposed, and the execution thereof ohstrneted, and required 
the Governor of Illinois to + detach trom the militia” 225 officers and 
$458 men. The militia thus called npon had no actual existence in 
this State. Here and there through the State were half-filled com- 
panies of holiday troops, but even these in a majority of cases had no 
eflicient organization or equipment. On April 1th, the Legishiture 
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was called to convene on the 23d, and an order was issued trom the 
Adjutant-General’s office to the various militia officers to hold them- 
selves in readiness tor actual service. On the following day an order 
was issued for the immediate organization of the six regiments called 
for by the general government. The response from every part of the 
State was prompt wnd unanimons, and in ten days over 10,000 men 
tendered their services to the government tor the defense of the 
Union. 

The response from Jasper County to the Governor’s call was 
prompt and enthusiastic on the part of the people. The Board ot 
Supervisors, on May 15, 1861, in response to the petition of many citi- 
zens, xuthorized the Supervisor in each township to render such aid 
to the families of volunteersas they might need. The Supervisor issued 
his order on the County Clerk, who drew on the treasury. This rather 
Uberal order of things was summarily checked in the following Sep- 
tember, and soldiers’ families assisted us the other poor of the county. 
This may have lacked an element of patriotic gratitude, but it was 
at least a more prudent arrangement than the first order. No bounty 
was offered to volunteers until Febrnary, 1865, when a project was 
suggested of levying tax to pay $300 for each person enlisting under 
the call for 300,000 men. Such an order was passed and rescinded, 
and this state of vacillation was maintained until Mareh 4th, when an 
order was passed which “ offered and appropriated to each and every 
person that has heretofore enlisted and been sworn into the military 
or naval service of the United States, and eredited to Jasper County, 
Ill., since December 19, 1834, under the present call tor 300,000 men, 
until this call be filled, the sum of $330, to be paid out of the military 
fund raised under, and pursuant to an act passed February 10, 1865.” 
The assigned quota under this call was eighty men, but how many 
received this bounty, or how much was paid out in the assistance of 
soldiers’ faiilies, cannot be ascertained, as no special record has been 
kept, nor were such reports forwarded to the State Office. 

The ladies of Newton were early to organize for the relief and 
comfort of the soldiers in the field. The town was buta hamlet then, 
and a sewing socicty consisting of some cight or ten ladies, changed the 
object of their work and prepared articles for the hospitals and camps. 
Their first work was on material purchased by their own contribu- 
tions; then the merchants were solicited for donations and others for 
money. ‘Lhe society was independent in its organization and sent its 
donations to the volunteers from Jasper direct, or to Saint Louis or 
other points. 

28 
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Fighth Infantry.—The law provided that in token of respect to 
the Illinois regiments in the Mexican War, the six regiments organ- 
ized under the first call of the President should begin their desig- 
nating numbers at seven, and that these regiments when organized 
should constitute the “ First Brigade INinois Volunteers.” Early in 
April, 1861, a company was raised in Richland and Jasper counties, 
which rendezvoused at Mattoon, and subsequently became Company 
D, of the Eighth Mlinois Infantry. On the 25th day of April, 1861, 
the Eighth Regiment was first organized for the three months’ serv- 
ice, Colonel Oglesby commanding. A contest for rank and senior- 
ity arose between the Seventh and Eighth, both being organized on 
the same day. This contest was finally ended by according to Col- 
onel Cook the first number (seven) as the number of his regiment, 
with the second rank as Colonel; Colonel Oglesby taking the second 
number for his regiment, with the first rank as Colonel. 

During its three months’ term of service it was stationed at 
Cairo, IIl., where, at the expiration of its time it was mustered out. 
The regiment was immediately reorganized for the three years’ serv- 
ice, the term of enlistment dating from July 25, 1861. 

The regiment was stationed at Cairo, Il. until October, 1861, 
when it was ordered to Bird’s Point, Missouri, where it was stationed 
until February 2, 1862, with the exception of occasional excursions 
to Cape Girardeau, Commerce, Bloomfield and Norford, Missouri, and 
Paducah and Blandville, Kentucky, and joined in the feint on Colum- 
bus, in January, 1862. In February following, it embarked for the 
Tennessee River. On the 5th, it met the enemy near Fort Henry, and 
drove them. On the 11th, it was in advance of the attack on Fort 
Donelson, under command of Lieut. Col. Rhoads, Col. Oglesby com- 
manding the brigade. On the 15th, the Eighth met the enemy, who 
were attempting to cut their way out of the fort, and for three hours 
and a half withstood the shock of the enemy, although sutlering 
terribly. Its loss during this time was 57 killed, 191 wounded, and 
10 missing. March 6, the regiment proceeded to Savannah, and a 
few days afterward to Pittsburgh Linding. On Sunday morning, 
April 6, the regiment had in line 25 officers and 453 men, and was 
commanded by Capt. James M. Ashmore. In the first engagement 
Capt. Ashmore was severely wounded, and Capt. W. M. Harvey, 
next in command, killed. The command fell upon Capt. R. TL 
Sturgess, who nobly led the regiment during the rest of the fight. 
Toward the close of the second day the regiment, together with the 
Kiehteenth Missouri, was ordered to take a rebol battery in front. 
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The battery was charged and taken, the gunners being killed at their 
posts. The loss at Shiloh was 26 killed. 95 wounded, and 11 missing. 
The regiment went through the fatigues and dangers of the 
siege of Corinth. and atter the evacuation was ordered to Bethel, 
and thence to Jackson, Tenn.. where it remained until November 10, 
186z, when it was ordered to Lagrange. Tenn. November 28, it 
pushed as far as Water Valley. in Mississippi, and returned to La- 
grange after a long, hard march. The regiment broke camp at 
Tallahatehie River, January 4, 1863, and marched to Grand Junetion, 
arriving on the 9th inst. On the 12th, it was ordered toward Mem- 
phis; camped five days at Latayette, Tenn., and was joined here by Col. 
J. P. Post, who had been a prisoner since the battle of Donelson. 
On the 19th of January the regiment marched into Memphis, and 
encamped on the Hernando road. February 22, it embarked for 
Lake Providence, and ,vent into camp on the lake shore, but subse- 
quently, on account of high water, moved’to Berry Landing. April 
12, the regiment went to Milliken’s Bend. On the 25th, the regi- 
ment started with the army, and passing through Richmond, struck 
the river at Perkins’ Landing, crossing over on the night of the 30th. 
May 1, 1868, at noon, the regiment reached Thompson’s Hill and 
took part in the fight; marched to Utica, and on the 12th met the 
enemy near Raymond. In this battle the regiment did distinguished 
service, relieving the center, which was hard pushed, at a most erit- 
ical moment, and gallantly driving the enemy. Oa the 14th of May, 
the Kighth took part in the eapture of Jackson, and on the 16th, 
in the hard-fought bittle of Champion Hills. In this fight the 
Kighth and One Hundred and Twenty-Fourth took a battery of six 
guns—horses, caissons and all, capturing and killing artillery men at 
their ems; on the morning of the 18th, crossed Big Black River, and 
on the 19th drove the enemy into his works at Vicksburg. On the 
22d, the regiment took part in the terrible assault on Fort Tell. 
During the siege the line of the regiment was within three hundred 
yards of Fort Fisher, and it was between this line and Fort Hell that 
the interview between Gens. Grant and Pemberton was held. 
August 21, 1863, under command of Lieut. Col. J. A. Shutz, 
the regiment marched to Monroe and returned, arriving September 3. 
In the following month the regiment moved with the Seventeenth 
Army Corps, under Gen. McPierson, toward Canton, returning on 
the 18th of that month. The Kighth remained at Vicksburg until 
Kebruary 3, 1864, when it commenced the Meridian crampauen under 
Gen. Sherman, in which it sustained its share of the skirmishing and 
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fatigue. March 24, 180-4, the regiment re-enlisted and was sent to 
Camp Butler, Illinois, for veteran furlough, returning to the field 
in June. 

July 1, the Kighth left Vicksburg with Gen. Dennis’ command 
for Jackson, which place was occupied on the Sth. Returning the 
following day, the enemy was met three miles from Jackson, and a 
skirmish ensued which lasted until dark. On the following day the 
enemy was attacked and a severe engagement followed, the Eighth 
losing 3 killed, 21 wounded and 2 missing. From the 29th of July 
to September 3, the regiment engaged in the Morganzia expedition; 
September 3, embarked for the mouth of White River; here it ar- 
rived on the 8th, and remained until October La, when it embiarked 
for Memphis, Tenn. After remaining at Fort Pickering until the 
29th, the regiment returned to the mouth of White River, and on 
the 7th of November proceeded up the river to Duvall’s Blufl, where 
it remained until the 28th, embarking then for Memphis, Tenn. 

On Jammy 1, 1565, the regiment left Memphis for New Orleans, 
where it arrived on the 4th, and was stationed at Kenneville, fifteen 
miles above the city. In the following month the regiment moved 
to Dauphin Island, and from thence it started, March 17, 1565, to 
take part in the campaign against Mobile. For eight days the march 
was through almost impassable roads to the head of the bay, and on 
the 26th encamped near Spanish Fort and entrenched. From this 
time until March 30. the regiment was engaged in approaching the 
fort, losing one killed and three wounded in the operations. The 
regiment was then ordered toward Blakely, Alabama, and on the 3d 
of April proceeded to the rear of the line of investment, doing duty 
in the trenches and extending saps until April 9, when the regiment 
joined the assault on the enemy's works. The Kighth did gallant 
service, und was first to plant the flag on the works in its vicinity. 
The loss of the regiment in this charge was 10 killed and of 
wounded. 

On the 12th the regiment crossed the bay and marched to Mo- 
bile, remaining there until May 23; on the 27th, embarked for Lake- 
port, and on the 29th encampe 1 on the race-course four miles above 
New Orleans. On the 31st. the regimtut proceede.) up the Mississipp 
and Red rivers to Shreveport, La. and soon afterward to Marshall, 
Texas. [lere the regiment remained until orders were received to 
return to Baton Ronee, La., where the regiment was mustered out 
of the service May J, 1856, and ordered to Springheld for tinal pay- 
ment and discharge. 
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Hleventh Infantry.—Vhis regiment: was mustered in at Spring- 
field April 50, L861, and) Companies I and 1] contained a number 
of Jasper County volunteers. Oa May 4, the regiment was 
ordered to Villa Ridge, in this State, in the vicinity of Cairo. In 
the following month the regiment was ordered to Bird’s Point, on the 
other side of the river, wheve the regiment served out its term of 
enlistment in garrison and field duty. While not seeing any active 
service during this time, the regiment. with others assembled at this 
point, did excelent duty in warding off the danger which the over- 
whelming forces of the rebels on the river below threatened, and at 
the sume time gained that discipline which made them such efficient 
soldiers during the war. On July 30, its term of enlistment hav- 
ing expired, the regiment was mustered out of service, and having 
re-entered the service for three years, it was on the following day 
mustered in. The old number was retained, but the arrangement of 
companies was considerably changed. The membership of the regi- 
ment was greatly changed as well. Out of 916 mustered out, only 
288 were mustered in again on the following day, but during the 
months of August. September. October and November, it: was re- 
eruited to the number of SOL men. During this time the regiment 
doing garrison and field duty participated in several mimportant 
expeditions, among others the one to Charleston, Mo., where it got 
into a spirited skirmish with the enemy. February 2. the regiment 
embarked on transports for Fort Henry, participating in the cam- 
paign against that place, and on the 11th inst. moved toward Fort 
Donelson. Iere the regiment got their first “baptism of fire.” The 
regiment came in sight of the fort about noon of the 12th, and here 
Wallace’s Brigade, compose. of the Eleventh. Twentieth. Forty-Fitth 
and Forty-Kiehth IMlinois Infuntry, Taylor's and McAllister’s Batter- 
ies of Light Artillery and Col. Dickey’s Cavalry, halted and drew 
up in line of battle. Col. Ogleshy’s Brigade took up its position on 
the right of Wallace, and in this position but little occurred save 
occasional shots at the enemy and a change of position until the 
loth. Grant had in the meantime strengthened his line of invest- 
ment, so that but little hope of escape remained to the garrison. 
On the morning of the 15th, therefore, the enemy to the number of 
7,500 emerged trom his works and in separate columns hurled him- 
self on the right of the federal line, seeking to break through and 
escape. The first blow. dealt upon Oxlesby’s Brigade, was followed 
by a second on Wallace's Brigade and then on Morrison’s and Me- 
Arthin’s Brigades, constituting the extreme right. A member of the 
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regiment writes of this engagement: “The rebels fought well, but. 
not fairly. Like Indians, they sought shelter of stumps and _ trees. 
The first attack on the Eleventh regiment was made by a regiment 
of Mississippi riflemen. We sutlered them to advance to within one 
hundred vards, when we opened upon them with terrible effect and 
drove them back to their trenches, where they were reintorced and 
advanced again, this time within fifty yards, but were again forced 
to retire. We suffered severely, but not a soldier fell back untess 
wounded. At this time we had lost about cighty men, killed and 
wounded. The rebels withdrew their troops from our front and con- 
centrated them on our right, and very soon we knew by the firing 
that Oglesby’s Brigade was giving away. It proved worse than we 
expected. First came the Eighteenth in full retreat, followed by 
the rest of the brigade. By great exertion Col: Logan rallied the 
Thirty-First on our right, forming two sides of a hollow square, and 
here for half an hour these two regiments held the enemy in check, 
the Thirty-First giving way and rallying twice, only to retreat in utter 
confusion at last. The Eleventh still held its own, Lieut. Col. Ran- 
som, though wounded, remaining cool and firm. We changed our front 
by the right flank, where the Thirty-First had been under a most gall- 
ing fire, firing as we moved around by the side-step, until ordered to 
halt. The rebels, exultant at the retreat of the Thirty-First, pressed 
forward to within forty yards of our line, but they were mistaken 
in their men, and soon fell back to a ridge, 150 yards distant, leaving 
the ground strewn with their dead and wounded. 

«There by a little ravine we remained for half an hour, fighting 
three times our number, outflanked on either side, waiting tor rein- 
forcements which did not come. Snddenly a body of rebel cavalry 
charged across the ridge on our left, and gained our rear. There was 
but one way of eseape, and that lay through the body of cavalry, 
and through we went, the bayonet opening the way. ‘Two hours 
afterward the remnant of our reziment drew up to reecive Col. Wal- 
lace, who, being in command of the brigade, had seen us but once 
sinee the battle begun. It was no fault of his that we were left un- 
protected. When Oglesby’s brigade gave way, he sent an order to 
Col. Ransom to fall back on the Twentieth, but the messenger was 
killed. The tears streamed down Col. Wallace's tiee as he scanned 

he regiment. Over 600 had engaged the enemy, and 115 muskets 
were all we had left to show. Our flag still waved over us, though 
shot to ribbons. Karly next morning we marched into the fort, the 
Eleventh being allowed to lead the van, on account of its having 
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suffered the most severely. he loss in this regiment, so far as we 
ean learn, is 329 killed, wounded and missing.” 

Early in March the regiment went via Fort Uenry to Savan- 
nah, Tenn., and thence to Pittsburg Linding, where it took part in 
the bloody battle of Shiloh, of April 6th and 7th. The Eleventh, 
incorporated in the division of McClernand, was on the right of the 
Federal line, near where the line touched the lower point of the 
river, and with the rest of the division supported Sherman in the 
first onset of thut memorable battle. [ere the regiment suffered 
cruelly, as they did in the second day’s fight, losing twenty-seven 
killed and wounded out of 150 engaged. After participating in the 
protracted siege of Corinth and in the engagements near Trenton, 
Tenn., the regiment was finally ordered back to Cairo to recruit. 
In the latter part of August the Eleventh proceeded once more to 
the front, taking part in the various expeditions, reporting in the 
latter part of November, to Gen. MeArthur, at Lagrange, Tenn., 
when it was assigned to the Thirteenth Army Corps. During the 
early part of 1863, the regiment took part inthe campaign in north- 
ern Mississippi; later, resting for a time in Memphis, it was assigned, 
in February, to the Seventeenth Army Corps, reinforced by a con- 
solidation with the One Hundred and Ninth [lmois, and ordered to 
Vicksburg, where it arrived May 18. On the 19th and 22d, the 
regiment was engaged in the assaults upon the enemy’s works; then 
in the advance siege works up to July 4, when the city surren- 
dered. In these engagements the regiment lost its Colonel, three 
line officers and forty men. The regiment subsequently took part 
in the Natchez expedition, returning to Vicksburg in October, where 
it remained until the latter part of July, 1864, engaging in various 
minor expeditions from that point. At this time the Eleventh was 
assigned to the Nineteenth Army Corps, and after taking part in 
several minor expeditions, took part in the reduction of Mobile, Alja., 
participating in the investment and siege of Spanish Fort and Fort 
Blakely, and in the assault upon the latter. This ended its active 
service, and moving from one point to another, it was mustered out 
of the service July 14, 1865, at Alexandria, La., when the regiment 
left for Springfield, N1., for payment and final discharge. 

Twenty-First Infantry.—TVhis regiment was organized entirely 
from recruits drawn from the Seventh Congressional District, Jas- 
per County furnishing the entire membership of Company K. This 
regiment has maintained a *‘ veteran society,” and from its records 
the following names of the surviving members are taken viz.: 
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A. M. Peterson, 8. B. Wade, George A. Armstrong, John A. Jonos, 
J. B. Berry, Willam M. Abraham, W. L. Bridges, Thomas Blanch- 
ard, J. C. Bridges, Wilham Bullman, Amos Barkley, Amos Butler, 
gamle. Cope, John B. Coweger, M. 8. Cowger, John Cats, M. Collins, 
A. G. Carpenter, TH. C. Dick, F. C. Dodd, Willtam Fry, Arch Fore, 
John Field, Barney Farley, Job Foster, Thomas Gallagher, Dennis 
Gardner, Michael Groves, William Garrett, John P. Gambrel, Sam- 
ucl Hobson, W. R. Hurst, James Holl, Frank [loskins. J. M. Jared, 
John W. Lee, Van Loback, Otho MeNair, C. C. Neff, O. R. Payne, 
G. H. Payne, Thomas Price, Ansil Peterson, L. A. Ricks, Thomas 
J. Roush, William Rowley, Nathan Rollins, J. M. Shup, John Sites, 
Charles Stars, Thomas Sloan, George T. Sloan, W. Y. Stevenson, 
Harvey Shook, E. J. Ticknor, Ed. S. Wilson, Robert Walker, Ed. 
Warmonth, Edward White, Jacob Weaver. 

From the same source the following list of members lost during 
the activities of the war, is compiled: John F. Wilson, First Lietil 
tenant, died in the South; Sid Wetzel, First Licutenant, killed 
at Chickamauga; George W. Allen, missing; Joseph Boyd, died 
at Florence, S. C., in prison; Ira Bonnell, died at Olney, Wii 
Anderson Bridges, died at Greenville, Mo.; Butler Baker, died in 
Missouri; Robert Carpenter, killed at Nashville, Tenn.: Henry 
Kdwards, killed at Stone River; W. Durkey, Corporal, diedat Newton, 
Ti.; Otho Gandy, died at Murfreesboro, Tenn.: J. U1. Hay, died at 
Newton, II].; Randall Hill, killed at Stone River: Michael Haley, 
killed at Stone River; Michael Martin. killed at Stone River; 
George McWilliams, diel since discharge; James Nokes, died at 
Cincinnati, Ark.; W. F. Payne, Sergeant, died in Richmond prison; 
A. L. Richards, killed at Stone River; Benjamin Richardson, lalled 
at Stone River; J. H. Ross, killed at Stone River; Michael Ryan, 
killed on the O. G M. R. R., near Flora, Il; J. Schooley, missing; 
George Short, died in Indiana: Fhomas Torpey, killed at Stone 
River; J. M. Wilson, died in the Sonth; Elward White, died at 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa; A. KE. Worthey. died in Andersonville 
prison. 

The Twenty-First Regiment was mustered into the State serv- 
ice, for thirty days, by Captain U. 8. Grant, who subsequently 
became its Colonel. In the following letter. General Grant gives 
his connection with the regiment: “1 was appointed Colonel of 
the Twenty-First [hnois Volunteer Infantry, by Governor Richard 
Yates, sometime early in the month of June. 1861, and assnmed com- 
mand of the regiment on the 16th of that month. The regiment 
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was mustered into the United States service in the latter part of the 
same month. Being ordered to rendezvous the regiment at Quiney, 
Iinois, I thought for the purpose of discipline wid speedy eflicieney 
for the field, it would be well to mareh the regiment across the coun- 
try, instead of transporting by rail. Accordingly, on the 3d of July, 
1861, the mareh was commenced trom Camp Yates, Springfield, OI., 
and continued until about three miles beyond the Illinois River, when 
dispatches were received, changing the destination of the regiment 
to Ironton, Mo., and direeting me to return to the river and take a 
steamer, which had been sent there for the purpose of transporting 
the regiment to Saint Louis. The steamer failing to reach the point 
of embarkation, several days were here lost. In the meantime a por- 
tion of the Sixteenth Illinois Infantry, under Colonel Smith, were 
reported surrounded hy the enemy at a point on the Hannibal & Saint 
Joseph Railroad, west of Palmyra, and the Twenty-First was ordered 
totheir relief. Under these cirveumstances, expedition was necessary ; 
accordingly the mareh was abandoned, and the railroad was called 
into requisition. Before the Twenty-First reached its new destina- 
tion, the Sixteenth had extricated itself. The Twenty-First was 
then kept on duty on the line of the Hannibal & Saint Joseph Rail- 
road for about two weeks, without, however, meeting an enemy or 
an incident worth relating. We did make one march, however, dur- 
ine that time, from Salt River, Mo., to Florida, Mo., and returned 
in search of Tom. Harris, who was reported in that neighborhood 
with a handfulof rebels. It was impossible, however, to get nearer 
than a day’s march of him. From Sut River the regiment went to 
Mexico, Mo., where it remained for two weeks; thence to Lronton, 
Mo., passing through Saint Louis on the 7th of August, when Iwas 
assigned to duty asa Brigadicr-General, and turned over the com- 
mand of the regiment to that gallant and Christian officer, Colonel 
Alexander, who afterward yielded up his life, whilst nobly leading 
it in the battle of Chickamauga.” 

On the Fourth of July, 1861, the regiment marched for Missouri; 
2d arrive at Mexico, where it remained until Angust 6th, when it 
proceeded by rail to Ironton, Mo.; O-tober 20, marched from [ron- 
ton, and, on the 21st, participated in the battleof Fredericktown; 
remained at Ironton until January 2). 1862; marche. with Gen- 
eral Steele’s expedition to Jacksonsport, Ark. when it was ordered 
to Corinth, va Cape Girardei; arrived at Hamburg Landing, 
May 24, 1862. On the evacuation of Corinth, the Twenty-First pur- 
sued the enemy from Farmington, Miss. to Booneville. Returning 
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from the pursuit it formed a part ofan expedition to Holly Springs. 
On the 14th of August, 1862, the regiment was ordered to join 
General Buell’s army, in Tennessee; marching via Eastport. Miss., 
Columbia, Tenn., Florence, Ala., Franklin, Murfreesboro, and Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and arriving at Louisville, Ky., September 27, 1862. 
The Twenty-First subsequently engaged in the battles of Perryville 
and Champion Hills, marching afterward to Crab Tree Orchard, 
Bowling Green, Ky., and.to Nashville, Tenn. 

When the army marched from this point, December 26, 1862, 
this regiment formed a part of the Second Brigade, First Division, 
Twentieth Army Corps, and was in the skirmish at Knob Gap. 
December 30, in conneetion with the Fifteenth Wisconsin, Thirty- 
Eighth Illinois, and One Hundred and First Ohio, it had a severe 
engagement with the enemy near Murfreesboro, where it charged 
the famous Washington (Rebel) Light Artillery, twelve Parrott 
guns, and succeeded in driving every man from the battery, when it 
was compelled to fall baek by a division of Rebel Infantry. Dur- 
ing the battle of Murfreesboro, it was fiereely engaged and did gal- 
lant duty, losing more men than any other regiment engaged. The 
Twenty-First was with General Rosecrans’ army trom Murfreesboro 
to Chattanooga. June 25, 183, it was engaged ina severe skirmish 
at Liberty Gap. It was also engaged in the battle of Chickamauga, 
September 19 and 20, where it lost 238 officers and men. After the 
battle, the Twenty-First was attached to the First Brigade, First 
Division, Fourth Army Corps, and remained at Bridgeport, Ala., 
during October, November and December, 1863. The regiment sub- 
sequently went to Texas, whereit was mustered out at San Antonio, 
December 16, 1865. 

Thirty-Lighth Infantry.— This regiment was organized princi- 
pally in the southeastern part of the State, and took from Jasper 
County more than any other single regiment. There were repre- 
sentatives in Companies 'A, D, Hand KX; Company H. being eom- 
posed almost entirely of Jasper County men. This regiment was 
organized at Camp Butler, Tlinois, in September, 1861, by Colonel 
William P. Carlin; September 20, 1861, the regiment was ordered 
to Pilot Knob, Mo., receiving its arms en route. On the 20th of Ozto- 
ber, the Thirty-Fighth marched to Fredericktown, and on the 21st 
engaged ina battle at that plaice, with the enemy under Jef!) Thomp- 
son. Here the regiment remuined all winter. In the following 
March, the regiment moved to Reeves’ Station, on Black River; on 
the 8lst moved with the Division of the Sontheast, nmder General 
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Steele to Doniphan. In ApYil, it moved across the Current River 
thence to Pocahontas, Ark. and thence to Jacksonport, arriving 
May 4. On the 10th the Twenty-First and Thirty-Kighth regi- 
ments were ordered to Cape Girardeau, Mo., 220 miles distant. This 
march was made in ten days. a day anda half of which time was 
spent in ferrying Black and Current rivers. The expedition reached 
Hamburg Landing on the 24th, from whence it mov ed forward to 
the front, taking part in the last days of the siege of Corinth. The reg- 
iment subsequently proceeded to Danville, Booneville, and then back 
to Corinth, and to Jacinto. During the last of June, the Thirty-Kighth 
marched to Ripley, and returned by forced marches, arriving July 4, 
1862. The regiment remained in camp fill August 14, when it 
marched with the Division to join the Army of the Ohio, under Gen- 
eral Buell: passing, on its route, Iuka, Miss., the Tennessee at Exst- 
port, Florence, Ala., Tsvwrenceburg, Mount Pleasant, Columbia, 
Franklin, Murfreesboro and Nashville, Tenn... Bowling Green, Mun- 
fordville, Elizabethtown, and West Point, Ky., arriving at Louis- 
ville, September 23, 1862, after a march, night and day, of about 500 
miles. 

Proceeding with the army from Louisville on October 1, the 
regiment engaged in the battle of Perryville on the 8th, and eap- 
tured an ammunition train, two caissons and about LOO prisoners, 
and was honorably mentioned in General Mitchell’s report of the, 
battle. Joining in pursuit of Bragg as far as Crab Orchard, the 
Thirty-Eighth passe. on throngh Laneaster, Danville, Lebanon, and 
Bowling Green to E deefield Junction, near Nashville. Arriving here 
on the 1yth, with the Fifteenth Wisconsin, the regiment went ona 
scout, returning on the following day, after destroying a large quan- 
tity of salt, and captured a rebel wagon train and 100 horses and 
mules; remaining in camp until the latter part of December, when 
it took part in a spirited envagement at Knob Gap, near Nolensville, 
capturing two guns and es ike three killed and eight wounded. In 
the battle of Sorte River w eh followed, the regiment was heavily 
engaged, the regiment losing in the engagement, 34 killed, 109 
wounded, and 34 missing. Following this battle the regiment 
remained in camp until June. In the meantime the right wing was 
changed to the Twentieth Army Corps. 

When the enemy advanced on Tullahoma, the Twentieth Army 
Corps moved on Liberty Gap, and engaged the enemy June 24, 25, 
and 26. On the 25th, the Thirty-Eighth was ordered to reheve the 
Seventy-Seventh Pennsvlvania, which was hotly pressed by the 
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enemy. The Thirty-Kighth charged across a plowed field, under 
heavy fire, and drove the enemy from their works, capturing the 
flag of the Second Arkansas. From this point the regiment marched 
through Manchester and camped at Winchester, Tenn., until August 
17, 1863, when it crossed the Cumberland Mountains to Stevenson, 
Ala. It subsequently crossed the Tennessee River, Sand Mountain, 
into Will’s Valley, and on the 9th of September crossed Lookout 
Mountain to Broomtown Valley, about fifty miles south of Chatta- 
nooga. On the 13th and 14th of the month it returned to Will’s Val- 
ley, on the 16th ascended Lookout Mountain and marched twenty- 
five miles on the top of the ridge to Stevens’ Gap. On the 17th the 
regiment entered McLemore’s Cove and laid in line of battle before 
Dug Gap, in Pigeon Mountains; 17th, at dark, moved to the left, to 
Pond Springs; 19th, marched past Crawfish Springs, and entered the 
battle of Chickamauga, near Gordin’s Mills. Double quicking. a line 
was formed, under fire, and was hotly engaged till dark. September 20, 
the regiment was moved to the left; went into position at 10 A. M., and 
was heavily engaged; the enemy pressing through a gap made by the 
withdrawal of Gen. Wood's Division, forced the line back, and the bri- 
gade narrowly escaped capture. The line was thea re-formed on the 
hills, in the rear of the battle ground; the brigade subsequently 
marched toward the right where Gen. Thomas was continuing the fight. 
Of 301 men that the regiment took into the fight, 180 were killed, 
wounded or missing. The Thirty-Eighth moved with the rest of the 
army into Chattanooga, and remained working on the fortifications 
until the last of October. After the battle of Lookout Mountain 
the regiment went into winter quarters at Bridgeport, Ala. In the 
following January the Thirty-Kighth moved through Chattanooga 
to Ooltawah, and on the night of February 17, moved out with a 
detachment of the Fourth Michigan Cavalry, surprising and eaptur- 
ing avebel outpost, a few miles from Dalton, Ga. On February 
2), 1564, the regiment re-enlisted and was mustered March 16, 1564. 
A few days later it started for Dlinois, on veteran furlough, 
arriving at Springfield, April 8. 

On May 14, the regiment started from its rendezvous at Mat- 
toon, va Indianapolis to Louisville, Ky., and from thence to Nash- 
willie tent On Akiy 27, the regiment left Chattanooga with a 
drove of cattle which was increased to 1,700 head, reaching the army 
at Ackworth, June 8. The Thirty-Kighth immediately joined its 
brigade, and on the LOth moved upon the enemy at Pine Top. At 
this point and Kenesaw Mountain the regiment was engaged until 
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July 3; on the 4th it was engaged at Smyrna; on the dth it reached 
the Chattahoochie River; crossed it on the L2th; on the 20th crossed 
Peach Tree Creek, and on the 21st engaged on the outer lines before 
Atlanta. Tfrom this time forward the regiment took part m the 
movements abont Atlanta; engaged in the battle of Jonesboro, on 
September 1, and camped at Atlanta on the sth. In this campaign 
the Thirty-Kighth lost four killed, thirty-six wounded and three 
missing. é 


Ce) 


October 3, the regiment marched in pursuit of Hood, eva Mari- 
etta, Ackworth, Altoona, Kingston, Rome, Resaca, Ship’s Gap, 
Summerville and Taylorsville to Chattanooga, arriving October 30, 
1864. On the 12th of the following month the regiment. reached 
Paolaski, Tenn.; on 24th reached Columbia, threw up breastworks 
and engaged the enemy ina slightskirmish. The regiment withdrew 
from this point on the night of the 29th, and entered Franklin on 
the 30th. About half past four the enemy advaneed, driving in our 
skirmishers, but who were driven back in turn by our main dine. 
Withdrawing again at midnight and crossing the Harpeth River, 
it reached Nashville. Here the regiment was at once set to building 
fortifications and doing outpost duty, and on the 5th of December 
was placed in a position near the Hardin pike. At four o’clock P. M. 
the regiment participated in the charge on Montgomery Jill, and 
was among the first to enter the enemy’s works. On the following 
day the regiment was placed in the reserve line, and when the ene- 
my’s line was broken joined in the pursuit, following his retreat to 
Lexington, Ala. From thenee the regiment proceeded to Hunts- 
ville, where it remained until March 13, 1865. Returning to Ten- 
nessee, the regiment subsequently took part in the expedition to 
North Carolina, and in June took transportation to New Orleans, 
and thence to Indianola, Texas, whence in August it marched to the 
Guadaloupe River. In December, 1865, the regiment was stationed 
at Victoria, Texas, and soon afterward was mustered out and ordered 
home for payment and final discharge. 

Porty-Sieth Infantry. Of this regiment, Company F was made 
up principally from Richland, Clay and Jasper counties. There 
were not many representatives of this county, and its record may 
properly be somewhat condensel. The regiment was organized at 
Camp Butler, [linois, December 28, 1861. In February, 1862, it 
proceeded to Cairo, from whence it proceeded via Cumberland River, 
to Fort Donelson, arriving on the lth, and was assigned to the 
command of Gen. Lew Wallaee. February 19, the Forty-Sixth 
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moved to Fort Henry; March 6, embarked for Pittsburg Landing, 
where it arrived on the 18th. In .the battle of Shiloh the_Forty- 
Sixth took a most conspicuous part, losing over halt of its officers 
and men, in killed and wounded, and receiving the thanks of the 
commanding generals. During the month of May the regiment was 
engaged in the siege of Corinth; June 2, camped six miles west of 
Corinth; on the 10th, marched to Hatchie River; 15th, passed 
through Grand Junction and camped three miles from town; 24th, 
moved to Collarbone Hill, near Lagrange; and on the 30th moved 
to old Lamar Church. July 1, marched to Cold Water, and 
returned on the 6th; on the 17th, moved towards Memphis, camping 
on the 21st two miles south of that place. August 27, it engaged in 
the scout to Pigeon Roost; September 6, moved towards Browns- 
ville; 7th, marched through Raleigh and Union Stations; Oth, 
marched to Big Muddy River; llth, to Danville; 12th, to Pleasant 
Creek, and on the 14th to Hatchie River. Ostober 4, the regiment 
moved toward Corinth; 5th, met the enemy at Metamora. The 
Forty-Sixth was in position on the right of the Second Brigade, 
supporting Bolton’s battery. After an hour of shelling, by the bat- 
teries, the infantry was ordered forward, and at a double-quick 
advanced, driving the enemy across the river. After the battle the 
regiment returned to Bolivar. 

On November 3, the regiment marched to Lagrange; on the 
28th, to Holly Springs; 30th, toward the Tallahatchie River, and 
camped near Waterford, Miss., where splendid winter quarters, with 
mud chimneys and bake ovens complete, were fitted up only to be 
left. December 11, the Forty-Sixth moved to Hurricane Creek; 12th, 
to Yocona Station; 22d, to Taylor's Station. In the meanwhile, 
Van Dorn having captured Holly Springs, the Forty-Sixth moved 
to Hurricane Creek, and subsequently moved as train guard to the 
north side of the Tallahatchie River. Up to May, 1863, the regiment 
served in this region, moving about in a limited circle to counteract 
the movements of theenemy. On the 13th of this month the Forty- 
Sixth embarked for Vicksburg, and on the 21st, took up its position 
on the right of Grant's army. On the 25th, it marched to the 
extreme left of the line, and was detailed for picket duty. In the 
night, the outpost consisting of five companies of the regiment was 
captured by the enemy, only seventy escaping. The remainder of 
the regiment took an active part in the siege of Vicksburg. The reg- 
iment took an active part in the movements against the enemy near 
Pearl River, and engaged in the siege until the 16th, when the 
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enemy evacuated Jackson. August 12, the Forty-Sixth moved to 
Natchez. September 1, it took part in the expedition into Louisiana. 

One Hundred and Thirtieth Infantry.—In this regiment Jasper 
County was represented by a few men in Company K, which was 
principally made up of recruits trom Crawford and Clark counties. 
The One Hundred and Thirticth Regiment of Infantry was organ- 
ized at Camp Butler in October, 1862, by Colonel Nathaniel Niles, 
and was mustered into the service, October 25th. In the following 
month the regiment left tor Memphis, Tenn., where it arrived on the 
18th and was assigned to provost duty. On January 14, 1865, an 
order was issued to consolidate the One Hundred and Thirtieth with 
the Seventy-Seventh Illinois Regiment, the consolidated regiment to 
be known by the latter number. On June 23, 1865, an order was issued 
reviving the organization of the One Hundred and Thirticth Regi- 
ment, and which directed that “all men of the Seventy-Seventh Illi- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, whose term of service will not expire on 
or before September 1, 1865, and all officers and men, now with said 
regiment, who were transferred from the One Hundred and Thirtieth 
Ilinois Volunteer Intantry, to be formed into a battalion, composed 
of companies of maximum strength.” The regiment was doing 
service at New Orleans at this date, where it was subsequently mus- 
tered out of service, August 15, receiving final payment and dis- 
charge in September. 

One Hundred ant Forty-Third.—Jasper County contributed a 
few men to Company I, of this regiment, the larger part of which 
company was formed at Mattoon. The regiment was organized at 
Mattoon by Colonel Dadley C. Smith, and mustered June 11, 1864, 
for one hundred days. On the 15th of June, the regiment moved 
for Memphis, Tenn., and on the 19th, was assigned to the Fourth 
Brigade, District of Memphis, Colonel Butrick, commanding. On 
July 12, it was assigned to the Third Brigade, Colonel John Wood, 
commiunding. On the 27th of July, the regiment was ordered to 
report to Brigadier-General Buford, commanding District of East 
Arkansas, at Helena. Arriving on the following day, the regiment 
was assigned to garrison duty, where it remained till the expiration 
of its term of enlistment. On the 10th of September, the regiment 
moved northward, and proceeded to Mattoon, Ill, where it was mus- 
tered out, September 26, 1864. 

One Hundred ant Fifty-Fifth Infantry.—Of this regiment, 
Company B was almost wholly made up in Jasper County. — Its offi- 
cers were George W. Richards, Captain; Edward Herrick, First 
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Licutenant; William Trainor, Second Lieutenant. The regiment 
was organized at Camp Butler, Ill., by Colonel Gustavus A, 
Smith, and mustered into the service February 28, 1865, for one 
wear. On March 2, the regiment, 90-4 strong, moved vza Louisville 
and Nashville to Tullahoma, ‘Tennessee, and reporting to General 
Milroy, was assigned to Brevet-Brigadicr General Dudley. On June 
17, the regiment was divided into detachments of twenty or thirty 
men each, and assigned to guard duty on the Nashville & Chatta- 
nooga Railroad, occupying the blockhouses from Nashville to Duck 
River, a distance of fifty miles. On September 4, the regiment was 
mustered out of service and moved to Camp Butler, NL., where it 
received final payment and discharge. 

Fifth Cavalry.—Of this regiment Company L was recruited 
in Richland, Wayne, Cumberland and Jasper counties principally. 
The regiment was organized at Camp Butler, IIl., in November, 
1861, and Hall Wilson appointed Colonel. On February 20, 1862, 
the regiment moved to Benton Barracks, Saint Louis, Mo. March 
3.it moved to Pilot Knob. On the 27th. it marehed to Doniphan, and 
had a skirmish with the enemy, capturing their emp, April 1. On 
the 27th, the regiment started on a march for the Mississippi River, 
joining Curtis’ army at Jacksonport on the 29th, and reaching Hel- 
enn, July 13. October 22, a forage train was attacked by ji 
cneiny and seventy-eight of the Fifth Cavalry eaptured. On Janu- 
ary 11, 1863, the regiment made an expedition to DuvalPs Bluff, and 
in April, pursued Marmaduke, who was retreating trom Missouri. 
May 29, 1863, the regiment embarked tor Vicksburg; and on June 1, 
landed at Snyder’s Bluff June 3, the Fifth Cavalry made a recon- 
noissanee to Mechanicsbure, drove the enemy ten miles, carrying on 
uw spirited skirmish in the meantime. Forming a junction on the 
following day with Brigadier-General Kinball, whe had two regi- 
ments of infantry, cight pieces of artillery, they attacked the enemy, 
who was strongly posted, and defeated him. With General Shermian’s 
winy, the Ninth and Fifteenth Corps, the Fifth moved toward 
Jackson on the 6th, and five days later. the Third and Fourth Towa, 
Second Wisconsin and Fifth Ulnois, composing the cavalry brig- 
adge, went onan expdeition to Canton, Miss. arriving after some 
fighting on the 17th, und after destroying the public workshops, rail- 
road, ete., returned to the main army at Jackson. On August 3, 
the Fifth joined the expedition to Grenada, Miss. Reaching the 
Mississippi Central, at Durant, and, capturing wagon-trains, destroy- 
ing bridges, ete., it moved np the railroad. driving the enemy, under 
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Chalmers, and effecting a junction with Colonel Phelps’ force. 
Owing to destroyed bridges. the captured rolling stock could not be 
saved and 40 engines with 320 cars were burned. The foree then 
moved toward Memphis, encountering on the 21st. 2 foree of the 
enemys cavalry, which the expedition deteated. the Fifth losing one 
killed and five wounded. On returning to Memphis the regiment 
was embarked for Vicksburg and went into eamp on the Black 
River, August 29. Remaining here until May 1, 1864. the regi- 
ment was moved to Vicksburg, and subsequently took part in the 
movement toward Jackson, and ina cavalry charge at) Brownsville, 
routing the rebel General Wirt Adams. 

January 1, 1864, many of the reviment re-enlisted as veterans. 
the veterans receiving their furlough in March. May 10, the vet- 
ertns returned and the regiment once more united. eight companies 
were dismounted, Companies A, B, C. D, retaining their horses. 
On July 1. this battalion joined in an expedition to Jackson. On 
the return march the raiders were attacked by a large force of the 
enemy which was repulsed only after a severe engagement. Septem- 
ber 27, the same force moved down the river, and, landing at 
Port Gibson, drove the enemy from the place. From thence the 
regiment moved to Natchez; thence to Toniea Bend, where the ex- 
pedition landed and moved to Woodville. Here a rebel camp was 
surprised and captured, but during the night, the enemy advanced 
with three guns and 600 men. The Fifth Cavalry and Third United 
States Colored Cavalry charged the enemy the next morning, driving 
himin confusion. November 20, the regiment went with an expedi- 
tion to destroy the Mississippi Central Railroad, over which supplies 
were being sent to Ilood. Its object was suecesstully :secomplished, 
the command destroying miles of road. In Jannary, 1865, the reg- 
iment moved to Memphis, und a little later went with an expedi- 
tion to southern Arkansas and northern Louisiana. [ni Mareh the 
regiment was assigned to guard duty on the Memphis and Charles- 
ton Railroad, and was thus engaged until July, 1865. The regiment 
was then ordered to Texas, and assiened to Custer’s command. — It 
was posted ut Hempstead, Texas, until October 6, when it was 
ordered to Springticld, M1., arriving on the 16th: onthe 27th it was 
mustered out, and received final payment and discharee October 
30, L865. 

Other organizations had representatives from Jasper County. 
especially the Thirty-Fourth THinois Infintry, but it is impossible 
to obtain accurate information in regard to all. In the above bricf 
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survey no attempt has been made to do exact or equal justice to the 
military career of those who went out from Jasper County to the 
service of their country. Any such attempt must have failed in the 
very nature of the ease. Such facts as have been given, have been 
gleaned from various sources of information, generally accepted as 
correct, yet often proving contradictory in essential particulars, and 
may prove in many instances to fall short of the merits of the case. 
But however much this sketch may fail of excellence, it will at least 
serve to show that Jasper County’s patriotism found expression 
«where duty called and danger,” and ‘was never wanting there,” 
and so answers the purpose for which it was conceived. 


=~ 
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MWEILLAGIC GROWER 


Newton —The earliest settlement centered about the villages of 
Newton and Saint Marie. The site of the former village by its geo- 
graphical position and the natural advantages of the contour of the 
land made it the inevitable county-seat. But before the erection of the 
county its natural attractions had brought the situation to the favor- 
able notice of the pioneer. In November, of 1826, James Jordan came 
here with his family and erected the first cabin on the territory now 
covered by the village. The site of the cabin was near the north 
gite of the court house yard, and here Mr. and Mrs. Jordan put up 
a log cabin unaided by others. After settling his family Mr. Jordan 
was called trom home on some business, and Mrs. Jordan with two or 
three children was left here alone in the wilderness surrounded by 
howling wolves and strolling Indians. They brought a number of 
young cattle with them, and one night a young heifer attacked by 
the wolves, enme rushing into the eabin, bounding through the door- 
way which was only protected by a suspended blanket, and startling 
the little family by its distressful cries of alarm. In the morning the 
animal's side was found to be so terribly torn that it had to be killed, 
Some three weeks after the coming of the Jordans, came the family 
of Abram Decker and settled about two and a half miles to the east 
of them. The Deckers stayed only about two years, when they left 
the county. The Jordans subsequently moved to the Decker eabin 
and lived there tor years. Tn February, 1836, when Grove came to 
the county, he relates that “there was but one dwelling house in 
the place, and a little water-oak pole grocery. John V. Barnes was 
the dweller in, and part owner of the grocery, his partner being 
Penny. The Indians had all left this part of the country. In the 
fall before I came here, au old Indian woman lived in Newton who 
eliimed to he 130 years old. She said she had always lived here, and 
that she could recollect when the Embarrass River had no certain ehan- 
nel, but ran promiscuously through the bottom. She said that on 
the upland there was no bie timber--sall Little bushes.” 

A little later came T. W. Jordan and Benjamin Reynolds. ‘The 
lind on which the village was phitted., was entered in 1831, in the 
mune of 1. W. Jordin, but itis probable that his tather-in-law. Rey- 
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nolds, laid it out and subsequently donated the site for a county-seat. 
After the organization of the county, the village began to attract 
settlers, and improvements began to attract attention. Lawrence 
Hollenbeck and Thomas Garwood built a saw and grist-mill on the 
site now owned by B. Faller. Benjamin Harris, who had emigrated 
from Ohio, brought on a small stock of dry goods and opened the 
first store in Newton, butas farming was the more essential business, 
he closed out his store, located quite a body of land m the vicinity 
of Newton, and made large and valuable improvements in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the village. Joseph Picquet afterwards carried on 
a merchandising business in Newton, purchasing at the same time the 
mill property which he greatly improved. 

In his reminiscences of Jasper County, W. H. Wade says: “From 
time immemorial in the history of Newton, there has been one of 
those sinks of perdition called saloons, kept on the corner of Jordan 
and Jackson streets. Before the improvement of the streets there 
was a small ravine in front of the place indicated, and as a general 
thing, if'a fight occurred in thatjicinity, the combatants would more 
than likely ‘fetch up’ in said ravine, and in consequence the place 
took the name of ‘bloody run.’ 

“T could relate many amusing incidents that came under my 
notice durmg my boyhood in old Jasper, had [space and time, as there 
were many characters like that ot Buftilo Bill, Wild Bill, Sut Lore- 
good, e¢ al., in the country. In carly days, under the old constitu- 
tion, counties were divided into voting precincts, but it did not pro- 
hibit any citizen of the county from voting at the county-seat, if he 
so desired, and at general elections nearly all of the voters of the 
county would come to Newton to vote, and on election days, or at 
court, if was amusing to see the old pioneers coming into town. 
Often they were dressed in buckskin suits with coonskin caps, and 
eenerally carried that indispensable lite-guard—the rifle. After 
indulging ina few drinks of sod-corn whisky, they would begin to 
eret lively. 

“Shooting, or rather target shooting, lor whisky, was a great 
source of umusement.  Tlorse racing, what we now call + plug races: 
was considered indispensable to make up the fun and amusement of 
those days. The distance run was generally 200 yards, or a quarter 
of amile at farthest, and the stakes generally ranged_in price and 
quantity from one quart toa half gallon of «sod corn, worth from 
fifteen to twenty-tive cents, and it was a jolly time they had. Xs a 
matter of course, all understood and practiced the manly art of self- 
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defense, and it was considered unmanly fora man to take an insult 
without resenting it, and generally the day wound up with a great 
many peeled heads, bloody noses, black eyes, and perhaps a few eyes 
gouged out.” 

The pieture thus drawn of the early soeiety in Newton, while 
not flattering, seems to be borne out by all the traditions that have 
come down to this day. The village was in moral quarantine. Its 
reputation was known far and near. Settlers avoided it, and even 
travelers avoided it on their journeys so far as possible. Whisky 
was king, and there was a tacit organization among the leaders of 
the settlement to keep out any influence that would interfere with 
the customs of the place. Up to about 1540 this sort of thing con- 
tinned without any efficient opposition. A jury, it is said, had been 
out a long time without coming to a decision, when one of thet num- 
ber was let out of a window. He soon returned with a few sand- 
wiches and a large jug of whisky, and was hanled into the retiring 
room of the jury. All opposition of opinion vanished, and a verdict 
was agreed upon ind accepted in short order. 

An ineident is related by Mr. Johnson, in his pamphiet, illus- 
trative of the early customs of Newton, as follows: 

«A stranger was riding along through the town, and some of 
the ronghs, who were standing in front of a saloon, saw him, and 
they thought he must comply with their rules, etc.; so their leader 
(Lewis W. Jordan, who was the high Sheriff of the county at the time)> 
stepped out in the road and asked the gentleman to get down, come 
in and treat the crowd. Thestranger said he was not a drinking man, 
and would rather be excused. Mr. J. said it made no difference in 
this case; it was the enstom ot the town, that no stranger should pass 
through without treating. Thestranger remarked that he had often 
heard of Newton, but had not thought it so badas that. Mr. J. said 
it did not matter what he had heard (and taking the stranger's horse 
hy the bridle), said it was the custom here. and «now, sir, you have 
to treat or fight.” The stranger remarked that he was no fighter, 
and supposed he would have to treat, and getting off his horse, as 
Mr. Jordan supposed, to treat the crowd, he let go the bridle and 
started toward the door of the saloon, but as he passed, the stranger 
gave Mr. Jordan a ‘sockdologer’ behind the ear that sent him 
ten or fifteen feet in the street, and while the roughs were rubbing 
him, and trying to bring him to lite, the stranger deliberately got on 
his horse and rode off, and remarked to the erowd, as he rode away, 
that he would pass through town again ina week or two; but the 
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above put a stop to the stopping of strangers, as they passed this 
way. But the roughs had to learn other lessons, that cost them very 
nearly their lives, while others (Mr. Jordan, for one) had to flee the 
country for their country’s good, and their own safety.” 

What made the condition of affairs more unmanageable was 
that those who were in power, the officials of the county, were lead- 
ers of the gang. But the law abiding people finally became con- 
vineed that a heroic effort must be made. Benjamin Harris was 
finally elected Justice of the Peace, and crime began to suffer the 
just penalties of its deeds. It is related on one occasion, that a citi- 
zen of the village was cited to appear in the Justice's Court, at the 
complaint of one of these roughs, or to appear against him, and he 
requested permission of “his Honor” to bring his shot-gun as a means 
of self-protection. The request was granted, but during the trial 
the gun being placed in the corner ot the room, was seized by one 
of the opposing party who was prevented from killing the owner 
of the gun only by a timely interference of the bystanders. By the 
order of the Court the miscreant was taken to jail. On- bemg 
released the ruftinn declared he would kill those who interfered with 
him. This threat only failed of execution by the nerve of one of the 
parties attacked, who, with a friend, served notice that if the offend- 
ing party did not leave the county they would be waylaid and 
killed. 

Up to this time Jasper County had made but very little progress. 
Up to 1845 but little of the lands in the county had been entered. 
A great many of the citizens of the county were what is generally 
termed squatters, living on government land without titles. But in 
the intermediate time between 1845-50-52 the public lands were 
principally taken up, some by actual settlers and a great portion by 
speculators. This had its effect upon the county-seat, but still the 
erowth was very slow. In 1855 there were but a dozen tunlies 
here, and in 187-4 Newton was a town of 400 inhabitants, and all 
communication with the outside world was earried on by means of 
Joe Litzelmann’s hack express, which made one trip daily between 
this place and Olney. There was but one store on the cast side, 
Fuller Nigh’s, three on the north side, Iredell Spoon, R. B. Wall 
and Joseph Gappner's. one on the west side, Aloysius Boos, one on 
the south side, Dr. Andrews, David Max in the building now oceu- 
pied by George Forseman, Dr. John Franke’s drug store up at the old 
stand, and across the street Mr. S. Jolinson's store. The eourt house, 
oceupving the site of the present beantitul edifice, was an ancient, 
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square box athur, built with very red brick, and held together with 
great iron vods. A saloon on the south side and one on the east 
side, not forgetting Litzelmann’s hotel and Miller’s_ hotel, and you 
have a fair picture of Newton in 1874. With the debut of the G. & M. 
nulroad, in 1876, its success becaine assured. New lite, new vigor 
and new people took possession of Newton, and to-day as a result of 
the building of that road we have our own beautiful county-seat, 
filled with substantial, briek. business houses, as fine 2 court-house as 
there is in southern IINnois, a splendid school building, the best 
appoimted opera honse in this part of the State, mills, tive factories, 
and an elegant and well kept elass of dwelling houses. 

April 20, 1835, Newton was surveyed by order of the County 
Commissioners, by Thomas M. Loy. deputy county surveyor of 
Ktfingham County. The lines were run at a variation of 6 degrees, 
the streets being sixty feet wide; the alleys twelve feet wide. The 
streets named on the original map are Jordan, Washington, Jack- 
son and Van Buren, and the alleys, Richard, Clayeomb, Mattingly, 
Barnes, Ewing and Reynolds. The plat is laid out on the east half 
of the northwest quarter of Section 1. in Township 6 north. in 
Range 9 east. ‘The lotsare 80 teet in front and 100 feet deep, except 
fractional lots. ‘The town thus laid out consisted of eight blocks of 
eight lots each beside the public square, and was bounded, north by 
Morgan Street, east by Clark, south by Decatnr and west by Lafay- 
ette Street. In June 1s41, the town was re-surveyed by William 
Bridges, when its size was doubled. Beginning at the north, the 
streets running west and east were. Water Street, 20 feet wide; 
Saunt Marie, 40 feet wide; Marion, 60 feet wide; Morean, 60 feet: 
Jordan, 60 feet; Washington, 60 feet; Decatur, 60 feet; Harris, 40 feet; 
and Reynolds. 20 feet wide. Beginning on the west, the north and 
south streets were Perry, 20 feet wide; Latayette, 40 feet; Jackson, 
60 feet; Van Buren, 60 feet, and Clark, 30 feet wide. Since then 
tdditions have been made on the cast and south, so that the village 
has territory enough to build up into a very considerable town. 

The land where the town is located belonged to Benjamin Rey- 
nolds, who donated every alternate lot to the county, except the 
public square, which he gave in exchange for the same amount of 
land, out of other lots that he had given. The town at that time 
had but four or five families in it, no public buildings except a little 
saw-mnill that stood where the brick mill now stands. They soon 
got a post-oflice, which was a large addition to the place, as they 
received mail onee a week, if the waters were not too high. The 
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mail was carried on horseback from Vineennes by here and on north, 
and came back the next week. Lewis W. Jordan was appointed 
postmaster, and for want of a building (as buildings were scarce 
then), he used his hat for a post-office. 

There was little to induce the incorporation of the village early. 
The town was isolated and dependent upon other villages for mar- 
kets and railroad facilities. In 1865, however, the village was 
incorporated under the general law of the State. “The boundaries 
were marked by a line “beginning at the northeast corner of the 
west half of the northeast quarter of Section 1, Township 6 north» 
of Range 9 east, inthe county of Jasper and State of Hlinois; thence 
west with the line of the township to where the same strikes the 
south bank of the Embarrass River; thence with the meanderings of 
the said river to the mouth of the hollow or branch above where the 
bridge now stands; thence due south to the township line; thence 
west with the township line to the northwest corner of the east half 
of the northeast quarter of Section 2, in said township; thence south 
320 poles or rods; thence cast 320 roods; thence north to the place of 
beginning.” The center of the town was further located “on a line 
running due south, twenty rods from the bisection of Reynolds and 
Perry streets.” The city ordinances were formulated in ninety-seven 
sections and established the usual regulations found in villages of 
the sort. In the matter of stock the public sentiment has been 
averse to as strict control as suggested by the Town Board. Cattle, 
horses and does are restrained, but hogs have the liberty of the town 
and are less controlled than any other citizen” of the village. After 
the incorporation of Newton, attention was paid at once to the 
building of sidewalks, and, from that time forward, scareely a meet- 
ing of the hoard has passed without some action in relation to this 
feature of the municipality. The plan has been to bmild them gen- 
erally at the public expense, though in case of extra width one half 
of the expense has been directly assessed upon the property improved. 
The improvement of the streets was taken up later, and this work 
has generally been confined to ordinary dirt repairs. Some grading 
has been done, the necessary filling being accomplished by hauling 
river sand and dirt trom some of the higher ridges. Mnd is still a 
ereat inconvenience during some parts of the year, though there has 
been a marked improvement in recent years. Tt is told by one of the 
old merchants. that he has had to reseue his lady customers from 
the mud of the streets by carrying them into the store and then go 
out and resene the shoes that had been pulled off. 
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Beyond these primary efforts the village authorities have not 
been able to attempt more advanced internal improvements. Some 
fifteen or twenty street lamps were procured in 1882, by private sub- 
scription, and these are now, maintained by publie expense. There 
is no organized protection against fire us vet. In May, 1880, the 
town was visited by its most serious conflagration, which cost the 
sufferers some $1,600. The fire was discovered in the buildings 
occupied by H. M. Prints as an agricultural warchouse, and Lemay 
Bros’. livery stable, which proved to be the most destructive one 
which has ever visited Newton. When discovered the fire had gained 
such headway that it was impossible to save anything out of the 
agricultural building, and the house and contents were therefore a 
total loss. The horses, buggies and harness belonging to J. C. & 
G. A. Lemay were saved trom the livery stuble, and their loss, 
therefore, was contined to the building and a small amount of hay 
and corn. From these buildings the fire spread to the small office 
room owned by D. H. Birt, and until recently, oceupied as a shoe 
shop, but which had been vacant for several days. Next came John 
A. Brown's blacksmith shop, stable and out buildings together with 
their contents which were entirely destroyed. By an almost super- 
human effort on the part of the citizens who turned out to the res- 
cue, the two-story frame dwelling house and brick store room 
belonging to Mr. Brown were saved trom destruction, although both 
were damaged to a great extent by the heat and water. The gun 
shop and blacksmith shop above mentioned were situated between 
the dwelling and store room, in fact within a few feet of the latter, 
and the heat from the burning buildings were so intense that it 
burned and blistered the brick very badly causing the walls to crack 
and spring out two or three inches. 

The fire is supposed to have been the accidental work of night 
strollers, nnd was discovered by Brenemian and Mason, of this place, 
who arose early on that morning to take a buggy for Marshall. It 
was through their prompt work that Lemay’s teams and buggies 
were saved. Since this fire there has been some talk of securing a 
more efficient protection against a repetition of such a disaster, but 
this talk had ended in nothing more material than talk. 

The village of Newton, on the whole, has a promising future. 
Two railroads now pass through the central part, another has been 
located near their intersection, and two more are talked of. The 
country about is rapidly developing, and with its prosperity the 
county-seat will surely thrive. The early drawbaek to its prosperity 
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is removed. With the inauguration of the “Murphy” movement, 
the substantial portion of the community, irrespective of political 
athliations, joined in the effort to root the liquor traffic out of the 
town, and after suceessive alternations of high and Ingher license 
and total prohibition, the latter has been the accepted onal and 
no liquor is sold suave by the drug-stores for medicinal purposes. The 
closing of business houses on Sunday has just begun, and step by 
step the village is taking rank with the most advanced position m 
municipal morals. This must have its natural effect upon the pros- 
perity of Newton, andan the next deeade it scems certam tou 
exceed its competitors in this section of the State. 

Saint Marte—The American Revolution. followed by that in 
France, the Napoleonic regime, the Bourbon return, and the establish- 
ment of the first Republic. serv ed to direct the attention of the French 
people to America. Although something of liberty was enjoved by 
the French, the middle class und peasantry looked to the American 
Republic with vague longings as the asvlum for all oppressed people. 
This feeling was strong in the Province of Alsace, and it was a daily 
occurrence to see wagon after wagon conveying the honsehold etfects 
of such of the peasantry as were happy enough to be able to ship 
to the new country beyond the sea. Among others who shared this 
fecling were the families of James Picquet, Sr., and brothers, Schif- 
ferstine ahd Huffman. These families were well-to-do, but desiring 
that their families might be reared in a freer air, determined to send 
some one to spy out the land. Joseph Picquet. then a lad of nine- 
teen yers, was selected, and in September, 1835, he landed in New 
York. Tgnorant of the language and customs of the country, he 
went to Philadelphia and engaged in a business house for some nine 
months, to gain this preliminary edueation. In the early part of the 
following vear, Mv. Piequet set out on his journey of investiyation. 
He visited the various land oflices at Pittsburgh, Lima, Ohio, and 
Fort Wayne, Ind., then following the Wabash & Erie Canal on horse- 
back he cume to Covington, and then struck across to Danville, T.. 
from thence went to Chicago, thence to Michigan City, Indianapolis. 
and Vineennes. | From this latter point he started for Vandalia 
throngh this region, but in attempting to cross the Embarrass River 
was nearly drowned, and finally got to his destination, attacked by 
a severe fever. Thence he went to Saint Louis, where he lay sick 
for some days. In October, 1836, he returned to France and made 
so favorable a report that in July, 1837, he came back witha colony 
of four families and twelve young people. about twenty-five persons 
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inall, A-small farm was bought near Francisville, and here the 
colony rested to look about them. In October, 1837, Joseph Picquet. 
bought some 12,000 acres of land in Jasper County, and about this 
time the colony pitched their tabernacle on the sight of Saint Marie. 
The name first adopted was Colonie des Freres,—Colony of Brothers, 
—Wwhich was subsequently changed to its present name. This colony, 
made up of Frenchmen and devout Catholics, took formal possession 
of their new home in the style of the early discoverers of their nation. 
Gathering ona knoll just across the railroad from the present resi- 
dence of Mr. Joseph Picquet. the company tired a few volleys from 
their guns, sang appropriate songs and coneluded with other appro- 
priate ceremonies. The people who ‘gathered here were larecly of 
the farming elass, but were little acquainted with the necessities of 
the frontier lite that confronted] them. None were woodsinen, and in 
building their cabins the voung forgot what a useful labor-saving insti- 
tution an ox-team was, and deliberately carried all their logs to the 
site of the cabin. Experience taught the necessary lessons, and 
being resolute, cheerful people, obstacles were overcome and a thriv- 
ing settlement founded. 

In 1858, Joseph Piequet started the first store, bringing the 
goods from Philadelphia wa Evansville, and thence by wagon. 
Goods were purchased at Evansville or Lonisville and wagoned across 
the country, save when the stage of water and the plying of steam- 
boats allowed a shipment by river to Vincennes. The Cost of freight- 
ing goods was one cent per mile on a hundred weight, amounting to 
about $1.25 tor land transportation. The early trade was principally 
barter, skins and honey being the principal articles the farmers had 
for exchange. Game was sbundant, and the timber swarmed with 
the honey-bee. The latter was systematically hunted, and honey 
brought into the store by the wagon load. In 1839, Mr. Piequet put 
up the first steam saw-mill in the’ county, buying the machinery, 
second-hand, but little used, near Vincennes. A erist-mill was added 
at once, the machinery being purchased at Pittsburgh. This was 
the first steam grist-amill in all this region, and attracted patronage 
from an area of forty miles away. For years Saint Marie was the 
commercial metropolis of Jasper County, and in its early years bid 
fair to hold this position for all time. The founders were wealthy, 
the natural advantages good, and the early enterprise kept pace with 
the developnent of the country. The railroads, however, wrought 
unfavorable changes. These gave Newton an impetus, built up Wil- 
low Hill and Boos’ Station, all of which compete with this village 
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The carly business men who were the life of the place either retired 
or removed to other places, and Saint Marie has been surpassed by 
more favored places. The location of the village on the river, prac- 
tically cut off from the east country by the poor road across the 
bottoms, is rather unfavorable forjits present development, but it is 
hoped that with improved roadways the wheat-growing country 
beyond will find its market here and aid in building up the town. 
The village was platted in June, 1847, by Joseph Picquet. The 
lots and streets ave run from north to south four and a half degrees 
west of south, and from east to west they are run four degrees 
north of west. The lots vary in size from 34 to 50 feet front, and 
from 100 to 192 feet deep. The plat consisted of 220 lots, disposed 
in 14 blocks. The streets are designated by numerals; numbers 1 to 
4 run east and west, and numbers 5 to 11 run east to west. Streets 
numbers 1, 2, 7, 8, 9 and 10 are each 66 feet wide, numbers 3, 5 and 6 
are 62 feet wide, and numbers 4 and 11 are 20 feet wide. One 
block 450 feet wide by 1,060 feet long is left vacant, but is now 
divided by the railroad. *The village is located on the south bank 
of the Embarrass River, in Saint Marie Township, seven miles east 
and four miles south of Newton. It was settled by the French eol- 
onists, Piequets and others, who improved it slowly but surely. The 
progress of the place was seriously impeded by the destruetion by 
fire of not one only, but the second flouring mill, yet the town grew 
slowly until 1881, when the Danville, Olney & Ohio River Railroad 
was built throueh the place, since which time it has taken new life. 
In 1851, a bridge was built across the river at the town; also a grade 
a mile long, to the hill on the north of the river, which connects it 
with Willow Till Township, which is a great advantage to both 
townships. The town was incorporated under the village aet in 
1870. Its population is now 350—next in age and size to Newton. 
Its most striking buildings are a Catholie (brick) chureh, built in 
1850, with parsonage, and an establishment of Sisters of Charity, 
who devote their time to the nursing fof the sick, raising orphans 
and taking care of old people. The schoolhouse, one of the first, if 
not the first, free school buildings ereeted in Jasper County, has been 
for the last ten or eleven years under the able direction of Mr. George 
Hubert, who is a noted teacher of our county. Their chureh and 
schools are well attended. The principal business of the place is 
the saw-mill and stave faetory, which furnish employment for 25 to 
30 hands, two general stores, two grocery stores, one hardware store 
a eine eae ee 


* The following in relation to villages is copied from Jolinson’s historical sketch, 
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and tin-shop, one seed store, two blacksmith and wagon shops, three 

arpenters, three shoe makers, one cooper and vintner. The nearness 
of the dark bend to Saint Maric, with its vast quantities of white 
ouk and other timber, will be a great souree of wealth to Saint 
Marie for years to come. 

Mount Sidney.— Laid out July, 1841, on Section 20, Township 8, 
Range 10, in Crooked Creek Township, but it soon went back, as it 
is not known as a town by many now living in the township. 

Grandville— (Or Yale, as the post-otlice is called), was laid out 
October, 1847, is located near the center of Grandville Township 
ona beautiful elevated place in the prairie, has about one hundred 
inhabitants, two hotels, two churches (almost new ), one schoolhouse 
with good school six to eight months of the year, one blacksmith 
shop, post-oftice, ete., but the Danville, Olney & Ohio River Railroad 
missed them about half a mile, and as the township refused to issue 
the bonds previously voted, the railroad authorities refuse to stop 
their trains near the town. 

Brockville-—Was laid out February, 1853—is in the northwest 
corner of Willow Hill Township, has a very nice frame church and 
frame sehoolhouse, ehurch and school well attended, and nbout forty 
inhabitants, bat no post-oftice. 

Buena Vista.—Laid out October, 1853, in Section 32, in Small- 
wood Township. Several lots were sold and one or two houses 
built, but the town went back. A. A. Hankins now cultivates the 
town as part of his farm. 

Oenterville—Laid out January, 1854, on Section 21, Township 8, 
Range 10, Crooked Creek Township. The name, or something else, 
was too much for the town, and it died. 

Plainfield.—One and one-half miles southwest of Centerville, 
was laid out in the next month, February, and was a little more suc- 
cessful, as it succeeded in getting two or three dwelling houses, one 
schoolhouse and chureh, but has stopped at that. 

Harrisburg.—One mile west of Plainfield, was Jaid ont the same 
day that Plainfield was. It was not quite as suceessful in the way 
of schoolhonses and churches as its rival, but more suecessfil in some 
other respects, as it succeeded in getting more dwellings, one or two 
stores, a blacksmith shop, ete. 

Queenstown.— Laid out in April, 1854, on Section 31, Township 6, 
Range 8, near the west line of South Muddy ‘Township. The inhab- 
itants can searcely realize the fact now that there was once a town 
so near them. 
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Franklin.—Born May, 1854, on Section 16, Township 7, Range, 
on the same section that Wheeler is now loeated, but Franklin is 
long since dead and buried. 

Constantinople.—Laid out July, 1854, on Section 5, Township 6, 
Range 8, in the southwest part of North Muddy Township. — It soon 
went back. The name was too much for it. 

New Liberty.—(Post-ortice Willow Hill), in Willow Hill Town- 
ship, was laid out August, 1854, and is seven and one-half miles due 
enst of Newton, and is next in size to Saint Marie. It is a lively 
town, as in the last eighteen months the 5., E. G S.-E. R. ih. and D., 
O. GO. R. RR. have been built through the township, cross each 
other at the north edge of the town, which has given it new life. The 
town now has three stores keeping a good general stock of merchan- 
dise, one drug store, one grocery store, one hardware store, three 
restaurants, two blacksmith shops, three grain and flour dealers, one 
stock and grain dealer, two farming implement dealers, one butcher, 
one shoe maker, one milliner, one hotel, one good flouring mill, one 
carpenter and undertaker, one house carpenter, one police magistrate, 
two justices of the peace, a post-office, two depots and express offices, 
three physicians, and three hundred inhabitants, two churches, and 
one nice two-story brick schoolhouse. The town has doubled its 
inhabitants in two years, and they say all they want now is 
room, and to be let alone; and where will they be in two years 
more? 

Pleasant Hill.—tLaid out August, 1854, two miles east of New 
Liberty, in Section 4. It made a failure as a town, except two or 
three houses, 2 church and schoolhouse, and all together is called 
Pingtown. 

West Liberty.—Laid out December, 1854, near the northeast 
corner of Section 22, in Fox Township, but never had much town 
excepta church, and in October. 1877, My. D. B. Brown and others laid 
out a town in thesouth part of the samesection, on the PD. & EK. RR. 
where the D., O. & O. R. R. R. has sinee crossed the tormer road.and 
called it West Liberty, where they have tair prospeets of a mice 
town. It is located on a beautiful prairie, nine and one-half miles 
south and four miles east of Newton. about half-way to Olney. 
West Liberty is in the adyance, has 100 inhabitants, one dry goods 
store, Where they keep a very eood supply of general merchandise. 
one vrocery and notion store, one drag store, one shoe shop. one 
wagon and carpenter shop. one warehouse and grain dealer, a post 
office, telegraph and express oflices, ete. “Phey vet needa good mill 
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and a ehureh in which to worship. With the railroad tacilities that 
West Liberty has, there is no reason why it may not number its 
inhabitants by the hundreds in a very short time. 

Point Pleasant.—In Section 10, or northeast part of Crooked 
Creek Township, was laid out October, 1855. It is in a fine neigh- 
borhood, has one store, two blacksmith and wagon shops, and 
eighteen or twenty inhabitants, but has so far failed as to being en- 
titled to the name of a city. 

Haysvitle.—Laid out February, 1858, on Section 21, in Grove 
Township. It might have made a town, had not Mr. A. G. Cald- 
well, Sr., bought the land and laid out his large farm over it. A 
man by the name of Hays once started a store and run it for awhile in 
the town. 

Embarrassville—Taid out October, 1858, in Section 20, Saint 
Marie Township, on the west bank ot the Embarrass River. Thess 
onee had a saw-mill and a few inhabitants, but is not doing much at 
present. 

Langdon.—ULaid out July, 1861, in Section 2,in Grove Town- 
ship, near Island Creek. At one time they had a small store (pea- 
nuts and crackers and a few fire-erackers), 1 shoe shop and a black 


ssmith shop, and they all did some business in their line, and Iam 


told the heaviest business done in the town was loafing. 

Rose Hill.—Laid out 1878, on the P., D. & E. R. R., seven and 
three quarter miles north of Newton. The town took its name from 
a post-office that Mr. A. S. Harris got established about 1839, when 
Mr. IL lived on a little hill in the Embarrass River bottom, west of 
Harrisburg. Mr. LH. moved to Harrisburg in 1840, and took the oftice 
with him. Some years after, he moved to Newton, after’ which the 
post-ofhce was knocked around the country fora mile or two, until 
the town (Rose Hill) was loeated as above. The town, including 
ILurisburg, has 128 inhabitants, three stores keeping a general stock 
of merchandise, and one or two of which ‘ave quite a credit to any 
country village, one hotel and boarding-house, a nice depot and ex- 
press oftice, two or three grain dealers, drug store, stave factory, 
hlacksmith shop, and all other things necessary to make up quite a 
lively little town. They have a new frame church that is well 
attended, with its Sabbath-sehool, that is a eveat eredit to the com- 
munity. There area creat many staves, railroad ties, erain, ete. 
shipped trom the place, and should nothing happen the town. they 
expert to cateh up with some of its older rivals soon. 

The following towns hive never been regularly laid out. ov plats 
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tiled for record, yet some of them think they are entitled to the name 
of a town. 

Hunt City—(Now in Willow Till Township) was first started 
in Grandville Township, in the year 1872, John A. Hunt owner ot 
what is now known as the Hunt City tarm, erected a storeroom on 
his premises, put in a general stock of merchandise, and petitioned 
fora post-office. Said otlive was granted and called Hunt City. In 
February, 1876, J. A. Hunt sold his store to 3. B. Bowman & Co. 
In July, 1878, 5. B. Bowman & Co. sold the store to E. W. Parke 
who continued the business till November, 1831, when the store and 
post-otlice were destroyed by fire. In the fall of L881, J. N. Huston, 
owner of the Ilunt City farm, had a town laid out in Willow Phil 
Township, bordering on the north line of the same, four miles north of 
Willow Hill, and on the D.. O. & O. R. R. R., and known as Hunt 
City. 

Immediately after the town was laid out, several parties com- 
menced the erection of good, substantial business and dwelling houses. 
It now uumbers 150 inhabitants, two stores, both doing a good busi- 
ness, one good flouring-mill doing a large business, one hotel, one 
grain house, one blacksmith and wagon shop, a depot. telegraph 
office und express office. Parties now in business, are ‘I. FL. Wiel 
merchant; Stewart Brothers, merchants; W. C. Parks, proprietor ot 
hotel; Jones & Debow, proprictors of mill and dealers in grain; E. 
W. Parks, dealer in grain; M. L. Gettinger, M. Bilby, physicians; 
George Beeman, G. F. Merritte and C. L. Burk, carpenters; Fred 
Byerly, blacksmith; William Byerly, wagon maker: Isaith Stewart. 
postmaster; E. W. Parks, freight and ticket agent for D., O. &'O. ie 
R. Re and Adams Express agent; Jesse I. Parks, telegraph operator 
tor Western Union; Bates & Buchanan, breeders of Norman horses, 
short-horn cattle and Poland China hogs. 

unt City is situated on a beautiful rolling prairie, surrounded 
by as good farming land as ean be found in southern Illinois, and 


inhabited by well-to-do farmers. It ships more grain over the D., O- 


& O. RR. R. than any other point on the line. and is destined in the 
near future to become a place of considerable nnportance. 

idalgo.—Vhvee and one-quarter miles north of Rose Till, wits 
started in 1878. by G. D. Briges, on the P., D. & KR. Re: has two 
stores, keeping a general stock of merchandise, two blacksmith sliops. 
post-ollice, depot, express oflice, ete., and has about thirty-five inhiab- 
itunts. There area great many railroad ties shipped trom the place. 
nnd of a good seasou, considerable evain also. 
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Falmouth.—Four miles north, and one mile east of Newton, on 
the P., D. & E. R. R., was laid out in 1881, by Hunt & Brooks, ona 
small prairie, has one store in which they keep a general stock of 
merehindise, two blacksmith shops, one boarding-house, post-ofiice, 
express office, depot and grain house, has about forty-two inhabitants, 
and considerable business is done (for « sinall town) in ties and grain. 

Latona.—Kight and one-half miles west, and three-fourths of a 
mile south of Newton, in North Muddy Township. The first improve- 
ment was made by 8. Trexler, in 1869. They have one store, keep- 
ing 2a good stock of general merchandise, one boot and shoe shop, 
one blacksmith and wagon shop, one drug store, two saw-muills, and 
one nice framechureh. They have forty-fonr inhabitants. They also 
have post-office with daily mail. 

Wheeler.—(First platted as Mason), eight and one-half miles 
west, and three and one-half miles north of Newton, in North Mnddy 
Township, on the 8., E. & S. E.R. R., was laid out about a year ago, 
by Mrs. Nancy J. Carter (the town was named in honor of Mrs. 
Carter’s first. husband, who first improved the land on which the town 
is located, but who died while in the army, in the fall of 1861). They 
have now sixty-nine inhabitants, two large two-story store houses, 
where is kept a large stock of merchandise, one drug store, one agri- 
eultural implement house, one blacksmith shop, one silversmith shop, 
one boarding-house, one brick kiln and large flouring-imill to be put 
up this season. The town is surrounded by as rich a soil as we have 
in the county, and if nothing happens the town, it will be quite a 
little city in a short time. 

List.—Is not a town, but a post-oftice on the $., E. G&S. E.R. 
R., six miles northwest of Newton. No town laid out and no houses 
to put on the lots if there were any lots. 

Boos Station.—Five miles southeast of Newton, in Fox Town- 
ship, on P., D. & E. R. R., hasa large store and well-assorted stock of 
goods, blacksmith shop, post-oftice, depot, ete., in a good section of 
the county, und ought to do considerable business. 

Bogota.—At the eross-roads in Smallwood Township, at what is 
ealled Honey’s Church, is promising fiir to make a town if nothing 
happensit. They have about thirty inhabitants, four grocery stores, 
one store keeping general stock, one blacksmith shop, a schoolhouse, 
two churches and one mill that grinds corn. 

Advance.— Post-oftice and town started on the D.,O. GO. R. R.R., 
near the north line of Grandville Township, just starting in a good 
country, and may surprise us yet. 

30 
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J. F. ARNOLD, Jx., son of Fletcher and Rebecca Jane (Wagle) 
Arnold, was born April 21, 1851. He was reared on his father’s 
furm and attended school until his twentieth year, when he began 
teaching in order to obtain sufticient means to pay fora college 
course. In 1871 he entered McKendree College, near Saint Louis, 
from which he graduated with honors in 1874, after which he taught 
five terms of school. In 1877 he was chosen County Superintendent 
for one year, and was again elected in 1882. In 1876 he married 
Miss Selah Barton, a native of Kentucky, who has borne him two 
children—Edward and Eugene. 

JOHN M. BELL, editor of the Times, at Newton, was born in 
that town in 1858. He received his earlier education at the common 
school, and at the age of fourteen went to Washington, Daviess Com 
Ind., where he attended school as regularly as his health would per- 
mit. The greater part of his education was acquired, however, by 
hard study at home, he being naturally inclined to literature. He 
partially served an apprenticeship with his father at tailoring, but 
in 1872 began to learn printing with A. L. Walker, then editor of 
the Press. In 1879 he went into the Zimes office and worked for 
E. B. Gorell until June, 1882. In 1883 he formed a partnership in 
the Times with John P. Heap, Mr. Bell assuming the position of senior 
editor. In 1878 he married Miss Serinda KE. Dodd, who has borne 
him three children—May, Don and Vernon. 

W. L. BRIDGES is the sixth son of Absalom and Maria 
(Laray) Bridges, and was born in Rockingham County, Va., in 1841. 
At the age of four years he came with his parents to Jasper County, 
and was here reared to manhood. In 1861 he enlisted in Company 
K, Twenty-First Mlinois Infantry, and was ‘shortly afterward chosen 
Orderly Sergeant. He served until September 20, 1863, when he 
was captured at Chickamauga and taken to Richmond, next sent to 
Danville and then to Andersonville, where he was confined fourteen 
months. Absalom Bridges, on first coming to Jasper County, taught 
school, worked as # carpenter, later practiced law, and for some 
years filled the positions of Probate Judge and County Judge. He 
was born in Rockingham County, Va., in 1811, and died in this 
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county in 1860. His brother William, an early settler, helped to 
lay out Jasper County. W. L. Bridges was married, in 1865, to Miss 
L. J. Hayes, daughter of William and Elizabeth (Martin) Hayes, 
natives of Kentucky, and his children are two in numnber—Anna L. 
and Charles A. 

M. K. BUSICK, son of George Tl. and Elizabeth (Byerly) 
Busick, was born in Madison County, Ohio, in 1844, attended school 
until fifteen years old, then came with his father to this State and 
settled ona farm near Parkersburgh. At the age of seventeen (1861), 
he enlisted in the Sixth Illinois Cavalry, and after serving five 
months was captured by the enemy. He was released March 16, 
1863, re-joined his regiment at Memphis, and was appointed Regi- 
mental Quartermaster. At the close of the war he returned to 
Richland County, where his father had located in 1859. In 1864 he 
married Miss Mary Arnold, who died in 1879, leaving two children 
—George A. and Aima May. In 1881 Mr. Busick married Miss 
Clara, daughter of Harrie Edson, and to this marriage was born one 
ehild—Harric (deceased). My. Busick is of Scotch descent from his 
father and Dutch from his mother. [lis futher, George Busick, was 
born in 1823, and died in Richland County in 1871; his mother, born 
in 1825, is still living in Parkersburgh. Her father was a native of 
Pennsylvania and a soldier in 1812. Mr. M. KX. Busick is a Knight 
of Pythias. 

J. M. CATT was born in 1838, in Jasper County, Ill.; was 
reared a farmer, and educatedin the common schools. He enlisted, 
August 2, 1861, in Company K, Thirty-Eighth Illinois Infantry, 
commanded by William ‘PF. Carlin, and served in the Department of 
the Cumberland in the Atlanta campaign, and fought in the battles 
of Fredericktown, Mo., Shiloh, Perryville, Ky., Stone River, Mur- 
freeshoro, Nolensville, Chickamauga, Mission Ridge, Lookout Mount- 
ain, Buzzard’s Roost, Resaca, Pine Mountain, where Rebel General 
Polk was killed; Peach Tree Creek, siege of Atlanta, Bald Knob, 
Marietta, Jonesboro, Lovejoy Station, Nashville and Franklin (where 
ten rebel Generals were killed). After a service of four years and 
seven months he returned home, and in 1868 was joined in marriage 
with Miss Margaret E. Chambers, dunghter of Rev. George and 
Mary (Perey) Chambers. The result of the union was five children, 
viz: Milton C., Flora, Jobe W., Martha E., and Jacob M. He is 
father of two other children by a former marriage—George J. and 
Joseph A. Ifis father, Job Catt, was of German descent, born in 
Pennsylvania, und removed to Ohio in an early day, where he mar- 
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ried Mary Stout, daughter of Joseph Stout. They reared a family 
of nine ehildren, 2s tollows: Marewret, Mary, Jolin, Charles, 
Rachel, Catharine, Josiah, Elizabeth, J. M.; four others, not named, 
died in infancy. Ile was one of the early pioneers of Jasper County 
and wis here when the Indians were yet numerous. 

.M. DAVIS, editor of the AZenfor, at Newton, was born in 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio, in 1847. At the age of seven he came to Ihi- 
nois, and was reared on a farm in McLean County, until fifteen, 
when he removed to town and clerked ina store until 1874 IIe 
then established the Lnquzrer at Le Roy, conducted that journal seven 
years, then came to Newton and issued the first number of the AZen- 
tor, November 3, 1882. It is the only paper of the name in the 
United States, and has been 2 success from the start. In 1880, Mr. 
Davis married Miss Belle Brewer. 

A. A. FRANKE, physician and surgeon, is the son of Dr. John 
G. and Gertrude (Fisher) Franke, and was born in Newton, this 
county, in 1852. He was educated in the schools of Jasper, and at 
Teutopolis, in Effingham County; graduating at the age of sixteen. 
Ue then served as clerk in his father’s drug store in Newton until 
twenty-three, in the meanwhile studying medicine under his father’s 
tutorage. In 1876, he entered the Louisville Medical College, and 
subsequently the Kentucky School of Medicine, from which he grad- 
uated in 1877,and soon after began practice in his native town, 
where he has built up adargeand lucrative practice. In 1880, he mar- 
ried Miss Lizzie P., daughter of Fuller'and Sarah (ILarris) Nigh, early 
settlers of Jasper County. He is the father of one daughter—Clara 
B. His father, Dr. John G. Franke, was a native of Westphalia, 
Prussia, was born February 17, 1817, and died in_this county, Mareh 
15, 1883. 

JAMES KE. FREEMAN is a native of Ohio. He was born in 
1842, in Preble County. While young he went with Ins parents to 
Shelby County, Ind., and came soon after to Jasper County, TH. Tn 
1861, he entered Company Ix, Thirty-Kighth Hlinois Infantry, com- 
manded by Colonel Wilhtam P. Carlin. After his service he attended 
school, in 1864, in Indiana; atter which he served as rulroad agent 
until the fall of 1865. In 1868, he, married Miss Frances Jones, 
daughter of William Jones, who was one of the first settlers in this 
county, und for many years County Recorder, Assessor, Justice of 
the Peace and Supervisor of Wade Township after the township 
was an organization. Mr. Freeman has{four children—Willie I, 
Guy S., Edna, and Lulu. Tis father, Gustavius Freeman, was 4 
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native of Culpepper County, Va., where he was born in 1814. While 
young he removed to Bedford County, that State, and at the age of 
nineteen to Preble County, Ohio, where he married Miss Sarah 
Stover, a native of Shenandoah County, Va. He removed to Shelby 
County, Ind., in an early day, and to Jasper County in 1852, where he 
entered and bought a tract of land containing some 400 acres. He 
reared a family of ten children as follows: George W., Esther E., 
Elizabeth J., Sarah, Janes 1., William TH., Joseph C. (who was a 
soldicr in the late war), Francis M., David P., and Mary J. Mr. 
Freeman owns a firm of 700 acres, and is truly a representative 
farmer. He isa Knight Templar, and is identified with the Demo- 
eralic party. 

GEORGE K. GOSNELL was born in 1827, in [larrison County, 
Ky. When a small boy he was taken by his parents to Rush County, 
Ind., where he was reared to manhood upon his father’s farm. LHe 
was joined in marriage to Miss Sarah Campbell in 1851; 2 native of 
the same county, and born in 1829. A year after marriage they 
came to Jasper County, I1., where he entered 320 acres of land, which 
he improved and on which he now resides. He also owns 240 acres 
of Jand in another tract. The result of his marriage was nine chil- 
dren, as follows: Louisa A., William C., Naney J., Larkin, John, 
Zelda, Mary, Richard, and Susan. The Gosnells are of German 
deseent; both his paternal grandparents, namely, Benjamin and 
Susan (King) Gosnell, being natives of Virginia. Myr. Gosnell is 
the eighth child of his father’s family. Mas. Gosnell’s parents, John 
and Nancy (Townsend) Campbell, were early settlers of Shelby 
County, Ind., and reared a family of eleven children, Mrs. Gosnell 
being the youngest. Mr. Gosnell is an enterprising farmer, and a 
Republican in politics. 

ION. JOHN H. WALLEY, Ex-Judge of the Second Ilinois 


Judicial Circuit, is descended from an old Trish family which traces 


its ancestrial line back to the early history of the United Kingdom. 
His grandparents, on both the maternal and paternal side, were early 
settlers in Virginia, which State was the place of his parents’ birth 
and his own nativity. Judge Ualley was born in Bedford County, 
July 9, 1828. Tis early years were spent upon his father’s planta- 
tion and in the schools of the neighborhood, where he gained the 
rudiments of his education. At the age of twenty-three he entered 
Emory and Henry College, a prominent literary institution of Vir- 
ginia, which graduated him in 1854, with honors. Having adopted 
the law as his profession, he entered the oflice of John Good. Ksq., 
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a prominent attorney of Liberty, as a student. Here the young man 
brought such ability aud industry to the pursnit of his studies that 
he accomplished in one year the course allotted to three, and was 
admitted to the practice of law in 1855, soon after which he removed 
to Lewis County, Mo., where he opened an office and began his life 
work. Dissatisfied with this loeation he removed, in 1856, to Putnam 
County of the same State, where he rapidly achieved an eminent 
success, building up a large and lucrative practice. In 1858 he was 
chosen to represent his county in the State Legislature. At the end 
of his first term the breaking out of the war summoned him to a 
larger and more active sphere, and he tendered his services to his 
Stateasa soldier. He was at once commissioned as Lieutenant-Colonel] 
and assigned to the staff of Gen. John B. Clark, where he served 
with distinction until a year later, when he was detailed by the 
Confederate government as a recruiting officer, with the rank of 
Colonel. He was stationed at Minneapolis, Ala., at Grenada, Miss., 
at Little Rock, Ark., and in southeast Missouri. In this capacity 
his abilities had an ample seope, and he rendered efficient aid to the 
cause he had espoused. He was subsequently called to fill other 
positions of responsibility, the duties of which he discharged with 
fidelity and rare ability. After serving to the end of the struggle 
he came to Jasper County, Hl., and resumed the practice of his pro- 
fession. Ilere, in 1874, he was called by the public voice to repre- 
sent the county in the State Levislature, and was re-elected in 1576. 
Resigning this position in 1877, he accepted an election to the Judi- 
cial bench, 2 position more congenial to his tastes, discharging the 
duties with ereat acceptance and distinguished ability, until an act of 
the legislature of that year caused a change by re-districting. Judge 
Halley was first united in marriage to Miss Lucy Thompson, a daugh- 
ter of John J. and Elizabeth Thompson, of Missouri, by whom he 
had six children. On July 21, 1883, he was next married to Miss 
Annie Iloward Stuart, of Texas, a daughter of Rev. C. B. Stewhng 
D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. Judge Halley 
occupies an enviable position among the brethren of his profession 
in southern I[lnois; is a leading member of the Jasper County bar. 
In politics he is devoted to the principles of the Democratic party. 
He is a Kmeht Templar. 

CAPT. B. W. HARRIS is of Scotch descent. Tis father, Ben- 
jamin Harris, was a native of Albemarle County, Va., and there 
married Miss Elizabeth Ware. He removed to Ohio about 1334, and 
to Jasper County, H1.. in 1836, where he entered some 500 aeres of 
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land, on a part of which the town of Newton is now situated. He 
was widely and favorably known, having served as Justice of the 
Peace for several years, and built the first court house in Newton. 
He made a trip to California, and on his return home died in Jasper 
County, in 1851. His wife died in 1858. His children were as fol- 
lows: Henrietta, Benjamin, Mary, Elizabeth, William, Samuel, B. 
W., Sarah and Joseph. Capt. B. W. Harris was born in Virginia, 
in 1833, and was three years of age when he came to this county, 
where he was reared, and subsequently miurried, in 1853, Miss Julia 
E. Jones, a native of Randolph County, Tll., and born in 1833. The 
result of the union was three children, namely: Winnie, Frank and 
Charlie. Her father, Robert Jones, wasa native of Kentucky, where 
he was born January 11, 1800; he also was an early settler of Jasper 
County, Tl. He married Elizabeth Chastain, who was born in Vir- 
ginia, October 4, 1797, and died in Jasper County, October 19, 1874. 
Mr. Jones died in 1875. Capt. Hurris entered the service in 1861 as 
First Lieutenant of Company Kk, Thirty-Kighth Dlinois Infantry, 
commanded by Col. Carlin, and served until the close of the war, 
leaving the army with the rank of Captain. He assisted in the 
organization of the State inilitia in 1880, and is now Captain of the 
Newton Guards. 

JAMES M. HICKS, son of Ellis and Mary E. (Wilson) Hicks, 
was born in Jasper County, May 30, 1859. Ite attended school at 
the log schoolhouse of his neighborhood until his nineteenth year, 
and there laid the foundation upon whiclr he has since ereeted the 
superstructure of a thorongh education. He began teaching a dis- 
trict school at the age of nineteen, and in the meanwhile attended the 
Normal School at Newton. In 1880 he entéred the Cireuit Clerk’s 
office as assistant to W. G. Williams. lis father, Elias Hicks, was 
born in Kentueky in 1835, and came to Jasper County in 1850, and 
here married the danghter of Joseph and Nancy (Watson) Wilson. 
James M. Hieks is an honored member of the I. O. O. F. 

H. S. HINMAN, M. D., was born in Bartholomew County, Ind., 
in 1847, and is the youngest of eight children born to Hon. T. M. 
and Emily (Jetter) Hinman, natives respectively of Pennsylvania 
and South Carolina. At the age of five he was brought by his par- 
ents to Richland County, Il., where, until 1865, he spent his life on 
a farm with the exeeption of six months passed in the army during 
the summer of 1864. He became proficient in music and proved one 
of the most snecessful teachers in southern THlinois. In 1867 he 
married Miss Rose A. McWilliams, who has borne him the following 
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children—Ulysses G., Rolla P., Hattie B., Pearl T., Ali (deceased 
Lola and Oris B. In the spring of 1867 he began preparing him 
self for his profession, teaching in the meanwhile until 1869. In 
1870 he removed to Olney, took charge of ‘a school in the vicinity 
and read medicine under Dr. E. Bowyer. In 1873-74 he taught the 
Oak Grove school, and in the spring of 187+ took his first course of 
lectures at the College of Physicians and Surgeons at Keokuk, Iowa, 
and on his return taught the graded school at Claremont. In Janu- 
ary, 1875, he formed a partnership with Dr. Battson. He graduated 
in 1878, and in the spring of 1879 he removed to Rose Hill, and in 
1880 to Newton. Ie is a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, an active worker in the Sunday-school and a successful prac- 
titioner. 

THOMAS HUNT, son of John and Elizabeth (Brooks) Hunt, 
natives of Ohio, was born in Montgomery County, Ohio, December 
14, 1827. When a boy he went with his ‘parents to Rush County, 
Ind., where he remained until the age of twenty-one. He married, in 
1849, Miss Lonisa Price, a native of Kentucky, and daughter of John 
and Mary (Cotney) Price, natives of the same State. Soon after 
the marriage they came to Jasper County, where he entered ninety 
acres of land, on which he now resides. Mr. Hunt started out in 
life without a cent, but now owns a farm of 240 acres. He has two 
children, viz.: John M., and Sarah J., wife of Frank Andre, a prom- 
inent young farmer. John Hunt, tather of our subject, was born, 
reared and married in Ohio. He reared the following children, viz.: 
William, James, Thomas, Jane, Ruchel, Amaziah, Milton and Eliza- 
beth. James Hunt, grandfather of Mr. Hunt, was an old Revoln- 
tionary soldier under Gen. Washington. Te was an Englishman, 
while the Brooks family are of Welsh origin. They were among 
the first settlers of Ohio. Mrs. Hunt’s parents were natives of 
Flemiug County, Kentucky. They were married in that State, and 
removed early to Rush County, Ind., when the county was yeta 
wilderness. They reared eleven children, viz.: Elizabeth, William 
T., Benjamin, Louisa, Lydia, Elihu, Elisha, Lucinda, Sarah A. Prank 
and Eliza. UWer mother died in 1848; her father in 1875. 

HALE JOI[INSON, attorney-at-law, was born in 1847 in Tippe- 
canoe County, Ind. He was reareda farmer, recciving his education m 
the common district school and theacademy at Ladoga until eighteen 
years of age, when he went with his parents to Marion County, where 
he taught school in the winter season and worked upon the farm in the 
summer. He began reading law in 1871 with W. Hubbard, of Kin- 
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mundy, Marion County, Il., now of Chicago. After reading for 
three years he was admitted to practice in June, 1875. Soon after 
his permission to practice he located at Altamont, Effingham County, 
where he remained two years. HH» then located in Newton, where 
he is a member of the law firm of Gibson & Johnson, and Shup & 
Johnson in the real estate business. He entered the service in 1864 
as a private, but was discharged after bearing arms six months. He 
married, in 1871, Miss Mary E. Loofbourow, a native of Ohio, born in 
1848, and daughter of Orlando and Frances (Delaney) Loot bourow, 
natives of the same State, of which her grandfather was one of the 
first settlers. The result of this union was five children, viz.: Jesse, 
Frank, May Bell, Fannie and Ruby. John B. Johnson, father of 
our subject, was born in 1821. Ile studied medicine and graduated 
at two colleges, viz-: the Alepthu and Eclectic. He served as a sur- 
geon in the Seventy-Second Indiana Regiment, and has been in con- 
stant practice for thirty-five years. [Le now resides in White County, 
Ark. Mr. Johnson has been highly successful professionally, and 
is conceded to be one of the leading lawyers of Jasper County. 

SIMPSON JOHNSON was born in Trimble County, Ky., in 
1335, and was married in March, 1855, to Barbara Campbell, danghter 
of William and Ellen (Pegs) Campbell, and born in Carroll County, 
Ky., in 1835. Two children were the result of this wnion, viz? 
George W. and Martha. Previous to his marriage he had heen a 
farmer, and for six months a school teacher during the winter; he 
then opened a furniture and hardware store in Newton, continuing 
in the business for eight years; he next engaged in the banking and 
book business, but closed out the banking branch, and is now con- 
ducting a book and instrument trade. He built the opera house at 
Newton—40 fect front and 100 fect deep. Thomas Johnson, father 
of Simpson, was a native of Kentucky and of Swedish descent. He 
married Martha Wilson, who bore him the following children: Simp- 
son, John W., Eliza, Susan, Margaret and Emeline. 

WILLIAM B. JONES was born, in 1837, in Randolph County, 
Nl. He came with his parents to Jasper County in 1849, and was reared 
upon his father’s farm, where he yet resides. He married, November 
22,1860, Miss Anne Rogers, daughter of Marcellus and Dicey (Barret) 
Rogers, natives of Virginia. The fruit of this union was seven chil- 
dren, viz.: Adelaide C., John G., Nellie L., Anna M., Charlie, Marry 
R. and Curtiss. At the breaking out of the Rebellion in 1861, Mr. 
Jones entered the service as a private in Company D, Kighth Hlinois 
Infantry, and served in the Department of the Mississippi under 
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McPherson. Dnring his service he lost a foot by a circular saw 
while sawing timber to repaira road leading from Vicksburg to 
Jackson. His father, Slanghter Jones, was a native of Virginia, 
where he was born in 1802. When young, he left his native State 
to seck his fortune in the West, and while on his way met Lavina 
Kelley, in company with her parents, on their way West from Ken- 
tucky. He subsequently marricd her in Randolph County, Ill. He 
served as a private in the Black Hawk war under his brother Gabriel, 
who was Colonel of a regiment. After the war he entered land 
here, from a warrant issued to him for his services. He continued 
to reside in Jasper County until his death, in 1882, his wife having 
preceded him in 1873. They reared a family of eleven children, 
seven boys and four girls. Mrs. Jones’ father, Rev. Samuel Burret, 
preached in Rush County, Ind., for forty-five ;vears. He married 
Clarissa MeComas, daughter of Col. William MeComas, who served 
in the war of 1812, under []arrison. Mr. Jones is a Republican in 
politics, a Mason, and a member of the Knights of Honor. 

C. D. KENDALL, son of Cyrus and Lucy (Aubrey) Kendall, 
natives of Orange County, Vt., was born in Erie, Penn., where he 
was educated until seventeen, when he eame first to Kane and then 
to Fayette County, where he taught school during the years 1891, 
1859 and 1860; he then moved to Clay County and read law under 
W.W. Bishop, who afterwards defended John D. Lee, in the Mount- 
ain Meadow massacre case, and then wrote «a history of Lee’s life. 
Mr. Kendall was admitted to practice, but before his diploma reached 
him he had enlisted in Company D, Eleventh Missouri Infantry, and 
rapidly rose to be Second Lieutenant, when he was transferred to 
Company K, same regiment. In 1864, he was commissioned Captain 
and afterward detached as Quartermaster on the Staff of General L. 
F. Wnbbard, now Governor of Minnesota. He was wounded at 
Corinth the night of October 5, 1862, and at Nashville, December 16, 
1864. Jannary 22, 1862. he married Miss Rivilla C. Miller, a native 
of Ohio, and daughter of Thomas and Abby (Sparks) Miller, who 
died in 1875, the mother of four children—Harry Frederick, Cyrus 
Don (deceased), Bertie Rivilla (deceased), and Helva Aubrey. In 
1878, the Captain married Mrs. Susie Barnes, daughter of Henry and 
Susan (McCoy) Books, and to thisunion were born Mary Estella and 
Claudia Vere. Captain Kendall, on his return from the war, 
engaged in merchandising a short time at Flora, Il. In 1865, he 
was elected County Clerk of Clay County, and served four years. 
He then engaged in the mereantile trade in Louisville; sold out in 
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1881, und eame to Newton. His grandfather, Frederick Aubrey, was 
asurgeon in the British navy, from which he was discharged on 
account of disability, when he came to America and took part in the 
Revolutionary war. His discharge from the English navy is still in 
the hands of Captain Kendall. 

T. J. MARTIN is a native of Flovd County, Ky., and was born 
February 8, 1823. At the age of fourteen he went to Missouri and 
worked in a tobacco factory; during the Mexican war he served as 
wagon-piister in the army: after the war he came to Paris, Edgar 
Co., Ill., engaged in business, and married Miss Elizabeth Blackburn, 
danghter of Colonel Blackburn, and to this union were born four 
children—Henry W., James B., John W., and William. In 1850, 
Mr. Martin settled in Newton. His second marriage was to Miss 
Mary E. Chittenden, a descendant from one of the oldest families in 
Vermont. Iler great-grandfather, Thomas Chittenden, was the first 
Governor of that State, and her grandfather, Martin Chittenden, was 
elected Governor in 1813, and served several terms. Ireman Chit- 
tenden, father of Mrs. Martin, was the eldest son of Governor Mar- 
tin Chittenden. 

J. H. MAXWELL, physician and surgeon, is of Scotch-Irish 
extraction, and was born in this country December 26, 1835. He 
was educated in the common schools and the Seminary at Paris, I1., 
until sixteen years old, after which he worked on a farm in summer 
and attended school in winter. H[e read medicine for three years 
with Dr. S. York, who was a distinguished surgeon of the Fifty- 
Fourth Nlinois Volunteers, and was assassinated at Charleston in 
1864. In 1865, Mr. Maxwell entered the Ohio Medical College, 
finally graduating in 1871. He entered the army in 1861, as Hos- 
pital Steward in the Thirty-Fighth Illinois Volunteers, and was ad- 
vaneed to the position of Assistant Surgeon. In 1864, he was 
appointed, for meritorious service, surgeon to the Army of the Cum- 
berland, under General Thomas, but declined the office. In 1866, 
he married Miss Mary Hayes, a daughter of William and Elizabeth 
(Martin) Hayes, natives of Kentucky. 

BENJAMIN MILLER was born in 1814, in the State of New 
Jersey. When a small boy he went with his parents to Pennsylva- 
nia, and soon after to Clermont County, Ohio, and from there to 
Haneock County, Ind., where he married, at the age of eighteen, 
Elizabeth Lemay, a native of Virginia, and a daughter of James and 
Naney (Hugeard) Lemay. ‘The result of this union was fifteen chil- 
dren, born in the following order: Nancy C., born January 26, 1833; 
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James <A., December 14, 1834; Abraham, January 30, 1837; Pollie 
J., Januiry 20, 1839; William T., May 24, 1840; Susan C., June 3, 
1842; Hannah A., February 5, 1844; George P., February 15, 1846; 
Henry F., September 17, 1848; John Wesley, September 18, 1850; 
Sarilda E. and Matilda F. (twins), February 13, 1852; Benjamin Je 
April 27, 1854; Theodore, November 9, 1856, and Henry F., January 
5, 1861. Mr. Miller has been twice married; his second marriage 
being to Mary J. Eagleton, of Terre Haute, Ind., daughter of John 
Farr, a native of Pennsylvania, and one of the pioneers of Indiana; 
where both parents died soon after their removal from Pennsylva- 
mia. The result of Mr. Miller’s last marriage was two children, Lucy 
and one that died unnamed. Mr. Miller is widely and favorably 
known throughout the county. He owns a fine, well improved farm, 
the result of his own labor, he having begun life poor. He isa 
Republican and sent two of his sons to the army, namely, William 
and George. 

OGDEN MONELL, son of Robert B. and Parmelia (Squires) 
Monell, was born September 15, 1833, in Chenango County, N. Y. 
When quite young his parents removed to Hudson, Columbia County, 
where he spent his youth. We was carefully educated at Hartford, 
N. Y., and at Stockbridge, Mass., with a view to his entering the 
legal profession. In 1850, Mr. Monell, being of 2 somewhat roving 
disposition, shipped as a sailor on board the ship “ Great Britain,” 
bound from New York to China, véa San Francisco. After a long 
and tedious voyage around Cape Horn, the vessel arrived in San 
Francisco Bay, and the gold excitement being at its full height, the 
whole ship’s company deserted, and engaged in the search for the 
hidden treasure. After an absence of over four years, in which he 
made several voyuges on the Pacific Ocean, he again doubled Cape 
Horn in the whale ship “ Boston,” and landed at New Bedford, Mass. 
After remaining at home a short time he came to Hlinois.and from 
there went to Mimesota, which was then a territory, where he 
acted as Sub-Indian Agent. at the Crow Wing Agency, and was after- 
ward the first Sherif of Crow Wing County, that State. In 1858, 
he returned to Boone County, Il., where, December 25, 1858, he 
was united in marriage with Miss Mary E. Pearsall, a daughter of 
John and Clarinda Pearsall. Two children, George R. and Alber 
P., were the result of the union. In the spring of 1860, he came to 
Jasper County, IL, where, in L861, he was chosen Supervisor of 
North Muddy Township, which oflice he resigned and entered the 
army as First Licutenant of Company F, Eleventh Tlinois Volun- 
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teers, and served until the promulgation of President Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation, when, on his return home, he was ap- 
pointed Deputy Sherif! under Harvey N. Love, after whose death he 
became acting Sheriff! In 1868, he was elected Cireuit Clerk and 
Recorder of the county; was re-elected in 1862. 

DANIEL O'DONNELL, Deputy Sheriff, son of Cornelius and 
Elizabeth (Riley) O’Donnell, natives of Ireland, was born, October, 
1846, in Jasper County. He was reared ona farm and educated in 
the common schools and at Saint Mary’s College, at Teutopolis, 
Effingham County, Ill. After his college course he resumed farming 
until 1865, when he enlisted in Company B, One Hundred and Fifty- 
Vifth [inois Infantry. In 1871, he married Miss Pauline Ponset, 
daughter of Frank Ponsct, natives of Ohio. She died about a year 
after theanniversary of their wedding, and in 1831, he married Amelia 
Shoenlab, daughter of Emil Shoenlab, a native of Indiana. They have 
one child, Alice May. Mr. O'Donnell has served as Deputy Sheriffsince 
1879. lis father was a stone mason, and on coming to this country, 
first found employment on the Capitol at Washington, D.C. He came 
to Jasper County in 1842, and entered 120 acres of wild land near Saint 
Marie, where he continued to reside until his death in January, 1875. 
Amelia Shoenlab’s father, Emil Shoenlab, was a native of Alsace, 
France. When 2 young man he came to Newton, and fora while 
clerked in 2 store. He now resides at Saint Marie, where he is 
engaged in the commission business. 

H. Kk. POWELL, son of John and Frances A. (McComas) Pow- 
ell, natives of Ohio and Virginia, was born in Jasper Conntyrle 
November 12, 1848, was reared a farmer, and was educated in the 
schools at Newton. In 186-4, he enlisted in the One Hundred and 
Forty-Third Illinois Infantry, and served until the close of the war. 
July 11, 1870, he married Miss Dollie A. Thompson, daughter of John 
and Hlizabeth (Sherman) Thoinpson, natives of Virginia, In Novem- 
ber, 1873, Mv. Powell was elected to the oftice of County Clerk; was 
re-elected in 1877, and by virtue of an act of the Legislature, he held 
the office until 1882, when he was again elected. He is the futher 
of four children—Harric, Julia, Hattie and Robert L. 

GILBERT REISNER was born in Jasper County, May 31, 1853. 
He was reared on a farm and cducated in the district school and the 
high school at Newton. He began teaching at the age of eighteen, 
and made it his ocenpation until the death of his father, since which 
he has been superintending the home farm. Te was united in mar- 
riage in 1882, to Miss Mary Harrah, daughter of D. B. Harrah. John 
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C. Reisner, father of Gilbert Reisner, was born in Virginia, Decem- 
ber 19, 1828, and was the son of Jacob Reisner, who fought in the 
wars of Napoleon the Great, crossed the Alps, and was with him at 
Moscow. He was wounded fourteen times, through the effects of 
which he was discharged from the service, and afterwards came to 
America, first settling, it is presumed, in Pennsylvania, from whieh 
State he removed to Virginia, where he married Catharine Burtran, 
a native of Worms, Germany. John C. Reisner was one of the very 
early settlers of Jasper County, a man of the strictest integrity, and 
to whom many went for advice and assistance. He took a deep inter- 
est in the church and Sunday-school, and educational affairs of the 
community in which he lived. He was superintendent of the Sab- 
bath-school for many years, and although a member of the Buptist 
Church, he was instrumental in the organization of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in his neighborhood. He joined the Missionary 
Baptist Church in 1849, and remained a member of the same until 
the time of his death, February 25, 1883. [le married m Jasper 
County, March 29, 1849, Miss Mariana Stevens, a daughter of Uriah 
and Mary (Gilbert) Stevens, natives of Vermont, early settlers of 
Jasper County, and the first to start a farm where the subject of this 
sketch now resides. She died October 29, 1857, leaving two children, 
Gilbert, the’subject of this sketch, and Mary Ann. Jannary 21, 1871, 
Mr. R. married Miss Eunice Stevens, sister of his first wife. Mr. 
Reisner is 2 member of the State Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows. 

FRANK RICHARDSON, farmer and fine stock raiser, of Wade 
Township, son of Nathan and Rebecca (Ruthby) Richardson, was 
born in Warren County, Ohio, in 1840. He was reared to farming, 
and attended the National Normal School at Lebanon, Ohio, where he 
graduated in 1858. He was educated with a view to the medical pro- 
fession, but declining health forbade his entering that profession. 
He was joined in marriage, in 1860, with Miss Esther Weer, daugh- 
ter of Philip and Sarah (Roberts), Weer, soon after which he enlisted 
as a private in Company M, Thirteenth Ohio Cavalry. After serving 
six months, he was chosen First Lieutenant of his Company, in which 
capacity he served with distinction under General Sheridan until the 
close of the war. Having a desire to raise fine stock, he came to Jas- 
per County soon after the close of the war, where he engaged in that 
business. Ile owns a fine farm of 300 acres in Wade Township. Tle 
has had born to him two children—<Annie and Jesse. 

B. F. ROGERS was born in 1857, in Jasper County, Il., where 
he was reared upon his father’s farm, and educated in the district 
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school, and the Normal, at Newton, after which he began teaching. 
His father, Marcellus Rogers, a native of Clarke County, Ohio, was 
born in 1517, was early thrown upon his own resources, and at the age 
of eighteen, he went to Logansport, Ind., where he found employment 
in astore for three years, after which he worked as an apprentice for 
one year at the tailors’ trade. He then went to Lafayette, Ind., where 
he remained two years, after which he made a visit to his native State, 
and later, located at Knightstown, Ind., where, in 1839, he was joined 
In marriage with Dicey Barret, who was born in Virginia, in 1822. 
She was the daughter of Rev. Samuel and Clarissa (M[eComas) Bar- 
ret. After a residence of nearly twenty vears, in Indiana, they came 
to Jasper County, where he bought 100 acres of land, which ho 
improved, and upon which he now resides. In 1861, he entered the 
mmy as Sergeant in the Fifth Mlinois Cavalry, and served three years. 
His father, Henry Rogers, was an carly settler of Clarke County, 
Ohio, where he published the Western Pioneer, the first newspaper 
in that county. THe reared cight children, of whom Marcellus 
Rogers is the only survivor. Mrs. Rogers’ father, Rev. Samuel 
Barret, was one of the settlers of Rush County, as early as 1824. He 
was the pioncer of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in that locality, 
where he preached for forty-five years. He died October 2, 1863, 
lamented by all who knew him in life. The fruit of Mr. Rogers’ 
marriage with Dicey Barret, was eleven children, viz.: Commodore, 
born in 1840; Mary, in 1843; Ann E., in 1844; Charles H., in 1847; 
John E., in 1849; Valeria L., in 1851; Clara, in 1853; Marcellus, in 
1855; Benjamin F., the subject of this sketch, in 1857; Eliza E., in 
1859, and Amelia, in 1861. Both Mr. B. F. Rogers, and father, are 
active Republicans in polities. 


4 % CASPER RUSH was born near New Brunswick, N. J., in 1837. 
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While young, he was taken by his parents to Cincinnati, where he 
was reared and educated until thirteen years of age, when he was 
apprenticed to a confectioner. In 1862, he married Miss Antoinette 
Fluchr, a native of Germany, and born in 1839. The following 
children have succeeded this union: Rosa, Harry, Ida, Walter and 
Leonore. Mr. Rush’s father, also named Casper, came from Ger- 
many about 1830 and bought a farm in New Jersey, but removed to 
Cincinnati on account of the German socicty there, and there died 
When our subject was nine years old. Mr. Rush is one of the fore- 
most business men in Newton. His stock of goods is very large and 
varied, and his trade is proportionately large, and by his social, 
pleasing way of dealing, he has won universal esteem. He is a kind 
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husband, an indulgent father, a gentleman and a much valued citizen. 

FRANK L. SHUP, editor of the Newton Press, was born July 
4, 1854, in Jasper County. He was reared a farmer, and was edu- 
eated in the district school until twenty years of age. At twenty- 
two he began to read law with Brown & Gibson, and was adinitted 
to the bar in June, 1880, at Springfield, soon after which he went to 
Kansas, located at Kingman, and entered into practice with George 
E. Filley. He severed this connection May 31, 1882, returned to 
Newton and took charge of the Press, which he is successfully con- 
ducting. 

JOHN H. SHUP, son of William and Emily (Coffin) Shup, 
was born in Haneock County, Ind., in 1852, but when a child, was 
brought by his parents to Jasper County, where he attended school 
until seventeen years of age, atter which he worked upon his fath- 
er’s farm until twenty-one, when he took a course of study at the 
Normal School of Newton. In 1876, he was appointed deputy 
County Clerk, and served three years. From 1879 to 1881, he en- 
gaged in the real estate business, and then entered upon his present 
vocation of insurance agent for the following first-class companies: 
Burlington, of Iowa, and the Fireman’s Fund and the Union, of 
California, in the counties of Richland, Effingham, Jasper, Crawford, 
Shelby, Cumberland, Clark, Coles, Edgar, Douglas, Champaign and 
Vermillion. In 1877, he married Miss Belle Suyder,a native of Indiana, 
and daughter of David and Sarah (Goodman) Snyder, and to their 
union have been born two children—Clella and Ethel. 

FRANCIS A. STEVENS, druggist, is of Dutch-English ex- 
traction, was born October 8, 1852, in Newton, Jasper County, 
received his early edueation in the common schools and finished at 
Champaign, Ill, after which worked upon his father’s farm until the 
age of twenty-one, at which time he entered the drug business at 
Robinson, Crawtord County, Ill, in company with E. B. Barlow. 
He was joined in marriage in 1878 with Miss Anna Wallace, who 
was born in this county, and is « daughter of W. H. and Hannah 
(Moor) Wallace, natives of Pennsylvania. To this union has been 
born one son— William. Dr. U. G. Stevens, father of our subject, 
was born August 23, 1812, in Canada. While young, he remoyed 
with his parents to Vermont and afterward to Kentucky, where he 
was reared and educated. He had three sisters and two brothers; 
the latter grew to manhood and became physicians. Inan early day 
he came to Champaign County, IIl., where, in 18386, he was joined 
in marriage with Marilla Stanfield, who was born April 8, 1820, i 
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Pennsylvania. The result of the union was as follows: William, 
James B., Uriah L., Serena A., Harmon, Alpheus, Gilbert S., 
Stephen, Francis A., Marilla E., Amelia A. and Charles, ll of whom 
are deceased, except Francis A. (the subject of this sketch), and 
Amelia and Mavilla KE. Dr. Stevens died in November, 18381, and his 
wife in 1877. Mr. Stevens is a Knight Templar, an Odd Fellow, a 
member of the Knights of Honor and of the Ancient Order of 
United Workmen. 

A. J. SPROLE was born in 1827 near the Shenandoah River, 
Page Comnty, Va., where he was reared to farming until twenty-six 
years of age, when he moved to Vigo County, Ind., and later to Jas- 
per County and next to Elgar County, where he worked on a farm 
for three years. Te married Miss Nancy Step in 1858, daughter of 
Michael and Matilda (Yager) Step, natives of Virginia. She died 
in 1860, leaving one child—Michael. Mr. Strole’s second iarriage 
was with Miss Wealthy Line, who was born in Jefferson County, 
Tenn., in 1832—daughter of William D. and Lucinda (Cox) Lane, 
natives of the same State. To them were born seven children, viz.: 
Lucinda V., Charles P., William D., Hiram P., Thomas J., Isanc R. 
and Martha. heir family circle is composed of two other children, 
viz.:Claraand Wealthy J.Dillmore, her orphaned nieces. Jacob Strole, 
father of our subject, was of German descent. He mamied, in Wir 
ginia, Eva Kibler, daughter of Philip and Catharine (Snyder) Kibler. 
They reared to maturity fourteen children. William D. Lane, father 
of Mrs. Strole, was born in Tennessee in 1812, and was the son of 
Isaac and Rebeeea (Scruggs) Lane. They settled in Indiana about 
1835, locating in Union County, near Liberty; he removed to Clark 
County, Ill, in 1865, and to Jasper County in 1879, making his 
home with Mr. Strole, where he died ‘in 1880. Mrs. Strole was 
amoug the first school-teachers in Jasper County, having first taught 
here at Island Grove, before which she taueht in Indiana. Mr. Strole 
is a successful farmer and business man. On his arrival here his 
whole stock in trade consisted of an old horse, saddle and bridle, and 
$25 in money. He now owns a farm of 280 acres, well improved. 
He and wife are both members of the Lutheran Church. 

WILLIAM TRAINOR, Sheriff of Jasper County, was born in 
Pittsburgh, Penn., in 1839, and at the age of five years was brought 
to this county by his father, who died’a year after bis arrival, leav- 
ing « widow and eight children. On the home farm of 200 acres 
William Trainor was reared, alternating the hardships of a frontier 
farm life with brief terms at the neighboring schools. In 1864 he 
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enlisted in Company B, One Hundred and Fifty-Fitth Ilimois Vol- 
untecr Infantry, served as private one month and was then promoted 
to the rank of First Lieutenant and as such served until the close of 
the war. In 1880 he was elected Sheriff, and re-elected in 1882. He 
was united in marriage to Miss Rebecca Bowen, who has borne him 
five children, of whom two only are hving—Emma and William. 
John Trainor, father of onr subject, was born in Ireland, 
and came to America when a young man. He married Jane 
McComas, 2 daughter of William McComas, and to Is marriage 
were born the following children: Thomas, Philip, Peter, Mary, 
Amelia, William, George and James, all of whom are deceased 
excepting Philip and the subject of this sketch. George and James 
died trom the effects of exposure while in the anny. 

G. V. VANDERHOOF was born February 14, 1840, and is the 
son of Henry and Mary (Rhodes) Vanderhoof. Ienry Vanderhoof 
was born in Stark County, Ohio, in 1812, and there married the 
daughter of George Rhodes. Mr. V. came to this county as early 
as 1839, and here his wife died in 1863. In 1861 G. V. Vanderhoof 
entered the army as Virst Sergeant of Company Kk. Thirty-Eighth 
Llinois Infintry, and served nearly five years. He afterward learned 
blacksmithing, which trade he followed until 1879. In 1868 he 
married Miss Mamie Thomas, daughter of Elihu Thomas, a native of 
Indiana. Mr. Vanderhoof is one of the heaviest implement dealers 
in Newton, and has the ageney for the celebrated Minneapolis Twine 
Binder, of which he sells large numbers, as it gives the most general 
satisfaction. 

W. G. WILLIAMS, son of W. G. and Margaret (Xnofl) Wille 
jams, was born in Coshocton County, Ohio, in 1840, and there received 
his early education, and afterward, for three years attended the Wes- 
leyan University at Delaware, Ohio, Dr. ‘Thompson being president 
of the institution snd W. G. Williams Professor of Languages. In 
1859 he came to Jasper County, taught school during the winter of 
1860, and then for eight years practiced dentistry at Vandalia, Il. 
In 1870 he bought and shipped grain at Saint Elmo. and then came 
to Newton and clerked for Fuller Nigh. In 1871 he was appointed 
deputy, under Sheriff Ogden Monell, and served until 1873, when 
Thomias Cooper was appointed to office and under him he served three 
months. In 1874 he was elected Circuit Clerk, was re-elected in 
1876, and has served ever since. In 1865 he married Miss Mary, 
daughter of Ebenezer Copps, one of the first settlers of Illinois, and 
to his union have been born two children—Claudia M.and Paul. Mr. 
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Williams is of Seoteh and Welsh origin. His father was a nephew 
of Col. Williams, and was born January 1, 1801, near Wheeling, Va. 
He was one of the first settlers of Coshocton County, Ohio, and there 
married Miss Margaret. daughter of John Knoff, and born in Sussex 
County, N. J., in 1800. 

A. J. WOODS was born in 1839, in Gibson County, Ind. At 
the uve of five years he came with his parents to Jasper County, 
where he was reared on his father’s farm until the age of twenty, 
when he returned to his native State, and at the beginning of the 
war, 10 1861, enlisted in the Twenty-Fourth Indiana Infantry, com- 
manded by Col. Harvey. He served until 1862, when he was dis- 
charged on account of disability. On lis return he stopped for a 
while at his old home in Indiana, for medical treatment. He mar- 
ried, in 1862, Miss Adelina Garner, a native of Franee. The union 
was blessed with the following children: Andrew F. (deceased), 
Neoma, Lizzie, Willie (deceased) and Octavia. Mr. Woods’ father, 
Dixon Woods, was born in Tennessee, in 1008, and was one of the 
first settlers of Jasper County. He first came with his parents to 
Indiana, where he was reared, and married Miss Margaret Woods, 
the result of the union being as follows: Jane, James, Maria, Eliza- 
beth, John, Patrick, A. J., Joseph, William and Susan. Dixon 
Woods was widely and favorably known throughout the county and 
was familiarly called “Unele Dickey,” by which distinctive name every- 
body in the county knew him. He was of Irish deseent. The Gar- 
ners cnme to Ohio about 1837, and to Jasper County about 1839, 
where they reared a family of five children. 
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WILLOW HILL TOWNSHIP. 


M. ALLISON, farmer, was born in Edwards County, IL, 
in 1839, and is the second son of John and Sarah J. Allison; the first 
anative of Kentucky, and the second of Virginia. Our subjeet 
remained in the county of Edwards until he was ten years old, at 
which time he was removed to Willow Hill Township, which was 
his home until he was nineteen years of age. In August, 1861.he 
enlisted in the Forty-Third Indiana Volunteers, and was engaged in 
battle at Fort Donelson, Island No. 10, Fort Pillow, Memphis, Hel- 
ena, Duvall’s Bluff, Little Rock, and others. After returning to this 
township, he purchased his present farm of 240 acres, now in good 
cultivation. In 1857 he was wedded to Mary Messenger, a native of 
Indiana, which marriage was productive of five children,—John C., 
Sarah J., Mary E., Francis ML, and Milton. Mv. Allison 1s ai ieee 
ligent and grounded Republican, a member of the I. O. O. F. and of 
the G. A. R., and an enterprising and worthy citizen. 

JOHN AUSPACH, firmer, is a native of Decatur County, Ind, 
and is the third son of John and Lydia (Bailey) Auspach. both of 
whom were natives of Ohio. Our subject was born in the vear 1834, 
and when ten years of age removed to Ohio, where he obtained some 
educational training and remained until he was twenty years old; he 
then returned to Decatur County; remained about seven years, and 
purchased his present farm of 220 acres, which is largely improved 
and well cultivated. The consort of John Auspach was Mary J. Park- 
ison, a native of Indiana, by whom he is the father of two ehildren— 
George H.and Marion $. In polities he is allied with the Demo- 
eratic element, and isan enlightened gentleman and a progressive 
citizen. 

Hf. C. BOLLINGER, physician and surgeon, is a native of Ohio, 
was born in 182s, and is the eldest son of John and Barbara (ITiser) 
Bollinger; the former a native of Virginia, the latter of Ohio. DE 
Bollinger was brought up and educated in Licking County, attended 
Granville College, and studied medicine, chiefly at Hartford, Ind. 
When a young man he served in the Mexican war, and was stationed 
on the Rio Grande. Tis first efforts in medical practice were at Bell 
Air, L., whence, atter three years’ experience, he removed to Broek- 
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ville, in this township. In 1859, he bonght the Evermond Mound 
farm, and in 1864, returned to Willow Till, where, except for seven 
years in Hunt City, he has been engaged in practice successtully. 
In 185). he married Mary J. Page, who died in 1856. In 1857, he 
married Maria Rodgers, a native of Jasper County, who also died in 
1876. lis third marriage was with Lonise A. Jones, 2 native of this 
township, the fruition of which union was the following children— 
Homer, Frank, Annetta, Martha E., Jeff, Dora, Clinton and Clyde. 
Dr. Bollinger is a respected citizen and a grounded Democrat. 

Ss. B. BOWMAN, farmer, was born in Montgomery County, 
Ind., in 1844, and is the youngest son of John and Sarah (Loop) Bow- 
man, both natives of Virginia. Our subject was reared and educated 
in Montgomery County. On his twenty-first birthday his father 
died, and he assumed care of the family. In 1863, he enlisted in the 
Forty-Second Indiana Infantry, was sent to Shermin’s command, 
and was through many skirmishes and battles, including Savannah, 
Goldsboro and Fort Fisher; he was twice wounded, and promoted 
to be Major. In 1875, he came to this township and purchased a half 
interest in the Hunt City farm, of which he took charge for three 
years; afterward, he purchased 200 acres near Hunt City, with tim- 
ber and improvements. Te is a member of the A. I. and A. M., of 
the I. O. O. F., and the G. A. R. He was vice-President of the Coun- 
cil of Montgomery County for two years, and President of the Jas- 
per Connty Agricultural Association; he has also been representa- 
tive of many lodges; is a liberal Democrat and a leading citizen. In 
1866, he married Rebecea A. Mills, a native of Indiana; this union 

ras productive of five ehildren—Minnic Bb., Charles M., Cora M., 
Nellie and Washington I. 

WILLIAM J. CHITTENDEN, physician and druggist, wus 
born in Shelbyville, Ind., February 13, 1541, and is the eldest hying 
son of Lyman and Nancy A. (Castator) Chittenden; the former a 
native of Virginia, the latter of Kentucky. When Dr. Chittenden 
was five years old his father abandoned his trade of millwright, com- 
menced farming, and later moved to Hazel Dell, Ill, where our sub- 
ject was educated, and whence he enlisted in 1861, in the Thirty- 
Kighth Tlinois Volunteers. From Camp Butler they went to Pilot 
Knob, Mo., and in 1862, to Pittsburg Landing—a march of 212 miles 
in nine days; then followed the siege of Corinth and the battles of 
Perryville, and Stone River. In 1863, he was discharged, owing to 
an injury to his eyes. In 1864, he recruited a company for guard 
duty at Memphis snd Helena, with which he served as Licutenant. 
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After the war he taught some time; read medicine, formed a part- 
nership with Dr. West, and began practicing. After two years he 
eame to Willow Hill, which he has since made his home and where 
he built up a good practiee; this, however, owing to his ailing vis- 
ion, he was obliged to relinquish, and now devotes Ins time to his 
drug trade, having a fine store and a full stock. In 1870, he married 
Sarah J. McCray, of Henry County, Ind., which nnion was favored 
with four children—Ora, May, Estelle and Bertram. Dr. Chitten- 
den is a Freemason, and Junior Warden of his Lodge; he is also 
post-commander in the G. A. R.; a Republiean, and was chairman of 
the Township Republican Convention and of the Senatorial Con- 
vention in 1882. The Doctor onee obtained a prize in a county pen- 
manship contest. 

EPHRAIM COTTRELL, restaurateur and boarding-house 
keeper, was born in Wills County, IIL, in 1840, and is the fifth son 
of John and Catherine (Arnold) Cottrell, natives respectively of 
Kentueky and Ohio. When Ephraim was ten years old the family 
removed to Livingston County, where he was reared and educated. 
After his father’s death he remained with his mother until 1873, 
when he came to this township, and purehased ninety-seven acres, 
which tract is now largely cultivated. Three years later he exchanged 
his land foran interest in the store of Curtis &© Mason, but soon 
after he resumed farming. In 1881, he commenced his present bus- 
iness; he is adjacent to the depot, and is a suceessful caterer. Myr. 
Cottrell is a member of the A. F. and A. M., and the I. O. O. FI, 
also of the United Brethren Chnreh, and the Demoeratie party. In 
1870, he married Matilda Lord, a native of England. They are the 
parents, by adoption, of one child—Letha. Mr. Cottrell is a worthy 
min and an esteemed citizen. 

ISAAC DEBOW, junior member of the firm of Jones & De- 
bow, owners of the Hunt City Mills, was born in Jasper County, 
Ill., in 1847, and is the second son of Robert and Naomi (Gosnold) 
Debow, natives of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, respectively. 
Grandville Township was the location of our subject’s rearing and 
edueation, where he remained until 1866, when the family purchased 
117 acres in this township, ninety-seven of which are cultivated; 
here he lived until 1869, sinee which he has made several exchanges 
of land. In 1883, in company with Mar. Jones, he built the Haunt 
City Mills, and since they opened their business, in Jime last, the 
sume has steadily increased and promises gloriously. They have 
three “run” of buhrs, and expeet to improve and add to their ma- 
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ehinery. In 1866, he married Cerilda Chapman, a native of Jasper 
County, who died in 1570. Ile next married Sarah M. Parr, a native 
of Marion County, Tid., and is the parent of two children—Hmily 
A. sand Calvin W.) Mr. Debow is 2 Democrat, and an influential 
eitizen. ‘The firm of Jones & Debow are also grain dealers, having 
eharge of the grain house at Hunt City. 

JEREMIAH DOTY, farmer, was born at Willow Hill in 1846, 
and is the youngest son of Daniel and Isabel (Ritter) Doty; the 
former a native of Kentucky, the latter of North Carolina. Daniel 
Doty entered the land now owned by his son, in the early days of 
Illinois. Jerennah Doty was reared, educated and has done business 
in Willow [hill Part of his farm has been platted as town lots, 
known as “ Doty’s Addition,” said farm now containing seventy-five 
acres, all improved and under goodcultivation. In 1805, he married 
Elizabeth Dickey, a native of Indiana, who died within one year, 
and in 1867 he wedded Martha J. Smith, likewise of Indiana, which 
union gave issue to six children—Samuel O., Martha Ie., George F., 
James N., Daniel HL, and Wilham N. Mtv. Doty is a lifelong Dem- 
ocrat, a member of the Predestinarian Baptist Church, and a much 
esteemed citizen. 

W. H. EIDSON, M. D., postmaster at Willow Hill, was born 
in Preble County, Ohio, in 1816, and is the youngest son of Henry 
and Nancy (Buneh) Itidson, natives of Virginia, where they died in 
1846 and 1854, respectively. When about twenty-two, Dr. Eidson 
began to study medicine, under Drs. Lynaweaver & Heltenstine, and 
began practice at twenty-five. Soon after he removed to Indiana, 
and afterward to Marshall, IL, where he practiced dentistry, and later 
moved to Willow Hill, being the second physician in the township, 
where he soon had a successful practice. At the time of war he 
enlisted in the Thirty-Second Hlinois Volunteers, serving at Fort 
Henry, Donelson and Shiloh, and afterward as enrolling officer. [He 
then resumed practice, but from enfeebled health, retired in 1880, 
and gave the business to his son, devoting his time to post-oflice 
duties, having served about one-half of twenty-nine years as post- 
master. Dr. Itidson isa Knight Templar in the Masonie Order, and 
he has been Master of the local Lodge; he is alsoa member of the 
G. A. R., the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, and was Seeretary and 
Direetor of the D., 0. GO. R. RR. He was for three years 
County Commissioner, Justice, four years, later Township Treasurer, 
and has been President of Town Trustees for several years. Le 
was a Democrat, atter 1860 2 Republican, and is now an TIndepend- 
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ent. In ]846, he married Catherine Coflinan, of Maryland, with a 
result of three children—Henry A., Catherine E. and Laura J. 

Hexry A. Emsox, M. D., was born November 9, 1846, at 
Mexico, Ind., and is a son ot Dr. W. H. Eidson. He was reared and 
educated at Willow Till, also taught two terms before becoming of 
age, served as clerk, assisted in the survey of the D., O. & O. RR. RB, 
and afterward engaged in mereantile business andas agent for the rail- 
road company. Having previously read medicine with his father, he 
attended and graduated from Rush Medical College in 13880, and sue- 
ceeded to his father’s practice, to which he has added considerably. 
He belongs to Cooper Lodge, A. F. & A. M., Newton Chapter and 
Gloria Commandery. Le is now Master of Cooper Lodge, and Vice 
Grand in the I. O. O. F. He is independent in polities and an influ- 
ential citizen. Dr. Eidson was married the day after his graduation 
to Anna F. Radelitl, of Ohio, who died December 28, of same yeur. 
In 1882, he married-Miss Mary J. McCartney, of Neoga, Ill. 

JOB FITHIAN, farmer, is a native of this county, was born 
September 7, 1840, and is the eldest son of Glover and Mary (Catt) 
Fithian, the former a native of Ohio, the latter of Indiana. Job 
Fithian was reared near Brockville, and there remained until his 
twenty-first vear. In 1861, he enlisted in the Thirty-Eighth Mlinois 
Infantry, and was engaged at Pilot Knob, Shiloh, siege of Corinth, 
Perryville, Stone River and Chickamauga, where he was wounded 
in the right arm. He afterward re-enlisted, and was in the battles 
of Franklin and Nashville, and after passing through Louisiana and 
Texas, was discharged at Victoria. In 1867, he married Eveline 
Dickey, a native of Indiana, by which nuptials he became the father 
to five children—Albert, Lizzie, George, Davy and an Infant girl. 
Mr. Fithian has severnl times been possessor of the old homestead, 
and now has a farm on Section 30 west, consisting of ninety-six 
aeres, all well improved and being cultivated. Mr. Fithian has long 
been 2 Democrat, but is liberal and intelligent, and stands in the 
foremost rank of citizenship. He isa member of the G. A. R.. and 
has held several township offices. 

E. C. FLINN, attorney-at-law, was born in the year 1815, in 
the State of North Carolina, being the third son of Josiah and Cath- 
erine (Mozer) Flinn, both natives of the “Old North State.” When 
our subject was nine years of age the frmily moved to Greene County, 
Ind., where he attended an old-fashioned subscription school for 
thirty days. In 1855, he was admitted to the har of Greene County, 
under Judge McDonald. In 1861, he removed to Jasper County, 
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Tll., and in 1880, after a State examination, was admitted to the bar 
of that county, where he has since practiced his profession most sue- 
cessfully. Mr. Flinn, in 1844, married Phebe Christenburg, a native 
of Indinna, witha result of one elild, Amanda Holt. Ile has been 
aamember of the Methodist Episcopal Church several years, and was 
Justice of the Peace for tourteen years in Indiana, and has been a 
Republican since the administration of Buehanan. Ma. Flinn is 
wholly a self-made man, and a valued and deserving citizen. 

MM LOGETTINGER, M. D., is a tative of Darke County, Ohio, 
was born in 1858, and is the third son of Henry and Mary (Buff) 
Gettinger, natives respectively of Maryland and Ohio, who moved 
to Sullivan County, Ind., when the Doctor was about six years of 
age, md where he was reared. Ile was eduented at the Union Chris- 
tian College, ut Merom, and subsequently became a student of the 
fclectic Medical Institute of Cincinnati, but evaduated at the Amer- 
ie Medical College of Saint Louis. THis first location was at Annap- 
olis, H1., but soon after came to Lint City, where he has since been 
engaged in a successful practice, and has grounded « flattering repu- 
tation. In 1880, he married Caroline Hoskins, a native of Indiana, 
which union has given birth to one child, Mary J. Dr. Gettinger 
isa member of the IL O. O. F. He has always been a Republican, 
and is an influential and respeeted citizen. 

W. HI. DILIGGINS, deceased farmer and stock-dealer, was a 
native of Boone County, Ky., having been born in 1835. Te was the 
third son of William and Nancy Higgins, supposed to have been 
natives of Kentucky. Our subject was reared in Kentucky until he 
attained his majority, when he emigrated to this township and settled 
on the estate now the property of his heirs. It contained originally 
160 acres of improved land, of which his widow now owns the home 
and 100 acres. October 14, 1875, he married Mary I. Ireland, a 
native of Tlinois, with an issue of one child, James W. By a former 
wife, Margaret Ireland, he was the father of six children, viz.: Dora 
mea Pine), WarveysA., Julins W., Mary F., Orlando \.and John I 
Mr. Wigeins died April 29, 1880. Te was a member of the Masonic 
Order, in politics a Democrat, a prominent farmer and a highly 
respected citizen. 

G. R. HOPPER, farmer, is a native of Hancock County, Ind., 
was born in 1845, and is the eldest child of James and Verlinda 
(Walker) Hopper. Our subject was brought to manhood and edu- 
cated in this township, and afterward bought the farm of his father, 
who now resides at Oblong. ‘This farm comprises 134 acres, all im- 
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proved-and well cultivated, situated in this township, and forty acres 
in Crawford. In 1865, he enlisted in the Thirty-Second I]Nnois 
Volunteers,2and served six months. In politieal matters he has 
always been identified with the Republican party, and is a member of 
the G. A. R. and of the Missionary Baptist Church. In 1866, he 
married Martha J. Hurt. a native of Virginia, who died in 1879. He 
next married Elvira J. Meritt, a native of Indiana. My. Hopper is 
the parent of six children, viz.: James I., Albert W., Francis M., 
Estella V., George W. and Roy A. He is also a valuable and worthy 
Citizen: 

GEORGE W. JONES, senior member of the firm of Jones & 
* Debow, proprietors of the Hunt City Mills, was born in Johnson 
County, Ind., in 1831, and is the third son of Abraham and Mary 
(Parr) Jones, natives respectively of Virginia and Tennessee. Mr. 
Jones was educated at Greenwood, reared in his native county, and 
there remained until twenty years old, at which period he came to 
this county and purchased land in Brockville settlement. He has 
been a resident of Willow Hill ever since, and has been owner of 
rarious farms, in extent from 40 to 380 acres, and now is owner of 
two tarms of 140 and 120 acres respectively, which in the main are 
improved and well situated. My. Jones taught school for ten win- 
ters, and managed a saw-mill for five years. He is a member of the 
Baptist Church, was for four years Justice of the Peace, and has 
held other township offices. He is a Democrat, and one of Willow 
Hill's best citizens. July 11, 1851, he married Rachel Stretcher, a 
native of Ohio. Their family consists of seven children, viz.: John 
E., S¥lman, Tylinan W., William, Otis, Allen and Lilhie. 

J. B. McNAIR, carpenter, was born in 1839 in Rush County, 
Ind., and is the third son of Thomas and Pruda (iXecler) MeNair, 
natives of New York and Indiana, who came to this township when 
our subject was ten years old, and entered over 300 acres of land. 
When J.B. McNair was twenty-two years of age he enlisted in the 
Thirty-Second Mlinois Volunteers, and served at Forts Henry and 
Donelson, the battles of Shiloh, Corinth, LaGrange, Bolivar, siege 
of Vicksburg, and others. At Natchez he re-enlisted, after which 
he was sent up the Ohio and Teunessee rivers, then joined Gen. 
Sherman’s march, appearing in the grand review at Washington, 
and thence going to Leavenworth, where he was discharged, haying 
risen to be Seeond Lieutenant. He was wounded while on march, 
the minie-ball being yet lodged in his face, and from long and arduous 
service his health is permanently broken. Tn 186-4; on the 7th of 
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April, he married Tempa, daughter of Dr. W. H. Ejidson, and native 
of Ohio; they have one child, Daisy Kk. Mr. MeNair is a Past Master 
and Chapter Mason, an Odd Fellow. anda member of the G. A. hk. 
He is a liberal Republican, and an esteemed citizen. 

W. F. MASON, is a native of Livingston County, Il. and 
was born November 20, 1851. His ancestors were Virginians; his 
parents resided in Marshall, T!l., for four years and afterward moved 
to Willow Hill about 1855, where our subject was reared and edu- 
eated. When sixteen years old he began clerking with Haynie, 
Eidson & Co.. at which he continued seven years. In 1874, with 
Henry Curtis, he began business for himself, having a stock of about 
$2,800, and has built up a good and increasing business. Mr. Curtis 
sold his interest, in 1877, to Mr. Cottrell, who in 1878 sold to Mr. 
Mason, who has since managed the business and has a well-sclected 
stock valued at perhaps $6,500. In June, last, he purchased the stock 
of Stewart Bros., invoiced at $4,088, exclusive of the building. Mr. 
Mason’s business has been a steady, growing one, and his eareer has 
been prosperous, with no untoward current except a sate burglary, 
on March 14, 1883. My. Mason is a Republican, a rising merchant, 
and an esteemed citizen. 

J. A. MERRICK, farmer, stock and grain dealer, was born August 
19, 1825, in Petersburg, Ind., where he was reared, educated and 
where he remained until the age of twenty-five years, xt 

‘whieh period he commenced the dry goods trade at Iutsonville, 
Il. In 1868 he came to Willow Hill and purchased 500 acres; he 
also has 280 acres of timber in Indiana and 280 in addition to 
his farming land in this county, besides a partnership in other land. 
Tn 1854 he married Belle G. Huston, a native of THinois, who died in 
1856. Hissecond wife is Lizzie Moore, also a native of Ilinois, and 
he is the parent of four children— William J., Henry L., George M. 
and Tra A. My. Merrick has dealt very largely in stock and in grain 
since he came to this county. When the Whig party became defunet 
he joined the Republican ranks. For four years he was a director of 
the D., O. & O. R. Railroad, and he is a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Mr. Merrick is a leading and influential citizen. 

JOUN MILLER, farmer, is the third son ot James and Nancy 
(Kennedy) Miller, the former anative of Ohio and the latter of Ien- 
tucky. Our subject was born in Crawtord County, Ill., im the year 
1831 and reared in this township, whither his father came in the early 
days. When twenty-four years of age John Miller married Lucy A- 
Ping, a native of Vigo County, Ind., who died in 1863, and in 1865 
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he married his present wife, Elizabeth A. Gold, a native of Tennes- 
see. Mr. Miller is the father of five children—William, Elisha, 
James 1, Mack A. and Redmond. Mr. Miller has bought and 
exchanged a quantity of farms since he entered his first land. His 
present farm comprises 120 acres, the major portion of which is ara- 
ble and productive. My. Miller is a member of that most honorable 
of organizations—Freemasonry; he is a member of the Republican 
party, once having been a Whig, and is a communieant of the Bap- 
tist Church and an enlightened and liberal citizen. 

CAPT. T. K. MILLER, farmer, stock and grain dealer, was born 
July 26, 1826, in Crawford County, Ill, and is the eldest son of 
James and Naney (Kennedy) Miller, natives of Pennsylvania and 
Kentucky respectively. The father of Mrs. Miller was a judge of 
Crawford County for more than twenty years. The father of our 
subject came to Indiana, then a territory, in 1816. When Captain 
Miller was twenty years of age his father died, leaving the family 
in his eave, and in 1849 he entered 120 of the 600 acres that he now 
owns, 300 of which are improved, the land being about equally prai- 
rie and timber, containing, also, stone and stonecoal. For the last 
twenty years he has been engaged in stock dealing, and has likewise 
dealt somewhat in grain. In 1850 he married Mary A. Gould, of 
East Teunessee, which union produced seven children; Ruchel Mur- 
phy, Columbus C., Sherman, Kimball, John, Gilbert and May. In 
1861 My. Miller enlisted in the Fifty-Fourth TI]inois Volunteers, 
of which he was made Lieutenant, and afterward Captain. They 
fought Forrest in Tennessee, at the siege of Vicksburg. drove Price 
out of service, and remained in that department until 1865, when he 
resigned, having served three years. In politics he has been Whig, 
Abolitionist and Republican. Te is a member of the Baptist Church 
and Gf tite Gee 

WILLIAM H. MUCHMORE, farmer, is a native of Hamilton 
County, Ohio, was born in 1836, and is the eldest son of Benjamin 
P. and Louise (Robison) Muchmore, both natives of Ohio. The par- 
ents of our subject removed to Indiana when he was young, and in 
that State he received his rearing and education. After he was four- 
teen years of age he removed to Crawford County, Ill., where he 
remained until he was of age, and purchased ninety acres of land, 
which contains some improvements, and sixty of which are under 
good cultivation. In 1857 he married Eliza Ireland, a native of Jas- 
per County, which marriage gave being to six children—James; 
William, Leonard, Alvia, Savana and Lillie. Mar. Muechmore is a 
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member of the Masonic Fraternity and of the G. A. R. He is also 
a grounded Republican, from which principles he never deviates 
except in county elections, and he isa viluable citizen. 

WILLIAM GC. PARKS, hotel and bourding-house keeper, was 
born July 1, 1837; in Breekinridge County, Ky., snd is the third son 
of Seth and Mary (McCoy) Parks, natives respectively of New York 
and Virginia. He was reared and educated in Kentucky, remaining 
there until about twenty-four years of age, and worked at furming. 
There he attended Eldorado Seminary and taught two terms 
of sehool. In 1863 he enlisted in the Thirty-Fifth Kentucky 
(Mounted) Infantry, which was employed in protecting citizens from 
guerilla raids; he was Orderly Sergeant, and discharged in 1564. 
In April, 1865, he removed to Willow Till Township and purchased 
120 acres. May 27 1866, he married Amanda Layman, a native of 
Kentucky. She dicd May 2, 1883, leaving three children—Ada, 
Lorena and Bertha. In November, [881, he came to Hunt City, and 
built his present place of business, which is now a first-class hotel, 
of which Mv. Parks is the genial host and hberal caterer. He is a 
member of the Masonic Order, of the G. A. R.and of the Presbyterian 
Church. He is politically a Republican, and has held nurious town- 
ship offices. 

E. W. PARKS, railroad and express agent, also dealer in grain, 
was born in Kentneky, in 1845, and is the youngest son of Seth and 
Mary (McCoy) Parks. - E. W. Parks was reared until his twentieth 
year, in Breckinridge County, Ky. Ie then purchased a farm in this 
township, which he managed eleven years; it contained 120acres, null 
cultivated and improved. This he exchanged for a store in Hunt 
City, having a $3,000 stock, in whieh he continued until 1881, when 
he lost, by fire, everything except an insurance of $2,000, after which 
he built the building now occupied by T. H. Week. November 26, 
1868, he married Miss Elizabeth Clemens, a nitive/of Kentucky, with 
a result of two children—Jesse E. and Clande. Mr. Parks there- 
after engaged in the grain trade,in which he has since been wn operator. 
Since the establishment of the D. & O. R. R. he has been its ticket 
und express agent, and his son, Jesse I., a telegraph operator. Mr. 
Pare a Member of the L. O. O. BF, of the Presbyterian Church, 
and was postmaster of Hunt City from the time he entered business 
until July, 1883. In politics he is independent, with a Jeaning 
toward the Democrats, and an enterprising and valuable citizen. 

I. B. PARR, farmer, is a native of Shelby County, Ind., nnd was 
born in 1830. He is the youngest son of Matthias and Sarah C. (Kim- 
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ball) Parr, the first a native of North Carolina, and the latter of Ten- 
nessee. Our subject was reared, educated, and found a home in John- 
son County, Ind., until he was twenty-three years ofage, and at this 
period he purchased Ins farm of 250 acres. In 1849, he married Mary 
A. Stretcher, a native of Ohio, and his second wife was Mrs. Sarah 
Stretcher, a native of Virginia. He is the parent of six children— 
John E., Sarah M., Matthias B., Armilda J., Thomas J. and Willet 
L. Mar. Parr has taught in all twenty terms, and has held several 
township offices. He is politically a Democrat, religiously a mem- 
ber of the Predestinarian Baptist Church, and socially an upright and 
deserving citizen. 

M. H. PERRIN, carpenter and Justice of the Peace. was born in 
1838, in Breckinridge County, Ky., and is the youngest son of Will- 
iam and Sally D. (Hardin) Perrin, natives of Virginia and Kentucky. 
William Perrin lived to be nearly cighty-five years of age. M. H. 
Perrin remained at his home in Breckinridge County, Ky., until 1564, 
when, having learned the carpenters’ trade, he came to Willow Wall, 
where, except for a period of two years at Mattoon, he has remained 
and pursued his calling. In addition to the trade, he has contracted 
suceessfully, and employs constantly from one to six men. Ie is the 
only contractor in the place, and has increased his trade from year to 
year. In 1866, he married Missouri Cooper, a native of Ohio (who 
was so named by the editor of the Cincinnati Lnqgudrer; her sister 
was also named by the said party, Virginia), with an issue of three 
children—Ida, Washington MeL. and Henry KX. Ma. Perrin isa mem- 
ber of the Masonicand Odd Fellow fraternities, in which he has held 
the chief offices. He is also a member of the Mutual Aid Associa- 
tion of Galesburg, and the Good Templars. He is a firm Democrat, 
and acted as Justice for two years. 

J. R. REESE, farmer, was born in Pennsylvania, in 1843, and 
is the second son of Elias and Mary (Harding) Reese, natives of Penn- 
sylvanit. Excepting an absence of three years in Virginia, onr sub- 
ject was reared and educated in Lycoming County, Penn., from which 
point he emigrated to this State and purchased the Evermond Mound 
Farm, on which he has since resided. This property is peculiar and 
superior, lying high, and commanding a fine view of the surrounding 
landscape. The base of the land is red and white sand, covered with 
a stratum of fine walnut loam. It embraces between 100 and 200 
acres, and is nearly all improved and cultivated. In 1862, Mr. Reese 
enlisted in the One Hundred and Thirty-Second Regiment Pennsyl- 

ranit Volunteers, and at once moved to Arlington Heights, thenee 
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to Fredericksburg, South Mountain, Harper's Ferry, Warrenton and 
Chancellorsville, where he was captured, confined at Belle Isle, and 
later, exchanged and discharged. In 1868, he married Mary J. Moore, 
of Hutsonville, Il)., which marriage was productive of three children— 
George’ L., Maggie B. and Ralph I. My. Reese is a firm Republican, 
a member of the G. A. R., and of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
His father was once owner of a farm adjoining the battle-field of Bull 
Run. 

HUGII F. SANDERS, farmer, was born in Orange County, Ind., 
in the year 1850, and is the fifth child in the family of Wright and 
Elizabeth (Asheratt) Sanders, the former a native of Indiana, and 
the latter of Kentucky. Our subject found a home, education and 


. training, in Orange County. until he attained the age of seventeen, 


whereupon he came to this township, and in 1876, purehased his pres- 
ent farm of 116 acres, partly improved and cultivated. In 1870, he 
married Mary E. Downey, a native of Indiana, who died in 1876. His 
second marriage was with Susan E. Shater, a native of Tinois. He 
is the parent of two children—Lydia M. and Daisy A. Mr. Sanders 
is a grounded Democrat, a consistent member of the Baptist Church, 
an esteemed member of the I. O. O. F., and one of Willow Hill’s 
reliable and efficient citizens. 

G. M. SELBY, farmer, isa native of Rush County, Ind., was born 
in 1830, and is the eldest living son of Hasty and Richel (Johnson } 
Selby, the former a native of Maryland, the latter of Kentucky. Mar. 
Selby was reared at home until his majority, when he went to Clin- 
ton County for three years, after which he returned to Willow Ill, 
and one year later purchased his present farm, which contains 150 
acres, the greater portion of which is well cultivated and improved. 
In 1851, he married Hester A. Baker, a native of Indiana, who left 
the world jn 1858. [eafterward married Elizabeth Stewart, a native 
of Shelby County, Ind. Mr. Selby is the parent of five children 
Viola, Ann E. and John (twins), and Alvin and Calvin (twins). In 
politics Mr. Selby has always voted with the Democratic party, and 
has held several township offices. [Je isa member of the Odd Fel- 
lows fraternity, and is among the township's leading citizens. 

FREDERICK A. SEMPSROYY, fiamer, is a native of Germany, 
was born in the year 1829, and is the eldest son of Diedrich and 
Anna Sempsrott, likewise natives of Germany. Frederick received 
his schooling and home training in Germany, where he remained 
until he was seventeen years of age, at which period he removed to 
America, settled in the commonwealth of Indiana, and lived there 
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five or six vears. In 1862, he removed to his present location, which 
embraces 215 aeres of land, well improved and mostly cultivated. 
In 1842, he was joined in matrimony to Anna Steinforth, a native 
of Germany; this union has given being to seven children, viz.: 
Charles, Henry. Carrie, Lizzie, Anna,} William und John. Mr. 
Sempsrott is and has been long identitied with the principles of the 
Republican party, and is a useful and respected citizen. 

MILTON SIMS, farmer, was born in Kentucky in 1825, and is 
the second son of ee and Lucinda (Hudson) Sims, both natives 
of Kentucky. Milton was a resident of the commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky until his Satna year, When the family moved to Rush 
County, Ind., und about seven years later he entered his present farm 
of 240 acres, nearly all of which is in good cultivation, and with 
commodious buildings. In 1849, he married Priscilla Harleu, of 
Jasper County, who died in 1859, leaving eight children, viz. Mar- 
tha A. (Johnson), William, Marion, Richard, Ida, Georgia A., Norah 
L. and Docia L. My. Sims afterward married Siu ah (Ireland) 
Mitchell, a native of Indiana. Mr. Sims was in former times : 
Whig, but since the decline of that party has been identified with 
the Democrats. Ile has been Snpervisor, and held other offices in 
the township; he is an enterprising citizen, and a member of the 
Baptist Church. 

S.C. STEWART, proprictor of Willow Hill Mills, is a native 
of Ohio and was born in February, 1825. [His parents, John and 
Mary Stewart, have traced their lineage backward for about 200 
years; they descended from the Anneke Jans, Bogardus and Weber 
families; the last of the Webers al been supposed to he 2 
ervand-danghter of ting William IV. Mr. Stewart has a complete 
chart of these families. The father of our subject lived for a period 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio and Kentucky. S.C. Stewart passed his life 
until his thirtieth year in Shelby County, Ind., working as a farmer 
and ina suw-mnill. In 1877, he purchased the Willow Till Mills, at 
that dime the only mills existing in the township: he has two run 
of buhrs, and does a large business. Tu 1862, he married Mary Teast, 
a native of Washineton County, HL, who died thirteen years subse- 
quently. In 1878, he married Elizabeth Stewart, of Indiana. Ie is 
the parent of two children. James R. and Lewis C. Mr. Stewart is 
a Democrat, a member of the Baptist Church, and a reliable, respected 
citizen. 

HENRY STEWART, senior of the firm of Stewart Bros., 
Ifunt City, was born in this township in 1856, being the eldest son 
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of James and Elizabeth (Jones) Stewart, both natives of Shelby 
County, Ind., where our subject was reared and educated, and worked 
until of age, at which time he, in alhanee with his brother, bought 
the Willow Flill Mills, and afterward had a store which was broken 
up by burglars, who took from them $1,800, and thus compelled 
them to sell their stock. Not discouraged, however, they pressed for- 
ward and have now a fine store and large stock, valued at $3,000, 
besides a building worth $1,500, with a steadily growing trade. Mh. 
Stewart isa member of the Masonic and Odd Fellow fraternities. 
He is a Democrat, and a very promising young man. 

ISATAL STEWART, junior of the firm of Stewart Bros., was 
also born in this township in 1857, where he was reared and educated 
until the age of eighteen, when he began business with his brother 
at Willow Hill. Mr. Stewart is 2 member of the A. F. & A. M. and 
1.0. O. F. He has been Township Collector and Clerk, the former 
of which offices he is now filling, and the money taken by the above 
related burglary being the funds of the township. In July last, he 
was made postmaster at Hunt City, and has always been identified 
with the Democratic party. Mr. Isaiah Stewart is a young gentle- 
man having a strongly hopeful prospect; he is chorister of the Wil- 
low Till Sunday-school, and promiment in good example. 

W. J. SWOPE, grain and stock dealer, was born in Greentield,. 
Ind., in the vear 1846, and is the only son of Maun and Eliza JJ. 
(Chamberlain) Swope, the formera native of Pennsylvania, the latter 
of Kentucky. In 1858, after his father’s death, the family moved 
to Prairie City, I]l., where he obtained schooling and remained until 
of age, when he began the grocery, later the lyery business, and 
some time after was in the merchandise trade at Grandville for four 
years. When the railroad was through to Willow Till he com- 
menced stock buying and grain dealing, and this has since engaged 
his attention. Mr. Swope, in 1866, married Emma J. Dare, a native 
of Shelby County, Ind., the result of which union was six children, 
viz.: Luna, Lee, Nellie, Lady, Birdie and an infant. Ma. Swope is 
& member of the A., F. & A. M., also of the I. O. O. F-., of which he 
has taken all the degrees, and has been representative and deputy of 
the lodge, and was its first Noble Grand. He is a Democrat, has 
been Justice of the Peace for the last six years, and is one of Wil- 
low Hill’s most prominent citizens. 

pea. TERMUNE, civil engineer of the T., T. & R. G. Railway, 
is a native of Dearborn County, Ind., was born in 1850, and is the 
eldest son of John S. and Mary A. (Cheek) Terhune, the former a 
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native of Kentucky, and the latter of Indiana. Johns. Terhune was 
an old settler and carpenter, and a soldier of the Thirty-Second Lli- 
nois Regiment. He received an injury from a gunboat at Pittsburg 
Landing: was thereby disabled and sent to hospitals at Vincennes and 
Evansville, from which he was discharged. He was a member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, as areall of the family. He died in 
1877. and his widow and two daughters are residing on the place. 
A. C. Terhune was brought to Willow [ll when seven years of age, 
and here he received his education and training. Ie commenced 
yailroading in 1872, with the D., O. & O. R., then on the5., E. GS. IE. 
(now the 1. & I. 8. G), and is now with the T., T. & R. G. Railway. 
Mr. Terhune is 8 member of the A., I. & A. M., and in polities is a 
thorough Republican, as well as an enterprising and well-regarded 
citizen. 

Pp. A. TERHUNE, merchant, was born in Deeatur County, Ind., 
in 1844, and is the eldest son of James B. and Martha M. (Coff) Ter- 
hune, the former a native of Kentucky, the latter of Indiana. When 
our subject was about fourteen years of age, his parents moved to Wil- 
low Hill Township, where he was reared and educated. Except one 
year’s traveling in Kansas and Missouri, he was at home, and worked 
on the furm until his twenty-seventh year. In association with his 
brother, he bought John Watt’s stock of goods, which he sold after- 
wards toa younger brother. Hethen farmed for about ayear, after 
which he bought a $525 stock of goods at Newton, but soon moved 
therewith to his present building, where his stock has increased, and 
his business has prospered, the former aggreeating $4,000, and the lat- 
ter being one of the best of the neighborhood. Tle also handles grain. 
Mr. ‘Terhune is a Royal Arch Mason, and has been Master of Cooper 
Lodge. []e is also a member of the I. O. O. FE. In 1876, he was a 
sandidate for Cireuit Clerk by the Republicans, to which party he has 
always been allied, and is one of the most enterprising and popular 
citizens. In 1872, Mr. Terhune marvied Cyrena Dearnes, a native of 
Mount Pleasant, Ohio 
James A. 

WILLEAM T. WALT is a native of Bowling Green, Ky), 
born in the year 1844, and is the eldest son of Fideler N., aud Hen- 
rielta Watt, both natives of Kentucky. William T. Watt lett his 
native town of Bowling Green, when cighteen years of ange. He then 
traveled through the South as far as Galveston, and upward as far 
as Lakes Superior and Michigan, on a tour of pleasure. In 1876, he 
imuried Alsey KX. Jared, a widow,and a native of Kentucky, who 
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had two children by her former husband—Cordelia and Wilbert. 
Mr. Watt, our subject, has but one child—Bernice. JJis present 
farm and home, comprise in area eighty-one and a half acres, all of 
which are under cultivation and fair improvement. Heis a member of 
the great Masonic Fraternity, of the L O. O. F., of the Grange, and of 
the Presbyterian Chureh. Politically, he is a stanch and intelligent 
Republican, and one of the most enterprising and valued citizens. 

JESSE WAY is a native of Orange County, Ind., was born in 
1838, and is the eldest son of Anderson and Lenna (Voris) Way, the 
former a native of North Carolina, and the latter of Indiana. Jesse was 
reared in his native county, and there remained until he reached his 
najority, when he began, and continued farming for himself until 
1874, and then came to this township and purchased his present farm 
of 150 acres. In 1858, he married Fanny Sanders, a native of Orange 
County, a union sanctified by six children—Amanda C. (LLolt), Eliza 
F. (Price), Wilson 1, John A., Rosa B. and Willian H. Mir. Way is 
a member ot the Masonic Fraternity, also of the Odd Fellows and of 
the Baptist Church. He has held several township offices. MO. Way 
is a constant and conscientious Democrat, and is to be regarded as 
one of the foremost citizens of the township of Willow Hill. 

T. H. WECK, merchant, was born in the State of Ohio, and in 
the year 1851. He is the eldest son of Michael and Julia A. (Booser) 
Week, both natives of Maryland, who came to Crawford County 
when the subject of this sketch was six years old, which location con- 
tinued to be his home until he was about twenty-three years old, when 
his father died, and he took the manrgement of the farm until January, 
1883, when he bought his present stock of dry goods, groceries, boots 
and shoes, grain, fowls, ete. Lis storeroom is one of the best in the 
township, and he has a well-chosen stock and a fast-growing trade. 
In the grain trade My. EE. W. Parks is associated with him as partner. 
Mr. Weck, in 1874, married Tempa Wright, a native of Jasper 
County, with an issue of three children—Mageie, Ida and Susie. Mr. 
Weck is a long-standing Republican, a good business man, a worthy 
citizen, anda member of the New Light Church. 

THOMAS J. WISEMAN was born at Cincinnati in 1824, and 
is the eldest son of Judge John A., and Mary (Harrison) Wiseman, 
natives of Philadelphia and Cincinnati respectively. Judge John A. 
Wiseman was once Mayor of Cincinnati, and, with his father, was 
one of the first settlers of that city. Mrs. Wiseman was a relative 
of General Harrison. Thomas J. was reared and schooled in Cincin- 
nati, where, at the age of fourteen he commenced the carpenters’ 
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irade, and after his apprenticeship began business for himself, which 
he continued until 1850, when he was appointed auction inspector, 
remaining such until the office was abolished, three years later, 
whereupon he was given a clerkship in the Legislature, and atter- 
ward made editor of the Democratic organ, ZFagesblatt. He after- 
ward farmed until 1865, when he purchased his place in this town- 
ship, consisting of 300 acres, nearly all of which is cultivated and 
improved. In 1848, he married Mary Remlinger, a native of Cheviot, 
Ohio. They are the parents of seven children, viz., John, Iemma, 
George, Wilham L., Lotta, Edward and Uarry. Mr. Wiseman is a 
man of broad and independent thought, as well as intelligent action. 
He is a Hiberal Democrat and prominent citizen. 
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ADRIAN F. ATEN, son of Aaron M. and Margaret (Demott) 

Aten, was born in Preble County, Ohio, on May 25, 1820. The par- 

ents were born in Henry County, Ky., and were very early settlers 

of Preble County, Ohio, but in 1839 the father sold his land and 

bought a farm in Johnson County, Ind., to which he soon after 

moved. Onur subject attended school in the pioneer schoolhouse and 

worked on his father’s farm during his carly youth. He remained on 

the farm umtil 1857. On December 25, 1845, he married Catharine, 

daughter of Henry Byers, of Johnson County, Ind. Ten children 

were born to them, nine of whom are living, viz: Aaron M., Kliza- 

beth, Henry B. S., Margaret, Florence, Williany D., Orion Gs 

J. Franklin and Theodore. In 1857 he sold out and came to Crooked 

/ Creek Township, Jasper County, and purchased and settled on 328 

aeres in Section 6, with some improvements. He has now 540 aeres 

in this township, nearly all of which is under cultivation. In 1870 

he built a fine frame house. Lc is a general farmer, and raises some 

stock. In politics he is a Republican, and he and his wife are both 

members of the Presbyterian Church. ‘The couple have just returned 

from the sixty-seventh anniversary of the marriage of the wife’s 

brother, who resides in Johnson County, Ind. On this oceasion 

there were gathered together more than 500 of the family con- 
nections. 

AMOS BARTLEY, son of John P. and Charity (Lawson) Bart- 
ley, was born in Adams County, Ohio, on Mag 16, 1825,euncd at four 
yerrs of age moved with his father to Shelby County, Ind., where he 
worked on a farm. He went to school about three months in the 
| year and labored on a farm the remainder of each year, until, in 1850, 
. he went by the overland route to California, being six months on the 
| road. While there he worked at farming and mining, but in 1853 

he returned East and settled in Jasper County, Ill., locating on 160 
| acres of land in Willow Hill Township, which his father had entered 
in an early day. While there he was married to Nancy, daughter of 
| Aaron Ifarlan, of Jasper County. Three children, all deceased, were 
) born to them. Ilis wife also died, in 1861. Tle was next married on 
February 3, 1864, to Melinda, daughter of Harris and Margaret 
(Thompson) Tyner. Mrs. B. has borne her husband three children, 
two of whom are living, viz: Annie and Benjamin F.  Atter his 
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marriage he located for a short time on his farm near Newton, and, 
in 1865, he sold out and moved to Crooked Creek Township and pur- 
chased 200 acres in Section 26, which farm he has well improved and 
on which he now resides. In politics he isa Democrat of liberal 
views. He and his wife are members of the Baptist Church. 

GEORGE D. BRIGGS, son of James HI. and Elizabeth (TLud- 
dleston) Briggs, was born in North Carolina, April 10, 1837. Aa 
the age of two years he was taken by his parents to Tennessce, where 
he attended school and worked in a tobacco fuetory until 1852. when 
his parents died. He then found his way to Coles County, H1., w here 
he learned carpentering, at which he worked until 1859; he next 
peddled dry goods until December, 1861, when he eniiied in Com- 
pany KX, Sixty-Third Illinois Volunteer Infantry. While out for- 
aging he accidentally broke his leg, which led to his discharge in 
Nie 1862, on uceount of disability. After recovery he worked 
on a farm until 1864, then came to Jasper County and engaged in 
the manufacture of tobacco. May 1, 1866, he married Rhu Ge 
daughter of John Rice, of this county. He has seven clildren liv- 
ing—Charles H., Laura, Bessie, Bert and Pearl (twins), Harrie and 
Alta. Mr. Brigos built the first house at Hidalgo, of which town 
his wife was appointed postmistress, September 1, 1879. He is a 
Republiean in politics, and a member ot the Rose ITill Post, No. 158, 
G. A. R. 

NATHAN BROOKS, son of Isaac and Patience (Spencer) 
Brooks, was born in Rush County, Ind., in August, 1833, sand when 
about six years of age was brought to this township by his father. 
Here he attended Miho and worked on the home farm until the 
breaking out of the war, when he enlisted, August 14, 1861, in 
Company II, Thirty-Eighth Tlinois Volunteer Inft wine Soon atter 
enlistment he was bails ill, and on that account was discharged 
in 1862, when he returned home, and after his recovery again went 
to work on the home farm. January 13, 1867, he married Mary Is. 
Cummins, the daughter of John and Eliza (xibler) Cummins, who 

“ame to Crooked Creek Tow nship in 1838. There have been five 
children born to this uwnion—Emma E., Ida. Laura, John W. and 
William Daniel. Mr. Brooks owns 120 acres on Section 20, and is 
a general farmer. In politics he is a Republican. 

ROBERT LH. BROWN, son of John D. and Elizabeth (Brown) 
Brown, was born in Shelby County, Ind., September 13, 1544. John 
D. Brown was a farmer and wagon-maker, and when not at school 
Robert I. worked on the farm or in the shop. The father died in 
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1861, and the support of the mother fell to a great extent upon our 
subject. But the war broke out and he enlisted, October 21, 1862, 
in the Twenty-Second Indiana Volunteer Battery. Tle was at Ken- 
esaw Mountain, in front of Atliunta, at Franklin and Nashville, 
and in all the engagements in which his battery took part. He was 
discharged July 8 1865, and returned to the support of his mother. 
In 1872 he came to this county, farmed about eight years, and then 
bought out a general stock of merchandise at Harrisburg, this town- 
ship, and traded until 1880, when he sold out to take a needed rest. 
He is still unmarried, and devotes his time and means to the care of 
his mother. Heis a eharter member of Rose Hill Post, No. 158, 
G. A. R., and his mother isa member of the Baptist Chureh, which 
he also attends. 

MITCHELL T. BRUSTER was born in Grayson County, Ky., 
Mareh 1, 1829, and is the son of Thomas and Martha (Jeffers) 
Bruster, natives of Virginia. About 1835 the fmily moved to Coles 
County, IL, where oursubject attended a pioneer school, and assisted 
on the home farm until the spring of 1847, when he enlisted in 
Company G, Eighth Ilinois Volunteer Infantry. for the war with 
Mexico, and served three yeurs. Next he passed about seven years 
in and xnbout the lead mines at Mineral Point, Wis., and elsewhere, 
and then returned to his father’s farm. May 1, 1857, he married 
Kliza J. Baker, who was born in Virginia, December 15, 1833, and 
eame with her parents, Jacob and Mary (ldinon) Baker, to Coles 
County, this State, in 1852. Vo their marriage five children were 
born—Jerome, John W., Martha J., Jacob C. and George C. Of 
iiese Martha J. and George C. alone survive. Mr. Bruster 
remained in Coles County, working at saw-milling, until 1868, when 
he eame to this township and purchased eighty acres of land on See 
tion 32, to which he has since added forty acres; he resides in the 
village of Rose Hill, is the only survivor of Company G, and is 
thought to be the only survivor of the Mexican War in the county. 
His grandfather Jeffers was killed in the Revolutionary War, as 
was his wite’s grand uncle, Samuel Edmon. May. Bruster is a Dem- 
oerat, and he and wife are members of the United Brethren Church, 
in which he has served as Steward, Trustee and Sunday-school 
superintendent. 

AMOS P. CALDWELIE, son of Andrew and Sena (Sharp) Cald- 
well, natives of Virginia and North Carolina, was born November 
26, 1839, in Clark County, Ill. Three days after his birth his mother 
died, and at the age of five years he lost his father. He then lived 
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with an aunt, Jane Lowell, who sent him to school until he was six- 
teen years of age, when she died. He then went to live with his 
aunt Rebeeca Goodman, in Vigo County, Ind., where he worked on 
a farm until the breaking out of the war, when he enlisted in Com- 
pany Hy eleventh Indiana, three months’ service, and fought at Rom- 
ney, Va. After his discharge he immediately joined Company L, 
Fifth MWinois Cavalry, for three years’ service. Ile tought at Pilot 
Knob, Batesville and elena, Ark., and at Vicksburg. At the last 
place, he was captured by the enemy, and contined in Libby Prison 
eight months, when he was exchanged. Tle was then with Sherman 
from Vicksbure to Meridian, and was discharged in 1864. He worked 
at various points awhile and then settled on forty acres, well im- 
proved, in this township. May 2, 1867, he married Rebecea J. Here 
dricks, the danghter of Isaac H. and Naney (Connor) Hendricks. 
They have had four children—Albert H., Edwin H., Lula (deceased) 
and Charles. Mr. Caldwell is a Mason and a member of the G. A. 
R. Isane UL Hendricks is the son of Samuel and Mary (Taylor) 
Hendricks, was born in Belmont County, Ohio, February 22, 1823, 
married Nancy Connor January 30, 1845, and eame to this township 
in 1857; his wite died September 19, 1881, since when Mr. snd Mrs. 
Caldwell have resided at, his house. 

JOSEPIL COAD, son of Joseph and Mary Coad, was born in 
England in 1813, was reared on the home farm, and at the death of 
lis father, in 1841,ecame to America, located in Montgomery County, 
Ohio, worked in a distillery three years, then went to Greenville 
Falls, Miami County, and followed the sume business. .April5, 1847, 
he married Mary A. Reisner, born in Augusta County, Va., im 1S24, 
and daughter of John J. and Mary C. Reisner, natives of Germany. 
In 1850, Mr. Coad brought his faanily to this township, bought forty 
aeres of wild land, which he afterward increased to 110 aeres, and 
put all under a state of high cultivation. Mrs. Coad was the first to 
bring currants and other small fruits to this township. Mar. and 
Mrs. Coad had nine children born to them, viz.: Jane, Emma (de- 
cesed ), James (deceased). Adie, George (deceased), Freddie, Nuttie 
(deceased), George ‘and Eliza. Both parents are members of the 
Methodist Hpiscopal Church, 

WILLIAM CONNER, son of Daniel and Rebecca (Smith) Con- 
ner, was-Dorn in kayette County, Ind., on October 31, tsle. Tis 
educitional advantages were limited. In 1830. he moved with his 
father to Rush County, Ind., where he attended school in the log 
schoolhouse during three months in the year, and working the rest 
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of the time on the farm, until 1836, when he commenced life for him- 
self. On March 2. 1837. he was married to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Martin Smith, of Shelby County. He continued firming until 1555, 
when he came to Crooked Creek Township, Jasper County, and pur- 
chased some partially improved wild Iand in Section 6. In 1807, 
his wife died. Tle was next married, on March 2, 1858, to Rose Ann 
Hutleut (a widow with one child, Sylvia). daughter of Isaac and 
Maria D. (Neely) Hedges, of Cumberland County, Hl. He is still 
living on the farm he first purchased. His farm has all the modern 
improvements. Since 1836. Mr. Conner has been a member of the 
Christian Chureh. His father died in Shelby County, Ind.. on July 
8, 1841: his mother in the same county, on Deeember 14, W3h7. his 
wife was born iu Fairfield County, Ohio. in 1837; her father died in 
July, 1846, in Cumberland County, Ll. 

GEORGE $. CONNER, son of Daniel and Rebeeca (Smith) Con- 
ner, was born in Fayette County, Ind., on January 17, 1525. His 
parents moved to Indiana when it was a territory, in LST2. George 
attended school some and cleared Jand, unti] he was fourteen years 
old, when his father moved to Shelby County, Ind., where he furmed, 
and where his father died in 1841, and his mother in 1348. On April 
9.1849, he married Jane, daughter of Benjamin Davee, of Shelby 
County, Ind. To them were born nine children. only one of whom, 
Alice M., is living. In 1855, he eame to Jasper County, H1.. and 
purchased 120 acres of prairie land, and improved it. His wife 
dying January 16, 1876, on October 26, 1876, he married for his sec- 
ond wife Ruminta A., daughter of William W. Ballard, of Darke 
County, Ohio. Four children have been born to them. two of whom, 
Cora Ie., and Nellie M., are living. Mr. Conner now owns nd occu- 
pies a fine farm of 400 acres, and asigood a house as there is in the 
township. He isa general farmer, and deals in stock quite exten- 
sively. In polities he isa Republican, and was a true friend to the 
soldier of the late war. His unele, John Conner, was a soldier of 
the Revolution, his grandfather Smith, a minute-man, was killed by 
the Tories, and his wife's great-grandtither, a soldier in the same 
war. Mr. Conner and wife are both members of the Christian Church, 
and are very highly esteemed by all who know them. 

JONATHAN COWGER, son of Michael and Catherine (Kye) 
Cowger, of Kentucky, was born in Highland County, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 4, 1807. About 1824 the family moved to Rush County, Ind., 
where, in Christmas week of 1830, our subject married Sarah Birt, 
daughter of William Birt. He farmed for a time in Crawford and 
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Marion counties, Ind., then came to this county, and in 18535, to 
this township. He has twice been elected Highway Commissioner, 
and east his first vote for Audrew Jackson. Ife has had born to him 
fourteen children—John B., James M., Mary A., Elizabeth, William 
T., Jonathan B., an infant daughter (deceased), Milton 5., Martha 
(deceased), Sarah J., Charlotte (deceased), Phebe, Henry H. and 
David S. (deceased). Four of the sons served during the late war. 
Milton 8. Cowger was born in Rush County, Ind., March 9, 1544, 
was reared on his father’s farm and was educated in Marion County, 
Ind., until the family came to this county, where he enlisted in Com- 
pany K, Twenty-First Hlinois Vohinteer Infantry. Ie took part in 
the battles of Stone River, Chickamauga, Atlanta, Franklin, Nash- 
ville, and in all the other engagements of his regiment. February 
26, 1804, he was discharged, but re-enlisted in the same company and 
was appointed Sergeant. He was honorably discharged in January, 
1866, und in April, 1867, he married Martha J. McDaniel, who bore 
him three children—Charles H. (deceased), Anna M. and Jonathan 
E. (deceased). October 9, 1875, Mars. Cowger died; October 14, 
1877, Mr. Cowger married Leonora J. Stebbins, daughter of Dennis 
and Jane Stebbins, and to this union have been born two children— 
Milton O. and Flora J. (deceased). Mr. C. was elected Town 
Clerk in 1877, and April 12, 1878, was appointed postmaster at Rose 
Hill, which position he still holds. In 1879, he was made General 
Agent for the P.. D. & E. R. R..and agent for the Adams and Pacific 
Express Companies in 1880. He is a Master Mason. is a member of 
the G. A. R., owns his home in the village and a fine farm in the 
vicinity. 

JONUN B. COWGER, son of Jonathan and Sarah (Birt) Cow- 
ger, was born in Rush County, Ind., December 4, 1331, moved with 
his father to Marion County, Ind.,and came with him to this county. 
Ile was reared a farmer and was educated in Indiana. September 
28, 18556, he married Nancy A. MeDaniel, daughter of John and 
Margaret (I*reiks) McDaniel. He has tour living children born to 
this union—Mary A., Jonathan Sherman, Ellen J. and Ollie M. 
After marriage he settled on his farm on Section 32, taught school 
in the winter of 1860, and in June, 1861, enlisted in Company K, 
Twenty-First UWlinois Volunteer Infantry. He fought at Ireder- 
ickstown, Corinth, Perryville, Stone River, Dalton, NResaca and 
Altoona Pass. On account of night-blindness and neuralgia, from 
which he lost the sight of his left cye and almost lost that of the 
right, he was discharged in September, 186-4, at Springtield, HL, and 
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returned to his home, but is able to do very little work. He and 
wife are members of the United Brethren Chureh, and in polities 
he is a Republican. 

JAMES CUMMINS was born in Edgar County, IL, August 19, 
1833, and is the son of Robert and Erith ( Price) Cuminins, born in 
Harrison County, Ky. They eame to [Edgar County, Tl, in about 
the year 1830, and entered land on which he farmed; but in 1838 he 
moved to Crooked Creek ‘Township, Jasper County, and settled on 
Seetion 34, where he died in 1844. James went to school in the 
primitive log schoolhouse, in the winter, and worked on the farm in 
the summer seasons of his early youth. On the old farm, on Janu- 
ary 2, 1855, he married Rebecea, daughter of Alexander White, of 
Cumberland County, Il. To this union were born twelve children; 
three sets of twins in succession,  viz.: Joseph A., George 
J., Rosetta B. (deceased), Martha R., Robert R., Edith 8., Ada A, 
and Imma L. (twins), John F. and Francis M. (twins), James F. 
and William W. (twins). After his marriage he located on a fine 
farm of 340 acres (a portion of the old home farm), in Section 34, 
and in 1878 built a fine house and out-buildings. He is a general 
farmer, and deals largely in stock. My. Cummins has resided in this 
township forty-five years, and is well and favorably known through- 
out the county, of which he was Supervisor for five consecutive terms. 
He isa Master Mason of the Newton Lodge, No. 216; takes a deep 
interest in the church and Sabbath-school and is at the present actively 
engaged in building a church, the means for which being mostly 
furnished by him. His wife is a member of the United Brethren 
Chureh; he attends. Mr. C.’s good old mother died on September 
BS, 18s2. 

JOHN CUMMINS, son of Daniel and Dolly (Johnson) Cum- 
mins, was born in North Carolina in 1807. He worked on the home 
farm until fourteen years old, when his father died. Te then 
managed the place for his mother. In 1527 he married Mary 
Morgan, who bore him two children—Sidney and Cenia. In 
1830 he moved to Henry County, Ind., where his wife died 
u member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. About 1832 he 
married Eliza Kibler, who became the mother of eleven children— 
Jacob, William Daniel, Sarah L. (deceused), John F., Eva M., Reu- 
ben (who, with one of his children, was killed by lightning while 
returning home from the harvest field in 1883), Mary E., Snsan, 
Emina, Charles and Richard W. William Daniel was born in Ifenry 
County, Ind., November 19, 1837, and was brought to this county 
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by his father in 1838. In June, 1853, he married*Elizabeth Strong, 
who bore him tour children, all now deceased. Mr. C. was legally 
separated from his wife, and in 1860 married Sarah J. MeGahan, 
who has borne one child, now dead. At the breaking out of the war 
Mr. C. enlisted in the Ninety-Seventh Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
but soon after going to the front was taken il] and was dischareed. 
He has served as Constable twelve years and has been a School 
Director. IIe is a Master Mason, a member of the Methodist [pis- 
copal Church, and is a Democrat. Ie is now a clerk in a general 
store, and also keeps the only house of public entertainment in the 
village of Rose Hill. Ms. C. is a member of the United Brethren 
Church. 

JOHN F. CUMMINS, the third son of John and Eliza Cum- 
mins, was born in Crooked Creek Township, Jasper County, IIb, 
March 11, 1840, attended the Christman school in winter, and when 
bnt a mere youth was employed in breaking prairie, driving four 
yoke of oxen. At the age of twenty he went to Coles County to 
farm. In August. 1862, he enlisted in Company E, Ninety-Seventh 
Dlinois Volunteer Infantry, but, as he was quite delicate, was unable 
to bear the fatigues of a soldier's life, and was discharged from the 
hospital at Memphis after a short service. In August, 1863, he 
marvied Henrietta A. Faweett, daughter of John H. Faweett, an 
early settler of Vigo County, Ind., and settled down to farming in 
Crooked Creek. ‘To his union have been born seven children—Mary 
A., William M. (deceased), Emery V., Claibourne R., Frank M., 
John B. (deceased) and Eva E. (deceased). Tn 1880 he served as 
Census Enumerator for this township, and he is now the special 
agent for the Rockford (Il].) Fire Insurance Co. THe resides upon 
his farm of seventy acres, but his health is too poor to admit of his 
performing farm labor. Te and his family are all members of the 
United Brethren Chireh, of which he has been steward, class 
leader, Sunday-school superintendent and trustee. 

CAPT. ROBERT S. CUMMINS was born in Kentueky, Febru 
ary 10, 1845, and is the son of Moses and Rebecea A. (Seott) Cum- 
mins, also natives of Kentucky. He was reared on his father’s farm 
until the breaking out of the late war. In 1862 he entered Company 
I, Ninth Kentucky Volunteer Tnfantry, Confederate States of 
America, and was commissioned Captain. At the battle of Harts- 
ville, TPenn., he was wounded in the left thigh and side, and at 
Chickamauga was badly injured in the head and neck. After his 
recovery he rejoined his command, remained with it until Johnston’s 
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surrender, then came to Illinois, where, December 31, 1865, he mar- 
ried Lena Cummins, daughter of John Cummins, of Edgar County. 
Ife then returned to his old Kentucky home, and in 1876 came back 
to Edgar County. Three years later he settled on Sections 28 and 
29, this township, on a fine farm of 140 acres. Ele was elected 
Township Collector for 1882, is a Master Mason of Stratton Lodge 
No. £08, anda Democrat. He and wife ave members of the Baptist 
Church, and parents of four children—John W., Dora I, Lillie M. 
and Moses 5. 

JAMES I. DAVISON was born in Clermont County, Ohio, 
December 15, 1806, and is the son of Robert and Florenee (Tlaanal- 
ton) Davison. Robert Davison was horn in Treland, but was brought 
to America when only six months old, was reared in Pennsylvania 
and there married Miss I. Hamilton, a native of that State. James 
H. Davison was educated in the old fashioned log schoolhouse, and 
worked on the home farm until September 20, 1827, when he married 
Elizabeth Davison, daughter of John and Isabel (Hamilton) Davison. 
He learned coopering, and worked at that trade in and near Milford, 
Ohio, until 1845; then moved to Indiana, where he farmed until 
1850; then sold out and came to this township where he purchased 
160 acres in Section 1, where he carries on general farming and 
raises some stock. He became the father of eleven children, of 
whom five are living—Isabel, Robert IL, James F., John and ILester 
L. Mr. Davison and family are all members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and in polities he is a Republican. His son, 
Robert H. Davison, was a soldier in Company Kk, Ninety-Seventh 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and atter takine part in all the battles 
of his regiment was honorably discharged in July, 1865. Heis now 
at the home of his parents, and is acting as general agent, teacher 
and examiner for Prof. GS. Rice’s Lightning International Music 
Teaching System, with a branch oftice at Hidalgo. 

DR. JAMIJES F. DAVISON, son of James H. Davison, was born 
in Clermont County, Ohio, July 12, 1840, attended the county school 
and atter coming to Hlinois, worked on the home farm until eighteen 
years old. He then read medicine with Dr. F. Tevis, of Lawrence 
County, Il. He also taught school in Cumberland County, at the 
same time keeping up his studies with Dr. T. At twenty-two, he 
commenced practice, having graduated from the Kansas Eclectic Med- 
ical Examining Board, under Surecon-General Winans, ind being 
endorsed by the Illinois State Board of Health. October 13, 1861, he 
married Helen M. Tevis, daughter of Dr. Fletcher and Lucy 5S. (Day) 
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Tevis, and to his union were born eight children—Alice F., Charles 
E., Lillie May, John F., Albert, Robert O., Francis M. and George 
N. The doctor farms forty acres in this township, on Section 1, 
and has an extensive practice in his profession. 

JOHN DAVISON, son of James H. Davison, was born in Cler- 
mont County, Ohio, February 3, 1842; moved with his father’s fam- 
ily to Indiana, and to this township in 1850. He was here reared 
until about seventeen, when he went to Mattoon, where he worked in 
acooper shop. In Angust, 1862, he enlisted in Company E., Ninety- 
Seventh Ihnois Volunteer Infantry, and took part in the following 
battles: Chickasaw Bayou, Arkansas Post, Port Gibson, Champion 
Hills, Black River Bridge, siege of Vicksburg, Jackson, and Fort 
Blakely, and was stationed at different posts until his discharge 
July 29, 1865. On his return, he went to cultivating his farm of one 
hundred acres, on Section 1, this township, October 3, 1871, he mar- 
ried Beersheba Bailey, daughter of Jamesand Emily (Bartlett) Bailey, 
of Madison County, Ind. Two children were born to their union— 
Florinda (deceased) and Alfarata. Mr. Davison isa Republican in 
polities, isa member of Rose Hill Post. No. 158, G. A. R., andiie 
wife is a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

WENRY H. ELDER was born in Rush County, Ind., February 
27, 1839, and is the son of Andrew and Mary (Little) Elder, natives 
respectively of Tennessee and Long Island, N. Y. These parents 
were amone the first settlers of Rush County, and the patent to the 
land they there entered, bears the signature of President Jackson. 
At the age of twenty-two, Henry H. Elder moyed to Shelby County. 
Ind., became a barber, married Mary E. Poss. a widow with one child 
—Emma, and had born to him two children—Harry A. and Katie J. 
Ile resided in Shelby County about twelve years, then in Effmeham 
about a year, and then came to Rose Hill, where he built the first 
dwelling ever erected in the village, and tora time worked in the stave 
factory. In 1883, he and Silas Little started the only cabinet and 
furniture store in Rose Will. Mr. Elder is a member of the I. O. O. 
F., and of the Order of Red Men. and he and wife are members of the 
Christian Church. In polities, he is a Democrat. 

DAVID TIAMMER (deceased) was the son of F. J. Hammer, 
and was born in Preble County, Ohio, January 23, 1822. In 1858, 
he came to this township with his father, who was a millwright, and 
put up the first mill built in Crooked Creek. At this mill and on 
the farm, our subject: was employed until May 11, 1845, when hemar- 
ried Rebecca J., daughter of David and Adaline (Cooper) Fawcett, 
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of Virgina. Her father joined the conference of the United Brethren 
Church, in 1837, was a traveling preacher, and died, October 4, 1845. 
Her mother died in Indiana, December 5, 1836. Atter his marriage, 
David Hammer settled in this township on a farm. Te had five chil- 
dren born to him, viz.: Albert, Mary (deceased), John C., Iemma, 
(deceased) and Eva, and departed this life, September 25, 1859, leav- 
ing his family well provided for. His widow was married, October 
3, 1872, to Rev. Ephraim Shuey.a widower with seven children—James 
F., Lonisa A., (now deceased) Ephraim E., John R., (deceased) Mar- 
tha A., Willian H. and Walton S$. My. Shuey was born in Virginia, 
Jamary 8, 1814, and is the son of John and Catherine (Funkhouser) 
Shuey. John Shuey died in Vigo County, Ind., September 29, 1853, 
a consistent member of the United Brethren Church since boyhood. 
His widow, a member of the same church for over fifty vears, 
died January 31, 1866. Ephraim Shuey united with the United 
Brethren Church when sixteen years old, and began to preach while 
living in Vigo County. In 1848, he moved to Clark County, Il., and 
in 1852, to Cumberland County, where his wife died September 16, 
1871, and after his marriage to Mrs. Hammer, settled on her fine farm 
on Section 28, this township. His sons, James F. and Ephraim I., 
were members of the One Hundred and Twenty-Third Hlinois Volun- 
teer Infantry. Mr. Shuey continues to preach, and he is also a skillful 
farmer. 

WILLIAM W. HAYS was born Mareh 23, 1833, in Logm 
County, Ohio, and is the son of James and Rebecca J. (Smith) Hays, 
natives respectively of Pennsylvania and Virginia, and early settlers 
of Logan County. In the fall of 1840, the family came to this town- 
ship, bonght land, and William was set to work breaking up sod 
with a wooden meld-board plow. Te was educated in a log school- 
house, the first built in the township, and reared on the farm. In 
April, 1865, he married Sarah Kellar. daughter of David Kellar. who 
bore him two children—George KE. and John W., and died in 1868. 
In Mareh, 1871, he married Amanda Helen, 2 widow with one child 
—Charles I. She died in April, 1877, and February 20, 1879, he mar- 
ried Mahala J. Gunning, « widow with one child—Lola M. To this 
last marriage have been born three children, of whom two are liv- 
ing—KEImerand Ezra Eo My. Hays isa Democrat, and has served as 
School Director, Trustee, Township Treasurer, Collector, and in 1880, 
was again elected School Trustee. 

ELIJAH R. HIEATIL was born in Hunterdon County, N. J., 
March 12, 1835, and isthe son of George D. and Mary (Ileath) Heath, 
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also natives of Hunterdon County. Elijah R. Heath attended school 
nine months in the year, until eighteen, studied a year at the univer- 
sity at Lewisburgh, Penn., taught school about a year in New Jer 
sey, and in 1855, moved to Montgomery County, Ohie. where he 
taught for twelve years. April 3, 1860, he married Louisa W. Bal- 
lard, daughter of William W. Ballard, of Ithaea, Ohio. Two chil- 
dren, Belle and Lillie, have been born to their union. In 1867, Mr. 
Heath moved to Indiana: was in a flouring-mill until 1869, then came 
to this township and farmed on land he had previously purchased in 
Section 4, sold, and purchased a farm in Cumberland County, on 
which he lived eleven years, and then rented out and came to Hidalgo, 
where he is now keeping a gencral store. He is station agent tor 
the P., D. & E. R. R., agent for the Adams and Pacific xpress Com- 
panies, buys and ships grain, and has handled as many as thirty-five 
wagon loads of wheat in one day, He isa Mason, an Odd Fellow, a 
Republican, and has been a School Trustee. [lis grandfather hich- 
ard Heath, was a private, his grand-uncle, John Heath, a Captain, and 
his great grand-uncle, William Heath, a Brigadier-General in the 
Revolutionary War. 

WILLIAM HUNT, son of Stephanins and Elizabeth (Coftin) 
Unt, was born in Fayette County, Ohio, on March 4, 181s. IIe 
received a common school edueation in a pioneer schoolhouse, worked 
on a farm at intervals, and in his father’s blacksmith and carpenter 
shop, until March 13, 1836, when he was married to Margaret, daugh- 
ter of John and Tebctha (Morgan) Timmons. They have had ten 
children, four of whom are living, viz.; Nathan $., Uriah 1, Mia 
D., and Sarah A. In 1838, he, with his father, and all of the [unt 
family, the Hutsons, the Cummins, the Vannattas, the [lammers, and 
others, formed a colony, and settled in what is now Crooked Creek 
Township. They came here on September 24, 1838, entered and 
cleared land, and commenced the life of pioneer farmers of the then 
far West. Our subject, after enduring all the trials, and hardships, 
and privations of a pioneer life, until, on September 26, 1852, he died, 
very highly esteemed hy all. Te lost three’sons in the Union Army, 
viz. Francis, of Company G, Fifty-Fourth Iinois Infantry, deceased 
Albert, died from disease contracted in the army, of Company G, 
Forty-Ninth Uinois Infantry, and James, a soldier m_ the reeular 
army, died in ‘Texas. Mr. Ihunt left about 400 acres of good farm 
land to his widow, who is still living on the old home farm. Her 
granddaughter, Luzena Hunt, has the charge and management of the 
house for the good old lady in her declining years. 
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ELIU WUTSON, son of William and Sarah (Hunt) Hutson, 
was born Deeember 31, 1834. in] Madison County. Ohio, the native 
county of his parents. In the fall of 1838, the family came to this 
county, and here Idlihu Hutson was reared to farming. June 19, 
1856, he married Elizabeth, daughter of David Kellay, and had born 
to him tive ehildren—Sarah |. (deceased), John W., Lydia A.. Will- 
iam D. and Andrew T. In 1861, Mr. Hutson moved to Coles County, 
l., farmed there until 1867, then returned to this township, and 
here his wife died October 11, 1878, member of the New Light 
Church. October 12, 1879, he married Sarah Carr, daughter of I. 
Brooks and a widow with four children—John O., Reuben E., Laura 
M. and Luella. To this last marriage have been born two children 
—Anna M. and Sarah O. Myr. Hutson’s father was one of the earliest 
settlers of Crooked Creek. and was for several years a Justice of 
the Peace. He died June 7, 1883; his wife died February 15, 1838. 
The father had been a member of the New Light Church for over 
fifty years. 

OLIVER R. JACKSON is a native of Hardin County, Ky., 
was born January 23, 1822, and is a son of John and Sarah (Price) 
Jackson. He attended the pioneer schools of the time, and in 1839 
moved with his father’s family to Crawford County, Hl., and after- 
ward moved to Washington. Ind., where he learned the trade of a 
plasterer. Subsequently, he married Lucinda Elswae, who died Sep- 
tember 13, 1851, having borne one child, now deceased. Mr. Jack- 
son thereafter returned to Crawford County, Il., where he followed 
his trade for a livelihood, and February 16, 1855, wedded Lovina 
Stamm, which marrige produced ten children, of which number 
five are living—Alvin L., Rosa B., Franklin, Lyman E. and Stephen. 
In 1857, Mr. Jackson removed to Saint Marie Township, Jasper 
County, and later, in 1869, to Crooked Creek Township, where he 
purchased eighty acres of timber land and cleared the same, which 
is now in good cultivation. [He is engaged in general farming and 
working at his trade. Mr. Jackson is 2 valunble and esteemed citi- 
zen, and Mrs. Jackson is a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh. 

JUDGE JAMES KE. JAMES (deceased), the son of William and 
Klizabeth (McMullen) James, was born in Jennings County, Ind. 
in June, 1816. His parents were poor but highly respectable, and 
belonged to the society known as Shakers. At the age of eleven he 
lost his father; his mother then withdrew from the Shaker society, 
and with her children resided on a farm until her death. Mr. James 
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then went to Edgar County, Il., where, October 21. 1858, he married 
Jane, daughter of James and Elizabeth Duck. of Kentueky. In 
1839, he entered forty acres of land in this township. and his was 
the fitth family to settle here. [fe put up a cabin, and. as it had 
taken all his money to pay tor his land, he was for some time with- 
out chairs or table. but he was a man of energy and resources, and 
soon furnished his cabin with furniture of his own manufacture. He 
added to his farm trom time to time, and could soon count his acres 
by the hundred, and built himself us comfortable « fiirm-house as 
existed in those early days. He had born to him thirteen children, 
of whom eight are still living, viz.: William H.. Sarah P.. Lovige 
A., Augustus, Mary, Gilbert, Laura and Alonzo C. One son, Cyrus, 
was a member ot the Nincty-Seventh [Mlinois Infantry. was wounded 
at the battle of Vicksburg, and afterward died. In 1849, My. James 
was elected Associate Judge of Jasper County, and held office most 
of the time until his death. He was County Sheriff from 1856 until 
1858: in 1864. he was elected Probate Judge for four years. and was 
twice re-clected. He was taken ill in 1869, and lingered mntil August 
29, 1872. when he expired, highly respected and dearly beloved by 
all. He gave to each of his elnidren a farm. and left to his widow 
the homestead of 300 acres. which is being superintended by her 
son. Alonzo C. 

JOIN F. KIBLER, son of Reuben and Susan (Cummins) Kib- 
ler. was born in Crooked Creek Township, Jasper County, IIL, on 
December 29, 1847. In his early youth, he attended the common 
schools nnd worked on a farm. On November 6. 1870, he married 
Isadora, daughter of Reuben and Mary (Creamer) Carr, who wats 
born in Crooked Creek Township on October 6, 1852. They have 
had six ehildren, viz: Eda Rozilla, born November 15. 1871 (now 
in her twelfth year, and weighs 182 pounds); Mary C.. born April 1) 
1873; Lydia S.. November 10, 1874: John F., May 15, 1876: Reuben 
A. Jannary 7, 1878, and Laura M., February 22, 1881. After Tis 
marriage he settled on cighty acres in Section 15, Crooked Creek 
Township, and now owns 252. the most of whieh being under culti- 
vation. Tle occupies a very fine two-story frame honse, whieh is 
considered one of the best in the township. Besides farming, he 
deals largely in stock. [fe is a member of the United Brethren, his 
wife of the.New Light Church. In polities he is a Democrat. 

WILLIAM IT. KIBLER. brother ot John F., was born 1m 
Crooked Creek Township, Jasper County, H1., on June 20, 1850. Te 
received his edueation at the eommon schools. and worked ona farm 
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during his youth. On December 20, 1877. he married Nancy, daughter 
of Daniel Davis. of Lawrence County, Hl. She was born on Jun- 
uary 6, 1857, and she has borne her husband two children, viz.: Will- 
lam J.. born October 8, I878. and Edward M.. born November 26, 
1881. In Section 16 he has a good farm of 165 acres. all well im- 
proved, and occupies a fine house. Besides being a general farmer, 
he deals largely in cattle. The Kiblers are descendants of some of 
the first fhmilies that settled in this county, and are well liked and 
highly esteemed by all their acquaintances. Willian is a Democrat 
politically. He and his wile are both members of the United Breth- 
ren Church. he being a steward of the same. le gives with a lib- 
eral hand to all charitable and benevolent enterprises. 

HARRISON KILBURN was the son of Benjamin C. and Prise 
eilla (Farr) Kilburn, the father born in Kentucky, the mother in 
Pennsylvania. The father was a farmer, an extly settler in Vigo 
County, Ind.. and helped to build the first house ever erected in the 
town of Terre. Haute, Ind. Harrison was born on December 6, 1840, 
and went to school and worked on a farm until the year 1851, when 
his father moved to Jasper County. IL, and engaged in tarming. 
On August 2, 1861, onr subject enlisted in Company I, Thirty- 
Eighth Hlinois Infantry. He participated in the battles of Freder- 
icktown, Mo.. Corinth, Perryville, Stone River, Knob Gap, and 
others. On October 22, 1863. he was transferred to the Signal Corps. 
He was then at the bittles of Chickamauga. Missionary Ridge, Ken- 
esuw Mountain, Roeky Face. Atlanta. and had the honor of carrying 
the flag of trnce demanding the surrender of Charleston; was also 
at the Grand Review at Washington. D.C. He was discharged at 
Saint Louis, Mo., on September 7, 1865. While at home, on Mary 2, 
1864, he was marvied to Naney McCormick, daughter of Elijah Me- 
Cormick. of Jasper County, Hl. One child has been born to them, 
viz.: Benjamin C. (deceased). After his discharge he settled in 
Clark County. Il..and engaged in farming until 1881, when he 
came to Crooked Creek Township, Jasper County, purchased a home 
in the town of Rose fill, where he is now living, being engaged in 
the fruit tree business. Mr. Kilburn has been Township Collector 
and Assessor. [eis a member of the G. A. Ro, and in polities is a 
Democrat. His wife is « member of the Christian Church. 

DR. WILLIAM M. IXING was born in Harrison County, Ind. 
Devember 11, 1858. and isthe son of Daniel and Elizabeth A. (Bruee) 
Kinw. also natives of Indiana. He attended a subscription school 
three months in the Ferra) worked on the home farm until 1868, 
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when the family came to this county. He attended the Normal 
School at Newton, and at the age of twenty read medicine with Dr. 
William O. Denman, studying for thirteen months, and then entered 
the Eclectic Medical Institute at Cincinnati, studied three terms, and 
on his graduating stood at 91.9 per cent. He located at Rose Hall, 
and now hasan extensive and lucrative practice. April 16,1882, he 
inarried Mary Hunt, danghter of Amaziah and Elizabeth (Gates) 
Ilunt. Te has permanently settled in Rose Hill, where he has pur- 
chased a home. 


ANDREW J. LAKE, son of Lewis and Mary (Irvin) Lake, 


was born in Licking County, Ohio, on January 26, 1536, and during 
about three months in each year of his vouth he attended school, 
being the remainder of the time employed on a farm. When a 
young man, and while on a visit to Indiana, he enlisted in Company 
D, Lhirtieth Indiana Infantry, and served until the close of the late 
war. He participated in the battles of Perryyv ille, Stone River, 
Murfreesbore, Chickamauga, Chattanooga. Mission Ridge, Kenesaw 
Mountain, Atlanta, Jonesboro, SCAN and N fonalics At the 
latter place he was discharged in January, 1866, when he returned 
to Ohio, and in the autumn of the same year came to Jasper County, 
lll.. and opened a general merchandise store, in the town of Harris- 
burg, Crooked Creek Township. On September 30, 1867, he mar- 
ried Lucinda, the widowed daughter of William Stroble. Two chil- 
dren have been born to them, viz.: Rebecca and Hattie E. In 1871 
he sold his store and purehased a farm of 160 acres in Section 9, 
where he is now living, as a general farmerand stock-raiser. In pol- 
ities he is a Republican. He and his wife are both members of the 
Presbyterian Church. Over his right eye he has a’sear, from a slight 
wound he received while in the army. 

JOHN T. LAND, son of William H. and Jance C. ( Warren} 
Land, was born in Kentueky, January 15, 1832, and when four years 
of age was taken by his father to Decatur County, Ind., where he 
attended school and helped clear away the heavy timber until 1850, 
when his father sold the farm and entered land in this township. 
September 29, 1853, he inarried Naney A., daughter of John and 
Sarah (Admire) Ellis, and to their union have been born eight chil- 
dren—six now living: Francis M., Sarah J., Abraham J., Jennie B., 
William F. and Alfretta. After his marriage he lived on his fath- 
er’s farm until 1855, when he inoved to Missouri, where he was ap- 
pointed a Justice of the Peace, and afterward elected for four years, 
hut at the breaking out of the war resigned and returned to this 
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county, where he enlisted in August. 1862, in Company E. Ninety- 
Seventh Ilinois Volunteer Infintry. He was in battle at Vicks- 
burg, Arkansas Post, Big Black River and Champion Hills. In 1868 
he was transferred to Company I, Ninth United States Invalid 
Corps, ind was mustered out June 27, 1565. le heard Lincoln 
make his last public speech and was in Washington when he was 
assassinated. In the spring of 1877 he was elected Justice of the 
Peace, and was re-elected in 1881. He isa Democrat, » member of 
Rose Hill Post, No. 158, G. A. R.. and he and wife are members of 
the Universalist Church. 

JOHN W. LEE, son of Abbott and Belinda (Purcell) Lee, was 
born in Crooked Creek Township, May 6, 1838. Abbott Lee was 
born in Butler County, Ohio. came to IHinois in 1818, located in 
Lawrence County, where he was married, and soon after came to 
this county and engaged in farming. John W. Lee attended school 
and assisted on the home farm until June, 1861, when he enlisted in 
Company Kx, Twenty-First Hlinois Volunteer Infantry. He was at the 
fight at Perryville, and at Stone River, in December, 186z, was 
wounded in the right leg, in consequence of which he received his dis- 
charge at Louisville in May, 1863. In October, 1864, he married Alice 
Stout, daughter of James Stout, of this county. Seven children have 
been born to him—Louisa, Laura, Perry, John W., Albert, Martha J. 
and un infant girl not named. Soon after his marringe, Mr. Lee, 
settled on 2 farm of 180 acres, on Section 30, this township: this he 
has increased to 200 xeres, and furnished with fine Improvements. 
He isa Master Mason and a member of the G. A. R.. and in polities 
isa Democrat. [Lis mother died about the year 1842. and his tather 
December 15, 1863. 

WILLIAM H. McCOMAS was born January 3, 1842, and is 
the son of Henry C. and Mary (Kibler) MeComas. who were born in 
Virginia, were married in Rush County, Ind.. and who came to this 
township in 1837, entered land in Section 19, and there resided until 
their respective deaths in 1855 and 1873. William H. McComas was 
educated at a subscription school taught in x loge house. and was 
reared a farmer, having begun at the age of six. May 30. 1869, he 
married Eliza E. Carr, born in Ohio, February 6, 1844. and the 
daughter of Renben and Mary (Creamer) Carr, formerly of Vir- 
ginia but latterly of Ohio. Mr. McComas began housekeeping ina 
log house on part of his father’s farm. but in 1875, put ups comtorta- 
ble trame dwelling. He owns 108 acres of the old homestead and 
does ceneral farming and deals in cattle. His children are three in 
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nuneber—Laurwe\.. Mary Asand Willian is. In 1881, Pir. Wiegos 
mas was clected school trustee by the Republicans. He is a mem- 
ber of the 1. O. O. F., and the Methodist Episcopal Church; his wife 
is: member of the Christian Church. Mrs. MeComuas’ futher died 
in 1871,and her mother in 1875——both church members. 

THOMAS MeDANIEL was born in Jolson County, [indy 
January 1, 1834, and is the son of John and Margaret (Freiks) 
McDaniel, natives of IXentucky and early settlers in the county 
named nbove. Thomas MeDaniel was reared on a firm, and in 1852 
eame to this county. August 30, 1856, he married Alice Z Robin- 
son, daughter of William C. and Frances (Walton) Robinson. and 
to his marriage were born six elildven—Jeremy I, Frances L., 
Henry, Zenetta (deceased), Minnie A. and an infant boy, deceased. 
Mr. McDaniel soon after marriage purchased a farm of nearly 200 
aeres, Which he worked until the breaking out of the war, when he 
enlisted in Company LI. Thirty-Eighth Tlinois Volunteer Infantry. 
He participated in the battles of Stone River, Chickamauga. Resaea, 
Atlanta, Nashville and all others in which his regiment was 
engaged, and served until August, 1864, when he resumed tarming. 
Mr. McD. lost his mother February 11, 1856, and Ins father died 
the day Grant was elected President, in 1868; Mrs. MeD.’s father 
was accidentally killed in October, 1554, by a wagon upsetting and 
throwing a saw-log upon him, and her mother died in 1878. 

JOHN M. MELTON, son of Thomas C. and Susannah (Birt) 
Melton, was born in Rush County, Ind., on Angust 6. 1836. Tle went 
to school in 2 Jog schoolhouse, and worked on a farm until the year 
1851, when he came with his father to Crooked Creek ‘Township, 
Jasper County, IIl., and where he worked on a farm and attended 
school, us before, until 1858, when his father was eleeted Sherif! of 
Jasper County, when he moved with his father to Newton, the county- 
seat. On December 1, 1859, he was married to Sarah, daughter of 
Judge James EK. and Jane (Duck) James. Six children, five of whom 
are living, were born to'them, viz.: Ora J., Cyrus FF. Susan Tae 
H. and Nona EF. Soon after his marriage he settled in Crooked 
Creek Township, buying 120 aeres of land, and improving the same. 
He now owns 160 acres of well improved land, with a fine house. 
Besides being a general farmer, he raises some stock. In polities he 
isa Democrat, and has held several oflices of trust. viz.: Justice of 
the Peace, Township Assessor, Collector, and is now the Township 
Treasurer. He and his wife are both members of the Christrun 


Church. 
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ROBERT W. MOORE was born in Rush County, Ind., March 
12, 1854, and is the son of Elijah T. and Mary E. Moore, natives 
respectively of Kentucky and Maryland, and early settlers in 
Indiana. The parents exme to this township when Robert was but 
eighteen months old, and the father started a @eneral store in Plain- 
field. Robert attended school until about fourteen. then learned 
harness making, and then worked at farming until he had saved 
money enough to farm on his own account. April 5, 1872, he mar- 
ried Sarah C., daughter of Ezekiel Everman, of Cumberland County, 
1, and to this nnion six ehildren have been born, viz.: Lawrence 
(deceased), twin boys (deceased), Daisy, Elijah and Charles KE. At 
the age of twenty-one he lost his father, and the support of his 
mother then devolved npon him. The father had served as post- 
-miaster at Rose Hill, and had been twice elected Justice of the Peace. 
m which office he died. In 1877, our subject purchased a blacksmith 
and wagon shop in Rose Hill, which he still continues to conduct, it 
being the only one in the village. He is a Master Mason and a mem- 
ber of the I. O. G. T.; his wife is a member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 
CORNELIUS MURPHY, son of John and Judah (Sullivan) 
Murphy, was boru in Ireland on September 8, 1826. He attended 
school until he was about fifteen years old, then worked on his 
father’s farm until he attained his majority. He then worked for 
himself asa day laborer, saved his money, and in 1849 he set sail for 
America. After his arrival he located for a short time in the Eust, 
then came to Ohio, where he engaged in farming. On April 19, 
1852, he married Klenora Curl, of Champaign County, Ohio, and two 
ehildren have been born to them, viz.: Elva and Estella. In 1854, 
he came to Edgar County, 1]. Tiere he farmed until August, 1862, 
when he enlisted in the Eighteenth Indiana Battery. He was in 
seventy-two hard-fought battles, among which were Hoover’s Gap, 
Tullahoma, Chattanooga, Chickamauga, Knoxville and others. On 
eanuary 25, 1865, while he was at the front, his wite died. In June, 
1865, he was discharged, when he came home to his firm in Edgar 
County. Here he married, for his second wife, Nancy, daughter of 
Isaac and Elizabeth Bricley. One child has been born to them, viz.: 
Isaac C. Tn. 1871, Mr. Murphy sold his firm, and came to Crooked 
Creek Township, Jasper County. Here he purchased a farm, the 
house thereon being, it is said, the first one ever built on the prairie 
in this township. He now owns 237 acres of well-improved land, 
and besides being a general farmer, he deals in fine stock. In polities 
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he isa Republican. He is a chum agent for the collection of sol- 
diers’ pensions. He and his wife and son are members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Mr. Murphy was raised in the Roman 
Catholic faith, but was converted to Protestantism soon after he 
emigrated to Aincrica. 

ENOCIL Kk. NELSON, son of William K.and Mary (Edmonson) 
Nelson, was born in Grant County, Ky., on July 20, 1544. In 1855, 
he moved with his tather to Acton, Marion County, Ind.. and went 
to school and worked ona farm until July 22. 1862, when he enlisted 
in Company G, Seventieth Indiana Infantry. His regiment for some 
time was gnarding a railroad, but was finally put into active service. 
He participated in the battles of Resuca, Dallas, Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, with Sherman in his “March to the Sea,” at Raleigh, N. C., 
at the grand review at Washington, D. C., and then, in June, 1865, 
received his honorable discharge. On arriving home he resumed 
farming. In 1866, he came to Jasper County, TH., and engaged in 
farming. On August 20, 1868, he married Emily Harris (a widow), 
daughter of William Helms. She has borne her husband six chil- 
dren, viz.: Willian H., Margaret L., Laura B., Emily .J., James F-. 
and Sarah J. Mr. Nelson is now living on eighty acres of land, 
leased, in Section 36, Crooked Creck Township, where he is engaged 
in general farming. He is a member of the G. A. R.,. Posteo. ies 
Department of THinois. He and his wife are regular attendants at 
ehurch. 

DANEEL PERRINE was born January 22, 1815, and is the son 
of William and Catherine (Miller) Perrine, natives of New Jersey 
and Virginia, and-eurly settlers in Butler County, Ohio. Te was 
reared to farming and also learned shoe-making, and in December, 
1832, married Mary, daughter of William Tuls, of New Jersey. To 
this mion were born ten children, of whom four are still living— 
Joseph, David, Lewis D. and Catherine. After marriage he started 
a shoe shop, and while conducting this edueated himself. Under the 
administration of President Taylor he was appointed postmaster at 
Westchester, Ohio, and held the office for many vears. En 1855 he 
moved to Crawford County, Tl, and in 1861 to Richland County, 
where he bought a farm. Jamury 3. 1863, his wife died, and the 
same year he married Hannah Akers. a widow with two children; 
she died in Ohio, when he returned to Crawford County and married 
Mary C. Delzell, a widow with one child. and to this marriage were 
born two children—Danicl (deceased) and Louisa. After this mar- 
riage he came to this township and here lost his wife by death. He 
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next married Isabel Benefield, who also died, and he then married 
Sarah A. McKinney. While residing in Crawford County he was 
a postmaster under Grant; in 1860 he voted tor Douglas and in 1864 
for Lincoln; since then he has been a Democrat. Tle was a volun- 
teer nurse in the hospital at Camp Butler, Ill., durmg the war; he 
is 2 Past Master Mason of Newton Lodge, No. 216, and was a char- 
ter member of Robinson Lodge of Crawford County, and filled the 
chairs of Senior Warden and Master. Ie resides in his own house in 
Rose [Hill, and at the age of seventy-one is strong and active—giving 
daily attention to rmming a threshing machine. He attends the 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh. ; 

WILLIAM A. POWELL, son of Hezekiah and Lucy (Kaler) 
Powell, was born in Boone County. Ky., in 1827, and at the age of 
six lost his father. His mother then did the plowing while he rode 
the horse, until he became old enough to take the plow himself. At 
the age of fifteen his mother died; he then went to live on the farm 
of : cousin until twenty-one. Le then went to Shelby County, Ind., 
where he was married, in 18-9, to Julian A. Avey (a daughter ot 
Peter Avey), who bore him nine children. of whom four are yet 
living—Abraham. Nicholas, Sarah and Edward. Soon after marrige 
he purchased forty acres of improved land. which he farmed until 
1858, when he sold and bought 160 acres in this township. In 1561 
he enlisted in Company EH, Thirty-Kighth Mlinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and took part in the battles of Stone River, Chickamauga, Resaca, 
Atlanta, Nashville and others, serving until 1864, when he 
re-enlisted in the same company snd served until the close of the 
war. Mr. Powell is a charter member of the Rose Ifill Post, G. A. 
R., No. 155, and in polities is a Repubhean. 

GEORGE W. SUTTON is the son of [Israel and Susannah 
(Spaulding) Sutton, and was born in Monroe County, Ohio, Octo- 
ber 28, 1844, and at the age of seven was taken to Bartholomew 
County by his thther, who died two years later; George then came 
to this county. was bound out to a farmer but ran away and enlisted 
In September, L561, in Company K, Thirty-Kighth Hlinois Volunteer 
Infamy. He fonght at Frederickstown, No; Pens ville Ky. sine 
River, Chickamauga and in other battles, but was taken sick and 
confined in hospital at Bridgeport, and was discharged ut Quincy, 
l., in April, 1864, for total disability. Tle returned home, recov- 
ered, and again enlisted February 18, 1865—this time in Company 
D, Fourth United States Veteran Voluntecr Infantry. and served on 
guard duty at various points until his discharge at Columbus. Ohio, 
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February 19. 1866. November Li. P87. he married Viola, daughter 
of Robert and Harriet Ross. He has had born to hin six children, 
of whom five are now living—Hattie .A.. Ida P.. Charles P.. Flor- 
ence and Edgar Roscoe. In 1872 he purchase | his farm on Section 
30, this township. and has put it under a fine state of enltivation. 
He is 2 charter member of Rose Hill Post, No. 158. G. A. Re. and in 
polities he is a Republican. 

KINESON VANATTA was born in Crooked Creek Township 
November 6, 1853. and is the son of Isaac and Amanda (Kellar) 
Vanatta. who cnme trom Ohio to this township in 1835, and were 
here married. The father died in 1854 and the mother im 1877. 
August 5. 1875, Kineson Vanatta married Almira Cowger. daughter 
of William F. and America A. (Ward) Cowger, of this county. To 
this marriage have been born three ehildven— William I., Charles M- 
and Levi C. Mr. Vanatta is a general farmer, rears some stock and 
has a fine firm on Section 18—a portion of it left him by his father 
and the balance purchased by himself—on which he built. in TS81. 
as comfortable a one-and-a-half-story fraine house as there is m the 
township. Mr. V. and wife are members of the New Light 
Church. 

JOHN VANATTA was born in Jasper County, Il., October 
9, 1846, and is the son of Aaron and Jane (Ray) Vanatta. whose 
grandparents were carly settlers in Lawrence County, where Aaron 
and Jane were born. John Vanatta was reared on the home tarm, 
and was edueated at the old-fashioned pioneer log schoolhouse. 
April 3, 1872, he married Jane Coad, the daughter of Joseph and 
Mary A. (Reisner) Coad, and born September 6, 1848. After mar- 
riage he settled on his father’s farm and beeame a eenerl farmer 
and stock-dealer. In 1872 he purchased forty acres on Section 2+, this 
township, with money saved by himself and wife; she had been granted 
a teacher's certificate and began teaching at the age of nineteen, and 
when she was married had accumulated $1,000; they have now a 
large farm with a good frame dwelling and outbuildings. There 
have been born to them three children—Florenee, June 5, 1874, died 
September 25, 1875; Henry, born February 14, [S¢¢. and Lizzie, 
December 20, 188]. Mr. V. isa Demoerat of liberal views, and he 
and wife are members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. 
Ves father died February 21, 188t, and his mother July 4. 18¢1, 
members of the Christian Church. 

JOSEPH KE. VEST was born in Floyd County, Va.. Mareh 1, 
1841, is the son of Rowland and Delilah Vest. and was taken, when 
quite an infant. to Ohio by his parents. His mother died shortly 
after her arrival, and his tather moved to Ludiana when Joseph was 
about thirteen. Our subject was educated in Ohio and at Tndianap- 
olis, afterward learned shoemaking, worked at the trade until July, 
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1861. and then enlisted in Company D, Eleventh Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry. was appointed Corporal and took part at Shiloh, Port 
Gibson, Champion Hills. Vie ksbure. Harpers Ferry, Winchester, 
and at many other points. and was mustered ont at Indianapolis in 
tso4. Tle then started a boot und shoe store at Stuunton, Ind. 
June Lt. 1866. he married Luura Carter, daughter of Colin Carter, 
and to his amion have been born five children—Flora (deceised), 
Cora, Alice. Louis (deceased) and Audra. Tle next moved to Bra- 
ail, kept a shoe store about ten years. and then came to Rose Hill, 
established a general store and took charge of a stave fac tory in the 
interest of his mother-in-law.’ This factory. the only oue in the 
township. he subsequently purchased. and now employsabout fifteen 
persons. Mr. Vest is a Mason. a member of the G. A. R.. and in pol- 
ities is independent. 

ARMSTEAD WARD was born in Bourbon County, Ky., 
March 5. 1814, and is the son of John and Naney (Billington) Ward, 
His father was born in South Carolina, and his mother in 1796, in 
Losantville (now Cineinnati), Ohio; they were married in Bourbon 
County, Ky. When our subject was seven years of uge"he wits sent 
to school in Ohio, at about twelve he returned to ‘Kentueky and 
attended school and worked on a tarm for a tine, and then moved to 
Indiana, where he also engaged in farming. October 17, 1837, he 
mirried Celina A. Billington, who bore him nine childy en, of whom 
four are livine—John William, Sarah A., James H. and Richard M. 
In 1851, My. Ward came to this township and settled on 500 acres 
he had entered the previous year, and subsequently dealt Jargely in 
stock. Of the 509 acres wild prairie land he has retained 200, which 
constitute as fine a farm as there is in the township. In 1852 his 
wife died a member of the Christian Church, and June 9, 1859, he 
married Malinda (daughter of Samuel and Mary) Hendricks, who 
bore bin eieht children, four of whom are yet livine——-Mary F., 
Judson K., Samuel A, and Lula. Mr. Ward has been a County 
Commissioner, and a mene ‘cof the Pence; he is an Odd Fellow. a 
Demoerat and a member of the Christian Church. 

Joux Wittim Warp, sou of Armstead and Celia A. (Billing- 
ton) Ward, was born in Rush County, Ind., May 19. 1841. and came 
to this tow nship with his father. He was here edneated and reared 
to farming. In 1861, he enlisted in the Twenty-First [linois Vol- 
unteer Infuntry, Company I, and fought at Fredericktown, Mo., 
Corinth, Perryville, Stone River. Liberty Gap and Chickam: Ua. 
At the last named battle he was captured by the foe and im- 
prisoned in the Libby, at Danville, fe Andersonville, at Charleston 
and at PO uae February 27. 1865, he was exchanged, and 
in April, 1865, was honorably discharged from the service. Septem- 
ber 2, 1866. he married Lucinds Lavrimer, of Richland County, IN, 
who has borne him five children—M: ary A., sarah ., Dolly ¥., Myrtic 
(deceased) and Ada KE. He has a neat farm on Section 14, and isa 
member of the Christian Chureh and of Post 158, G. A. R., Depart~ 
ment of Hlinois. 
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REV. JOHN T. WARREN, son ot John and Tabetha (Vin- 
cent) Warren, was born on May 7. 1517, in Madison County. Ky. 
The tuther settled in Madison County in 1800. Our subject attended 
school but little in the primitive schoolhouse, and labored on a farm 
in hiseurly youth. In 1833, he eame to Decatur County. Ind... and 
on February 2, 1834. he married Mary, daughter of James Arsmith, 
of Kentucky. She died on May 13. 1834. On September 29, 183 
he married tor his second wife, Lucinda, dl aughter of Pleasant Mar- 
tin, of Kentucky. Their children ave, Pleasant W., Sarah C. (de- 
ceased), Janes P., Thomas .J.,” Marth’ .). (deceiszed ), cn John (de- 
ceased). While Nir. Warren worked ona farm he studied for the 
Baptist ministry, and in 1840 was ordained as a pr eacher in the Mis- 
sionary Baptist Church, and assumed charge of the Rock Creek Baptist 
Church, until in 1850, he came to Crooked Ginsk Township, and 
entered 160 acres of land. In the meantime he. with others, organ- 
ized what is called the Bethany Church. of which he had charge for 
twenty-nine years. After a brief absence. he was re-called, and is 
now its pastor. On July 4, 1877. his seeond wife departed this life. 
On May 29. 1882, he married, for his third wife, Nancy J. Lipscomb 
(a widow), daughter of Jer emigh Jones. “Mr. Warren now Has 
charge of three churches—Bethany. Mount Gilead and Salem. — [is 
son, James P. Warren. was born in Indiana on September 25, 1842, 
and in 1850, came with the family to Jasper County. Hl. In August, 
1862, he enlisted in Company D. Ninety-Seventh I]inots Infantry, 
and participated in the battles of Vicksburg, May [5 to July 4, 
1862; Jackson, Miss.. Jniy 10 to 20. 1862. Fort ‘Blakely. and others. 
At the end of three years’ serviec he was honorably ‘discharged at 
Houston, Texas; came home, and went to farming. In October, 
1867, he married M: ary A., daughter of Robert and Ruth Chapman. 
Two children, both infants, deceased. were born to them.  Ilis wife 
died on July 5, 1869. On August 24, 1870, he was next married to 
Rebecea, daughter of Elias and Rebecea (Irons) Lefevre. Four chil- 
dren have ‘been born to them, viz.: Clementine A., born April 30, 

1dv1; Lucinda, May 16, 1872; John, September 24, sre and Cyrus 
V., May 11,1880. Onur subject has a fine farm of 170acres. In ‘pol- 
ities he isa Democrat; has been a Constable and a Highway Com- 
missioner. ‘Fhe family are members of the Baptist C lurch. 

SOLOMON S. WHITE, son of William and Amy (Woods) 
White, was born’in Orange County, Ind., December 28, 1825, and 
was taken to Coles County int IasQa his father, who wasa farmer. 
He attended a pioneer subseription se ‘hool. but: was carly put to the 
plow, as his father was in feeble health. Tle continued to aid in the 
support of the family until his marriage, December 4, 1851. to Mary 
C. Kingery, daughter of John and Sophia (Carter) Kingery, and 
born in Ohio, November 5. 1832. To this marri: ie have been horn nine 
children, of whom seven are living—Lillie K., William B.. Samuel 
S., Lucinda G.. Virginia B.. Leonora O. and Charles W. Mr. White 
Sein flan Coles © ‘ounty until 1843. when he sold his farm and eame 
to this township and honeht a place on Seetion 29. [le und wife are 
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members of the United Brethren Chureh, of which, for thirty years. 
past, he has been a elass-leader, steward, trustee, ete. In politics he 
is a Democrat. 

REZIN WILKINS, son of Ozian and Matilda (Hines) Wilkins, 
was born in Guernsey County, Ohio, on Deeember 10, Lee The 
father was born in Guernsey County, Ohio, on December 22, 1802, 
the mother in Pennsylvania, on December 24, 1805, they being mar-. 
ried in Guernsey’ County in 1822. The father was a farmer and 
stone-mason. Our subject went to school in the pioneer schoolhouse 
and labored ona farm until he was eighteen years old, when he moved 
to Indiana, where he worked on a farm for different persons, some- 
times at a compensation of only ten cents per day. He saved some 
money, however, and when twenty-one he purchased eighty acres of 
land. Until he was twenty-five years of age he was an engineer in 
a saw-mill, after which he went to Hancock County, Ind., nue worked 
there ina saw-mill. On June 17, 1855, he married Angeline, dangh- 
ter of Samuel and Mary (Taylor) Hendricks Twelve children were 
born to them, eight of whom are living, viz.: amie! To. aviiiny If 
William E., Alice M., Emma J., Sarah C., Nettie and Frank. In 
1857, he came to C Peeled Creek Township, Jasper County, Ill, and 
bonght 200 ueres in Section 10, of wild Jand, which he has well 
improved, and on which he has built a fine house and commodious 
barn. After an illness of three years, his wite died on August 12, 
1883. She was a consistent member of the Christian Church, as is 
also Mr. Wilkins. In politics he is 1 Democrat; has been a Town- 
ship Collector. He is a Master Mason of Hazel Dell Lodge, No. 480. 

ISAAC C. WORDEN, son of Andrew and Amanda (Timpany) 
Worden, was born in Connecticut on August 24, 1829. He went to 
school till he was nineteen years old, then worked at farming until 
his marriage, which occurred on December 26, 1852, to Sarah, ‘di igh. 
ter of David and Harriet (Beach) Duryea, of Connecticut. Two 
children were born to them, viz.: David A. and William C. In 1856, 
he moved to Franklin County, Ind., where he engaged in farming: 
til] August 11, 1862, when he enlisted in Company C. Sixty- -Kighth 
Indiana Tnfantry, as First Sergeant. He was captured at the battle 
of Munfordville, Ky., but was paroled, and soon after exchanged. 
He participated in the battles of Loosier Gup, Chickamauga, Chat. 
tanooga, Missionary Ridge, Dalton, Nashville, and others. Ile was 
discharged on June 20, 1865. Returning home he engaged in farm- 
ing until 1869, when he traded his farm for eighty-six aeres of im- 
pr ‘oved land in Crooked Creek Township, Jasper County, IL, where 
he has been engaged in farming up to the present time. In polities 
he is an iuctive Republican, and he and his wife are members of the: 
Presbyterian Church, he being an elder in the same. He is also a 
member of the Hazel Dell Masonic Lodge, No. 580. 
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LLOYD BAILEY is 4 native of Tayette Gonnty. Olio. Wes 
born January 12. 1834, and is a son of Ludwell W. and Margaret 
(Skelly) Bailey, both natives of Virginia, who carly settled in Fay- 
ette County. Ohio, were there married, and lived ona farm. Lloyd 
Bailey was sent to the pioneer schools of the period, and also worked 
for-his father until the year 1852, when he moved to Grandville 
Township. Jasper County, Tl. and entered a portion of land. Jan- 
tary. 1855, he married Lucy A.. daughter of Samuel and Gracie 
(Taylor) Weaver, a union which was enriched by twelve children, 
seven of whom are living, viz: Mary M., Lloyd N., Jerome B., Lud- 
well J., Francis T.. Alta I. and George E. Mr. Bailey is proprietor 
of a desirable farm, comprising 200 acres, iMproved, and containing 
considerable stock: it is also embellished by a fine brick dwelling, 
the only one in the township. Mr. Bailey isa man who has made 
himself. His wife is a member of the New Light Church. 

JAMES McCORD BARLOW, M. D..a highly esteemed physi- 
cian of Grandville, is a native of Crawford County. JIl., was born 
September 21, 1828. and is a son of John W. and Elizabeth 8. 
(Gordon) Barlow. who were natives of Virginia, but settled in what 
is now the State of Ilinois—at that time a part of the Northwest 
Territory—on Shaker Prairie, in 1816. Myr. Barlow was a master 
Mason, having joined that Order in 1824; he died October 8, 1563, 
and his wife October 13, 1869. Dr. Barlow attended school about 
one-fourth of each year, and diving the remainder labored on the 
home farm. In 1839, he removed to Clark County. III, attended 
school for a time. then commenced the study of medicine under Dr. 
T. C. Moore and Dr. Churchill at Wheatfield, snd in E850 and 1851 
attended the Rush Medical College at Chieago, and afterward began 
practice at Bell Air. Crawtord County. lime 29, 1851, he married 
Cynthia A.. danehter of Lewis Bradshaw, with an issue of five chil- 
dren, of whom three sre living— Adrian, Ida and Edith. In t860, 
he resumed lectures at Rush Medical College. whenee he graduated 
in Mareh, L861. In 1862, he moved to Edgar County (where his 
wife died, October 28. 1862), and thence. in 1865, to Crawford 
County. July 11. 1865, he married Ellen, danghter of Tdge James 
B. Trimble. who died July 17, 1878, leaving two children. Arthur 
and Ethelbert. September 29, 1881, Dr. Barlow married Mrs. 
Maveie Boyd. He has an extensive practice, and has had a drug 
store since I864. Dr. Barlow isa Royal Areh Mason, and a liberal 
Democrat. 

JOHN BATES was born in Fayette County. Ind. April 7, 
1827, and is a son of John and Polly (Pelley) Bates, the former a 
native of Virginia. the latter of Ohio, who were early settlers of 
Bonrbon County. Ky. where they were married. The Bates family 
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moved to Fayette County, Ind. in 1824. where John Bates, Sr. 
owned « fine tarm and had some of the best stock to be found. Our 
subject attended school in the house in which he was born, and after- 
ward worked on the home farm until December 4, 1850. when he 
married Angeline W., daughter of Minor Thomas, of Fayette County, 
Ind., which union gave being to two children, William O. and Emma. 
After marriage, Mr. Bates remained in Fayette County, and gave his 
entire time to stock-raising. Tn 1863, he began to exhibit his horses 
and mnules. and always took first premiums theretor. In 1880, he 
purehased, and now occupies, the Cooper mansion and lands, having 
now one of the finest stock farms in the county, where he breeds 
Norman horses. Short horn cattle and Poland China hogs, for which 
he has taken the ribbons at the Stateand county fairs. Myr. Bates isa 
liberal Democrat and a deacon in the Christian Church, and Mrs. 
Bates belongs to the Baptist Church. Mv. Bates’ father died in 1871, 
and his mother in 1882; his danghter Emma married James A. Bu- 
chanan, now a partner with his father-in-law. They have two ehil- 
dren, Merey and William 3B. 

JOHN BENSON is a native of Virginia, born August 3, 1818, 
and is a son of James and Euphemia (Stout) Benson, the former a 
native of Maryland, the latter of Virginia, where they were married. 
James Benson was a sailor, and served in the Revolutionary war, 
after the close of which he settled in Virginia. became a farmer, and 
in 152-4 emigrated with his family to Edgar County, IL, where John 
attended school and worked at farm work. In 1849, he married 
Jane Horsley. of Kentucky, who died in 1878, leaving six out of a 
family of eleven bor to them. viz.: William H., Robert E., Anna 
M., Mary K., Matilda E.and David B. Having entered land in 
Grandville Township, he moved thereon in 1851 and built a large 
house. known as the “Yale House,” and kept by him since 187s. 
March, 1879, he married Mrs. Anna A. Clark, danghter of Benjamin 
Stump, of Jasper County. Mi. Benson has a good firm of 120 acres, 
and a grocery at the station. While a resident of Edgar County 
he was twice elected Sherifl, also served two terms as Justice of the 
Pence, and sixteen years us School Treasurer of Jasper County. He 
is now av notary public, und politically a Democrat. THe and wife 
are members ot the United Brethren Church, of which he is steward 
and trustee. 

ROBERT s. BYERS, M. D.. is a native of Johnson County. 
Ind.. was born April 10, 1851, and is a son of Benjamin and Naney 
KB. (Kelly) Byers, both natives of Kentucky and early settlers in 
Indiana. Dr. Byers, after attending subscription school and work- 
ing for his father, commenced reading medicine with Dr. R. D. Miller, 
of Traftdear, Ind., and in 1878 became a student at the Indiana Med- 
ical College ut Indianapolis, from which he graduated in 1880, and 
afterward located in the village of Grandville for the practice of his 
profession. October 6, 1870, he wedded Caroline E.. daughter of 
James and Emily McFadden. which marriage was productive of one 
ehild. va J. Dr. Byers has a large and lucrative practice, reaching 
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fur into the surrounding country. He owns a fine home, and is so 
circumstanced as to enjoy independence and the comforts of life. 
He is a Republican, and now serving as Town Clerk. He is a mem- 
ber of the Missionary Baptist. and Mrs. Byers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh. 

DR. NORMAN COMSTOCK was born October 15, 1811, at 
Troy, N. Y., was educated at Fairficld College, and in his profession 
at Jetlerson Medical College, Philadelphia. When nineteen years 
old, he located at Greenville. Ind. as a practitioner, and afterward 
in Dubois County. At the age of thirty he wedded Rachel Harris 
and moved to Crawford County, I., where he followed his protes- 
sion successfully, and in 1861 moved to Westfield on account of edu- 
cational advantages tor his family. In 1862, he raised a eonpany 
for the One Hundred and Tw enty- Third Illinois Volunteer Inf: intry, 
of which he was commissioned First Lieutenant and afterward Cap- 
tain, which positions he filled with much honor until disabled while 
on duty, which disability compelled him to abandon the practice of 
medicine, so that he lived thereafter a quiet, Christian life until his 
death, October 28, 1882. His wife died January 22, 1880, at Paris, Ill. 
Dr. Carl L. Comstock, son of the above, was born in Dubois County, 
Ind., April 2, 1845, and divided his time between farm work 
and school until August 14, 1862, when he joined Company 1, One 
Hundred and Twenty- Third Winois Volunteer Infantry, serving at 
Perryville and Milton, after which battles he was discharged in 
December, 1862, then returned to Westfield and clerked ina drug 
store. In 1867, he read medicine with his father, later attended lect- 
ures at Ann Arbor, Mich., and then began practice at Bell Air, IN. 
December 21, 1871. he married Lucretia, daughter of Geo. W. Mitch- 
ell, of anion d County, with an issue i four children, one of whom 
18 livi ing, Charles M. After marriage, Dr. Comstock located at Har- 
risburg, Jasper County, afterward in Dubois County, Tnd., and in 
1879 where he now is, having purchased forty acres, and is at present 
in the timber trade. He is a Master Mason, and was made deputy 
Past Master in 1883. IIe is also a charter member ot Coblenz Post. 
(x. ALR. 

JOHN R. CRAMER is a native of Licking County, Ohio, was 
born June 15, 1820, and is a son of Isaiah and Mary (Reed) Cramer, 
the former a native of Virginia, the latter of Maryland, who early 

cane to, and were married in Licking County, Ohio. After some 
education at the schools ot the day, ‘John R. Cramer worked as a 
farmer, saved some money, and June 15 9, 1843, married Elizabeth, 
danghter of David and Christina (Myers) Allen, both formerly of 
Pennsylvania. This union gave birth to ten children, seven of w hom 
are living—Alvin J., Teeuwen L., Jolin W., Millard F., Martin GR 
Anios L. and Mary C. In 1848, Mr. Cramer inoved to Grandville 
Township, Jasper County, Il., where he entered and improved land 
which has become a homeakae of 220 acres, and under good culti- 
ration. Mr. Cramer is a general farmer, with some stock, and com- 
fortably circumstanced. He had three sons in the Union army, one 
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of whom, Alvin, was killed at the battle of Farmington, Tenn. Mr. 
Cramer is 2 Republican, and an esteemed citizen, and Mrs. Cramer 
is a member of the United Brethren Church. 

WILLIAM A. GIFFORD is a son of Levi and Margaret (Free- 
man) Giflord, both natives of North Carolina, who moved to Indi- 
ana about 1829. Levi Gifford was a farmer. William A. Gif- 
ford was born November 14, 1839. His parents moved to Coles 
County, I1., in 1840, and entered 160 acres in Grandville Township, 
where Mr. Gifford died in 1846. Phe grandtather of our subject, 
William Freeman, then removed the family to their old home 
in Johnson County, Ind., where William A. went to school and 
worked on the farm. In 1854, his mother died, when he exame with 
an Uncle, Isanc Gifford, to Jasper County, Il., where he labored 
until October 3, 1858, at which period he married Emily, daughter 
of Rev. Henry Clark. After his marriage, Mr. Gifford located on the 
160 aeres entered by his father, and worked and improved the same. 
August 14, 1862, he enlisted in Company E., One Hundred and 
Twenty-Third Volunteer (afterward Mounted) Infantry. He wae a 
Corporal, and served in the battles of Perryville, the pursutt of John 
Morgan, Iloover’s Gap, Chickamauga, and with General Sherman in 
the Atlanta campaign. [He was discharged, July, 1865, after which 
he again took up the plow. Ife has now a good home and farm of 
200 aeres; is a general farmer with some supply of stock. He isa 
Republican, and served six years as Commissioner of Highways. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gifford have had born to them four childven—Oliver T., 
Cyrena I. (deceased), Lillie M. and Allie A. They are members of 
tie United Brethren Church, of which Mr. Gifford isa trustee. He 
was largely interested in building the Otterbein Church, the first in 
Jasper County. 

ABRAM 8S. HUDDLESTUN isa son of George and Susannah 
(Slack) Huddlestun, natives of Virginia, and was. horn in Bedford 
County, Va., September 23, 1803. He went to school in the old 
pioneer schoolhouses of those early years, and also labored at 
farm work until he attained his majority. April 23,1529, he married 
Elizabeth Dickerson, and to them were bestowed seven children, five 
of Whom are livine—Sarah J., Mary A., James A., William II., and 
Worden B. In 1833, Mr. Huddlestim moved to Kentucky, and there 
farmed for several years. In 1847, he removed to this township, 
entered 140 acres of wild land, some of whieh he improved, and here 
experienced the varied hardships of those early settlers. Ie has now 
175 acres, making a fine farm and a good home. Mr. Huddlestun is 
a Democrat, an esteemed citizen, anda member of the Baptist Church 
since the year 1833. 

JAMES W. HUDDLESTUN is a son of Barnett G.and Susan 
(Winter) Tuddlestun, who were natives of Virginia and early settlers 
in Kentucky, where rans W. first saw thre light, PBebruary 17, 1839. 
He attended school and worked on the home farm until 1870, when 
his father removed to, and located in Grandville Township, HL = May 
11,1861, he married Miss R. Adamson, whose father, Zedekiah Adam- 
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son, settled here in 1850. Mr. and Mrs. Huddlestun have had three 
children born to them, two of which number are yet living—Siah 
J. E.and Ira W. Mr. Uudidlestun has a well- cultivated and im- 
proved farm, w ith a fair unount of stock, and is in comfortable eir- 
cumstinces. He is politically.a member of the Democratic ranks, 
avery worthy gentleman, and a much- esteemed citizen. Mrs. Hud- 
dlestun is 2 member of the Missionary Baptist Church. 

CAPTAIN SAMUEL JARREFT is a son of Wilson and Cath- 
erine (Dowell) Jarrett, the former a native of Virginia, the latter of 
Kentucky, where they were married, our subject being a native 
of Mead County, and born March 1, 1837. Until his twenticth yeu 
he attended school and worked on the home far m, ifter which he fol- 
lowed boating on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. In the tall of 
1861. he enhsted in Company K, Third Kentucky (Union) Cavalry. 
Tlis first battle was at Woodbury, Ky., but he afterwards fought a 
Shiloh, Corinth, Pea Ridge, Perryville, and others. June 12, 1863, 
he was commissioned Second Lieutenant, and detached on reer uiting 
duty. October 5, 1863, he was commissioned C: aptain of Company kK 
Forty-Eighth Mounted Infantry, and was in various engagements, 
mostly with guerrillas, until December, 1865, when he was mustered 
out. lls 1, 1863, he married Martha A., daughter of Jozl Grant, 
of Henderson, Ky., which union gave issue to three children—Geor- 
gia L., Edith and Maggie. Mrs. Jarrett died, September 8, 1872, and 
December 2, 1873, he married Caroline, daughter of FI. N. Watt. of 
Warren County, Ky., and to this union succeeded four children, of 
whom two survive—Mand and Sarah C. In 1865, after coming to 
Jasper County, H., he purchased 160 acres in Grandville Township, 
where he resides. His farm is w ell-improved, witha very good dwell- 
ing-house. Captain Jarrett ts a Republican, anda member of the I 
0. 0. F. He and wife are communicants of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chareh, and highly respected by all. 

GEORGE W. JIEFFERS was born near Lexan Ky., Janu- 
ary 4, 1817, and is the eldest of the ten children ot Robert und Nancy 
(Lapp) Jetfers, (the latter of Indian descent), who were natives 
respectively of North Carolina and Kentucky, and married Jaunary, 
1816. Rohert Jeffers was a soldier of the war of 1812, the land-war- 

rant for which service he located in Kentucky, and in 1827, moved 
to Henry County, where George W. attended se ‘hool and worked for 
his father. August 2 23, 1834, he married Elizabeth Rich, of Ken- 
tucky, who died November 23, 1843, hav ine been the mother of three 
children, :11 decensed. In 1836, he entered land in Crawford County, 
Ill, which he improved, and on which he raised considerable stock. 
Ayril 9, 1845, he married Eliza Grove, of Jasper County, TL, and 
after a short residence in Wise onsin, he returned to Jasper County, 
and located in Wade Township. By his second marriage, Mr. Jeffers 

became father to eleven children, of whom seven are liv ing—Louisa 
L., George ¥.. Robert P., William N., Andrew S., Niney snd 
Thomas M. Mr. Jetlers esti iblished the first saw-mill in the county, 
and entered 160 acres in Grandville Township, to which he moyed in 
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1855, having now 500 aeres of superior land, on which he built a very 
fine house in 1872. August 3, 1578, Mrs. Jeffers died, and December 
27, 1880, he murried Mary A., widow of Isane Stevens. Mr. Jeflers 
isastock-raiser and representative farmer, t member of the old school 
Baptist Chureh, and a Democrat. 

CAPTAIN WILLIAM LEAMON is a native of Virginia, was 
born April 11, 1817, and is the son of John and Hannah (Postlewait) 
Leamon, who moved to Licking County, Ohio, in 1S18, and were con- 
sequently pioneers. Capt. Leamon attended the early schools and 
worked on his father’s furm during boyhood. In 1837 he visited an 
uncle in Indiana, where he worked for forty-two eents per day, and 
saved money with which to purchase Jand in Grandville Township, 
Jasper County, Hl., on which he built the first hewed log house in 
the county. September 28, 1840, he married Margaret A. Nevill, of 
Maryland, to which union were born seven children, three of whom 
are living—Samantha, Hannah J. and John. December 1, 1861, 
Mr. Leamon entered Company K, Sixty-Third Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, as Second Lieutenant, was promoted to First Lieutenant, 
and afterward to Captain. He served in the battle of Charleston, 
Mo., and was at the siege of Vicksburg and in the Atlanta eampalgn, 
also in the engagements at Savannah and Goldsboro, and continued 
in the service until the war was ended. Capt. Leamon is now living. 
on his farm in Grandville Township. He is a general farmer, has as 
good a farm as the county affords, and is a gencrally respected 
citizen. 

JAMES LEAMON is a son of John and Hannah (Postlewait) 
Leamon, who were natives of Virginia, and married in Licking 
County, Ohio, in 1818, where our subject, James Leamon, was born 
February 21, 1824. Ile attended school and worked on the farm of 
his father until October 19, 1851, when he married Martha Holt, 
who died Octoher 29, 1852.2 member of the Christian Church. Octo- 
ber 4, 1852, Mr. Leamon moved to Grandville Township, Jasper 
County, this State, and settled on 120 acres of land. August 21, 
1853, he married Catherine Wheeler, with an issue of nine ehildren 
—Mary O., Ann E., James A., William O., Lester, Arthur, Clarence, 
Adrian and Burton. Mr. Leamon is a eeneral farmer bnt gives some 
attention to stock. He is in polities a Republican, and in 1856 was 
elected Justice of the Peace, as which he has served (except for four 
years) until the present time. THe has also served as 1 member of 
the Board of Supervisors, and is possessed of a fine farm of 400 
aeres. 

WILLIAM MeCAIN is a native of Coshocton County, Ohio, 
was born December 24, 1841, and is theson of John and Sarah (Dunn) 
MeCain, both natives of Ireland, who moved to Coshocton County, 
Ohio, in 1834, where they lived on a farm. William MeCain was 
sent to school at periods, worked on his father’s farm, and there 
remained until December 24, 1863, when he married Mary .J., 
daughter of Joseph W. and Mary (Dean) Porter, and born January 
9, 1844. This union produced six children, of which number four 
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are livinge—Lewis C., Adam W., Lyman T. and Dennis. In 1864, 
Mr. McCain moved to Grandy lle Jasper County, where he located 
on 160 acres of new land, which had been previously entered by his 
father. It is now a well- improved tract, and productive and well 
_ ‘ked—a good property anda desirable home. In 1874 Mr. MeCain 

mas elected: Highway Commissioner, as which he is now serving his 
third term. Heisa Master Mason of Cooper Lodge, at Willow ‘ue 
and he and wife are greatly respected in the community. 

WILLIAM MARTIN was born April 15, 1822, in Hamilton 
County, Ohio, and is the son of David and TR neh (Cole) Martin, 
natives of New York and carly settlers in Hamilton County, Ohio. 
William passed his boyhood in attendance at school and in labor on 
the fhrm of his father. November 27, 1842, he wedded Laura, 
daughter of Isainh and Mary (Reed) Cramer, by which marriage 
they had bestowed upon them eleven children, of which number five 
only survive—E. L., Mary A., Oscar, Elizabeth Jane and Perry F. 
After his marriage My. Martin moved to and entered land in Jasper 
Cound; Ly, where he engaged in farming. In 1862 he enlisted im 
Company C, One Hundred and Twenty-Third Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, in which regiment he fought at the battles of Farmington, 
Perryville and Chiekam: mga, whereupon the regiment was mounted 
and followed Gen. Sherman trom Chattanooga to Atlanta, and partici- 
pated in the engagements at Selma, Ala. and Columbus, Ga. Jame, 
1865, he was discharged at Nashy ille, after which event he returmed 
to lis home and farm, now embracing 109 acres of good land, and 
fairly stocked. Mr. Martin is independent 3 in polities, and a respected 
and upright citizen. 

CHARLES I. M. MOREY was born in Muskingum County, 
Ohio, June 25, 1838, and is the son of Jonathan and Margaret 
(Columb.) Morey, the former a native of New York, the latter of 
Massachusetts. They were early settlers in Ohio. When Charles 
was a child his parents moved to Boone County, Ky., where he went 
to subscription school and worked for his father. About 1850 he 
moved to Ripley Connty, Ind., and in 1852 to Tinois, where he 
farmed until 1860. Soon atter this date he went again to Indiana, 
and August 18, 1861, married Rachel A. Hopkins, w ‘hich union eave 
being toseven children—Frances A., Edward K., Ida May, Margaret 
C., James E., Robert B. H. and Moflit. August 13, 1862, he enlisted 
in Company I, Ninety-Kighth Illinois V olunteer Infantry, in which 
he was made a Corporal. He was engaged in the battles of Hoover's 
Gap, Chickamauga, and while on the Wheeler raid was wounded 
in the right hand, after which event he served as company clerk 
until his discharge, July, 1565. He followed the plow for some 
time, and in 1874 came to Grandville Township. Jasper County, 
where he settled on 135 acres, constituting 2 good farm, which he 
purchased in 1872. ‘Phis land is well improv ed and stocked with 
eattle, hogs and sheep, of which he is the largest shipper in the 
township. Mr. Morey is an active Republican, nnd in 1880 was 2 
eandidate for Sherill} which he lost by a small majority; he has been 
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Supervisor since 1874. Ma. Morey isa Muster Mason, and he and 
wile are among the most respected people of their neighborhood. 

SILAS D. ODELL is a native of Grandville Township, Jasper 
County, Lll., was born December 18, Is42, and i is the son of Isaue L. 
and Tabitha (Cramer) O lell, who were pioneer settlers of this State. 
Onur subject received some schooling each year and remained on his 
futher’s farm until August, 1862, when he enlisted in Company E, 
One Hundred and Twenty-Third Ilinois Regiment Volunteer 
Infantry. He was a fifer in said company and was present at the 
battles of Perryville, Chickamauga, Dallas, Kenesiw Mountain, 
Jonesboro, [oover’s Gap, Selma. Columbus, an | the siege of Atlanta. 
After his discharee, July 5, 1865, he returned to farming, which he 
was unable to follow in consequence of the effects of a sunstroke 
received during the war. October 1, 1869, he married Mary A. 
Matheny, who die] September, 1574, leaving two children—Leota 
and Adrian. In November, 1876, he married Mary Finney, who 
likewise bore him two children—Lenna KE. and Clara B. Asan effect 
of the aforesiid injury he removed to Grandville, where he opened 
the first wood-repair shop in said place and in which he bas been 
successful, being very generally esteemed. Mr. Odell is a Repubh- 
ew and has six times been elected Township Assessor; he has also 
served as School Director, and is a charter member and one of the 
founders of Coblenz Post, No. 272, G. A. R. AMfvs Odell is « mem- 
ber of the Christian Church. 

HENRY PURCELL is the son of Amos Pureell, and was ror 
in Ohio County, Ind., July 28, 1835. When quite a child his father 
moved with his family to Missouri, where our subject reecived some 
schooling and worked for his father on the home farm. In 1850 he 
returned to the State of his birth and followed the business of 2 
farmer. In 1857 he married Annie M. Osborn, who diel July -t, 1879, 
leaving fonr children—Franklin A., Stmuel A., Jolin W. H. and 
Churehill . Mrs. Purcell was a member of the United Brethren 
Church. [In 1859 Mr. Purcell moved to Jasper County, Tl, and in 
1859 purchased a fine farm in Grandville Township, which he culti- 
vatel and improved. March 16, 1831, he married Cerilda J. Ewing, 
who died September 20, of that year, a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Mr. Pureell is a member and trustee of the Otter- 
bein United Brethren Chureh. 

ELIAS REICHARD is « son of Peter and Mary (Cramer) 
Reichard, the former a native of Pennsylvania, the latter of Mary- 
land, who were married in Montgomery County, Ohio. Our subject 
first saw the world’s leht Aucust 23, 1821, in the State of Ohio, 
where he attended school for a time, nlso worked as a farmer boy, 
and when sixteen Se of uge became a learner of the carpenters’ 
trate. Murch 26, 1543, he married Sophia, daughter of Joseph Rich- 
ardson, of Miamisburg, Ohio—a union favored with nine eluldren, 
eight of whom are living. In 1545, Mr. Reichard commenced the 
business of wagon-building, at which he continued many years. In 
1867, he moved to this county, where he procured 160 acres of land 
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in Section 13. a portion of which was improved; this land he further 
improved with a good house and other necessary additions. He is t 
general farmer, also raises some stock and tobacco. Ile isa member 
of the Muasonie Fraternity, and likewise an Odd Fellow. Mr. Reich- 
ard is a self-made man, an upright citizen, and a Republican in the 
political arena. 

FRANCIS SHACKLEE is a son of Francis and Sarah (Sparks) 
Shacklee, the father a native of Germany, the mother of Maryland, 
who were married in Pennsylvania, and early settled in Wayne 
County, Ohio, where our subject was born, Mareh 29, 1829. When 
he was two years of age his father died, in consequence of which he 
was privileged to obtain but little schooling at the pioneer fount 
ains of learning, having to assist his mother at home. In 1850, 
they moved to Jasper County, Ill., where in December, 1852, he mar- 
ricd Matilda, daughter of Ludwell W.and Sarah Bailey, which 
union was productive of six ehildren—Lucy A., Margaret E., Sarah 
M., Jerome B., Frances L., and Ludwell W. Ma. Shacklee is the 
owner of a good home and desirable farm, which contains 155 acres, 
and which is in a fair state of cultivation and tolerably well supplied 
with stock, which Mr. Shacklee manages in addition to general farm- 
ing. He is in politics » member of the Republican party. Max 
Shacklee’s mother is yet living at the age of eighty-three years, and 
well and useful. 

FENDOL P. SNIDER, isa native of Breckenridge County, Ky., 
was born November 13, 1822, and is a son of Henry P. and Verlinda 
(Dowell) Snider, both natives of Virginia, and carly settlers of Ken- 
tucky, where they were married, Our subject passed his youth in 
attending school and working on the paternal farm. October 22, 
1849, he married Theodosia A., daughter of Jeremiah Norton, of Ixen- 
tucky. In 1850, Mr. Snider, moved to Grandville Township, Jasper 
County, Ill., where he purchased eighty acres with the means he had 
saved by his labor, built a log house and commenced improving his 
land. He has now an execllent farm of 440 acres, with some fine 
stock, which took first premium at the Newton County Fair, m the 
autumn of 1883. In 1866, Mv. Snider built the first two-story house 
in his township. He is a Master Mason of Cooper Lodge, at Wil- 
low Hill, and a Democrat in polities. Mr. and Mrs. Snider are par- 
ents of five children—Georgia A., Minerva F., Millard F., Brecken- 
ridge 3. and Fendol C. (deceased). 
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ABEL ARMSTRONG, farmer and stock-dealer, was born in Vir- 
ginia, in 1818, and isa son of Thomasand Jane (Burgess) Armstrong, 
sf itives of Virginia, and pioneers of Logan County, Ohio, whither 
they came in 1836, made a farm, and afterward removed to Spring- 
field, Il]., where they both died. Abel ved in Ohio until 1840, 
when he went with his parents to Springfield. In 1852 he married 
Miss Lucy Sells, who died one year later. After tarming on land 
previously owned by hin, he pureh: used and located on sixty -five 
acres in Shelby County, Ill., and in 1857, married his second wife, 
Miss Julia A. Robison, rics also died after three years, andin 1869 
he married his third wife, Mrs. Ann Harvey, which union gave issue 
to one child, Frances. Myr. Armstrong has 120 acres under cul- 
tivation and improved. His principal products are hay and corn; he 
also handles usually from twenty-five to forty head of cattle each 
ee 

N. BOLDREY, merchant and general store keeper, is a native 
ot foheson County, Ind., was born in 1840, and isa son of John Bola- 
rey. The school advantages of our subject were ot the poorest kind. 
When he was nine years old he came to this county, where in 1862, 
he married Miss Lovina, daughter of Garrison Grove, and a native 
of Indiana. Before commencing his present business, in 1877, he 
sold goods for five years and managed a mill for fifteen years, be- 
sides “farming to some extent. He has now a good trade, which he 
has created by his tact for serving the public and his courteous man- 
ner. Besides this he has built several buildings in addition to his 
own, and owns a half interest with his brother in a saw-mill, estab- 
lished in 1878. Mr. Boldrey has served the township as Collector 
one term. Mr. and Mrs. Boldrey are members of the Christian 
Church, and are the parents of two children—James A. and Sarah M. 

THOMAS BROWN, farmer and teacher, was born in Jefferson 
County, Ind., February 9, 1835, and is the third in the family of John 
and Elizabeth (Jackson) ‘Brown, the former a native ot Scotland, the 
latter of Tennessee. John Brown was a farmer and preacher of the 
Baptist Church; also, a pioneer of this county, where he located in 
1851; he and his wife are yet living past their “ three score and ten” 
veurs. Thomas Brown, at the age of sixteen, moved with his parents 
to this county, and after receiving a fair education became a teac her, 
which he followed about thirty years, being now one of the oldest 
terchers in the county. November 3, 1867, he married Miss Mary 
Bridges, a native of Virginia. In 1868, Mr. Brown located on forty 
acres purchased from his futher, and which he has increased to 185 
acres, With comfortable surroundings. Mrs. Brown died December 
11, 1871, whereupon he married Miss Priscilla Bridges, sister of his 
deceased wife. They are members of the Missionary Baptist Chureh, 
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of which Mr. Brown is an ordained minister. He served as Justice 
of the Peace one year by appointment, and was afterward elected to 
suid office; he also served as Township Treasurer for two years, and 
as Clerk one vear. My. Brown has three children—Mary (deceased), 
Minnie and Eddie. 

J. J. CALVIN, physician and surgeon, was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1826, and is the second of the seven children of Hiram and 
Mary (Jacobs) Calvin, natives, respectively, of Ohio and Kentueky, 
who moved to W ayne County, Ii.. in 1856. The boyhood of our 
subject was passed in Edinburgh, Ind., where he attended school, 
began reading medicine, and passed seven years in study and prac- 
tice. In Jane, 1856, he married Miss Catherine, a daughter of Jacob 
Wise, and niece of Governor Wise, of Virginia, tow hich union were 
born four ehildren—William C., Annie M. 7 James and Charles H. 
After this event Dr. Calvin lived some time in Wayne County, IIL. 
and Williamsbureh, Ind., and came to his present location in 1870, 
where he has since lived and practiced. For some years he traveled 
and practiced the treatment of chronic diseases, in which he was 
eminently successful, before settling on his farm. Jn 1861 he enlisted 
in the three months’ service, and in 1862. in the Seventy-Ninth Ind- 
ana Volunteer Infantry, soon after which he was injured by being 
run over by the cavalry; this caused his discharge, in January, 1863, 
after which he acted as Commissary Serge: int. Mrs. Calvin is ¢ 
member of the Baptist Chureh. Besides his home farm, Dr. Calvin 
is owner of 640 acres in K: msas, and thirty-six in Indiana. 

A. FLEENER, farmer, is a native of Washington County, Ind., 
was born in 1827, and is a son of John and Mary (Crissmore) 
Fleener, the former a native of Maryland, the latter of North Caro- 
lina. John Fleener was a farmerand pioneer of Washington County, 
where he and wife ended their lives. His name was the first on the 
Land Office register, and he it was who placed a roof on the first 
log eabin in the State. Our subject passed his boyhood at home, 
and in 1849 married Miss Lydia A., daughter of Henry Greenwood, 
and a native of Virginia. After his marriage he rented Jand for one 
year, then purchased cizhty acres of woodland, where he resided two 
years, made considerable improvements, then sold the same, pur- 
chased forty acres of unbroken prairic, aud removed thereto in 1347. 
To this purchase he added by degrees until now he has 600 acres of 
as good and well cultivated soil as lies in the county. Mr. Ileener 
handles from ten to fifteen mules, and about 100 head of cattle every 
year; he also raises considerable wheat, Corn and hay. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fleener ure the parents of ten children, Svan Marearet, Martha, 
Narcissus, Bruce, Isabella, Daniel, Jacob (deceased), Nora, George 
and Elsie. Mrs. Fleener is member of the Methodist Epise opal 
Church. 

JOHN A. TEADY, farmer, was born in March, 1 1815, in Switz- 
erland County, Ind.. where he was also reared, and is the second of 
the nine children of Benjamin and Lydia (Stewart) Heady, both 
natives of Kentucky and pioneers of this county, whither they 
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removed in 1852 and located near Smallwood when the land was 
drear and waste, and where they passed away—the father in 1870, 
the mother in 1872. John A. Heady married, in 1843, Miss Phebe, 
daughter of Abijah Grimes, a laree firmer and stock raiser, who 
died in Vicksburg about 18538. This union produced four children, 
Lois, Lydia, Benjamin A. and T. C. (deceased). Mrs. Heady died 
in 1554, a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. Heady 
after renting land for several years, purchased, in 1852, eighty acres 
of his present farm, then in a wild and barren state; but he has now 
reclaimed and improved 160 acres, making a home of convenience 
and of value. Ie is a practical man and a much respected farmer. 

B. A. HEADY, farmer, was born in Switzerland County, Ind., 
in the year 1822, and is the fifth of the nine children of Benjamin 
and Lydia Heady. In the year 1848 our subject married, in Switz- 
erland County, Miss Margaret, daughter of Joseph and Girtzell 
Dow, natives of Seotland, who located and died in Indiana. Myr. 
Heady, atter his marriage, rented his father’s farm for three years, 
after which he purchased 160 acres of Jand and moved thereon in 
1552, where he has since that time resided, continued to improve the 
farm, and is now surrounded by all the necessaries and many com- 
forts of a farmer’s life. Mr. and Mrs. Heady have been favored with 
au family of twelve children, viz.: Girtzell (deceased), Thomas, 
Joseph (deceased), David, Albert, Ann, Gilbert, Marilla, Elmer, 
Mary, Flora and Sarah (deceased). Mr. Heady is}a valuable and 
much respected citizen. 

PETER JACKSON, farmer, is a native of the State of Ohio, 
was born Murch 1, 1841, and is the son of John and Nancy (Flick) 
Jackson. John Jackson was a farmer and blacksmith, as well as a 
pioneer of Ohio. He and wife afterward removed to this county, 
where they came to their lives’ end—the former in August, 1856, 
and the latter August 19, 1870. The boyhood of Peter was passed 
in this county, where he has experienced the trials of 2 pioneer, and 
where he has lived since 1851. In 1869, he married Miss Nancy J. 
Honey, daughter of J. W. Honey, a pioneer of this county of 1849. 
This union was productive of six children—Iva, Alta B., Martha, 
Grace, Nellie P. and Rosa. Mr. Jackson lived upon his forty 
acre farm after his marriage, to which possession he added until he 
has now 187 acres of good, arable land. Mr. Jackson has served as 
Township Clerk, Assessor and Supervisor each one year, and is now 
Collector, which he has filled for more than three years; he was also 
Township Trustee eleven years. Mr. and Mrs. Jackson are members 
of the Christian Church. 

J. HW. KELULAM isa native of Indiana, was born in 1839, and 
is Ason of Jesse anl Charity Kellam. Jesse Kellam was a farmer 
and a pioneer of Rush County, Ind., where he cleared a farm and 
live] until 1858, at which time he removed to this county, and died 
April 19, 1883; Mas. Kellam is yet living, a cripple now from having 
fullen upon the ice during last winter. Our subject passed his boyhood 
in Indiana, and in August, 1862, enlisted in Company H, Sixteenth 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry. At Richmond he was wounded and 
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also taken captive, held six weeks, then released, and again made 
captive in Louisiana and confined in Texas for nine months. He 
participated at Vicksburg and many other notable battles and skir- 
mishes, and was mustered out at New Orleans. In 1861, he married 
Miss [attie, daughter of John P. Havens, and a native of Indiana, 
which union produced five children—Rush C., Anna ML., Lizzié, Bertie 
and Royal. Mr. Kellam moved to his present place in 1866. His 
wife isa member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

A. KELLAM, farmer, is a native of Rush County, Ind., was 
born April 13, 1841, and is the sixth of the seven children of Jesse 
and Charity Kellam. Jesse Kellam was a farmer and one of the 
pioneers of Rush County, where he settled as early as 1530 and 
cleared and made a farm, on which our subject was reared and lived 
until seventeen years of age, at which time he removed with his 
parents to this county, where he has made his home, and where he 
married Miss Inda, daughter of C. J. R. Monroe, a pioneer of Jeffer- 
son County, Ind., which union has been productive of two children, 
John W. aud Edward L. Myr. Kellam began housekeeping at his 
present home in 18638, which covers 103 acres of prairie, and 20 of 
timber land, and which contains good and valuable improvements. 
He has served his township six years as Commissioner. Mrs. Kellam 
is 2 member of the Presbyterian Church. 

THOMAS J. IKKIRK, farmer, is a native of Licking County, Ohio, 
was born in 1844, and is a son of James and Keziah (Patterson ) Kirk, 
both natives of Ohio. James Kirk was 2 farmer, and died in Craw- 
ford County, Ill, in 1877, where Mrs. Kirk is now living with her 
son, and where she has resided since 1852. Thomas J. Kirk passed 
his early manhood on his father’s farm, after reeeiving an ordinary 
school education, andin 1868, married Miss Selina M. Holmes, a native 
of Crawford County, Ill, with an issue of three children—Lucy K., 
James A. and Lizzie E. O. After marriage, Mr. Kirk moved on the 
eighty acres of land previously owned by him. This he atterward 
sold, and purchased the 140 acres which comprise his present farm 
and home. He has also forty acres of timber, on which he located m 
1880, the place being well-improved, and having especially substan- 
tial buildings. Mi. Kirk was elected Township Supervisor, in the 
spring of 1883, and he and wife are members of the Methodist Epis- 
eopal Church, in which the former has been asteward for one year. 

GEORGE M. MANNING, farmer, is « native of Indiana, was 
born January 10, 1854, and is ason of J. B.and Mary (ILughes) Man- 
ning. J. B. Manning was by oeenpation, a harness-maker, and later 
in life became a farmer, but had followed his trade in Wayne County, 
Ind. George M. Manning passed his boyhood in Wayne County, and, 
with his parents, removed to Hlinois, where, in 1879, he married Miss 
Minerva Horton, a native of this State. After his marriage, My. Man- 
ning engaged in farming his present land, comprising fifty acres of 
prairie and twenty acres of timber. Mr. Manning has around him 
the comforts of life, which he deserves long to enjoy. He and wife 
are members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and parents of two 
children—Nellie M. and Eifa B. 
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WILLIAM BADGER was born in Jasper County, Ill, Febru- 
ary 10, 1839, and was the eldest of six children of Stephen nnd S tbrina 
Badger, the former a native of New Hampshire, the latter of Ohio. 
They were married in Jasper County, HL, in 1837, afterward settled 
in Newton, making various moves, aud improving vast tracts of lands. 
He died in 1874, September 7. His widow still survives. The sub- 
ject of this sketeh was married December 20, 1864, to Samantha, 
daughter of Samuel and Clarissa Barrett. After their marriage, they 
settled on the same farm where they now live. Five children have 
been born to them, viz.: Minnie A. (deceased), Carrie L., Walter L., 

“annie M. (deceused) and Omer R. Mr. Badger and wife are mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

ALBERT GALLATIN CALDWELL was one of the largest 
farmers, and the most extensive stock-dealer, perhaps, in Jasper 
County. He was born in Vigo County, Ind., July 6, 1826. His 
parents are Robert and Jane (Watts) Caldwell, the former a native 
of Pennsylvania, the latter of Ohio. Robert came with his parents 
from Pennsylvania to Ohio, in 1808, and settled on a half section 
farm, cight miles sontheast of Circleville. That farm is still owned 
by Robert’s brother, John Caldwell, now eighty-four years of age, 
the oldest resident, widely and fav orably known in his (Pickaway) 
County, Ohio. Robert was married in Ohio, April 22, 1819, exine to 
Vigo County, Ind., in 1823, and died in same county, in 1832. Rob- 
ert and Jane Caldwell had two children Albert, our subject, a 
Robert Johnston. The latter was 2 farmer, well educated, and wi 
married to Hannah Crews, of Vigo County, Ind., in 1854. She died 
April 30, 1856. He was next married to Sallie Bright, of Cumber- 
land County, Il., September 23, 1857. His death occurred before he 
was married a tea his disease being much like that of cholera, his 
age, twenty-nine years. Robert’s widow married James Beard. She 
died i in 1863. Robert’s father, William Caldwell, was boru in 1764. 
He married Jane Moore, November 28, 1786. William died March 
20, 1815. Jane, his wife, died September 1, 1823. Both had been 
consistent members (the former an elder) of the Presbyterian Chureh 
for many years. ‘These parents and their youngest son, Johnston, 
are buried in the Mount Pleasant cemetery near Kineton, Ross 
County, Ohio. These parents had nine children (eight sons and one 
daughter). John, above referred to, is the only one now known to be 
living. Albert G. Caldwell, our subject, was married to Lucy A. 
Crews, sister of Hannah Crews, before referred to, February 3, 1848, by 
whom he had six children—Robert G., John A., Hannah C., Albert 
G., elsewhere mentioned, Elizabeth J. and Jane eA Elizabeth J. died 
Deeember 23, 1855, in the second year of her age; James A., died 
August 1, 1856, in the second year of his: gee; Robert J., died June 30, 
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1871, in the twenty-third year of his age; Hannah C., died Deeember 
13, 1572, in the twenty-second yer of her ave. The last name |, was 
the wife ot Sunucl M ‘lhaney, married Muy, 1869. One child, Albert 
G., blessed this union. She was a member of ths Motho list Episco- 
pal Church. Lucy Ann, the wite and mother, died May 3, 1856, in 
her twenty-ninth year. John A. was marvied, July 14, 1882, to Anna 
Gor lon, of Texas. Lucy Isthel is their child. Albert G., the father, 
was next inrried, S*ptember 3), 1857, to Mrs. Rebeca J. (Wagle) 
Arnold, of this county. She was the widow of John W. F. Arnold, 
who diel February 4, 1853. Hor chil lren are, Jonathan. Paeb:, and 
J. Fletcher Arnold. Jonathan was married tin 1871, to Sarah Clurk, 
of Efinghim County. Lillie and Fleteher are their children. 
Fletcher was married D3c ember, 1876, to Dolla Barton, of Jasper 
County. Edward and Eugene, are their children. Phebe is at the 
home place with her mother. To Albert G. and Rehbecea J. Cildwell, 
were born Louisa J., Missouri C., am] Lucy Ellen. Louisa died 
November 7, 1877, in her twentieth year. Mssouri C. is the wife 
of Philip Mason, married October 10, 18383. Albert, the futher, died 
April 23, 1830. The latter hid a gool common school education. 
Hie was ifouct up on the farm, and at the age of about seventeen 
years, Was put to the cooper trade. He followed this business for 
about five years. He then again began working on the farm pur- 
chased by his father. This farm contained] 320 eres, wis located on 
Honey Creek prairie, a few miles southeast of Terre Haute, and 
changed hands about the year 1876. at $130 per acre. He continued 
on this farm until the year 185-4, when he moved to Coles County, 
Til., near Douglas, on a farm. He remained there about three years, 
then moved to Jasper County, near Island Grove, Grove Township. 
He traled, in partnership with James Crews (his brothor-in-law) 
until 1859, when each began business for himself. Mr. Caldwell was 
Bell successful in business. At his death he owned more than 
1,500 aeres of land, 170 head of cattle, 150 head of hogs, eight head 
of work horses, besides other stock and money. He was kind to the 
poor, and gave liberally to churches of all denominations, and worthy 
enterprises. He stood high in the estimation of the citizens of his 
county, and several times was urged to accept the nomination (the 
nomination being equal to an election) of Representative to the S'ate 
Legislature. Mr. C. was a man of positive conyietions, scrupulously 
honest in all he did, kind and obliging to the greatest extreme, loved 
and respected by all who knew him. His was a busy, useful and suc- 
cessful life. No one in the county, perhaps, had more friends or 
fewer enemies. Ie was a member of Newton Lodge I. O. O. F., and 
in polities a Democrat. 

ALBERT GARDNER CALDWELL, firmer and stock-dealer, was 
born in Jasper County, I. His parents were Albert G. and 
Lucy A. (Crews) Caldwell, elsewhere mentioned. Albert G., the 
subject of this sketch, had a good common school education. Work- 
ing on the farm and attending school were his occupation during his 
boyhood days. He was married, December 2, 1875, to Alice Robert- 
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son, of this county. She isa daughter of John and Rebecea Robertson, 
well and favorably known in Indiana. They now live in Texas. 
Robert J. and Luey A. are their children. Mr. C. has been very sue- 
cessful in business, as he now owns 90 acres of land, 760 0f which are 
well improved.; He has on hand at present writing 125 head of cattle, 
42 head of horses, 16 mulesand 40 head of hogs. “He has a pleasant, 
happy home, has a flattering prospect before him and may well be 
classed among the wealthy, miluential and responsible citizens of the 
county. Ie has an eye to business, nd is always ready to buy when 
the price suits him. In polities he is a Democrat. 

REBECCA J. CALDWELL, (wife of Albert G. Caldwell, 
deceased), was horn in Montgomery County, Ky., Febrnary 15, 1827, 
and was the daughter of Asa and Cassandra Wagle, both natives of 
Kentucky. Ter mother died in 1827 and her father married Pheebe 
Rickman, and in 1840 moved to Jasper County, IL, where he died 
in 1877. R-becea was married to Fletcher Arnold, January 10, 
1842, and settled in Grove Township. where he died February 4, 
1853. Iler second marriage occurred September 30, 1857, to Albert 
G. Caldwell. Her children are as follows: Jonathan A., Phoebe and 
John F., children of Mr. Arnold, and Elizabeth (deceased); Missouri 
C.and Lucy E., children by Mr. Caldwell. 

JAMES L. CREWS was born near Terre Haute, Vico Cox 
Ind, November 14, 1825, and was the son of John and Elizabeth R. 
Crews, the former a native of Tennessee, the latter of Ixentucky. 
The grandfather, James Crews, was a Revolutionary soldier, born 
in Virginia and settling in Tennessee at an early period, where he 
remained until his death. He raised a luge family, among whom 
were six sons. His son, John, the father of our subject, came to 
Vigo County, Ind., about the year 1820. remaining there until his 
death, which occurred in 1876. His wife survives, aged eighty-six 
years. ‘Their son James settled in Jasper County, IIL. in 1850, pur- 
chasing a small tract of land and commencing the business of stock- 
raising, in which he has been very successful, being now one of the 
most extensive dealers in stock in Jasper County and owning a large 
firm of 1,400 acres. Mr. Crews was married September 19, 1850, 
to Mary A. Green, of Cumberland County, Ill. Eleven children 
were born to this union, viz.: Jolin (deceased), Mary, Franklin, 
Harriet, Alexander (deceased), David, Lucy A., Ella M., James, 
Maria (deceased) and Joseph, (deceaseds. Mrs. Crews died Febru- 
ary 6, 1853. Mr. Crews is a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and a worthy citizen. 

JOHN VT. WANNA was born in Fountain County, Ind., Octo- 
ber 9, 1829, and was theson of Albert G. and Mary (Stoops) Hanna, 
the former a native of Indiana, the latter of Kentueky. The ¢rand- 
parents of the subject of this sketch were natives of North Carolina 
but emigrated to Indiana at an early period, locating in what is now 
Union County, afterwards moving’ to Carroll County, where they 
died. John Uanna’s father was twiee married and was the futher of 
thirteen children. The subject of this sketch was married Septem- 
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ber 6, 1858, to Catherine E., daughter of James T. and Elizabeth 
Morris. Eight children were born to this mnion, viz: Mary E. 
(deceased), Emma M., Anna B.. Clara A., Morris W., Eva I. 
(deceased), Alviva E. and Lillie L After his mavri: ge Mr. Hanna 
resided in Carrol] County, Ind., until 1860, when he moved to Jasper 
Countys Ill. where he has since resided. 

Cc. G. HESS was born in Montgomery County, Ohio, October 5, 
1829, and was the second ina family of twelve children of David L. 
and Ann V. (Grove) Tess, the former a native of Maryland, the 
latter of Virginia. The orandtither of the subject of this sketch 
was a native of Germany and emigrated to America in an erly ak ay, 
settling in Maryland, where he raised his family, from which State 
David L. moved in 1828 to Montgomery County, Ohio. C. G. Hess 

ras married September 29, 156-4, to Sarah J.. daughter of Robert and 
Naney Dawson, a native of Brown County, HL Five children have 
been born to this union, viz... David L., Annie L., Robert D., Ida 
V. and Emma E. Mr. Hess has been a resident of Jasper County, 
TIl., since 1867, and is much respeeted and has an interesting family. 

WILLIAM C. JUNIOR was born in Spencer County, Ky., 
October 18, 1820, and was the eldest of ten children of Joshuaand 
Elizabeth (Romine) Junior, the former a native of Tennessee, the 
latter of Kentucky. In 1830 William came with his parents to Vigo 
County, Ind., where he lived several years, and where he was m ne 
ried Mareh ‘i, 1844, to Margaret J.. daughter of James and Jane 
Beard. In 1855 Mr. Junior moved to Jasper County, Il., and pur- 
chased the same farm where he now lives, and has developed from 
wild land a finely improved farm of 180 acres. Seven children have 
been born to this union, viz.: Elizabeth J. born Apvil 26, 1546, 
died September 3, 1848; Rebecca A. born November 1, 1849; Sarah 
A., December 14, 1851, died September 20, 1S52: Mice B. born Jan- 
uary 7, 1854; Martha J., born February 29, 1856, Lucy E., born May 
28, 1858, and an infant daughter unnamed, born and died September 
96, 1861. Mays. Junior died June 10, 1878. Ma. Junior is a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church and an esteemed citizen. 

MATHEW MEINHART was born in Upper Austria, March 
6, 1838, and was third in a fimily of seven children of Mathias and 
Turissa (IXrois) Meinhart, both natives of Austria. In 1860, the 
faniily emigrated to America, settling first in Stephenson County, 
TL, afterward moving to Jasper County, where Mathias now lives. His 
wife died in 1865. Mathew, the subject of this sketch, emigrated 
to America in 1857, landing in New York City, where he remained 
until the following year, when he came to Stephenson County, Tl. 
and in 1865 came to’ J: asper County and purehased land w here he 
still resides, being now a prosperous farmer with 260 acres ot land, 
well improved. Mr. Meinhart was married September 13, 1880, to 
Ann M., dauchter of Joseph and Caroline Weishaar, a native of 
Germany. One child has been born to this m: riage, viz.: Jacob i 

DR. S. BL METHENY was born in Licking County, Ohio, 
March 22, 1830, hal was 2 son of James and Rhoda (Bell) Metheny, 
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the former a native of Virginia, the latter of Ohio. The erandfather 
of Dr. Metheny lived in Virginia in 1770, and remained there until 
1820, when he moved to Licking County, Ohio, thence, in 1846, to 
Jasper County, II]., where he died in 1851. Dr. Metheny’s father 
died in 1849 in Grove Township, and his widow married Thomas 
Wisemore, and died in 1851. The subject of this sketch was appren- 
ticed in 1549 to the carpenters’ trade, which business he pursued tor 
several years. He was married March 29, 1849, to Sarah, daughter of 
Joseph and Mary Soven, and anative of Hancock Co., Ind. In 1855, 
Mr. Metheny began the study of medicine with Dr. Norman Com- 
stock. After reading three years, he commenced the practice of his 
profession in Harrisburg, Jasper County, remaining there until 1871. 
He then moved to Grove Township, where he successfully prac- 
tices his profession. Ten children have been born. to him, viz.: Nor- 
min, Joseph II. (deceased), Heman S., Mary J.. George W., Jona- 
than C., James A., Nancy A. (deceased), Samuel K. and Sarah E. 
PETER MYERS was born in Fountain County, Ind., December 
24, 1835, and was a son of John and Catherine Myers. He remained 
with his parents until twenty-six years of age, when he began life for 
himself. Mr. Myers was married August 6, 1861, to Susan, daughter 
of John and Mary Krout, of Fountain County, Ind., in which county 
he resided, working at the blacksmiths’ trade until 1873, when he 
removed to Jasper County, IIL, settling on a farm, where he now 
resides. Ten children have been born to Mr. and Mrs. Myers, viz.: 
Ephraim, infant son unnamed (deceased), Austin (Aeceased), infint 
daughter unnamed (deceased), Nettie V., Charles O., Rosie A., Stella 
L., Harry C. and Clara C. Mr. and Mrs. Myers are members of the 
Lutheran Church. 
~ DR. N. D. MYERS was born in Fountain County, Ind., Feb- 
ruary 17, 1843, and was a son of John and Catherine (Kine) Myers, 
the former a native of Kentucky, the. latter of North Carolina, and 
of German lineage. His grandfather emigrated from Germany to 
America before the Revolutionary war, and participated in that 
strugele, dying in 1792. The father of our subject eime to Fountain 
County, Ind., in 1829, and engaged in farming, also devoting some 
time to mereantile pursuits and saw-milling. Here he married, and 
with his wife now resides in Jasper County, Il., they having lived 
together fifty-one years. Dr. Moyers, after availing himself of all the 
advantages of the district school, entered Harmonia College, Rus- 
sellville, Ind., where he remained three terms, after which he entered 
the State University at Bloomington, Ind., taking a scientific course. 
le afterward engaged in teaching, and in the spring of 1868 began 
the study of medicine with A. T. Steele, of Waveland, Ind., reading 
two years. Te then entered Rush Medieal College, Chicago, but 
that institution being burned he went to Cincinnati, where he 
received his diploma March 1, 1872. He practiced medicine first in 
Veedershure, Ind., afterwards in Brownsville, Ind. [lis marriage 
Occurred at Crawfordsville, Ind., March 13) 1873, to Muttie .J., 
daughter of Samuel and Sarah A. Ward. Three children have been 
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born to this marriage, viz.: Beasie L., Minnie M. and iLulwP. DE 
Myers has resided an Jasper County, Ill., sinee 1874, and is an 
esteemed citizen and skillful physician. 

JOUN SOWERS was a son of Noah and Catherine (Griffith) 
Sowers, both natives of Page County, Va.,where they were married, and 
from whence they mov ed in 1844 to Licking County, Ohio, going 
thence, in 1549, to Jasper County, III. w here the father died in 1853. 
The mother still survives. Jom was the eldest of nine children. 
He was married February 2, 1853, to Mary E., daughter of Reuben 
and Mary Carr. He lived i in Cy ooked Creek Township on a farm of 
his father-in-law’s until 1865, when he moved on the farm he now 
owns and oceupies, consisting of 160 acres of land wmder good cul- 
tivation. Nine children have been born to them, viz.: James W. 
(deceased), an infant son unnamed (deceased), Mary J., John H., 
Martha C., Christian C., Reuben H., William T. and Owen. Mr. 
Sowers is ene of the progressiveand energetic men of Jasper County. 

ALEXANDER WALLACE was born in Orange County, Ind., 
June 23, 1836, and was one of ten children born to James H. ani 
Serena Wallace, the former a native of Kentucky, but mov ing with 
his parents to Indiana, where his mar rage conan and thenee in 
1850 to Jasper County, IIl., where he died. The son, Alexander, 
was married April 2, 1857, to Clarinda J., widow of Elisha Wilson 
and daughter of John E. and Eveline Goodwine. Since his mar- 
riage he has lived in J: isper County, Il., all the time except one 
year. Nine children have been born to this marriage, viz.: John, J., 
Millard F., Elen (cleceased ), Charles (deceased ), ‘Alvin (deceased), 
Theodore (deceased ), Warren (deceased), Effie and Byron. 
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ANDERSON BURNSIDES was born in J:ckson County, Ohio, 
vanunry 17, 1839, and came to this county tn 185%. In 1861, he 
enlisted in Company K, ‘Thirty-Kighth [inois Infantry, served until 
1563, and was wounded at Stone River. December 20, 1866, he mar- 
ricd Miss Rachel Foster, daughter of Thomas and Mary (Trexler) 
Foster. This lady died in 1868, and December 8 1869, Mr. Burn- 
sides married Rebecea E. Smith, daughter of Benjamin K.and Anna 
I. (English) Smith, and born in Coshocton County, Ohio, in 1849. 
To this union were born Merritt, September 13, 1870; Winnie and 
Minmic (twins), August 6, IS72,and Rachel N.. August 18, 1875. 
John Burnsides, fither of our subject, was born in Vietnam ots 
went to Jackson County, Ohio, at the age of four, and in 1835 mar- 
ried Rachel Jacobs, born in 1814, and daughter of John and Susan 
(Trexler) Jacobs. This couple reared to maturity the following 
children: Susannah, born in 1836; Anderson, in oe, Tarim lise 512 
Hugh, in 1844; 8. G., in 1846, and Filena, in 1849. John Burusides 
cine to Jasper County in 1856, and settled on 420 acres, and entered 
«another tract in L863, and the futher of the wife of our subject, Ben- 
Junin Smith, came here in 183s. 

DR. J. C. CHAPMAN, physician and surgeon, of Wheeler, was 
born in this county October 19, 1855, and here reared ona farm until 
the age of sixteen. [His determination to become a physician was 
formed in childhood, and when but twelve years old he began to 
prepire himself by study for the responsibilities of that profession. 
At the age of sixtcen, he began teaching school, still devoting his 
leisure hours to the study of medicine. He took a teacher’s course 
at the college of Valparaiso, attended Merom College, and read med- 
icine with Drs. J. H. Walker, Maxwell and Faller, all eminent prac- 
titioners of Newton.” He next entered the American Medical Col- 
lege at Saint Louis, and graduated, after a three years’ course, in 
1879. He practiced at Island Grove, and at Dieterich, and then, in 
1882, came to Wheeler, where he has an extensive putronage and is 
also interested in the drug business. THe is amember of the Centen- 
nial Medical Society and also of the Society of Physicians of Jasper 
County. May I, L880, he marricd Miss Frances, daughter of W. J. 
and Klizabeth (Ireland) Madden, and to their union have been born 
two children, Evaand Nellie. 

HW. HW. DIETZ, the second of tour children, born to Benjamin 
tind Phebe (MeLin) Dietz, is a native of Fairfield County, Ohio, and 
was born Febrnary 13, 1847. He was cducated at Pleasantville, and 
May 5, 1864, married Miss Sarah Beery, daughter of C. M. and Bar- 
bara (ILubs) Beery; to this marriage have been born four ehildren— 
Beery B., Cora B., Perdie C. and Ilarley G. Mr. Dietz came to 
Jasper County in the fall of 1870, bought 200 acres of land which 
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he farmed until 1882, when he entered the mercantile business at 
Wheeler, where he is now doing a prosperous trade. Mr. Dietz’s 
father was a native of Pennsylvania, and C. M. Beery. father of Mrs. 
Dietz, was born in Ohio in 1813. 

CAPTAIN WILLIAM C. GILLSON is a native of Calcutig 
was born in 1835. and came to America when ten years of age. He 
wis reared and educated in Ford County, TW., and April 25, 1561, 
enlisted in Company K, Seventh Hlinois Infantry, and served as 
private until 1863, when he was promoted First Lieutenant, and in 
September, 1864, promoted Captain. He took part in seven severe 
battles and was wounded at Pittsburg Landing, Follow Bluff and 
Altoons. He was mustered out at Springfield, Il, after which he 
went to Kentucky, where he married, in 1865, Miss H. A. Winter 
daughter of William and Nancy (Segman) Winter, born respectively 
in England and Philadelphia, and in the same year, 17). Mrs. Nancy 
Winter is still living, and makes her home with our subject. Mr. and 
Mrs.Gillson have had born to them seven children—-Naney .J. (de- 
ceased), Neonia D., Thomas W.. William E., Edward A., Mary. 2g 
Aaron D. 

CAPTAIN W. C. HARNED was born in Bond County, INR 
was reared a farmer and attended school until 1861, when he enlisted 
in Company D, Twenty-Second Illinois Infantry, served one year, 
was discharged on account of disability, returned home and re-en- 
tered the army in July, 1862, as Second Licutenant of Company KE, 
One Hundred and Thirtieth Regiment. He took part in the battles 
of Port Gibson, Champion Hills, Black River, siege of Vicksburg 
and the campaign after Jackson. He was captured, with the rest 
of his regiment, April 8, 1864, and was held prisoner at Camp Ford, 
Texas, until June, 1865. He was promoted First Lieutenant in Feb- 
ruary, 1863, and Captain while prisoner of war. In 1867, he mar- 
ried Miss Isabel McKenzie, who died February 14, 1868, leaving one 
child—George. In 1871, he married Miss Isabel File, a native of 
Indiana, whose parents settled in Bond County in 1818. Her grand- 
father, Henry File, established the first distillery in Bond County in 
1819, By his last marriage the Captain became father of six chil- 
dren—Julin, Matilda, Nora, Jennie, William and one that died m- 
named. John W. Harned, father of the Captain, was born mn Texas 
while it yet belonged to Mexico, and moved with his parents to Mad- 
ison County about 1830. In January, 1842, he married Mary Matilda 
Nelson, daughter of William and Mary (McLain) Nelson, and to their 
union were born nine children, all of whom reached maturity. 

L.S. LOLLAR was born in 1858, in Clay County, Il., witem 
he was reared to firming and edueated in the common schools until 
seventeen years of age. Tn 1881, he married Miss Denia Ward, 
daughter of W. H.and Snsannah (Burnsides) Ward, natives of Ohio. 
There has been born one child to this union—Lola Mabel. 

G. H. MERCER was born in Jackson County, Ohio, in 1846, 
was reared a farmer and was educated in the common schools until 
seventeen years old; he then went with his parents to Adams County, 
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Ind., resided there four years, returned to Ohio, and in 1863, came to 
Jasper County. In 1864, he enlisted in the One Hundred and For ty- 
Third Illinois Infantry and served six months; he then returmed to 
this county, but after a short stay visited Ohio; in 1866, he eame 
back and purch: ised sixty acres and is now engaged in farming. In 

1872, he married Marearet EK. Varvil. who was born in Indians win 
Ves 5, and who was but one yeur old when she came to this county 
with her parents, John and Nancy (McColloueh) Varvil, natives of 
Kentucky. Mr. Mereer is now the father of five Mil den annie 
A., James A., Henry B.. Louisa J. and Mary I. Joseph Mercer, 
father of our subject, was ainative of Pennsylvania, and married 
Annie Day, a native of Kentucky, who bore him thirteen children— 
Louisa, J. M., Mary J., Comfort, Rebecca, Robert, Marion F., John 
a G. W., W ‘inficli, Por tner, Tannah and William S. 

JONA THAN TREXLER was born in Jackson Gounty, Ohio, 
November 23, 1840, and at the age of twelve caine with his parents 
to this county, where he was reared to farming and educated in the 
common schools nntil nineteen. In 1861, he enlisted in Company K, 
Thirty -Kighth Ilinois Infantry, and foucht at Corinth, Perryville, 
Stone Riv er, Knob Gap, Liberty Gap and Chick amauga; he was four 
times wounded, and was honorably discharged at Springfield, Tilinois, 
in 1864. He married, Angust 23, 1865, } Miss S. A. Cather, daughter 
ov N. T. hitd Cynthia (Fields) Guten natives of Indiana and North 
Carolina, and early settlers of Jasper County. Mr. and Mrs. Trexler 
have had born to them four children, namely, Lillic M., Minnie O., 
Merritt and Vernon C. The father of our subject, eli iyodiar 
was an early settler of this county, was born in Jackson County, 
Ohio, in 1816, and in 1837, married Mary Dixon, born January 28, 
1817, and eee of Eli and Elizabeth (Graham) Dixon. © She 
died January 29, 1860, the mother of cight children, our subject 
being the Becond. Mr. Trexler next married Polly Ann Dobbins, 
who bore him five children and died May 26, 1883. 

ALEXANDER WILSON, Township Supervisor, was born in 
1831, in Washington County, Ind., bunt was reared a farmer in Put- 
nam County. In £851, he m: ried Miss Kmily C., daughter of Nich- 
olas and Susannah (Gat: in) Conctt, and born in Montgomer vy County, 
Ohio, in 1835. Ten children followed this union—Julia ‘A. .» sarah 
J., Susan C., Abel A., Fenton E., Phebe, Eliza, Orlena, Lucy, 
and one deceased. Abel ‘Wilson, ition of our subject, was born in 
Kentucky, and was a son of Alexander and Sarah (Lucas) Wilson— 
the former a soldier of the war of 1812. Abel Wilson married, in 
Washington County, Ind., Julia Holsapple, daughter of George and 
Phebe (Hubbard) Holsapple, and to their union ¥ ere born six ehil- 
dren—George W., William, Johu, Lucy, Sarah J., and Alexander. 
Our subject came to this county in the spring of 1872, and bought 
216 acres of land. which he has since increased to 416 acres. He has 
served as Supervisor of his township since 1879, has never sued a 
man nor been sued, is 2 member of the Masonic Fraternity and the 
Christian Church, and is a conservative Democrat. 
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ISAAC JONSON is a native of Ohio, was born in Guernsey 
County, duly 3. 1834, and is the son of David and Khzabeth (ng- 
lish) Johnson, also natives of the Buckeye State. David Johnson 
having died in Ohio, his widow moved to Iowa, and thence to Kan- 
sas, where she also died. Isaac Johnson was reared to farming by 
his parents, and in Pennsylvania, June 19, 1854, he married Esther, 
daughter of Enos Gallaway, a physician, furmer, and miller. He 
farmed on rented land in Ohio, until about 1867, when he came to his 
present farm, rented it for two years, and then purchased it. He now 
owns 150 acres of superior land, and isa very successful farmer. He 
has ten children living, as follows: Mary E., Lucinda J., Ruth M., 
Lona, Rosalie, H. Annis, Albert [1., Eva, Smith E. and Della E. 

JOHN H. MAHANEY, Supervisor, was born in Page County, 
Va., June 24, 1850, and is atson of Ezra and Ann Eliza Mahaney, 
also natives of Virginia. Our subject spent his early boyhood in 
Indiana, until the fall of 1862, when he eame with his parents to 
Illinois, and was here reared a farmer. In December, 1871, he mar- 
vied Rachel D., daughter of John and Naney Ward. Mr. Ward, a 
native of Virginia, was a farmer anda pioneer of Jackson County, 
Ohio, but died in Hliinois. Mrs. Ward wasa native of Ohio, and died 
in that State. Four years after his arrival in IHinois, John H. Maha- 
ney resided in North Muddy, and then came to his present farm in 
this township. In April, 1872, the mother of Mr. Mahaney was 
killed by the fall of a two-story frame dwelling, which was blown 
down and torn to fragments ina wind storm. His father was severely 
injured, and a ten-year-old brother cut on the head, but Mr. Mahaney 
anda sister, both in the house, escaped uninjured. The children born 
to Mr. Mahaney are six in number: Eliza E., Rachel O., Dolly A. 
Bessie P., Jobn HH. and Mary F. 

CHARLES MASON, a native of Rensselaer County, N. Y., was 
born in February, '814, and is the son of Stephen and Hannah Mason. 
The family first eume West to New Albany, lud., then moved to Posey 
County, Ind., thence came to Hlinois, where the father died in Tazewell, 
and the mother in MeLean County. At the age of seventeen, Charles 
Mason began life for himself, laboring by the month at from $5 to $15. 
January 5, 1837, he married in Lawrenee County, IIl., Miss Rhoda 
Travis, and began housekeeping in Clay County on rented land. 
Five years later, he purchased sixty acres, nmproved, on which he lived 
seven years, and then came to his present farm in this township, 
where he owned 300 acres, but has given his children about 100 acres, 
and possession of about 120aecres beside. Mrs. Mason is a member of 
the Christian Church, and of her children, there are Hving—William 
M., Sarah, Roxina, Mary L. and Alice C. 

LYMAN RANDALL was born in Oxford County. Maine, in 
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1838, and is the son of Esek and Edith (Pickens) Randall, natives of 
Massachusetts. Lyman Randall had the advantages of a high school 
education, and on coming West in 1858 engaged in school tence hing in 
winter :nd farming in summer until 1861, when he enlisted, Septem- 
ber 4, in the Eleventh Missouri Infantry and served until January 
26, 1866. Among the m: ny engagements In which he took part 
were those of Fredericktow ii, Mo., Island No. 10, Corinth, Miss., 
Jackson, Vicksburg, Nashville, Spanish Fort and a number of skir- 
mishes. In 1867 he married, in Ingraham, Clay Co., 111, Miss Mary 
BE. Ineraham, a native of Missouri. Mr. Randall first owned four 
acres of land at Ingraham, which he disposed of during the war, and 
at its close purchased 140 acres in Clay County, IL, on “Which he lived 
five years and then came to Smallwood ‘Township, this county, pur- 
chased 120 acres and resided thereon five years. In the fall of 1875 
he came to this township and settled on his present farm of 160 
acres, all under good cultivation and supplied with comfortable 
buildings. Mrs. Randall owns 112 acres in Clay County, mostly 
under cultivation. Mr. and Mrs. Randall are members of the Chris- 
tian Church, and have two children living—W infield and Edith. 

WILLIAM N. STUART, a native of Guernsey County, Ohio, 
was born in June, 1835, and is the son of John and Charity (Larne) 
Stuart, natives respectively of Pennsylvania and Virginia and pio- 
neers of Ohio. Both parents died in this State. William N. Stuart 
came here in 1860 and here he and sister own a farm of 350 acres, 
of which 190 are improved and constitute one of the finest farms in 
South Muddy Township; the products, grain and stock, are divided 
between them. Mr. Stuart is a thoroughgoing farmer, is serving 
his second term as Justice of the Peace, and is recognized ns one of 
the progressive men of his township. 

JAMES E. WORTIHEY, farmer but formerly a blacksmith, was 
born in Coshocton County, Ole, and is the son of James FE. and 
Charlotte (Odor) Worthey, natives of Virginia and pioncers of Jas- 
per County, Il., where the father died and where the mother is stil] 
living, at the age of about eighty. The marriage of the latter, the 
second time, took place in her seventy-sixth year. James E. Wor- 
they was reared in his native county until twenty-one, served three 
years as a blacksmith’s apprentice, and came to this county in the 
fall of 1855. March 6, 1856, he married Mary E. Warren, a native 
ot Kentucky, and dauchter of William Warren, « fumer and a native 
of New York State. For about twenty-one years our subject fol- 
lowed his trade in this State—principally in this township, where he 
lived on the farm where he first began housekeeping, and which com- 
prises eighty acres. Mr. Worthey ‘served as Constable here for three 
years and then resigned. He and wife are inembers of the Mission- 
ary Baptist Church, of which he has been a licensed preacher for 
the past fifteen years. He has had born to him nine ehildren— 
Julia C., Lucinda A., Harriet E., M: ary E., Rosie KE. (deceased), 
- ie (der eeused ). Theodosia (dee Cnses 1), William FF. and Nathan- 
ie 
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JOSEPH PICQUET was born on March 17, 1816, in lower 
France, and came to America about the year 1835, landing in Phila- 
delphia; thence he went to Pittsburgh and from there,by canal and over 
the inclined plane,to Steubenville, Ohio; thence he went to Lima,Ohio, 
visiting all the land offices along the line, inasmueh as he had been 
sent. here by his father and other relatives for the purpose of locating 
lands for them. Je went as far as Saint Lonis, and next went to 
Chicago, then a place with but few houses. Finally he reached 
Jasper County, where he entered 1,200 acres, soon after which his 
father came over, and he, in turn, was followed by the rest of the 
family, with the exception of one sister, Louise—a lady of the Sacred 
Heart. Mr. Picquet has since made several visits to his native land, 
and was there married, in 1840, to Miss Rosa Muller, who died in 
November, 1844. She was the daughter of Charles and Rosine 
(Hartrick) Muller, natives of Alsace. Tn 1850 Mr. Piequet married 
Caroline. 2 sister of his deceased wife, and to this union have been 
born eight children, of whom only two survive—Louise and 
Niarie. 

JAMES PICQUET, physician and surgeon, was born in Hague- 
neau Province, France, in 1824, and at the age of nineteen came to 
this country in company with his mother, two brothers and three 
sisters, his father and brother Joseph having preceded him, and set- 
tled on 1,200 acres of land in this county. A year after his arrival 
he went to Saint Louis to study our language and customs; later, 
he studied medicine for two years under the eminent Dr. Battey, of 
Vincennes, Ind., after which he returned to his native land and 
studied for three years in the University of France. In 1854 he 
returned to this county and established himself in practice in Saint 
Marie, where he at once made his mark. At the breaking out of 
the war he was appointed surgeon in the government hospital at 
Vincennes. where he did efficient work until the cessation of hostil- 
ities. Tle next established himself at Evansville, Ind., where he was 
engaged in active practice until 1868, when he returned to Saint 
Marie, where he enjoys an enviable reputation and an extensive pat- 
ronage. In 1854,in France, he married Miss Victoria, a daughter 
of Joseph and Louise (Blum) Shefferstine, and to this union have 
been born six children-—Mary, Pauline, Annie, Cecile. Edward and 
Raymond. 
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JOSEPH BOOS was born in Alsace, Germany, in 1839, and is 
the second son of J. and Elizabeth Boos, both natives of Alsace. 
When our subject was a few months old, he came with his parents 
to Saint Marie, and was here reared and educated. His father bought 
the present Boos estate. It contained at one time 3,600 aeres. Mr. 
Boos has always lived on the farm. Boos Station is situated on the 
Boos estate. For the last three years Mr. Boos has been dealing in 
grain and merchandise, and has a fine brick store, the best in the 
township. Ife does the sole grain trade in this part of the town- 
ship, andis the only merehant. Ile was made post-master about 
three yearsago. Ile has rented all his land (1,200 acres, mostly 
cultivated and improved), and devotes his attention to his present 
business. In 1868, he married Magdalene Litzelman, a native of 
Saint Marie. His present wife (formerly Magdalene Horn) is a 
native of Effingham County, Ill He has four children—Franceis, 
Joseph, Aloyous Odilo and Estella. Mr. Boos is a Democrat, and a 
prominent citizen. 

THOMAS CAHILL was born in 1833, in Ohio, and ts the third 
sonof J. R. and Elizabeth (Creston) Cahill, natives of Ohio and 
Canada respectively. Thomas Cahill was reared and educated in his 
native State. After attaining his majority, he farmed until thirty- 
five years of age. Ile then came to Fox Township (then part of 
Saint Marie) and continued farming until 1878, when he began the 
dry goods and grocery trade in West Liberty. At present he is 
engaged i in the sale of his stock to.J. R. Gilman. He has been post- 
master and express and freight agent ever since the creation of West 
Liberty. Ue has been collecting and pettifogeing for over twenty 
years. IIe is a strong Republican. Mr. Cahill was married in 1854 
to Rachel A. Moore, a native of Ohio; that lady died in 1876. His 
present wife (who was the widow of Mr. Stewart), is a native of 
Indiana. Ie has seven children living, viz.: Fernando, Forrest, 
Squire D., John L., Iva, Ernest sand Rolley. Mr. Cahill is one of our 
most influential citizens. 

JAMES EF. COMPTON was born in Simpson County, Ky., in 
1842, and is the fifth son of William S. and Nancy M. (Mayfield) 
eton, natives of Kentucky and North Carolina respectively. He 

ras reared and educated in his native county. He enlisted in the 
Sixth Kentucky Volunteers (Confederate Infantry), and served at 
Franklin, Nashville, Shiloh, Corinth, Vic ksburg, Baton Rouge, Mont- 
gomery, Knoxville (Tenn.), Stone River, Ch: ittanooga and Dallas. 
At that place he was wounded and fell into Federal hands, went into 
hospital, and as soon as he was able made his way back to Montgom- 
ery and Mobile, into the Confederate lines, and was made a eavalry 
soldier. They mored into North and South Carolina, thence back 
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to Washington, Ga.; and at the close of the war he returned home. 
He engaged in the saw-mill business until he came to his present 
farm, which contains 146 acres of well improved land. In 1866, he 
married Susan W. Hill. a native of Kentucky. They have seven 
children. viz.: Alonzo, Clarence, Mary, Virgil. James, Josie and 
Nora. Mr. Compton is a mentber of the Universalist Church. He 
has been Assessor, and Supervisor twiee. and is now C ollector for the 
township. Politically, he is a liberal Democrat, and is one of our 
prominent citizens. 

THOMAS GIBSON is a native of Maryland, was born in 1821, 
and is the son of John and Aun (French) Gibson, natives of the 
snme State. The family moved to Ohio about 1832, and there 
Thomas was reared to farming. In 1854, our subject came to Jasper 
County and bought his present farm of 180 acres, all well cultivated. 
Ile married, in 1845. Mmily KK. Wilson. a native of Kentucky, who 
has borne him three children—Robert W., Marv FE. (Tritt) and John 
W. In polities, Mr. Gibson was fora time a Whig, then a Free- 
Soil Abolitionist, and is now a Republican. He was a member of 
the County Board of Supervisors for a number of years, and isa 
most influential citizen. In religion he is » Methodist. 

DR. C. HARRIS was born in Nelson County, Ky., in 1829, and 
is the fourth son of Edward and Sarah (Wells) Harris, both natives 
of Kentucky. When ten years old our subject moved to Louisville, 

where he remained until vbout twenty-five. He was educated at the 
Paviceitle University, and when nineteen attended lectures. At 
twenty-two, he commenced to practice. He soon went to Washing- 
ton County, Ind. He was a partner in a general store (ine luding 
drugs) im Hardin County, Ky. He then came to Clay County, M1; 
was afterward in Shepherdsville. Ky.; also in Saluda, Ind., w here ie 
remained about five years. He next came to Mattoon, I; then to 
Richland County. and in 1864 he came to what is now Boos, and 
bought his present farm, containing 258 acres, mostly cultivated and 
improved. He has practiced ever since his arrival, and has been 
very successful. [le married, in 1853, Nancy Rickerdson, a native of 
Kentue ‘ky; that lady died in 1855: [iis present wite (formerly 
Elena Consley) is a native of Indiana. The Doctor has six children, 
viz: Martha F. (Riehardson), Laura Loy, Colmore. Oliver P.. Ida B., 
and Anna J. The Doctor is a member of the Universalist Chureh, 
also of the 1.0. O. F. He was the first. Supervisor of the township. 
also School Treasurer for ten vears. Te is a Democrat, nnd one of 
our most influential citizens. 

PAUL TARTRICHL was born in Saint’ Marie Township (iow 
Fox) in 1854, and is the third son of Theodore and Francesca THart- 
rich, both natives of Franee. Our subject was reared and eduented 
in Saint Marie Township until 1871, when his father died. The 
three brothers farmed the old homestead until the tallof 1882. ‘The 
homestead contained about SOO acres. Tn TS882. it was divided; Mr. 
Hartrich sold his part to his brother. and now has charge of the 
Boos farm. In 1879, he married Monien Faller. a native of Evans- 
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ville, Ind. They have one child, Francis X. Ma. Hartrich ts a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Knights of America, also of the Catholic Church. 
He is a Democrat; was Township Collector for one term, and is a 
respected citizen. 

Evcexé Harrnicy was born in Fox Township in_ 1849, 
and is the second son of Theodore and Francesca Hartrich. He was 
reared and educated in this township until he attained his majority. 
After his os s death, he, with his brothers, farmed the homestead 
unti] 1882, when he bought his brothers out. He now owns 230 
acres of land, mostly cultivated and improved, «nd has an interest 
in some undivided homestead land. In 1880, he married Pauline 
Picquet, a daughter of Dr. Picquet. of Saint Marie. Mr. Hartrich 
is a member of the Catholic Knights. Heserved the unexpired term, 
as Sherifl} of John Selby; has also been Township Collector. He 
is 2 Democrat, and an esteemed citizen. 

eG EC H, a member of the firm of Hiteh & Diekerson, mer- 
chants and grain dealers, was born in Clermont County, Ohio, in 
1856, and is the eldest Sari of Nelson A. and Lottie Hitch; both 

natives of Ohio. Mr. Hiteh was reared and educated in Ohio, and 
when twenty years old came with the family to Richland County, 
and engaged in farming and stoek-raising , continuing four years. 
The corn failure of 1881, led him to ship and sell corn at West Lib- 
erty, through the season. He sold forty ear loads; a remarkable sale 
for so small 2 place. He then began the grocery business at West 
Liberty, and continued alone until 1882, when he was joined by Mr. 
Dickerson, who added grain-dealing and agricultural implements. 
They were the first firm of the kind, and sold nineteen machines of 
the Dorsey manufacture, this year. They are the only firm in the 
place who inake a speci ialty of groceries ind provisions. They carry 
about $1,500 worth of groceries, and have a large and increasing 
trade. They shipped last year 125 cars of crain. Mr. Hitch is @ 
member of the A. O. U. W. He votes the Republican ticket at the 
National elections, but in other elections is independent. He is an 
influential citizen. Wilmer L. Dickerson, of the firm of [itch & 
Dickerson, was born in Jefferson County. Ind., in 1856, and is the 
eldest son of John and Naney T. (Swan) Dickerson, both natives of 
Indiana. The parents came to Fox Township, when it was in its 
primitive state, and our subject grew upon the farm until sixteen 
years old, when he entered the Olney High School. He spent two 
years there, preparing himself for teaching; in which he has been 
very successful. With the exception of one winter spent in Arkin- 
sas, } Missouri, Indian Territory and Texas, he has taught school every 
Winter since, firming in the summer. THe does not expect to teach 
in the future. Shortly before his father’s death, in 1881, he bought 
his present farm of 200 acres, mostly cultivated and improved. In 
the fall of 1881, he married and moved on the firm. In 1882, he 
beenme a partner in the firm of Hitch & Dickerson. He married 
Kmma Hitech, a native of Clermont County, Ohio. Mr. Dickerson 
isa member of the A. O. U. W.. He is a Republican, and has been 
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Township Clerk. He is one of the most enterprising of our citizens. 
John Dickerson (deceased), was born in Jefferson County, Ind.j.an 
1827, and was the second son of Wilmer and Margaret (Snodgrass) 
Dickerson; natives (probably) of New Jersey and Kentucky. John 
Dickerson was reared and edueated in his native county, and lived 
upon the frm until eighteen years old, when he began the black- 
smiths’ trade at Madison, Ind. After serving a three years’ appren- 
ticeship. he worked at his trade in the county until 1853, then eame 
to the firm now owned by his widow. Te continued his trade, m 
conjunction with firming, until his death in 1881; since which event, 
his second son, Thomas, has managed the farm. My. Dickerson was 
married in 1851, to Nancy Swan, a native of Indiana, by which union 
they had six children: Wilmer, Thomas, Margaret (Yong), Manie, 
Grace and Henry. Mr. Dickerson was a member of the A., Fo and A. 
M., and a Republican. He was a respected citizen. 

J. W. HUGHES was born in Dubois County, Ind., in 1855, and 
is the youngest son of John If. and Elizabeth (Gatmore) Hughes, 
both natives of Ohio. Our subject was reared and educated in his 
native county. When eighteen years old (having learned the carpen- 
ters’ trade), he eine to Crawford County, Ill, and began business 
for himself. After about five vears, he came to West Liberty, and 
has since been engaged as a carpenter and building contractor. He 
employs four or five men at a time, and has been very successful. 
In 1876, he married Nancy J. Gilman, a native of Virginia. They have 
two children—Ivena and Hugh. Mr. Hughes is at present Consta- 
ble for the township. He isa Republican, and an enterprising citizen. 

REV. J. L. JESSUP was born in North Carolina, in 1821, and 
is the eldest son of J. and Rachel (Jackson) Jessup, both natives of 
North Carolina. When our subject was three years old, he removed 
with his parents to Hendricks County, Ind., and was reared and edu- 
eated in thatcounty. Onattaining his majority he commenced farm- 
ing for himself, and continued until 1881. He then came to his pres- 
ent farm, containing 200 acres, mostly cultivated and improved. In 
1845, he was married to Melinda Kellum, a native of Indiana. Five 
children blessed this union—Amanda Chawner, Oswald, W. Kel- 
lum, Roscoe C. and Cora C. Rev. Mr. Jessup was Township Trus- 
tee in Indiana for seven years, and is at present Supervisor of Fox 
Township. Ie has been a minister of the Friends’ Church for the 
last twenty years. Politically he is a Republican, and is a respected 
citizen. 

JOSEPH KAUFMANN was born in Saint Marie Township, in 
1844, and is the eldest living son of Cyriae and Magdalene (Ebb) 
Kaufmann. both natives of France. THe was reared and educated in 
Fox Township, up to twenty-three years of age, and then bought his 
present farm, containing 220 acres, nearly all cultivated und im- 
proved. [nu 1868, he married Catherine Kessler (a native of Jasper 
County), who died in L872. His present wife, Muiry La Motte, is a 
native of Ohio. Mr. Kaufmann isa member of the Catholic Knights, 
and is school treasurer of this towuship. In Nations] and Stato 
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affairs, he is Democratic, but in other elections. he votes for the best 
man. Mr. Kaufmann is a prominent citizen. 

ANTHONY KAUFMANN was born in Saint Marie (now Fox ) 
Township, in 1847, and is the second son of Cyriac and Magdalene 
(tbh) Kaufmann: both natives of Alsace. Our subject was reared 
and educated in Fox Township. When about twenty-six years old, 
he bought his present tarm, which contains 250 acres, improved, and 
in good cultivation. In 1873, he married Mary Kessler. a native of 
Ji asper County. They have live children—Felix, Albert, Paul, James 
and Glotildie. My. Kaufmann is a member of the Catholic Chur ali. 
He is a Democrat. and one of our intInential citizens. 

A. LITZELMANN was born in Alsace. in 1833, and is the young- 
est son of Joseph and Frances Litzelmann, both natives of Alsace. 
He was reared and educated in Saint Marie Township. His tather 
died when our subject was sixteen years old; he then lived with his 
step-mother until about twenty-four years old. He inherited eighty 
acres of the old homestead, and has since lived upon the place: and 
has increased it to about 860 acres, most of which is well cultivated 
and improved. In 1858, he married Josephine Bogs, a native of 
this township. That lady died in 1879. His present wite (formerly 
Christina Horn) is a native of Illinois. [He has six children—Eliz- 
abeth, Charles. Mary, Helena, Aloyous, and Aggie. My. Litzel- 
mann was Supervisor of Fox Township for two years. He isa mem- 
ber of the Catholic Church. He is a Democrat. and one of our 
oldest citizens. 

ALBERT M. PHILLIPS ‘was born in Richland County, in 1853, 
and is the eldest son of Austin R. and Mary C. (West) Phillips, 
natives of [linois and Tennessee respective ly. Albert M. Phillips 
was reared and educated in his native county. When twenty years 
old he began farming for himself, and continued until 1880. He 
then came to West Liberty and soon began as salesman for Johnson 
& Son, aud Hiteh & Dickerson. Inthe: spring of 1883 he began the 
msurance business, us agent for the Burlington Insurance Co. | 
has met with good success. In 1873 he married Jane Wagey, a 
native of Ohio. They have three children—Lowell, La Roy and 
Owen. Mr. Phillips isa. member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He isa Republican and an enterprising citizen. 

WILLIAM SURYOCK (senior partner of the firm of William 
Shryock & Son, merehants at West Liberty) was born in Ken- 
tucky, in 1827,and is the eldest son of John and Sarah Shryock. 
William was reared and educated near Shelbyville, Ind. When 
about twenty-seven years old he came to Richland and Jasper 
counties, Ill., and bought his present farm, containing 255 acres, 
nearly all cultiv: ited. In 1861 he enlisted in the Sixty- Third [h- 
nois Volunteers. He went to Cairo, Jackson (Tenn. ), Holly Springs, 
Oxtord, Vicksburg, Memphis; then toward Chattanooga, where he 
was taken sick «nd went to Nashville hospital, thence to Cincin- 
nati, Washington, Alexandria and Point Lookout, Md. There he 
was discharged and returned home. He then dealt. chiefly in stock 
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up to 1881, when he began his present general merchandise busi- 
ness. The firm carry a heavy stock and have a flourishing trade. 
In 1851 My. William Shryock married Elizabeth A. Wood, a native 
of Indiana. They have five children—John J., William H., Martha, 
Carrie B. and Charles E. Mv. Shryock is a member of the Mis- 
sionary Baptist Church, is a Republican and a prominent citizen. 

Joun J. Sunrock, the junior partner, was born in Richland 
County, Ill.. in 1858. and is the eldest son of William Shryock. He 
was reared and educated in his native county, and took a course of 
book-keeping at Olney. He farmed exclusively until the fall of 
1882, and then entered the mercantile business as his father’s part- 
ner. he isa member of the Missionary Baptist Church, a Republican 
and a respected citizen. 

J. SHRYOCK was born in Shelby County, Ind., in 1832, and is 
the second son of John and Sarah Shryock. Mi. Shryock was reared 
and edueated in Shelby County, Ind., until seventeen years old and 
was afterward engaged i in farming and stock-raising until 1854. He 
then came to his present farm of 449 acres, in Saint Marie Town- 
ship, and Richland County. He farmed and dealt in stock up to 
1880 (except a few months when he dealt in grain at Olney); then 
commenced the grain trade in West Liberty. He has shipped and 
dealt in stock, and almost controlled the trade here for the last fif- 
teen years. In 1849 he married Martha E. Morris, a native of Shelby 
County, Ind. They have seven children—John W., Valentine, Frank- 
hn, Arminta Stewart, Halleck, Grant and Colfax. Mr. Shryock is 
2 member of the Baptist Church. He was 2 Whig and eta Noth- 
ing, and is now a Republican. He is the founder of West Liberty 
and one of its most influential citizens. 

WILLIAM P. SPRAY was born in Hendricks County, Ind., 
in the year 1853, and is the only son of Wilson and Sarah (Furnas) 
Spray, natives of Ohio and Indiana respectively. Our subject was 
educated chiefly at Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., and was rear ed 
in his native connty. He eng: aged in stock-dealing in Hendricks 
County until 1879, then wasa partner ina general store and in grain 
dealing at Bridgeport, Ind. After two years he began the stock 
business in this township, also in Hendricks County, Ind., and now 
has the principal part of his business here. The firm is Wilson, 
Spray & Son. They own 350 acres in this township. Mr. Spray 
was married, in 1875, to Ella Jessup, a native of Hendricks County. 
tid That lady died in 1881. They had one child. also deceased. 
Mr. Spray is a member of the Friends’ Church. He is a Republican, 
and one of our enter prising citizens. 

JAMES Hf. TANGUARY, M. D., was born in Wabsush County, 
IIL, in 1856, and is the third son of James W. and Elizabeth 
(Piel) Tanguary, both natives of Iinois. His father is a 
large farmer and pr ominent citizen of Wabash County. The Doctor 
was reared and educated in his native county until seventeen years 
old. He then went to the National Normal School, at Lebanon, Ohio, 
tlso the Normal School of Carbondale. M1. During this time he 
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taught some time, and altogether taught about thirty months. He 
then began the study of medicine at Mount Carmel, Il. He took 
a course of lectures at the Chicago Medical College, and graduated at 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, at that place. Dr. Tan- 
guary is the only physician practicing in West Liberty and has good 
prospects of success. He was married, in 15380, to Miss M. J. Rigg, 
anative of Wabash County, IIL Mrs. Tanguary was edueated at 
Lebanon, Ohio. The Doctor is a Democrat and a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He is a young man of refinement 
and ability, and an carnest student of his profession. 

J.N. THRAPP was born in W ayne County, Ohio, and is the 
third son of Thomas and Mary (IXernes) Thrapp, natives of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, respectively. Our subject was educated at 
Canaan Center College, Ohio. He came with the family to Olney, 
where his father built the first grist-mill in Richland County. In 
1861 he enlisted in the Eighth Mlinois Regiment. He re-enlisted in 
the Sixty-Third Illinois Regimentand went to Cairo, Jackson (Lenn.), 
Lagrange, Oxford (Miss.), Memphis, Vicksburg, Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, in Sherman’s “March to the Sea,” then on the north 
march to Washington, and took part in the grand review. He was 
promoted to Orderly Sergeant. After his discharge he returned to 
Olney; next traveled in Tow 2 and Nebraska about six months, then 
went into the grocery and provision trade at Olney, continuing 
until 1877. He then bought his present farm of 160 acres, which 1 i3 
well cultivated and improved. He married, in 1867, Anna Combs, 
a native of linois. They have three children—Alonzo Me., Nellie 
A.and Pearly M. Mr. Thrapp is a Republican, and a prominent 
citizen. He is one of the few men who have kept a diary regularly 
for over twenty years, in which he keeps an account of weather, 
temperature, ete., as well as personal facts. 

Dr. 5. R. YOUNGMAN was born in Mason County, Ky., in the 
year 1s13, and is the second son of Jesseand Amy (Dicks) Youngman, 
natives of Vir ginia and Pennsylvania, respectively. Dr. Young- 
man was reared and partly educated in his native county; when he 
was seventeen years old the family removed to Putnam County, Ind., 
where the Doctor finished his education, and remained at home until 
he attained his majority. After studying medicine for six years 
(during which time he supported himself), he began practicing his 
profession at Cloverdale, Ind., where he practiced four years. The 
following four years he practiced at Greencastle, Ind., then moved 
to New Lebanon, Ind., where he remained between orm and six 
vyeurs. He next established himself in the West Liberty vicinity. 
In 1881 he settled in the township, and wishing to retire from active 
practice he turned the practice over to Dr. Tanguary and began the 
drug business. He carries a line of drugs, paints, oils, tabaceos, ete. 
Dr. roungman was married, in 1834, to Lorana B. Mark, uo native 
of Fleming County, Ky. He has ten children—Lydia Stephens, 
George, Hattie Bicknell, James, Nancy E. Tipitt, Mary Adams, 
Flora i Garrett, Edward, Emma Sandifur (deeeased) and Elmer. Dr. 
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Youngman is a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, also of 
the A., F. & A.M., and has been a member of temperance’societies. 
He was Census Officer for Fox Township, in 1880. gHe isjaj Repub- 
lican, and an influential citizen. ¢ 


PART IV. 
HISTORY OF RICHLAND COUNTY. 


BY J. Hl. BATTLE. 


ORGANIZATION AND GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 
ORIGIN OF THE COUNTY. 


N November 28, 1814, the Territorial Legislature organized the 

county of Edwards. White County was formed at the same ses- 
sion, and the line between them has remained unchanged. This line, 
extending from the Wabash to the Third Principal Meridian, was the 
southern boundary of a county, the limits of which extended north- 
ward to the international boundary. In 1816, Crawford was formed 
from the northern territory of Kdwards, leaving within the limits of 
the latter a magnificent territory, from which eight counties, entire, 
or in part, have been formed. In 1819, the counties of Jefferson and 
Wayne were formed; in 1821, Lawrence County; in 1823, Marion, 
and in 1824, Clay and Wabash, leaving Edwards with its present 
restricted area. The Littleand Big Wabash rivers naturally attracted 
the greater part of immigration and the early seats of justice were 
founded at «an inconvenient distance from the interior settlements, 
which, from 1818 to 1835, began to be quite numerous. The precedent 
set of forming small] counties in the case of Wabash and Edwards, was 
not lost upon the people of this interior region, and an agitation for 
the erection of an independent county of the outlying portions of Clay 
and Lawrence, was begunas early as 1838. The first vote was unsue- 
cessful, but in 1841,the effort culminated in an act of the Legislature 
which resulted in the provisional erection of Richland County, as fol- 
lows: 

“ Beginning on the south line of Crawford County, where the 
range line, between Ranges 13 and 14 west, strikes the same; 
thence south, with said range line, to the south line of Lawrence 
County; thence west, with said county line, to the line dividing Law- 
rence and Edwards counties; thence north, with the list mentioned 
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line, to the south line of Clay County; thenee west. with said line, to 
the center of the Little Wabash River; thence up the middle of 
said stream. to the mouth of Muddy Fork thereof; thenee up the 
center of the Muddy Fork, to the line dividing townships Nos. 3 and 
4; thence east with said line to the range line between ranges 8 and 9; 
thence north, with said range line, to the south line of Jasper 
County; and thence east. with said line, to the place of beginning, 
shall constitute a new county, to be called the county of Richland. 

«Seo. 2. The county aforesaid is constituted upon the follow- 
ing conditions: The people of the counties of Lawrence and Clay, as 
they are now organized, shall mect at the several places of holding 
elections for senator and representatives to the General Assembly, 
in said countics on the first Monday in June next, and proceed to 
vote in the same manner of voting for senator and representatives to 
the General Assembly whether said county shall be constituted or not. 
The judges of elections in said counties, shall give twenty days’ notice 
of the time and place of holding said elections, by posting up notices 
thereof, at six of the most public places in each of said counties; 
and on said day shall open a poll book at each election precinct in 
said counties, in which they shall cause to be ruled two columns, in 
one of which they shall set down the votes given for the formation of 
said new county; and in the other column, the votes given against 
the sume, and said judges shall conduct said election, and make 
returns thereof, to the clerks of the county commissioners’ courts of 
Lawrence and Clay counties, us is now provided by law in the case 
of elections for senator and representatives te the General Assembly; 
and said returns shall be opened and counted in the same manner as 
required in such elections, and if «1 majority of all the votes given 
in each of said counties at said election shall be in favor of 
the formation of said new county, a certificate thereof shall 
be made by the clerks of the county commissioners’ courts of said 
counties of Lawrenee and Clay, under the seals of said courts, and 
transmitted by them to the oftice of the Secretary of State of Illinois, 
to be filed in his office as evidence of the formation of said county of 
Richland, and said clerk shall make a like certificate to be filed in 
their respective oflices, which shall be made a matter of record at the 
next sneceeding term of the county commissioners’ court of exch of 
said counties, which certificate shall be suthicient to prove the fact 
therein stated, after which said county shall be one of the counties 
of the State of Hlinois. 

«Seo. 3. If said county of Riehland shall be constituted as 
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aforesaid, the legal voters of said county shall meet on the third Mon- 
day of June next, at the several places of holding elections in said 
new county, and vote for the place where the county-seat of said 
county shall be located, on which day persons proposing to make dona- 
tions for the several places proposed to be voted for, shall file with 
the judges of election of the several election precincts in said new 
county, their written propositions, which shall uot be for less than 
ten acres of land at the place the seat of justice shall be located, and 
upon the person or persons offering the donation at the place receiv- 
ing the greatest number of votes, making to the said county of Rich- 
land a good and sufficient conveyance for the donation proposed to 
be given, such place shall be the permanent. scat of justice for said 
county, and said donation shall be disposed of by the county commis- 
sioners of said county, in such manner as they may think proper, 
reserving necessary public grounds; and the proceeds arising from 
said donation, shall be exclusively used [and] for the erection of pub- 
lie buildings in said county. 

“Sec. 4. Should said county of Richland be constituted accord- 
ing to the provisions of this act, said county shall, on the first Mon- 
day of August next, clect all county officers for said county, to be 
commissioned and qualified as in other cases. 

“Src. 5. Said county of Richland shall make a part of the fourth 
Judicial circuit, and so soon as said connty shall be organized, the 
clerk of the county commissioners’ court of said county shall notify 
the judge of the said circuit, and it shall be his duty to appoint a clerk, 
and hold courts in said county, at such times as said judge shall ap- 
point, or shall be provided by law; said courts to be held at such 
place as the county commissioners of said county shall provide, until 
public buildings shall be erected. 

“Sec. 6. The school funds belonging to the several townships 
in said county, and all notes and mortgages pertaining to the same, 
shall be paid and delivered over to the school commissioner of the 
county of Richland, by the commissioners of the counties of Lawrence 
and Clay, so soon as the said county of Richland shall be organized, 
and the commissioner of school lands shall be appointed and qualified 
tecording to law; together with all interests arising out of said money 
that may not have been expended. . 

“Sec. 7. That, until otherwise provided by law, that portion of 
Richland County taken off Lawrence, and that portion taken of! Clay 
shall continue to vote with the counties they were taken off of, for 
senator and representatives to the General Assembly. 

36 
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“Sec. 8. That the passage of this act shall in no wise alter or 
iffect the assessment of property, or the collection of taxes in the 
counties of Lawrence and Clay, as the same are now organized tor 
the year one thousand eight hundred and forty-one. Butshould the 
said county of Richland be orgenized in pursuance to the provisions 
of this act, the county commissioners’ courts of the counties of 
Lawrence and Clay shall immediately, after the ‘settlement of the 
collectors of their respective counties, order that portion of taxes 
collected from citizens residing in that portion of Richland County 
taken off their respective counties after deducting a proportionate 
amount for the assessment und collection of the same, to be paid 
into the county treasury of Richlind County. 

“Sec. 9. The returns of the election for county officers to be 
held on the first Monday in August next, and the returns of the 
election for the purpose of fixing the permanent seat of justice of 
said county, shal] be made to Samuel R. Lowry, James Laws and 
Joshua Li. Johnston, who are hereby anthorized and required to open 
the same and make returns thereof, in the sume manner as Clerks of 
county commissioners’ courts and justices of the peace,. called to 
their assistance in ordinary cases, are required to do.” 

The only opposition to the formation of a new county was based 
upon the natural hesitation to curtail the extent of the old county’s 
area, but so determined were the people to he benefited by this 
change that the project received its most material aid trom those 
about Lawrenceville. It was feared in this region that if the pro- 
ect failed the county-seat would be moved to a more central point, 
and hence their support to the new county. In Clay County there 
was but little or no opposition, and the vote under the provisions of 
this act was in favor of the division by a good inajority. The name 
is due to the influence of Rev. Joseph H. Reed, who was a Methodist 
minister, a resident of the county, prominent in the agitation for a 
new county, and subsequently » member of the State Legislature. 
H{e wished to call the connty-seat Calhoun, but in deference to his 
efforts, and as a compromise, the county was nained after Richland 
County, in Ohio, from whenee Reed had emigrated. 


TOVOGRADPHY. 


The county thus formed and named is in the eastern part of 
southern Hlinois, and embraces a superficial area of about 350 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by Jasper and Crawtord counties, 
pp the east by Lawrence, on the south by Wabash, Edwards and 
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Wayne, and on the west by Wayne and Clay counties. This county 
forms a part of the upper valley of the Little Wabash, though i rise 
of ground extending north and south, contributes a portion of its 
drainage through the Embarrass, and Bonpas. The Embarrass, in 
one of its eccentric bends, cuts the northern line of German Town- 
ship, wand reeeives some small tributaries, known as Tetk Horn, Calf 
Killer, Elin Slough, Muddy Creek and Bugaboo. Bonpas takes its 
origin in Claremont Township, and flows ina nearly duc south course 
in two branches, which unite in the township of Bonpas. and joins 
the larger Wabash at Grayville. [t has no important affluents in 
this county, Sugar Creek being the only one reaching the dignity of 
aname. The Little Wabash, taking its rise in Shelby and Coles 
counties, flows 1 southeasterly course and centers the larger Wabash 
on the southern line of White County. In its course, it forms the 
boundary of the southwest corner of Richland County, and receives 
its main affluent, Big Muddy, at this point. The latter stream 
receives Harvison and Sugar creeks from Denver ‘Township, and 
forms part of the western boundary of the county. Fox River, 
rising in Jasper County, flows southerly, dividing the western half 
of Richland County, and joms the Little Wabash in Edwards County. 
The Fox reeeives a number of unimportant streams from cither 
side, xmong which are found the names of Sugar, Big, Little Fox 
and Gentry creeks. The surface of the county is generally rolling, 
and its area is nearly equally divided into prairie and timbered land, 
the latter forming belts along the courses of the stre:ms from one to 
three miles in width, and the prairies occupying the higher or table 
Jands between the main water courses. The elevation of the prairies 
above the beds of the principal streams ranges from fifty to about 2 
hundred feet. The southeastern portion of the county, on the head- 
waters of the Bonpas, is quite broken, and is underlaid by the heavy 
beds of sandstone and sandy shale, intervening between coals twelve 
and thirteen, which attain here a thickness of seventy to eighty feet, 
or more. In the central or western portion the surfaee is seldom so 
broken us to render it unfit for cultivation. 


*GEOLOWY. 


The geological formations of this county comprise a moderate 
thickness of drift clay, sand and gravel, that is everywhere found 
immediately beneath the soil, except in the creek valleys, where this 
superficial material has been removed by corroding agencies; and a 


* Taken from the State Report. 
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series of sandstones, shales, ete., embracing an aggregate thickness 
of 250 to 300 feet. which belongs to the upper coal measures, and 
include the horizon of three or four thin seams of coal. The drift 
clays are somewhat thicker in this connty than in Lawrence, and the 
bowlders are more numerous and of larger size. Below the brown, 
gravelly clays that usually form the subsoil on the uplands, and range 
trom ten to twenty feet in thiexness, there is in nvny places a bed 
of hard. bluish-gray, gravelly clay, or “hard pan,” as it is frequently 
termed, and below this at some poimts there is an old soil or muck 
hed, underlaid by from one to five feet or more of quicksand. Limbs 
and trunks of trees are frequently found imbedded in this old soil, 
in which they probably grew, or in the bluish-gray hard pan tmme- 
diately above it, but to the present time no authentic specimens of 
animal remains have been found in them in this State sufficiently 
preserved for identification. Some small fresh water and land shells 
have been found in the quicksands in other portions of the State, 
but they did not prove to be specifically distinct from those now 
living. 

From the meagre outerops to be seen on the small streams in 
this county, it would not be possible to construct a continuous section 
of all the beds that should be found here, but fortunately a boring 
has been made at Olney which renders material assistance in ascer- 
taining the general character of the formations that underlay the 
southern and eastern portions of the county to the depth penetrated 
by the drill. This boring was made for coal, and from the report of 
the boring the following section 1s compiled: 


feet. ins. feet. ins. 
1Soil*ad. driftelay-2..--222222 13 10. Hard rock(probably sandstone) 36 
2. Yellow sandstone .... ---.--- 28 11J2Claygshale ae ee 22 
&, (Caeny GION gecccuscsucscs 2 6 12. Black shale and coal (No. 12). 2 
4. Black shale(horizon of coal No13) 4 13. (ClayFshale........- 28 oeeeee 31 
Dg, (CUS ott ness Der eeeree 29 1s) Whimestonema. ee 4 
6. Hard rock (probably sandstone) 48 15. Shale, partly calcareous -.... 2 
7. Clay shale, with black slate .._ 25 16. Ioirestone 22222 eee eee 3 
S, JBlanedl ceyaxdl ale aaa aaooeecoee 3 7. Hard rock (probably sandstone) 36 
Oe CS? Shi teen oe 28 —_-_ - 
Total... sds sdsoe dee See ee ee 337 = «6 


‘Two anda half miles south of Olney, in the vicinity of Boden’s 
nll, located on the southeast quarter of Section 15, ‘Township 3, 
Range 10 east, there is an outerop of a thin coal in the creek bed, over- 
Inid by the following strata: 


th 
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feet. feet. ins. 
Brown sandstone .......222.2-- 10 to 12 ard silieious limestone, withbroken 
Black shale, with concretions of (ILACTUHS. keep he ear oe eee ae 2 
mise sepifiriae .-..-......-.-- 4 to 6 Clayshale, with coneretions of lime- 
Blierelay shale _........._- 5 CHONG <n, 3 
(Comln(Qon 13 ofeconendl Section)... 2... eseeeccucets ee couse eee nese ee eees 6 


The black shale in this section is probably identical with No. 4 
of the Olney boring, and the thin coal below was wanting there, or 
else was passed without observation. The band of hard silicious 
limestone found at this locality is a very durable stone, and has been 
quarried for building purposes. It isa refractory stone to work, 
but may be relied on for culverts and bridge abutments, where an 
ordinary sandstone would yield to atmospheric influences. One and 
i half miles south of Claremont, there is an outerop of the tolowing 
beds, probably representing the same strata seen at Boden’s mill, 
south of Olney. 


feet 
°. SG. oos5565n5c0n 65555 ne ee er Bees ioe 
Peele vleaTcols SANGdStONG .......-<c.-2-cce eee ce ecce se eee cee ee eee eee see 4to8 
Demslue shmle, vith ealeareous nodules _...............----2--+---22222----- 3 to 4 
& Black laminated shale, extending to creek level _......---.....----------- 4 


The quarry here belongs to the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad, and 
ain immense amount of stone has been quarried from the calcareous 
sundstone No. 2 of the above section, to be used in the construetion 
of culverts and bridges on that road. This quarry is near the center 
of Section 16, Township 3, Range 14 east. On Mr. P. Berry’s place, 
on the southeast quarter of Section 11, ‘Township 2, Range 14 east, 
coal has been mined for several years, in a limited way, by stripping 
the seam along its outcrop in the valley of a small stream, a trib- 
utary of the Bonpas. The coal is about eighteen inehes thick, and 
of good quality, and is overlaid by a few inches of soft bituminous 
shale, and an argillaceons shelly limestone. This coal is also mined 
on the northeast quarter of the same section. This is probably coal 
No. 12 of the general section, and must have been passed through 
in the boring at Olney, and may be represented by No. 12 of the 
boring at that point. 

About five miles northeast of Olney coal has been found on the 
open prairie, at a depth of about twenty-two feet below the general 
surface level. It was first discovered in digging a stock well, and 
subsequently an inclined tunnel has been driven down to the coal 
and preparations made to work it ina systematic way. The roof of 
this seam consists of clay shale with some limestone, in bowlder-like 
masses, though it is possible the limestone masses thrown out in 
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opening the tunnel may belong to the drift clays and not to the roof 
shales of the coal. This coal is found on the adjoining farm, and on 
a tnrm a little farther to the west, on Section 18, Township 4 north, 
Range 10 east, a double seam is reported to have been passed through 
ina bore but a short distance below the surface, the upper one two 
feet and the lower one three fect in thickness, with a space of about 
fiftecn feet between them. ‘These coals. if there are really two dis- 
tinct seams here, mnst be about the horizon of No. 15 of the general 
section, and this is probably about the southern line of outcrop for 
these coals, as no indications of their presence was found in the boring 
at Olney or in sinking wells about the city, and trom the topography 
of the surface it is believed the surface level where these coals have 
been found is at least forty or fifty feet above the level at Olney. A 
previeus survey notes the following section at the quarry onSection 
34, Township 4+, Ringe 10 east. 1. Soil and drift, eight feet. 2. 
Soft buff sandstone, three feet. 3. Hard gray building-stone, four 
fect. The gray sandstone is very hard and takes a good finish, 
stands well but is somewhat marred by carbonaceous spots. At the 
quarry two miles west of Olney, the quarry rock is overlaid by 
eight feet of buff silicious shale, beneath which is a heavy bedded 
buff sandstone that was quarried for the masonry on the Ohio & Mis- 
sissippi Railroad at the time of its construction. 

On Scetion 18, Township 3, Range 10, on Big Creek, occurs the 
following section: 1. Covered slope, twenty-five feet. 2. Shaly 
sandstone, five feet. 8. Heavy bedded sandstone, ten feet. 4 
Black bituminous shale, three feet. A quarter of a mile down the creek 
a soft buff sandstone in heavy beds trom four to ten feet thick alternate 
with thinner beds of hard bluish sandstone. On Section 34, Township 
3, Range 14, ina well near the Higgins mill, sixteen feet of sandstone 
was passed through and a coal seam below it reported to be twenty 
inches thick. Shaly sandstone and clay shale were seen, overlaying 
the heavy bedded sandstone a few hundred yards above the mill. 
The hills along the Bonpas are from twenty to sixty feet high, com- 
posed of drift deposits consisting of yellowish clay with gravel and 
small bowlders, the latter seldom exceeding five or six inches in 
diameter. At. the coal bank on Seetion 16, Township 2, Range 14, 
the section is as follows: 1. Soil and drift, ten feet/ 2. Buff 
sandstone and shale, five feet. 3. Bluish gray limestone, two feet. 
4. Shale, two inches. 5. Coal, one foot eight inches. The shale 
over the coal was filled with fossil shells, corals, etc. The limestone 
over this coal was also seen three miles northwest of the coal bank 
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where it was formerly quarried and burned for lime. A quarter of 
a mile below the Big Creek bridge, south of Olney, is found the fol- 
lowing section: 1. Soil and drift, fifteen feet. 2. Coarse irregu- 
lar bedded sandstone, fifteen feet. 3. Black marly shale, thirteen 
feet. The lower part of the black shale was slaty and contained 
numerous fossils. Four and a half miles southwest of Olney a black 
shale outerops in the banks of Sugar Creek, about five feet thick, 
underlaid by a thin coal. A quarter of a mile below, at the bridge, 
is seen the same conglomerate sandstone that oceurs on Big Creek, 
underlaid by the same black shale, which is sometimes marly and 
contains numerous fossils. It also contains large nodules of impure 
limestone. This bituminous shale and thin coal represent coal No. 
13 of the general section, and the same group of fossils is found in 
Montgomery County. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


Sandstone of a fair quality for ordinary use is quite abundant, 
and there is probably not «a township in the county where good 
quarries could not be opened at a moderate expense. Many of these 
localities have been indicated in the foregoing lines. The quarries 
south of Claremont, belonging to the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad, 
afford a very hard and durable rock, and although the bed is only 
about six feet in average thickness, it is, fortunately, so situated 
as to require no great expenditure in stripping, and the rock has been 
removed over a considerable surface. The rock is a very hard, gray, 
micaceous sandstone, and seems to be but little affected by long 
exposure, and hence affords a desirable material for culverts, bridge 
abutments, etc. The sandstones in the northern and western por- 
tions of the county are for the most part rather soft, but locally they 
afford some very good building stone, as at the quarry northeast of 
Olney, and at the quarry two miles west of the town. ‘The stratum 
of hard, silicious limestone outcropping on Big Creek,two miles and a 
half south of Olney, is a dumble stone but is not to be obtained in 
sufficient quantity to be of much importance as a building stone. 

There are two coal seains cropping out in this county that prom- 
ise to be of some value in supplying the local demand for fuel, and 
the upper one, if the thickness had been found persistent over 
any considerable area, would have furnished all needed supplies for 
the county for many years to come. ‘The lower seam, which out- 
crops on the headwaters of the Bonpas, in the southeastern portion 
of the county, and has been referred to as No. 12 of the general section, 
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ranges from sixteen to twenty inches in thickness, and has only 
been worked by stripping in the creek valleys where it outcrops. 
It affords a coal of good quality, but untortunately is generally too 
thin to be mined profitably in a systematic way. The other seam, 
five miles northwest of Olney, is abont three feet in thickness, and 
an inclined tunnel has been carried down to it, but the preparations 
which were made tor carrying on the work systematically for the 
supply of the home market have not resulted advantageously to 
the projectors, as yet. This is probably the Shelbyville seam, No. 
15, of the general section, which is the thickest seam in the upper 
coal measures and usually quite persistent mn its development. In 
Shelby County this seam affords a semi-block coal, of fair quality, 
hard enough to be handled without much waste and tolerably free 
from sulphuret of iron, but showing thin partings of selenite on the 
transverse cleavage. The thickness of the sandstones, shales, ete., 
intervening between coals twelve and fifteen in the valley of the 
Okaw, is about 235 feet, but in this county it is probably somewhat 
less, thongh this point could only be determined approximately, 
from the lack of continnous outcrops of the intervening strata. 
The main coals of the lower coal measures are probably from 600 
to 1,000 feet below the surface at Olney, and it would require an 
expenditure of capital to open and work them that the present 
demand for coal would not justify. If the seam northeast of Olney 
should be found to retain an average thickness of three feet over 
any considerable area, it could be worked profitably and supply the 
home market. At present the ehief supply is derived from the eoal- 
fields of Indiana. 

No limestone is found especially adapted for use in the lime- 
kiln, though some attempts have been made to use the rock overlying 
conl No. 12, on the Bonpas, for that purpose. It is usually too 
argillaccous to slack freely when burned, and at best, would only 
produce a very inferior quality of lime. 

The soil is, however, the chief resource of the county. The 
prairies are generally small and possess wt rich, productive clay-loam 
soil that seems practically inexhaustable, and will seldom need terti- 
lizing if properly cultivated with a judicious system of rotation in 
crops. On the tinbered lands the soil is less uniform in quality. and 
its character is generally well indicated by the various growth of 
timber. Where this is mainly composed of two or three varieties ol 
oke and lickory the soil is thin and poor, and requires frequent 
applications of fertilizers to keep it up to the ordinary standard of 
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productiveness for western lands. But where the timber growth is 
largely interspersed with elm, black-walnut, linden, wild cherry, 
persimmon, honey-locust, ete., the soil is good and will rank favor- 
ably with the best prairie land in its productive qualities. A large 
portion of the timbered land in the county is of this quality, and when 
cleared and brought under cultivation it produces nearly or quite as 
well as the best prairie lind. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The agricultural facilities, methods and progress of Richland County 
are not dissimilar to those of the other countics reviewed in this vol- 
ume. The pioneer farmer found enough to engage his attention in se- 
euring a plain subsistence for his family, but with the rude, careless 
cultivation which he expended upon it, the land yielded considera- 
bly in excess of his demands, and in the absence of profitable mar- 
kets, there was little inducement to raise more. When one piece of 
ground was conceived to be exhausted a freshly cleared piece was 
brought in subjection to the plow, and the older plat temporarily 
abandoned. There was little, if any, systematic farming until about 
1855. At this time the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad was constructed 
from Vincennes to Saint Louis and opened up a market for the sur- 
plus products of this region, and with this incentive the farmer 
brought more care and thonght to the production of a crop. Until 
recently the subject of fertilizers has received but little attention. 
The virgin soil was so productive, and the stabling of stock so little 
practiced, that the valne or necessity for the enrichment of the 
ground did not press itself upon the attention. Of late years the 
barnyard accumulations have generally been utilized upon the wheat 
crop, the manure being spread upon the sown crop. But little of 
commerce fertilizers have been used. Oceasionally a little plaster 
or phosphate has been used as an experiment, but the richness of 
the soil has obviated the necessity of its use. This fertility has led 
to the practice of cropping the ground for a series of years with the 
same grain. Certain pieces of “ willow land” and river bottoms have 
produced goo: yields of wheat for twelve or fifteen years in succes- 
sion without manuring. There is practically no rotation of crops 
observed in the county. The first erop on sod ground is generally 
wheat, and this may be kept in wheat for asuccession of from five to 
ten years, and when found to be exhausted is turned ont to recuper- 
ate in growing weeds. There is more of systematic rotation of late 
years, though the range of crops is limited; on flat eround, corn is 
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generally planted on sod, and this followed bya second crop, or wheat. 
The plan of cultivation adheres to shallow plowing, about eight 
inches being the uverage depth. Deep plowing and subsoiling have 
been experimented with, but the advantages are so remote and the 
surface soil so little impaired in its productiveness, that the practice 
has never gained a foothold in Richland. In the matter of drainage 
the county is still in the happy freedom from any stern necessity. 
Most of the farming lands have so good a natural drainage, that the 
majority of cultivated lands are dependent upon the plow only for 
surface drainage. A theory is maintained as to the advantage of 
tile draining, but the judgment of the community upon this topic 
has evaporated in talk. A tile fuetory has been established about a 
mile south of Olney, an tile will probably be used toa considerable 
extent, but thus far no regular attempts at permanent drains have 
been made. 

The grass crop is not an important one here. Stock is not 
grown or fed extensively, and grain seems to have absorbed the prin- 
cipal attention. Timothy and redtop are sown separately or mixed 
for hay, and considerable quantities are shipped to foreign markets. 
Meadows are not prepared with special care before seeding, but form 
convenient way of resting the soil while the farmer still retains its 
use. The average life of a meadow is about three years, though 
some advanced farmers by manuring it extend its productiveness 
to five years. At this age the weeds become so numerous as to dam- 
age the value of the hay, and the land is turned over for wheat or corn, 
and sometimes turned out for pasture. Clover is sown only for seed, 
which commands a good price in the home markets, ranging in price 
from $3.50 to $8 per bushel. Until very recently this could 
not be successfully grown on the prairie land, though the 
present year has exceptionally spread the growth of white clover 
all over the country. But little is sown for the purpose of plowing 
under, and the hay is so difficult to handle properly, that the major- 
ity of farmers do not value it save for seed. The principal crop. of 
the county is wheat, though at first it was supposed that it would 
not grow here. Avery serious difficulty in its early culture here 
was the unfavorable character of the season, and this unchanged, 
the best of cultivation would have probably fiiled to secure a crop. 
The early farmers, however, brought with them certain methods of 
successful culture in the east and found it difficult to modify them 
to suit the new circumstances found here. The consequence was that 
after repeated efforts with careful cultivation seareely a straw was 
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gleaned and the crop pronounced a failure in this region. Some 
wheat was grown during the years preceding 1855, but from this 
date to L860, more intelligent effort was put forth to master the sit- 
uation. The blue stem was an early variety that succeeded, and the 
Mediterranean. Of late years the Fultz wheat has been the favorite 
grain. but the tendency now seems to trend toward the Lancaster and 
the old Mediterranean. From 1860 to 1881, the crop has been reason- 
ably sure, prodneing an average of from twelve to fifteen bushels per 
acre. In the latter year there was a drouth which resulted in abso- 
lute failure of all crops. In the following year the wheat yield was 
very large, the crop being estimated at an average of eighteen bush- 
els to the acre. The cultivation of this crop is not carried on with 
the care and judgment to be expected in the case of so important a 
crop. The groun] is generally prepared by plowing in July or 
August, unless the season be wet, when the plowing is sometimes 
deferred to avoid the growth of weeds thit inevitably spring up in 
such case. After slight harrowing, the wheat is drilled in and ocea- 
sionally top-dressel and rolled. The grain is threshed in the field 
and marketed at home. There are three grist-mills that buy consid- 
erable wheat for manufacture, hut the larger part of the product 
finds its way through the elevator at Olney to Baltimore and other 
eastern points. Rye and barley scarcely figure in the agriculture 
of the county. A limited acreage is sown annually for feed, there 
being but little or no sale for the grains. Oats are never the successful 
crop here that they are in the north. The climate is found too hot for 
its best success. A considerable acreage is grown but the product 
is intended for home use, and no more is grown ‘than is used here. 
An oceasional crop will yielda grain that weighs thirty-three pounds 
to the bushel. 

Corn is only second to wheat asa souree of revenue to the 
farmer. It has always been a reliable crop, and that without the 
eareful cultivation which elsewhere proves so remunerative. The 
white variety was the early variety planted, but the change in sea- 
sons scarcely gave it time to mature in seasons affected by dry weather. 
In recent years many have planted corn secured in Ohio, and this 
while not bearing so large an ear, was found to mature better and 
quite as good forall purposes. This variety matures in ninety days 
from the planting, and gets to a point in its growth where it is lit- 
tle effected by the dry weather which seldom fails to be experienced 
in the latter part of the summer or fall in thisregion. The ground 
is not as carefully prepared for this crop as it should bo. The better 
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farmers contend that the ground should be plowed in the late fall or 
i the open period of the winter. In the spring when the ground 
is ready to plow the prepared ground may be thoroughly harrowed 
and planted before the spring plowing can be accomplished. But 
few follow this practice, however, and spring plowing is the rule. 
In the care of the growing crops the same diversity of method oceurs. 
The old rule of going through the field a certain number of times 
before “ laying by” the crop, is still too generally followed. There 
are those, however, who cultivate the corn until it beeomes too tall 
tor further cultivation, and the inereased yield under this culture 
is in marked contrast to the less careful method. The corn is 
generally husked from the standing stalk, which is sometimes 
“stripped” and “topped,” but generally is left to stand entire 
and stock turned in on it after the frost of winter has rendered the 
ground hard. It is sometimes eut and shoeked and wheat sown 
between the rows of shocks. The larger part of the product is sold, 
though it is becoming the general opinion that it could be more 
profitably fed to stock. The yield ranges from twenty-five to forty- 
five bushels per acre, though there are exeeptional eases where a 
higher yield is obtained. Sorghum and broom-corn are found in 
little patches, but the extensive enlture of either is not observed 
here. Fruit is becoming a prominent souree of agricultural reve- 
nue in Richland County. Apples are the leading variety and alinost 
the exclusive variety cultivated for market purposes. This fruit is 
hardy in this locality, and receives the most intelligent care. Some 
of the orchards are quite extensive, one covering an area of 160 
acres und numbers of them from twenty to forty acres, each. 
The market is good, large quantities being shipped from the county- 
seat. Peaches were extensively cultivated, n few years since, but 
the uncertainty of the crop, the severity of the winters aud their 
disastrous’ effect: upon the life of the trees, have had a tendeney to 
discourage the culture. The difficulty of reaching a profitable mar- 
ket in good season is another very serious discouragement, and 
peaches may be suid to be rather less than more than enough for the 
home demand. Pears are grown in orchards with fair success, but 
the product barely suttices for home use. Cherries and plums are 
found only in the gardens and are subject to the usual hindrances 
found elsewhere. Small fruit culture is yet inits infaney. Of black- 
berries there isan abundant wild growth, which in favorable years 
brings into the county « considerable revenue. The same is true of 
nuts, the product of the hickory oceasionally reaching a remarkable 
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feature in the exports of the county. Strawberries and other fruits 
of this class are found to grow well here, and the facilities afforded 
by the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad are leading many to add this 
branch of horticulture to the ordinary culture of the farm. 

The tmprovements in stock date principally within the last ten 
years. The class of horses here were merely scrubs, until about 1867 
or 1865. In this year Ellingsworth, of Effingham County, exhibited 
a Norman stallion at the fair, that was very much admired, and the 
following spring was stood in the county. The rage for Norman 
colts became almost universal anda marked improvement in the class 
of horses in the county was observed. This has continued until the 
present with but little abatement. The “all-purpose” horse is 
the one chiefly needed, and is the class to which most of the horses 
ure to be referred. Mr. Arch. Spring has several horses of this strain 
and pays considerable attention to breeding them. In the summer 
of 1883, E. 5. Wilson and Thomas Tippitt received trom the Clydes- 
dale Horse-Breeding Company, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Glas- 
gow, Scotland, three full-blooded two-year old Clydesdale fillies. 
Mr. Wilson received « Bonnie Lass” and “ Ida May,” and Mr. Tippitt, 
“ Rosa.” These animals are claimed to have more muscle per pound 
of weight than the Norman, and are therefore less slovenly in gait, 
and make a more sprightly animal. Mr. Wilson has embarked pretty 
extensively in this grade of horses, and their exhibition at the fair 
drew forth many marks of approval. While this class of horses 
seems to meet more fully the public demand, roadsters and speed 
horses are not neglected by breeders. Mr. Sand leads in this variety, 
and has some of the finest bred animals in the State. Mules are not 
so much bred here asin Jasper or Cumberland counties. The taste 
seems to have been educated in favor of draft horses, and hence they 
have not taken the prominent position they probably otherwise would. 
There are, however, some good mules in the county, and are always 
found among the teams that come to the county-seat on special occa- 
sions. ‘The same spirit of improvements is manifested among cattle. 
The short horn Durham takes the lead, and good herds are owned by 
P. Heltman and H. B. Miller. Jerseys are represented in the county 
by G. D. Slanker. Some Ayrshires were exhibited at the fair this 
year, and attracted considerable attention by their peculiarities. 
Hogs are more generally marked in their improvement from the orig- 
inal breeds than any other kind of stock. ‘The old « hazel splitters” 
have become long ago extinct. The first improvement was the intro- 
duction of the Irish Grazers, which have been succeeded by the 
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Berkshire, Poland-China and Chester White. Among the leading 
stoek men interested in these breeds are FE. 5. Wilson, P. Jleltman, 
A. G. Basden and Bowlsby Bros. Sheep are beginning to be found 
in the county in considerable numbers. William Me Williams is the 
leading sheep grazer in Richland County, and is instrumental in 
introducing this animal considerably in the county. The Merinos are 
principally represented in his flocks, thongh coarse wools are found 
here also. P. Heltman is chiefly engaged in breeding Southdowns 
among sheep. ‘The farmers are toa large extent taking sheep “on 
shares,” and in this way the county will be pretty well supplied 
with this useful class of animal. But a single attempt. so fur as 
learned, has been made in dairying on a large seale. A factory was 
started at Parkersburg about 1878, but the experiment proved a tail- 
ure, the enterprise ending in some sort of litigation. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


«The Richland County Agricultural Society,” was organized on 
June 7, 1856. For two years the Society held its fairs on land 
belong to Judge Kitchell, just’ south of the depot of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Railroad in Olney. In 1858, ten acres, a mile east of the 
court house, were rented of Mr. Baldwin, and bought in 1860 by the 
Society. Here the fairs were held with varying success until 1575. 
The history of the Society is one of struggle against failure. In 
1870, the records show that the business men were solicited to close 
their stores and attend the fair, at least during two days, and special 
premiums sought to eke out the meagre “attractions ” offered by the 
Society. In 1872, the name of the Society was changed under the 
Act of 1871, to the “ Richland County Agricultural Board,” and at 
ihe same time it was suggested that the ground be sold or traded for 
anew one. The Society’s resources were exhausted, and no,more 
fairs were held until 1878, when the Board made overtures to the 
Driving Park Association to take charge of the fairs. The first 
movement was to secure the use of the grounds tor the purposes of 
a fair, but it eventually took the other shape. Under this arrange- 


ment, the Board assigned to the Association their State Aid Fund of 


$100, the old Floral Hall building, and loose lumber, and in this 
full the sixteenth exhibition was held. In 1879, the Board sold their 
ground to the Park Association for twenty-live paid-up shares in 
the latter organization, and fairs were held regularly under this joint 
arrangement until 1881. The drouth of this year, which destroyed 
the entire agricultural product of the county, made the failure of the 
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tair a foregone conclusion and none was held. Since then the fairs 
have been regularly held under the auspices of the Driving Park As- 
sociation. In 1883, the Twenty-Sixth exhibition of the Agricultural 
Board was held. This number ineludes the yenrs from 1872 to 1878, 
when no fairs were held and omits the year of 1881, and was the 
Twentieth actual exhibition. The season was in some respects un- 
favorable to a suceessful exhibition. The long continuance of dry 
weather made the dusta great barrier to comfort, and kept away a 
large number who would probably have been in attendanee. The show 
of stock was good, and other features were attractive, but the organ- 
ization did not realize any margin of profit. 

The Olney Driving Park Association was Incorporated as a stock 
company on May 16, 1878, with a eapital stock of $5,000 in 
shares of $25 each. Some two hundred and twelve shares 
were subseribed when the books were opened, and in April the stock 
was assessed 20 per eent., and the work on the grounds begun. 
Thirty aeres in the western part of Olney were rented of M. M. St. 
John, an amphitheater, 100 feet long and thirteen seats high, a Floral 
Hall, 100x24 fect and 16 feet high, with 30 box stalls, 100 open stalls 
and 50 pens constructed, beside judges’ stand, ticket ofhice, fencing, 
etc. All this was accomplished at an expense of some $5,000, and the 
Association is now in possession of one of the finest grounds for the 
purpose in the State. The ground is about equally divided between 
grove and clearing. The track is well formed and feneed on both 
inside and outside. There is but one display had at present, a tent 
being used for floral exhibits this year. A July meeting is held 
each year and the fair in the latter part of September. 


STATISTICS. 


The assessor reports for 1883, show that there is no one in the 
eounty owning any bonds or stocks, gold or silver plated ware; that 
there is only $50 worth of diamonds, and they were aceidentally 
found in Olney Township; that there is not a piano in German, Den- 
ver, Decker or Bonpas townships; that there are ten billiard tables 
in the county, and they are in Olney; that 1,522 dogs were discoy- 
ered by the assessors, and that the total value of all property as 
assessed is $2,098,277. 

The summary of personal property is as follows: 

No. Av. Val. Ass’d Val. 
vorses or wil awes............ no os oe SUCRE S22 28 § F883. 905 
Cattle of allages....... 5 Rie ree 7,190 (eget. ost 
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Misdlesandmsses of llages............ oan 2 ee) 16,009 
peep of fll A@ese....0)...2.25. =: 10,591 Ig 10,585 
Blige Ol cll Ges... Scere ee 8,983 1 60 14,329 
Stemi eniginesandiioilérs............. 38 154 26 5,862 
Hie or burol@ prociates: 2.) ..2..- 50 32 14 1,607 
Billiard, pigeon hole, bagatelle or other 

similar tables....... Ws 10 47 50 475 
Carriages and wagons of whatever kind 1,742 14 05 24,491 
Weatches @ncd clocks. ...@ee......0.5.. 2,300 1 10 Zoot 
Sewing omknitting muclie@s.......... 1,2ol 6 16 7,709 
‘Patio. forees:..27 2.0... sere re es eee ie 48 50 3,495 
Melodeous Mtl oretiis........2...5.-. 174 De Tl 4,127 
Merelmeitclise olan a. 5 eas hee Se ee 45,530 
Material and manufactured articles on hand... ......... 950 


Manuitacturers’ tools, implements and machinery (other 
than engines and boilers which are to be listed as 


SGN) 2 ove amie wile ‘a eomeegll te cece Pee ce ee 3,963 
Agricultural tools, implements and machmery......... 18,278 
DiramiondsAard sjewweliry 0. 22. 55). Pe ences ie fee 50 
Moneys of bank, banker, broker or stock-jobber _...... 4,540 
Moneys of other than bank, banker, broker or stock jobber, 12,102 
Credits of other than bank, banker, broker or stock-jabber, 45,084 
Property of companies and corporations other than here- 

inbefore enumerated....... Se re ; 1,961 
Property of saloons and eating houses...... oe a See 2,250 
Household or office furniture and property ........... 42,995 
Grain on hawd........ POE occ 4,409 
All other personal proper requiee to be listed ase. 1,743 
Shares of stock of State or National banks............ 31,000 

Totel value of personel property: — <r $450,601 


The following table exhibits the real estate values of the county: 


TOWNS. Improved | Unimproved; Total lands. |] Improved |Unimpr’ed] Total lots. 
lands. lands. ots. lots. 
Acres} Value} Ac’s' Valne Acres Value | lots] Value jlots|Value| lots} Value 
Gernian..----=-----. 17715|8101982] 5588) $ 18113} 23303/$ 120095 
WRrestOMeecc..c-- «<<< 17416] 94100 8170 32310] 25886} 126440) 65)§ 3770} 35/8 498} 100)3 4268 
Wenyietves == o-2-- == 17210] 93965) 5353) 15823) 22563) 109788 
INO. sepencaoo eee 19322] 105989] 65.9] 24657) 25901! 1306-16) 150] 15214] 150) 1425! 300] 16639 
WEGKGIy ccc cess ==.- 13515] 67888! 8765) 30026] 22280 97414 
Madison... ........ 17897| 104859) 8224] 22786) 25621] 129645) 120) 5245) 68] 332) 188 5577 
Bonpas....-. -.--..- | 12893) 62772) 10457] 35459) 23350 98231 
Claremont.........-- $8817] 105201} 7868} 28224) 26685] 133425) 57 5442) 159 782) 216 6224 
Olney..--.-.... ----. | 22458] 181263] 7557] 27621} 39015} 208884) 892] 219047) 902) 16690)179) 23573? 
Totall. .-. cs<0ss 156743/$917519 68861 235019) 2256041 $ 1152568] 1284 | $2187 18] 1314] $19727 12598] 3 268445 


a 
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The following is a true and correct statement of the agricult- 
nval statistics hereafter named, in the county of Richland, for the 
year ending December 31, 1882, and the acreage for 1883, as appears 
trom the Assessors’ returns filed in the oftice of the County Clerk: 


No. Acres 


183833 
Lis. hg re. 22 
Meeiiitem) WieNG. kk ee we eee 41,948 
Os ee es oe 10,613 
TOS STOIC 74 (SS 2,493 
SO Gee) (Cra A 
Meee orchard ................. ioe I 
Se ule ate Be 6 _h an hr () 
Weel GOW... kk ee ee ec eee ibee ls) 
Moret W@W... we. kk ce ewe eee ews 1,662 
 GUMIGOW . 22. 65. ae ce ew ctw wean Wee 
Hungarian and millet... 85 
LOE oe i Ae ahy eee re 698 
ANEW ee ewe eee wee 30 
SN er ec ees 3 eee 4 
"Soy Se he er ae 6 
(OTC UUIOCS 6 0 Pa BYES 
OUT UOC S i ee ee ee ae 8 
MO: os 6 46 re ee S 
OOS CONT as Se ai serra 3 19 
© ott (CUE) a 
(pS (CINE TE 6S nA 15) 
ee. 5 SESE Ge ce ee eee ony 
amnipeaad other root crops............... 7 
Miner triits @ad berries..............0e065 1 
Wier crops not mamed aliove..............- 611 
eo a 6 197689 
Cdl glo rc 39,544 
memensieivevwe Wind... 2... eee ee ee 15,322 
Motel nuinibemacres in county............. 174,839 
mimiber of horses and colts, 1883............... ipo 
miaoer of colts fomled in 1882.................... 
Number of horses and colts died in 1882............ 
Total value of horses and colts died in 1882...... 
peeve asttle; wl ages, 1883...............5-.--. 
mer fatronttle sold, 1882.......-...........20, 


37 


ec ee ee 


No. bu. pro- 
duced 1882. 


985,025 
DT6,661 
307582 
| 2555 12 
1220 
12 

258 
10,596 
530 

867 

92 
3,719 
126 

hae 

47 
Sb.o22 
1,486 
3,045 
2,000 
10 

155 

ea ote 
$120,656 


65 


cee moe 


0 
Os 


34), 
8, 


eal 
ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 
bu. 
bu. 
bu. 
bu. 
bu. 
bu. 
Ibs. 
lbs. 
Ibs. 
Ibs. 


gal 


935 
253 
170 
460 
487 
990 
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Tote #rossoveicht tat cattlemeld, 1862; lbew............55 TOL,C7S 
mumber euttle,any age, chedrotedipegse, 1582.............-. 104 
Total value catthediedsof Uisense, 1882..............-.-:- $2,572 
CowSenumberglséPt; 1883... ees. 2 eee ee 73,9 
Petits buttemseld, ISse...... 20... See 72,609 
Rounds cfeheesemeold,. 1582. ...,....4.042. sone ene pl 
Gallows cea Soltiee 32a. 22. eee eee 100 
Gallows Trill molly sS2<) 2... see cass 2 ee eee .. OF 
Nuniber sheep,amd! Ings 1$83.........22....) see eee 13,854 
Nuniber slicep mityaawe; killed byedoos, 1582... . 7.22 seer 2895 
Totelalue sheep killed’ by dogs, 1882........... Jskeeeeoe eee 
Number of sheep,anyeage, died of distase. Iee2.... 72-7 = 337 
Lotalemalue sheepadied of disease, 1382.0... 222 $1,004 
Nunbe: pounds wool shorn, 1882 ...........-0. ee eev ee eg OROMES 
anne fe sheejy sold, 1862........5 ..-+- 25.5 sce 920 
otal @rors wemilt futsheep sold, 1832........5,. 938 ... SOUT 
Muember Gms winds, 1 S85... 0... ee ee rr 22-1) 
Number fat hogs sold, 1852....... ee eo 85 2,024 
Total gross weight fat hogs sold, 1882, ]bs........... ... . 43528095 
Nimber of hogstnd pigs dred of choleray 1$62............. 902 
Total gross weight swine died of cholera, L882....... Se 67,050 
Number of hogs died of disease other than cholera, 1882... 310 
Total gross weight hogs died of disease other than cholera, 
oo ee ree eee oo eee... . . 22,805 
Number of hives of bees, 1883,....... eee: ifaateeeeee 1,244 
Number pounds honeyiproduced, 1852....04252.-.5 5" ~.+. LORS 
Number bushels timothy seed produced, 1882.......... .... Oe 
Number bushels cloxer seed) produeed; 1322... 32a eee 379 
Number bushels hungarian and millet seed produced, 1882.. 307 
Niunber bushels flax seed produced, S322. 2 veseoe. GOGHRG 
Number pounds ergpes produced 1552 .... 2... 22aeee ..... aeg 
Nuinber feet dram tileWtideilss2.-..... 5 1,900 


THE EARLY SETTLEMENT. 


The immigration of southeastern Illinois pressed close upon the 
retreating savages. Under the treaty by which this region was ceded 
to the whites, the Indians held it as their hunting grounds until it 
was opened for settlement by the general government. Betore this 
could be done the land must be surveyed, and althongh this was begun 

-as carly as 1514, it was four years later before the territory of Rieh- 
land County was staked out. The natives had no villages within the 
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territory under consideration, but the game that found food and shel- 
ter here for years, attracted the native hunters. The Winnebagos, 
the Miamis, the Pottawatomies, and the Shawnees, were represented 
by roaming bands until the early part of 1818, when they departed 
never to return in any considerable numbers. The country within 
the present boundaries of Richland County, was well calculated to 
attract a people accustomed to frontier life, and no sooner was it open 
for pre-emption, than considerable nuinhbers gathered here from the 
surrounding country. In the absence of well-established lines of 
travel, the rivers formed the easiest means of transportation, aud it 
was along these, that the early population gathered. The “ Wabash 
eountry,” which included the margin of that stream both in Indiana 
and []linois, was noted far and near. The volunteers who had taken 
part in Clarke’s eampaigns, spread the reports of its fertility and 
beauty far and near, and caused a large inflow of population from 
the south, as rapidly as the Indian title could be extinguished. The 
war of 1812 checked this flow of immigration for a short time, but 
even the dangers to which pioneers at that time were exposed, did not 
prevent their coming on to this debatable ground. Thus it was, that 
in 1814, the Lower Wabash was found so gencrally in possession of 
the whites, that the counties of White and Edwards were formed and 
organized. In the same’year, Palmyra was laid out, and the seat of 
justice for all this region of the State extending to the Lake, estab- 
lished there. The projectors of this village were enterprising men, 
and so stimulated and attracted immigration, that the town took ona 
rapid growth. In 1820, the town was one of the most noted places 
in the West. It had stores, shops, a bank, and a jail, beside a num- 
ber of professional men. All these evidences of thrift attracted set- 
tlers to this region of country. Up to about 1316 the principal set- 
tlements in Edwards County were the Compton settlement, composed 
of six or eight families, located in the heavy timber about three miles 
above Palmyra, the French settlement at Saint Francisville, on the 
Wabash, some families at Bowman’s Hill, on the west bank of the 
Wabash, opposite to Vineennes, some seventy-five persons on La 
Motte Prairie, a half dozen families near York, a few at Me Auley’s on 
the Little Wabash, fourteen miles west of Olney, and others at 
Mount Carmel, Fort Barney, Decker’s Prairie, Round Prairie, at Mc- 
Clary’s Bluffand Coflee Island. These settlements, it will be observed, 
were in the territory now embraced by the limits of Wabash, Law- 
rence, Crawford, Clark, Clay and Edwards counties, and along the 
Wabash River, principally, or on some streain then navigable for flat- 
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boats, or hoped to be so. Richland County was thus left untouched, 
because it presented less attractions, rather than any respect for the 
rights the Indians might cliim under their treaties. Many of these 
settlements were made as early as 1810 or 1812, but there was no 
disposition to venture into the interior until the pacification of the 
Indians after the war of 1812-14. 

The Pioneer's of Ttichland County.—W ith all this vigorous devel- 
opment to the south and east of the territory of Richland County, it 
was not to be expected that the tide of immigration setting toward 
the West, would long be restricted to such narrow bounds. Many 
of the first comers were already feeling crowded, and the hunters 
were beginning to make longer and longer excursions to the interior, 
and the reports of the numerous streams, the fine timber, the small 
prairies and rolling character of the land, began to ereate a desire to 
take possession of the land. This territory was pleasantly divided 
between prairie and timber land in nearly equal proportions, the 
larger part, perhaps, being in timber. The prairies were generally 
small, the timber skirting the streams sent out spurs in such a way 
as to completely encirele them, and afforded the most desirable loea- 
tion fora home that could be imagined in the mind of a pioneer. 
Fox Prairie, extending through the connty between the Big Muddy 
and the Fox River timbers, was the largest one in the county, and was 
circumscribed on either end in adjoming counties. In the northeast 
corner of Preston Township, was a spur of the Grand Prairie, from 
which a line of open country extended to the Lake. Stringtown Prai- 
rie was fonnd in the northeast corner of German Township and the 
adjoining county of Lawrence, and had an area of some thirty square 
miles. In Claremont Township a strip of prairie is formed by the 
Bugaboo Creek, the head waters of the Bonpas and Fox rivers, which 
extends in an irregular direction southwesterly through Claremont 
and Madison townships, and is essentially one, though sufticiently 
divided by sparse timber to aequire three names, Christy, Calhoun 
and Sugar Creek, beginning with its northern terminus. It was 
on the edge of these several prairies that the first settlements gathered. 

Itis difficult to learn who was the first permanent settler in Rich- 
land County. It is the belief of some, that Thaddeus Morehouse 
came In 1315, and William Dummet about 1816, and they may have 
been the first, but it 1s probable that if the date of each family’s com- 
ing was accurately known, so closely did they come in about this time, 
that several would be in the front rank. Lloyd Rawlings came when 
a lad of thirteen to Lawrence County, in 1815, but his residence in 
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what is now Richland, does not date earlier than 1828. He was longer 
in this region than any man now living in the county, but at this 
writing he has just passed away, and it may not be inappropriate to 
add a short sketch of his career as it appears in the papers. 

Mr. Rawlings was born in the State of Ohio, in Geauga County, 
in the year 1802. Ile emigrated to Lawrence County, Dl., which at 
that time comprehended the eastern half of Richland County. He 
was married to Matilda Ruark, in 1528. In April, 1849, he, with 
eleven others from Richland County, went the overland route to Cali- 
fornia, and there, whilst with one O. Hayes, deer hunting, was attacked 
by a grizzly bear. He and Hayes had separated at the head of a small 
chapperal, to meet at the other extremity. The bear retreating from 
Hayes encountered Mr. Rawlings. So close were they, that before Mr. 
Rawlings could bring his gun to his shoulder to fire, the bear, rear- 
ing on his hind feet, struck Mr. Rawlings’ gun from his shoulder with 
a blow of his paw, at the same time prostrating My. Rawlings, who 
only had time to say, ‘* Oh! Hayes!” when the bear, placing one foot 
on his breast, took his whole face within his extended jaws, the upper 
teeth closing on the top of the skull, and the lower teeth beneath 
the lower jaw, but being old and the teeth blunt, whilst Mr. Raw- 
lings’ lower jaw and cheek bone were broken, the blunt upper tusks 
slipped over the skull down his forehead and face, seraping the bone. 
Hayes had heard the ery, and rushing up, the noise of his approach 
caused the bear to raise his head and turn towards Hayes, who fired 
on the bear, shooting him through the neck. The bear fell, as Hayes 
supposed, dead. Mr. Rawlings raised his gory faee, with one pro- 
truding cyeball, and remarked to Hayes, “ You have killed the bear, 
but the bear has killed me.” Hayes placed his friend on one of their 
mules, and escorted him to camp, where, after careful treatment, he 
recovered, to outlive by twenty years, his resener. The bear was an 
enormous brute, weighing upwards of 1,000 pounds. He bore the 
marks of this accident to the day of lis death. 

Whilea few may have reached Richland County in 1816 or 1817, 
the larger number of the earlier tunities came in 1818. It appears 
that the Indian right to this territory expired at this time, though 
there is no reason to believe that it was any consideration of this sort 
that restrained the pioneers from settling here. At this time the 
Evans family, consisting of several boys anda widowed mother, set- 
tled on the east side of Fox Prairie. This family was from Kentucky 
originally, and had loeated on Allison Prairie opposite Vincennes, 
some years before. Here the tather died, and the finily consisting 
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of several boys begun to teel that they must have more room, where 
each could make a farm for himself. The land had not then been 
surveyed, but they chose a site on the old trace near Sugar Creek, a 
branch of the Fox River, and began their improvements. A striking 
incident illustrative of the close succession of the whites to the rights 
of the savage, was the first home of the Evans family. They followed 
the old trail from Vincennes to Saint Louis, till it merged in the old 
trace from Louisville, with no clear idea of where they would per- 
manently locate, but at this point they found an Indian wigwam so: 
recently abandoned that the tire had not yet died ont, and, rekindling 
the expiring blaze, they took possession of the camp and prepared 
to fix a permanent home. In the following winter, the surveyors 
reached this point, and established the southwest corner of See- 
tion 1, Township 3, Range 9, east of the third meridian, right mn 
the midst of their improvements. The lines thus established did not 
smt their plans, and in the following year the boys separated, taking 
other lands within the limits of Noble Township. 

The general survey of the county seems to have been the signal 
for a considerable immigration of the unsettled portions of surround- 
ing communities. There was a natural hesitation before, to begin 
improvements which cost a good deal of labor. when there was : 
risk that the survey would show that the results of their labor could 


only be seenred by a larger purchase than they were able to make. 


and hence when this doubt was removed by fixed lines, there was a 
general movement on the part of those who had been waiting only 
for this consummation. It is difticult to definitely fix upon the date 
when the various settlements were begun at the different points, but. 
most of them were begun in 1818 or 1819. The old trace road was 
largely instrumental in determining the location of miny. Money was 
a difficult thing to get, and the pioneer took advantage of every cir- 
cumstance that promised to bring it within his reach. ‘To the ear- 
hest settlers, the entertainment of travelers was the surest resouree. 
and at the same time the most profitable method. Coon hunting and 
trapping brought reasonably sure returus, but involved an expendi- 
ture of time which was needed upon the farm. The tavern made 
demands only upon such suppliesas the frontier farm abundantly fur- 
nished, and was condueted at an early day largely by the women. It 
was such considerations that broueht the early settlement along the 
trace road. Others were drawn here from the fact that land thus 
placed was more valuable from its nearness to an outlet to market. 
Among the earliest to settle on the line of the “ trace road ” was Thad- 
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deus Morehouse. He was a native of Vermont, trom whenee he emi- 
grated to Ohio, and thence to Indiana, finally reaching this section 
about 1818, and settling on Section 36, in Olney Township, where 
he kept tavern for a number of years. Benjamin Bogart was another 
early settler; a native of East Tennessee, who fixed his residence just 
west of Morehouse about the same time. Bryant Bullard, a native 
of North Carolina, settled on Section 6, in Claremont, on this road, 
with John and Amos. The latter was the second blacksmith in the 
county, purchasing the tools of Thomas Gardner, who opened the first 
shop in the county. James Elliot, a native of the saine State, settled 
east of Claremont village, but subsequently came to the site of Olney, 
and entered land, where he lived and died. Lot Basden was another 
pioneer trom North Carolina, and located on Section 2, in Claremont 
Township. 

On Sugar Creek Prairie, Sections 23, 24, 25 and 26, Robert and 
Neal Carpenter, James and Charles Hensley, Daniel Williams, John 
Clark, William Hughs, George Cross, John Crawtord and Marcus 
Wilson settled in 1818, and in the following year this settlement was 
inereased by the addition of James Parker and Abraham Morrell, 
and in 1820 by Thomas Mason, William Nash and his brother. East of 
this settlement, was another in the timber of Bonpas Township, about 
two miles and a half southeast of Spencer’s old mill. This consisted 
of the families of William and George Higgins, of New England, 
Reason Ruark, of Ohio, and Spencer. James Richards, of Virginia, 
settled on Calhoun Prairie. When a lad of sixteen years he ranaway 
from home, and joined General Wayne's army in 1794. While with 
the army, he cnt the first tree for the block-house built on the site of 
Cincinnati. He subsequently came to Edwards County and settled 
here, where he died a short time after 1840. On Calhoun Prairie, in 
the southwest corner of Claremont ‘Township, a settlement was 
formed about 1818 by Wueh Calhoun, Sr, and Ht. Calhoun, Jr., 
Thomas Gardner, George Cunningham and Joshua Johnson, sons-in- 
law of Calhoun. The Calhouns were natives of Sonth Carolina, and 
neighbors and relatives of the famous statesman, John C. Calhoun. 
Gardner was a native of Georgia, and the first blacksmith in the 
county... John and Richard Philips, from Indiana, were in the set- 
tlement, and some years later the influential family of Reeds, from 
Ohio, were residents here. Stringtown Prairie numbered among the 
eirly settlements of this county, as well as that of Jasper. ILere 
were the Crabtrees and Mattinglys, Samuel Butler and Charles Stu- 
derville. On the west side of Fox River. in Section 5 of Olney 
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Township, William Duminet was an early settler, and in 1820, elijah 
Nelson. The latter was a native of South Carolina, but came with 
his tather to Tennessee, und thence to Indiana. Tle was quite a bee 
hunter, and made one or two trips into this region in quest of his 
special game. In the fall of 181%, with his father and some neigh- 
bors, he made a trip and fixed on the site of Sailor’s springs, in Clay 
County, for a new home. In the following year the family, consist- 
ing of Elijah, his sister, and father and mother, started for the site 
chosen, but the river being up they were foreed to stop short 
of their destination, and with that adaptability to circumstances so 
characteristic of the pioneer, he decided to settle near the old “trace 
round” on Section 5. ere, in 1821, he built his home, which was 
one of the most pretentious in the county at the time. He found 
the frame standing; this he covered on three sides with split clap- 
boards. jointed and smoothed like modern siding; on the remaining 
side he sawed out plank with a whip saw, and finished it in the hgh- 
est style of the art. Tere for years he kept a tavern, which, with 
that of Morehouse, did a thriving business. For a long time this 
wis the end of a division of the stage line from Vincennes to Saint 
Louis, and every night, save two, in the week, two stages with their 
passengers found lodging here. In addition to these names should 
be added those of Cornelius Delong, James Gilmore and Wills 


Blanchard, who settled on the “trace road,” west of the village of 


Claremont; John Jeffers and John Mathis, early settlers near the 
Watertown settlement; William Walls, John Rogers and Matthew 
Duckery, on the Sugar Creek Prairie. 

With all the information which may be gathered of the early 
settlement, it is impossible to accurately locate the place and time of 
all the early pioucers. In 1820, there were some thirty families in 
the territory now known as Richland County, all of whom, with few 
exceptions, had come in from 1818 to 1820. But with all these 
accessions, the country was by no means densely settled. From the 


Sugar Creek Prairie settlement to Albion, the present county-seat of 


Edwards County, there was in 1820 no house to be seen, and north- 
ward to the house of Willis Blanchard, there were only the cabins 
of the two Calhouns and Johnson. With so vigorous,a beginning, 
however, accessions were certain and rapid for a new country. 
James Laws. a native of North Carolina, was an early accession. He 
lived some time in Lawrence County, on or near the county line 
east of Claremont village. Lewis and William Laws lived tm the 
sume neighborhood. and John near Bugaboo Creek. ‘The Stewarts, 
of South Carolina, and Cheeks, of Georgia, were early families in 
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this vicinity. The Snyders, of Kentueky, settled at Liekory Pointy 
in Claremont Township, about 1825, and the Lowrys, trom the same 
place, settled here about the same time. On Grand Prairie, were 
the families of John Bush, the Glenns and Tlarrises, and in’ 1829 
Klijah Utterback and Joshua Cotterel, both natives of Kentucky. 
Shadrack Ruark was one of the advance of the second immigration. 
He wasan itinerant Methodist minister in Ohio. About 1836 or 1837, 
he made a visit to lis brother, settled in Bonpas, and became enam- 
ored with the country here. On his return to Ohio, he spread the 
fume of this tuir territory far and nearas he traveled his circuit, and 
many were induced to come here about 180. About this time also 
caine a large number of German families, who settled principally in 
the northern range of townships. Among them were the Ginders, 
the Schneiders, the Cletfers, the Kusters, the Spitts, the Weilers, the 
Kyers, the Sterchies, the Swallens and the Balmers, most of whom 
were from Stark County, Ohio. Up to this second immigration, the 
larger proportion of the county was open to pre-emption, and even 
in 1850 there was a considerable area of public land. From this date 
to 15538, there was a keen demand for government lands, and the last 
acre was taken in this latter year. The final location of the Ohio 
& Mississippi Railroad made the location an especially desirable one, 
and a large number of actual settlers and speculators took advantage 
of the opportunity offered. There has been little change in the 
character of the population since. It has grown denser, and since 
1860 a large portion of the lands held by speculators has passed into 
the hands of actual residents, but the main increase is made up of 
the descendants of the early settlement, and few family names famil- 
iar to the early record, are lost entirely now. 

The first families were marked by an unusual amount of enter- 
prise and culture. There were two good trame houses in the county 
us early as 1821, and brick houses followed with scarcely an interval. 
James Laws and Lot Basden united and put up a brick-kiln, and 
each built a one-story brick house from it. Laws erected his soon- 
est, but Busden’s still remains a specimen of pioneer luxury. The 
great mass of the houses, however, were the usual round log enbins, 
many of them giving up the whole side to the fire-place. The earliest 
stores were at Vincennes, though the settlers of Richland found 
trading places at Lawrenceville and Evansville. The latter point 
was the great trading point for the early merchant, from whence 
the goods were brought over tedious roads by wagon. The earliest 
store in this county was one opened by Jacob May at Stringtown 
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about 1825. Somewhat later, Alfred Gross and Willis Snyder had 
a small store on the “trace road,” about a mile west of the village of 
Claremont. Some goods were kept also at Prairieton, just over the 
line in Lawrence County. These stores were simply log cabins. 
where the owner, with a view to making an odd shilling, bought nu 
few pieces of dry goods, a small stock of groceries and whisky, and 
offered them for sale. ‘Their custom was chiefly derived from the 
community in which they were situated. Most of the settlers had 
no money to buy with, and these storekeepers could profitably handle 
nothing but coon skins in exchange for their wares. Saint Louis 
was the great market for the surplus product of this region, and 
hundreds of teams were to be seen on the “trace road,” bound for 
the westernterminus of the road. These, with the regular emigrants 
and travelers, furnished the patronage of the taverns that were found 
‘bout every ten miles along the road. ‘This afforded also a good sale 


for the surplus corn along the thoroughfare. The chief export of 


this county in the early day was stoek and skins. The country 
abounded in game, and wagon loads of venison hams were hauled to 
Saint Louis or Vincennes, and disposed of at 25 cents apiece. Deer 
skins, well cured, brought no more. logs, fatted on mast, and some- 
times fed a little corn, were slaughtered and sold at Vincennes for 
$1.50 per hundred. Live hogs were driven to York and Darwin, in 
Clark County, or Vincennes, and were there slaughtered for the New 
Orleans market. Grain was not shipped much. The ageregate 
growth was not large, and it was found more profitable to sell it to 
new settlers and travelers, or feed it. The usual substitutes for 
mills were found here as elsewhere. The first mill was Beadle’s mill, 
on the Wabash, about three miles above Palmyra. This was too far 
for many to go, and if this had not been true its capacity would not 
have accommodated one-third of its patrons. The hominy block 
was foundat every eabin, while a few had a hand mill ora large cotlee 
mill, which was pressed into the service. The first mill within the 
limits of the county was a “horse mill,” established by Wim. Walls 
on the edge of Sugar Creek prairie, cight miles south of Olney. 
This was started as carly as L824. Ten years later, Jarvis Dale started 
another “horse mill” on the “trace road,” near the “Antioch” Chureh, 
east of Olney. This subsequently passed into the hands of Samuel 
Lowry, and then to Malone, who run it on his farm south of Olney. 
The first water-mill was built on the Bonpas River, a little below 
Kimimel’s pill in that township. A second was built by Matthews 
at Fransonia, on the Fox River. The Harman mill was another 
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early mill, built on the same river, but further up its course, near 
the site of old Waterton. After 'the organization of the county, 
the records show frequent jurics to assess ad quod damnum the dams 
of various milling enterprises could be carried on, ‘The substitutes 
for the saw-mnills involved more labor, and were generally unused, 
as the comfort of the hardy pioneer did not demand them. Punch- 
cons, shakes and clapboards were riven or hewed out of the timber. 
A few, asin the ease of Elijah Nelson and Thaddeus Morehouse, 
were willing to give the necessary exertion to secure a fine appearing 
as well as comfortable home. This was accomplished with the whip 
saw. The timber was squared with an ax, and drawn near a shallow 
pit dug in the ground. The timber was then placed upon forked 
stakes, which extended it over the pit, and after lining it on both 
sides, the sawyers went to work. The under sawyer, with his eyes 
protected from the dust by a veil, took his place in the pit, and with 
his companion on the timber they plied the saw somewhat after the 
laborious fashion of the modern “cross-cut.” In this way two men 
would saw out some 200 feet in a day, and there were some who did 
not count the superior elegance of their homes expensive even at this 
cost of labor. The first water mill combined both saw and grist 
machinery, and were both in demand. 

3 The first cabins were all built in the edge of the timber, and it is 
probable that Lemuel Truitt was the first to venture out into the 
open prairie near the site of the village of Noble. At first thought, 
this clinging to the timber where the labor of securing a crop would 
seem greatly increased in comparison with the open country, was a 
great mistake on the part of the early settler, but there are consider- 
ations which are overlooked in such a view of the matter. The 
farmers generally came from a wooded country and were not pre- 
pared for the problem presented by the prairie, while the open coun- 
try in this county was generally rolling, and thus free from the 
excessive noisture found in many places; the sod. when dry enough 
to plow, presented a solid mass of tough roots which defied the team 
power possessed by the pioneers. Beside when it was worked it was 
found that two or more years were required to tame it and pro- 
duce all crops. The timber soi] was found much easier to cultivate, 
and one team with a Cary plow did excellent service. It so hap- 
pened that the smaller prairies were surrounded by settlements. the 
character of the clearings giving the expressive name of Stringtown 
to the community and prairie in the northeastern corner of the county. 
It was not until about 1840 that the prairie began to be invaded. 
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Farmers had then secured a farm that would support the family, 
and had provided themselves with teams and tools for the undertak- 
ing. The plow used was a heavy machine which every farmer man- 
ufactured a greater or less portion himself. The mold board was so 
arranged that a large wooden mold board was attached, and to this 
formidable engine of agriculture from two to eight yoke of cattle 
were attached. The furrow was cut about fourteen inches wide, 
and the unskillful plowman oceasionally had the misfortune to have 
rods of this leathery sod turn back to its original position. There 
was no other way but to turn it back by hand, and so tenacious 
was the soil that it was a laborious undertaking. When once sub- 
dued the prairie became the favorite resort for farming, though it 
has not been until recent years that good wheat or clover could be 
grown here. The cultivation of the praine was productive of con- 
siderable sickness. The decaying of so much vegetation gave rise 
to a miasma, that showed itself in the general prevalence of the 
augue. It was a common phrase to indicate an early settler by 
saying that he came before the ‘‘shakes.” Another disease preva- 
lent in a new country had its rage here, and was known as milk- 
sickness. Its characteristics vary in different localities, being most 
prevalent in some communities during the wet seasons, and in oth- 
ers quite the reverse. Cattle, and even game are affected by the 
plague, the carcasses of animals dying with it spreading the infection. 
The people were supposed to contract the disease by the use of the 
milk from cows in the early stages of the trouble. It is not alto- 
gether unknown now in the county, and is especially dreaded, as 
there seems to be no effectual remedy. 


*TI EARLY SOCIAL CUSTORIS. 

The early settlements were made in the woods or on the bor- 
ders of the prairie vroves. The first dwellings were the log cabins, 
constructed of small trees from six to ten imehes in diameter, the 
building trom twelve to eighteen feet in width and eighteen or 
twenty-four feet in length, the foundation being a block of wood. 
or big stone if convenient, on which were laid the sills lengthwise 
of the building, flattened with the chopping ax; on the upper side 
ot these were laid the sleepers, also leveled on top to receive and 
support the puncheon floor. The puncheons were split timber five 
feet in length, a foot or eighteen inches in width and two or three 
inches in thickness, one side hewed as smooth as possible to con- 
stitute the floor. These were laid as close as possible, making a 


*Written by J. M. Wileon, Esq. 
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very uneven and open floor. The raising of a cabin was a great 
event. For a dozen miles around the squatters assembled, selected 
four experienced men to carry up the eorners—that is to cut a notch 
in the end of the log to put on the sloping saddle cut on the log 
beneath it. There was always a jug of whisky on hand to cheer the 
laborers. At about six and one-half feet above the puncheon floor 
joists were inserted, being simply counterparts of the sleepers, but 
of lighter timber. From the joists the end logs were shortened at 
each end to form the roof, the poles or ribs supporting the roof, 
being about two feet apart. The roof was composed of clapboards, 
made of a large three or tour feet in diameter white or black oak 
tree. The boards were made by sawing the log into four foot lengths, 
then splitting into blocks and riving them into clapboards six or 
seven mches wide and one-half or three-fourths inch thick. The 
top log of each end of the building projected eighteen inches on each 
side to support the butting pole—a piece of hewed timber against 
which the first course of bords placed on the ribs butted or rested 
to prevent their slipping off. The boards were laid close together 
on the ribs, and the joints broken by another board, making a 
double roof. After the first course was laid, a weight pole was used 
to keep the boards in proper place, sustained in its place by a piece 
of timber about two-thirds the length of the boards at each end, this 
weight pole serving as a butting pole to the next course of boards. 
The chimney was made by cutting out of the middle of one end of 
the house a part of the end logs, about six feet in length and four or 
five tect in height, and building a projection about four feet in 
depth, notched into the sawed ends of the building logs. The sides 
and ends of the chimney were built up with clay or stone a foot in 
thickness. This was the fireplace. The chimney was built of cat 
and clay, or split timber, filled in between and covered inside and 
out with clay mortar, tapering from the fireplace upward until 
it was reduced to a diameter of about eighteen inches, when it wa 

run straight up until about two feet Rion the roof, and being built 
straight on the outer side it left a space of two feet hetween ‘he root 
and (hie chimney as a safeguard from fire. Claphoards were laid on 
the joists to form the loft floor, reached by a ladder. Clapboards 
formed the door; they were pinned to long wooden hinges and hung 
on wooden supports, and this door was the only opening inlet or 
outlet to the building. There were no windows; all the light came 
down the wide chimneys or through the door, which was generally 
open winter or summer. A big fire of logs kept one from freezing 
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in the winter. The interstices between the logs of the building were 
filled with pieces of split timber and elay mortar. The furniture 
consisted generally of a bedstead for the heads of the family, made 
by two pieces of asapling sharpened at one end and driven in between 
the logs of the wall, the other end supported by forks driven into 
the ground between the puncheons. On this frame were laid clap- 
boards, covered with deer or bear skins, on whieh was placed the 
bedding. Wooden stools and benches were used to sit on, and the 
table was fashioned like the bed. At night the young folk spread 
skins on the floor before the fire and placed their bedding on them. 
Sueh an house would be put up in one day by a dozen men, and the 
fumily take possession the next. The cooking utensils were gener- 
ally an iron oven or a skillet with a long handle and a eoffee-pot. 
Corn meal pounded in 2 wooden mortar made the bread. Venison, 
bear meat, pork and turkeys constituted the catables. To get a 
meal, first some corn meal was browned or scorched in the skillet to 
mike the coffee. Then the meal was mixed into dough in a wooden 
tray and placed into the oven or skillet, on which an iron lid was put 
and covered with coals. In half an hour the corn pone or dodgers 
were cooked, taken out and set before the fire, and the pork or veni- 
son cooked in the skillet. This, when cooked, with generally a plen- 
tiful supply of milk, and often wild honey, constituted the eatables; 
and in one of those cabins a family of half a dozen children or more 
and their parents lived and slept, with room besides for sometimes 
two or three strangers, always welcome. 
The settlements were made in the timber for several reasons. 
Backwoodsmen seldom had more than one horse. He neither had 
team nor plows qualified to break the thick prairie sod. By cutting 
and grubhing out the brush and deadening the bigger timber he 
could, in a short time, prepare four or five acres for corn. An iron 
shear or point, with a wooden mold board, with one horse, would 
enable him to so scratch the surface of the earth as to produce 
plenty of corn for bread; whilst the hogs fattened and wintered on 
the abundant mast, ze, acorns, hickory nuts, ete., whilst the corn 
fodder kept his horse and two or the cows with the grazing in the 
woods. When a winter was unusually hard he could eut down in the 
early spring maple and other trees ‘for browse. The man’s work 
was comparatively easy. His corn patch did not require more than 
three months’ attention. Ie raised but few or no vegetables; hunt- 
ing was his principal vocation and amusement. Deer and turkeys 
by hundreds filled the woods; deer hams and skins and coon skins 
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formed his source of income to buy lis ammunition and, when to be 
had, the indispensable coflee. The sugar maple furnished sugar and 
molasses, and the spice brush and sassafras the ter. Dressed buck- 
skin made him crackers ind hunting shirt, a substitute for pantaloons 
and coat, whilst his cap or hat was made of coon skin; this, with a 
cotton shirt raised, picked, spun and wove by his wife and daughters, 
clothed him. After the little farming was done and the corn crop 
laid by, the horse was used to bring in the game and carry his owner 
to log rollings, house raisings and to the county-seat where whisky 
drinking (plenty at twenty-five cents a gallon; every store kept it), 
earonsing and fighting, were his amusements. 

The women led hard lives. Their clothing was made of the 
cotton raised on their little clearing. At might, after gathering, it 
was spread before the fire, heated, and the seed picked out by hand, 
then carded ina pair of cards, spun on a big wheel, colored with 
copperas, or indigo, or walnut bark, and woven on an home-made 
loom, and cut and made up by her into clothing for herself and chil- 
dren. She did all the cooking and washing, and for weeks, and often 
months, would see the face of no living soul except the members of 
her own family. A log rolling or quilting brought the boys and 
girls together, where, after the logs were all piled up and the quilt 
finished, supper over and the floor cleared, the young folk would 
dance or play at different games. TFifty years ago common calico, 

‘coarse prints, sold for thirty and forty cents a yard; six yards of 
three-fourths wide made a dress, and the owner was as proud of it as 
it fashionable lady now is of her silks and satins. The every-day 
garb of females was striped cotton; feet shod in buckskin mocca- 
sins. And yet it was a joyous life; no jealousies, no striving for 
wealth, generous and liberal. The traveler was always welcome, 
and no one thought of charging for food or lodging. Ignorant 
and coarse as many were, there was less licentiousness than now. 
Preaching was rare; now and then, about onee in two months, an 
itinerant would preach, when all the settlement would assemble. A 
baptizing was a great event; for twenty miles the people assembled, 
when the old preacher, clad in homespun and leather, with panta- 
loons rolled above his knees and a long stick in hand, waded and felt 
about in the pond or creek until he tound sufficient depth of water 
to immerse the neophyte, or generally two or three of them. 
These old preachers of the Baptist persuasion were generally tirmers, 
and received no pay or compensation for their services. Frequently 
illiterate, they were earnest and sincere. 
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POLITICAL ORGANIZATION: 

IIE formation of the county, as noted elsewhere, was accom- 
plished without much effort, the interests of the three counties 
conspiring to aid in the division, This being fixed, the organizing act 
ot the Legislature provided that on the third Monday in June, just 
two weeks later, the people should meet at their various polling 
places and vote for a site for the county-seat. On this subject there 
was a wide diversity of opinion, and the two weeks intervening be- 
tween the eleetions were spent by a considerable number of the eiti- 
zens of the uew county in electioncering for the various sites proposed. 
Matthews’ Mill. or Fransonia, was proposed by T. J. Decker, an influ- 
ential citizen and first collector of the county. Fairview was pre- 
sented by James Ruark; the old village of Watertown, by Amos Bul- 
lard; Olney, just west of the site of the present village of that name, 
by Judge Aaron Shaw, and a site by Benjamin Bogart, just east of 
the present county-seat. The places thus offered in competition had 
little to offer save a fair plat of ground, and the influence of the 
friends of the situation. It was not long before the general senti- 
ment found expression in favor of a central loeality, and Fairview 
and Fransonia never stood equal with the others in the race. In 


pushing the interests of his site on the east side of the Fox River,’ 


Judge Shaw was indefatigable. He had large posters printed, the 
town named Olney, and the advantages of the location coneisely 
placed before the public. Watertown, while making less of a figure 
in the canvass, was really the strongest candidate for the coveted 
honor. It had been platted carly, and lots disposed of to various indi- 
viduals all over the county. In this contest, every lot owner was in 
active partisan for the seleetion of this village, and in the end only 
fell short of victory by a narrow vote. All this beeame apparent to 
miny citizens before the vote oecurred, and considerable effort was 
put forth to avert the location of the county-seat so far to the west 
of the center, and in the vicinity of the river where it was thought 
the village might prove unhealthful. Bogart, in the meanwhile, 
desiring to limit the number of places to be voted on, lest by some 
accident one of the more remote points should be selected, ugreed to 
submit the advantages of his site, with those of Olney and Water- 
town, and withdraw, if'a committee of three should so decide. After 
an examination, a majority of the eominittee selected, decided against 
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Bogart’s place, and the latter was withdrawn, though much to the 
dissatisfaction of a large number of the voters, and it was freely hinted 
that it was not an unbiased judgement. Determined not to be thwarted 
in that way, certain of the people of the county approached William 
Eliott to offer a site, and to Barney and Lilly. The latter persons 
nade up their minds very soon, and thirteen acres were offered as a 
donation to the county in case the seat of justice was placed here— 
the present site of Olney. Just before the day of election, Judge 
Shaw, observing that the real contest was between Watertown and 
the Barney-Lilly donation, withdrew his site, and these two, with 
Fairview and Fransonia, entered the final contest. There were but 
three polling places for this election, the west precinct voting at John 
Jefford’s. near Watertown, the south precinct at Fairview, and the 
north precinct at Brinkly’s, in the present township of Claremont. 
Tt was decided very early in the day, that Fairview and Fransonia 
were out of the race, and a good deal of interest was manifested by 
certain of the citizens. Messengers were sent on flect horses to ascertain 
the vote of the various polling places, and in the afternoon it was dis- 
covered that Watertown was developing unexpected strength. John 
Wolf was one of the active ones in this election, and riding to Fair- 
view, he explained the situation, and secured the votes of the clerks 
and judges for the Barney-Lilly donation. This, with other votes. 
secured at the last moment, defeated Watertown by barely nineteen 
votes. The next important question to decide, was the name of the 
new county-seat. Messrs. Samuel R. Lowry, James Laws. and Joshua 
L. Johnston, the temporary County Commissioners appointed by the 
organizing act, were confused by the number of names presented and 
pushed for recognition. The decision finally lay between Farming- 
ton and Olney, the name adopted by Judge Shaw for his site. The 
Commissioners, unwilling to decide, left it to the crowd that had 
assembled, and Olney was fixed upon, and beeame the name of’ the 
new county-seat. 

Minor Divisions.—Unitil the following regular August election, 
the affairs of the county remained in s¢aéw quo, the temporary Board 
of Commissioners having authority only in canvassing and providing 
for the vote on the county-seat and the election of county officers. 
In August, however, the following list of county oflicers was chosen: 
County Commissioners, Lot Basden, Amos Bullard, and Hugh Cal- 
houn, Jr.; Recorder, M. B. Snyder, Probate Justice of the Peace, R. 
B. Marney; Treasurer, W. H. Reed; A. F. David, Surveyor, and J. 
F. Reed, School Commissioner. ‘The first records appear as follows: 

38 
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«Ata County Commissioners’ Court, begun and held at the house of 
Benjamin Bogard, county of Richland, and State of Tlinois, on Mon- 
day, the 23d of August, A. D., 1841, were present Lot Basden, Amos 
Bullard, and Hugh Calhoun, Jr., Esquires, County Commissioners, who 
after having been duly qualified, proceeded to business. Ordered, there 
being no Sheriff, that Lewis Sawyer, a Constable of said county, act 
as Sheriff to this court. Ordered, that Morris B. Snyder be appointed 
Clerk pro tem to this court. It being determined by lot, Lot Basden 
is to serve three years, Amos Bullard, two years, and Hugh Calhoun, 
Jr., one year, as County Commissioner. Morris B. Snyder, who had 
been elected Clerk (probably Recorder) of this court, now here pre- 
sented his bond for the acceptance of the court, which was ordered 
to be received and spread upon the records of this court, and mm open 
court he was qualified as the law directs, ete. (Here follows his 
bond in the sum of $100, with 8. R. Lowry and John Snyder, Jr., as 
securities). Ordered, that the lots in the town of Olney, Richland 
County, be sold on the 20th of September next, and that the Clerk 
give notice that the said lots on that day will be offered for sale, and 
sold on the following terms, to wit: purchasers will be required to 
give bonds with approved security, payable, one-third in six months, 
one-third in twelve months, and one-third in cighteen months. 
Adjourned to court in course. 

« September term,1841. Ata County Commissioners’ Court began 
and held at the house of Benjamin Bogard, in Richland County, on 
Monday, the 6th day of September, A. D., 1841, when present Lot 
Basden and Hugh Calhoun, Jr., Esquires, County Commissioners. 
Ordered, that Lewis Sawyer act as Sheriff! to this court. Ordered, 
that the county of Richland be laid off into Justices Precincts as fol- 
lows, to wit: First, to begin at Fox River, two miles north of town 
line between Townships 3 and 4, thenee north to Fox River; thenee 
with Fox River north to the county line; thenee east with said 
county line to the northeast corner of the county; thence south 
with said county line to the southeast corner of Section 24, Town- 
ship 4 north, of Range 14 west; thence west with said section line 
to the place of beginning, to be exlled Troy Precinct. Second, to 
begin at the northeast corner of Section 25, Township 4 north, of 
Range 14 west, thence rmning south with the county line to the 
southeast corner of said section; thenee due west with said section 
line to Fox River; thenee up Fox River to the southwest corner of 
Troy Precinct, to be called Olney Precinct. Third, beginning at 
the northeast corner of Section 25, in Township 3 north, of Range 
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14 west, thence with the county line to the southeast corner of the 
eounty; thenee with the county line to Fox River; thenee up said 
river to the southwest corner of Olney Precinct, to be called Parker 
Preeinet. Fourth, to begin at Watertown, on Fox River, thence 
west with the State road to the county line; thenee north with the 
county line to the northwest corner thereof; thence east to Fox 
River; thence with Fox River to the place of beginning, to be called 
North Precinet. Fifth, beginning at Fox River on the State road, 
thenee west with the State road to the county line; thence south 
with the county line to the southwest corner thereof; thence east 
with said county line to the Fox River; thence north up Fox River 
to the place of beginning, to be ealled South Precinet. Ordered, 
that the above precincts be general election precincts. Ordered, that 
all elections for Troy Precinct be held at the house of John. Allen; 
for Olney Precinet, at the house of Benjamin Bogard; for Parker’s 
Precinct, at Fairview; for North Precinct, at the house of Wright 
Mash; for South Precinct, at the house of William Holbrook. 
Ordered, that the judges of election shall be for North Precinct, 
James Nelson, James Coghill and Arvin Webster. For South Pre- 
einct, James Elliott, J. R. Lewis and Henry Taylor. For Troy 
Precinct, John Allen, John Lamb and MeIntyre Ryan. For Olney 
Precinct, Joseph Bunch, William Tarbox and William Eliott. For 
Parker Precinct, George Higgins, J. HW. Reed and George Mason. 
Ordered, that the following trustees of school lands be appointed: 
For Township 4 north, Range 9 east, Arvin Webster, James Cog- 
hilland John Graham. For Township 4 north, Range 14 west, 
Thomas Utterback, John Allen and Charles Stuterville. For Town- 
ship 4 north, Range 10 east, Richard Phillips, Joseph Buneh and 
George MeWilliams. For Township 3 north, Range 14 west, J. H. 
Reed, Canada Clubb and Stephen Gardner. For Township 3 north, 
Range 10 east, J. L. Johnson, John Nelson and Erastus Ruark. 
For Township 2 north, Range 10 east, Eleana Richards, John 
Walker and James Parker, Jr. For Township 2 north, Range 14 
west, William Higgins, Thomas Spencer and Daniel David. For 
Township 3 north, Range 11 east, Henry Calhoun, James Thrapp, Sr., 
and William Perry. Ordered, that the Overseers of the Poor in the 
various preeinets shall be as follows: Troy Precinct, Jolin Cot- 
terell; Olney Precinet, Bryant Bullard; Parker Precinct, James 
Parker; North Precinct, James Nelson; South Precinct, Joseph 
Gardner, Sr. Ordered, that a scrawl be adopted as the seal of this 
court. Ordered, that the town of Olney be laid off into lots, xecord- 
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ng to the plat of Lot Basden. [The first money order was made 
in this term in favor of the judges and clerks of the previons clection. 
Then followed the selection of grand and petit jurors and provision 
for the first jail, and besides the location of a road and the granting 
of a tew licenses, this covers the business of the first year of the 
County Commissioners’ Court of the new county. ] 

The precincts of Richland County have been subject to com- 
paratively few changes. In March, 1844, the original precinct of 
Olney was extended toa north and south line, three miles west of 
Fox River, beginning at the southwest corner of Section 17, thence 
west with said line to the southwest corner of Section 13; thence 
north six miles; thence east to the Fox River. In December, 1852, 
Claremont Precinct was formed with the following boundaries: 
Beginning at the northwest corner of Section 30, Township + north, 
of Range 14 west, thence cast to the county line between Richland 
and Lawrence counties; thence sonth six miles; thence west six 
miles to the southwest corner of Section 19, Township 3 north, 
Range 14 west; thence north to the place of beginning. In June of 
the following year, a mile off the west side of this precinct was 
udded to Olney, and in September a mile was added otf the south 
side of Troy Precinct. In September, 1853, on petition of Lemuel 
Truitt, Noble Precinct was formed, beginning on the section line at 
the northwest corner of Section 30, Township 4 north, Range 9 east, 
thence on said line east to the northeast corner of Section 26, Town- 
ship 4 north, Range 9 east; thence south to the southeast corner of 
Section 14, Township 3 north, Range 9 east; thence west to tle 
county line; thence north with said line to place of beginning. 
There were thus seven precincts when Jacob May and a large num- 
ber of other citizens of the county petitioned that the matter of 
township organization be subinitted tothe people. The matter came 
up at the clection of November, 1858, and was adopted by a vote of 
$35 to 376, out of a total of 1,280 votes. According to the provis- 
ions of the general law, Messrs. John M. Wilson, O. P. Heisland 
and Sylvester Utterback were appointed commissioners to divide the 
county into townships. The county embraces about ten sections in 
Range 8 east, and the entire Ranges 9, 10 and 11 east, the latter con- 
sisting of but a single fractional section in width, and Range 14 
west. Of these ranges, Townships 3 and 4 are found entire, with 
five tiers of scctions in Township 2, and two tiers of scetions in 
Township 5. Township 2, in Ranges 8 and 9 east, has but three 
ticrs of sections. The width of the county covers nineteen sections, 
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and in the division into townships the committee, with the design of 
making the outlines of exch township as reguhur as possible, ran 
north a south lines on the line between Ranges 9 and 10 east, and 
between Ranges 11 cast and 14 west. Of the east and west lines, 
the upper one gocs due west through the connty, six miles from the 
northern boundary. The second one forms the southern boundary 
of Olney and Claremont townships, seven miles south of the upper 
line. The division line between Noble and Decker townships was 
placed a mile further north. The county was thus divided into nine 
townships, and were first named as the precincts had been, beginning 
in the northwest corner and proceeding from north to south, as fol- 
lows: Boone, Noble, Jackson, Douglas, Olney, Madison, Troy, Clare- 
mont and Bonpas. Parker Precinct had been changed in 1548 to 
Fairview, and South or Brown’s Precinct to Southwest, and North 
to Northwest Precinct. Under the new nomenclature, Parker 
appears as Madison, the South as Jackson, and the North as Boone, 
while Douglas and Bonpas were new. This lst was further modi- 
fied by the Board of Supervisors, by changing the name of Boone 
to Denver, Jackson to Decker, Douglas to Preston, and Troy to 
German, which leaves the townships us they are now found. In 
1878, there was manifested a strong dissatisfaction with the way county 
affairs had been managed, and on petition the question of returmng 
to the old torm of organization was submitted to the people, and 
township oreanization was annulled. The County Commissioners 
elected, divided the county into six assessment districts, but left the 
voting precincts unchanged save the Olney was divided into two, 
East and West precincts. In 1880, however, a return to township 
organization was made, and the old arrangement was m: sintained. 
Denver Township contains just the area of va Congressional 
township, thirty-six sections. but made up from Tow nships 4 and 5, 
in Runge 9 east. This township forms the northwest corner of the 
county, and was originally principally prairie land, with some open 
timber skirting Snear and Harrison crecks. Since prairic fires have 
ceased to run, the young growth has rapidly sprung up, and this 
township is now well wooded. Onion Lill, in this township, is the 
highest point in the county, anda land-inark for some distanee about. 
The upper end of Fox Prairie and Ten Mile Prairie are the names of 
the open lands, the latter being largely settled by Germans. The 
settlement of this reeion was not early, [Harrison Graham, in 1842, 
being about the first in the township. During the succeeding ten 
years others gathered in, anong whom were Jesse Toliver, Peter 
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Wachtel, Joseph Spencer, Wesley Nelson and William McCarty. 
It.is a good agricultural section, and is not subject to overflow, the 
streams being very small. Wakefield, in the northwest corner, and 
Wilsonburg, close to the southern border, are small hamlets. 

Noble Township, next south of Denver, in the western tier of 
townships, contains about forty-two sections, six of which are in 
Township 3, Range 8. The surface of the township was originally 
high, rolling prairie, with timbered bottoms along the Fox and Big 
Muddy rivers. The Evans family were the earliest settlers, who 
came here in 1818. LL. L. Allender, who had a ferry across the Muddy 
on the old “trace road,” was an early settler, and Gilmore, the Sheriff 
of Clay County in 1841, was another. Lemuel Truitt, James 
Braughton, Alvin Webster, William Elliott and Owen Coats were 
among the early and prominent citizens of the township. Wheat 
and corn, upon the prairie and bottom lands respectively, are sure 
and profitable crops. Noble village is the second village in the 
county. Glenwood is the name of a village that once eansed some 
excitement, but was never more than a paper town. 

Decker Township forms the southwest corner of the county, 
and is composed of some thirty-five sections. Five sections are in 
Township 2, Range 8, and form the irregular western boundary along 
the Little Wabash and Big Muddy. The Fox Prairie covers about 
ten sections in the central part of the township, the rest of which 
is covered with heavy timber. The bottom lands are extensive and 
subject to overflow, some of them being comparatively worthless. 
Among the earliest settlers were Eli Craft, David Bates, Taylor, 
George Pofl, Hughs, Jordan, and Thomas J. Decker, after whom 
the township was named. The latter was the first Collector of 
taxes, and an influential citizen. An early grist mill was built near 
Fransonia by John Matthews, and gave name to an early polling 
place, and a competitor for the location of the seat of justice for the 
county. Jeremiah Lewis, a local preacher, introduced the experi- 
ment of silk raising in this township, but the worms did uot thrive, 
and the effort finally failed. Fransonia is a hamlet on the Fox 
River, in the northeastern part of the township. 

Preston Township embraces the area of « Congressional town- 
shipin Range 10 east and six sections of Range LLeast. It is six miles 
north and south by nearly seven miles east and west. It is bounded 
by Denver on the west, by Jasper County on the north, German on 
the east and Olney on thesouth. Fox River flows southward through 
the central part, and the timber skirting its banks and those of its 
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tributaries, covers the larger part of the township. The Grand 
Prairie extends into the township on the eastern side, and has an 
area here of some fifteen square miles. It is a well improved and 
well-to-do farming region, and produces the usual cereals equal to 
any other township. Among the early families were those of James 
Quales, Wheeler, John Underhill, George Me Williams, Henry Swal- 
Jen and John Phillips. ‘These families were principally from Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. In 1838, a considerable emigration from Ohio 
settled here, and occupy the eastern side. Dundas is the name of 
the railroad station and post-office in the northern central part. 

Olney is located in the center of the county and has the largest 
area of any township in the county. Fox River runs froin north to 
south along the western part, while its branches cross the township 
from the eastern side. The timber which skirts these streams divides 
the surface of this part of the county into little prairies ofa few miles 
square. The country is undera good state of cultivation, and all im- 
provements are in an advanced state. The interest of the township, 
however, centers in the city, which occupies a position a little north 
of the center. Among the earliest settlers were Morehouse, Bogard, 
Elliott, Nelson, and site ‘already mentioned elsewhere. 

Madison Township occupies 1 place in the central tier of town- 
ships, south of Olney. The central part of this precinct was occu- 
pied by the Sugar Creek Prairie, some twenty square miles in extent, 
while the rest ts covered with the timbered bottoms of Fox River 
and Sugar Greer George Ward and William Richards were early 
settlers. James Parker, sie . © comrade of Daniel Boone, and an old 
Indian fighter, was also one of the early settlers. Among others 
were William Nash, Daniel Williams, John Rogers, Matthew Duck- 
ery, James Sharp, James Enson, Curtis Rose, Abraham Morrell, 
Thomas Mason, Lloyd Rawlings, John Wolf, and others. Shadrack 
Ruark first projected the village of Fairview. He was the pioneer 
of Ohio emigration to this county, and a man of considerable influ- 
ence. Parkersburg isa small village in the southeastern part of 
the township, hae Fairview is heather on the northeastern corner. 

German Township forms the northeast corer of the county, 
and embraces an area of thirty-six square miles. Grand Prairie ex- 
tends into the western side, and Stringtown Prairie into the eastern 
side of the township. ‘The central part of the township is hi¢h and 
was originally covered with timber, but much of this has been 
cleared offand replaced by good farms. Among the first settlers 
were Samuel Butler, John Cotterell J. EH. Jones, Thomas Utterback, 
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Joseph Tague, Wilham Crabtree, and John May. The latter was 
aveteran of the warof 1512. John Bish and]. WoAllen were a 
little later in the settlement. About 1840, the German emigration 
trom Stark County, Ohio, began to fill wp this township. Among 
this inflow of population were the families Clepper, Haus, Spitz, 
Snider. Stirehi, Jageis and Eyer. This nationality has increased 
until it is the largely predominating element there and gave name 
to the township. This township is one of the most prosperous agri- 
ricultural townships in the county. 

Claremont is next south in the eastern ticr of townships. It is 
one of the later precincts formed, but was one of the earliest set- 
tled. William Laws, Willis Blanchard, Bryant Bullard, Richard 
Brinkley. Lot Basden, Canada Clubb, Jacob and William Coanour, 
and the Calhouns were among the early residents of this part of the 
county. “Cristy Prairicextends into the northeastern partvandms 
divided by the Bonpas Creek from the Calhoun Prairie, which extends 
southward along the western side of the township. The two branches 
of the Bonpas rise here, and mark the site of the timbered portion. 


A blue-limestone quarry is found in the township, just south of the . 


center. The village of Claremont ranks third among the towns of 
the county, and is situated on the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad, just 
north of the eenter of the township. 

Bonpas ‘Township forms the southeast corner of the county, and 
was originally heavily timbered. It is watered by the river from 
which it takes its name, and the surface, somewhat broken in places. 
is generally rolling, and is especially adapted to growing wheat and 
clover. It isnow generally well settled, and cut into small famns, 
which are undera good state of cultivation. It was the site of one of the 
earhest settlements, but when the prairies became better understood, 
the more open townships attracted the nnmigration, and Bonpas suf- 
fered considerable neglect. During recent vears this has somewhat 
changed, and this township is well settled aud is rapidly being cleared 
up. The first settlers were William and George Higems. Reason 
Ruark, Joseph Spencer, Medad, Snmmons, Beard, Benjamin Bunn 
and others. The first water mill in the county was built here, and 
before the building of the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad, this town- 
ship furnished the coal and stone for the county principally. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


The duty of providing a place for the County and Circuit Courts 
to do business in, was an early and pressing one. Although it was 
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provided by the organizing act that the proportion of the current 
tax levy devived from Richland County should be paid into the treas- 
ury of the new county. the amount thus made available was 
very sinh, mot reaching over $200, a sum wholly inadequate 
for the building of such modest structures as satisfied the 
tastes and pusiness of even that day. The money to be derived 
from the sale of the property donated was subject to an indefinite 
delay, and the amount was ina still more perplexing doubt. The 
first Commissioners met in the nearest available cabin, that of Benja- 
inin Bogard, located just east of the present village of Olney, on the 
“trace road.” [lere the regular Commissioners held forth until the 
latter part of 1842. The west room of Bogird’s cabin was obtained 
for the use of all County and Cireuit Courts, for a rental of $1 
per month, the county furnishing the stove for heating purposes. 
In September, 1842. the Board of Commissioners and the leaders of 
the Methodist Chureh just formed here, got together and agreed 
upon another substitute for a court house.” It was agreed upon and 
recorded that “lot No. 4, in Lilley’s donation in the town of Olney, 
be granted to the Methodist Church on condition that the superin- 
tendent appointed. or who undertakes for said church, shall have 
erected on said lot a meeting house, to be of hewed logs, 20x2+ feet 
square, nine rounds high, to be finished by the third day of November 
next, for the use of the county to hold all the courts of the county 
in until the county builds a court house, for which use the county will 
make a deed for said lot to said church, and it is expressly under- 
stood that the said church is to keep the said house in good repair, 
and the county is to repair all damages that may be done in holding 
courts in said house.” This cabin was constructed and served the 
rarious needs of the counnunity, as meeting house, court house and 
schoolhouse, aud still stands neglected and going to ruin opposite 
the depot of the Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Railroad Company. 
The church scems to have fulfilled its part of the contract, save 
perhaps in the “rounds high,” which now appear to be only eight, 
instead of the nine stipulated. Two small windows on either side, 
admit the light, while a single door in the end admitted the people 
who were wont to gather here for business or worship. It is yetin 
condition to last for many years with some judicious care, and it 
would seem no more fitting tribute could he paid to the memory of 
the pioneer and his times than to preserve so long as_ possible this 
ancient landmark. 

In December, 1843, a new court house was projected by the 
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Board to be forty feet square and two-stories high. The contract, 
which is very explicit and covers several pages of the record, stipu- 
lates that the building shall bea frame building, the first story twelve 
feet high and the second the same; “the foundation to be well laid 
with solid rock, one toot under ground and halt a foot above the 
ground, muking a wall eighteen inches high and one foot thick;” to 
be weather-boarded with poplar plank, seven inches wide, and one- 
half inch thich; to have three outside doors and thirty-two windows 
of twenty-four lights, 10x12 inches; for which the contractors were 
to receive orders on the county treasury, to be paid out of the pro- 
ceeds of the “donation lots, moneys from Lawrence County, or else- 
where.” Asa H. Beard and W. H. Reed were the contractors, and 
the sum agreed upon for the work was $3,025. This strueture was 
erected on the public square, but ‘it was the middle of 1847, before it 
was finished. The first contractors failed and a new contract was 
made with Beard and Henry Spring to finish it. When finished the 
building was of the pattern very common at that time, a sample of 
which may still be seen in the court house at Toledo, Cumberland 
Co., Ill. The lower story was devoted to the court room, which was 
entered at doorways on the east and west sides of the building. The 
Judge’s seat and desk was in the center of the south side, with benches 
at right angles on either hand, and seats parallel with the judicial 
bench in front, for the bar. A rowof postssupported the upper 
story, and a balustrade to divide the sacred precincts of the court 
from the audience. The separation between these two parties was 
further marked by broad aisle leading from one door to the other. 
A doorway in the northside led to an enclosed entrance from which 
the upper story was reached by a flight of stairs. The upper story 
was divided on the east side into three equal rooms, and the west 
side into two equal rooms, with a hall ten feet wide between the two 
sides, running north and south. These were occupied by the county 
officials. A cupola, twelve feet square, and twelve feet high sur- 
mounted the structure. Two windows ona side lighted the court- 
reom and twenty-four were disposed above, all of which were sup- 
plied with green “ yenetian shutters.” The building was painted 
white und when first constructed was an ornament to the town which 
early gained a wide reputation for its neat appearanee. In 1854, a 
bell was added to the court house fixtures, at 2 cost of $70. In the 
following year the public square was enclosed by a‘ paling fence,” 
in style, strength and finish similar to some citizen’s fence which had 
attracted the Commissioners’ eye. The court house thus pro- 
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vided served the county over thirty years. It was repaired at a cost 
of something over $1,000, during this time, mid in 1859 was sup- 
plemented by a fire-proof building for the offices of record and the 
Treasurer. By this time the records of the county had grown to a 
large bulk, and that such important papers should be left to the un- 
certainties of a frame building was considered too hazardous. ‘The 
Board accordingly let the contract for the construction of the fire- 
proof building to Quarterman and Jobs for $1,555. This was a one 
story brick building, about 15x40 feet, provided with iron shutters 
and doors, and was situated on the public square, a little north of 
the present cast gate. This building is still serving for office pur- 
poses on the corner of the square immediately south of its original 
position. With this addition, the old court house served with gen- 
eral acceptance until 1873. In this year a new building was pro- 
jected and the whole cost fixed at a sum not to exceed $40,000, but 
this sum was subsequently reduced to $25,000. 

In March, 1874, the Board of Supervisors examined the plans 
of various architects, seven competing plans being presented. Con- 
siderable care was taken to select a plan that could actually be car- 
ried out with the proposed outlay of money, and architects were 
called in to examine the specifications, and lawyers to examine the 
arrangements of offices, ete. The plan of J. C. Cochrane, of Spring- 
field, was adopted, and the contract subsequently let to Barlow and 
Gaddis. On the 18th of July, 1874, the corner stone was laid with 
impressive ceremonies. The fire department, city officials, Masonic 
and Odd Fellows Fraternities, and large numbers of the citizens 
united in a procession, and on reaching the site, the corner stone was 
laid, according to the ritual of the Masonic Order, by John Gunn, 
Esq., assisted by William Newell, chairman of the Board of Super- 
visors of the county. Addresses were made by Gen. E. Bowyer, 
Judge Shaw and Mayor J. M. Wilson. In this stone a variety of 
documents were deposited. A remarkable feature of the structure 
is the foundation, which is five feet thick und composed of short 
plank Jaid up with cement. Upon this foundation, at the surface of 
the ground is laid the brick which narrows in ten courses to the 
thickness of the walls. The general style of architecture is Italian, 
and that of the details, Tuscan. The material is brick, with stone 
trimmings, the roof covered with slate and tin and the cornice of 
galvanized iron. The form of the building is that of the Greek 
eross, the extreme length, east and west, or the main strect front, is 
106 feet and 65 feet inthe north and south direction. A, portico 
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46 feet long, finishes the north front; the roof of which is sup- 
ported by cight stone columns in couplets, standing on solid stone 
pedestals. This portico stands twenty-four feet high, is crowned 
with 2 classic balustrade, and projects fourteen feet from the wall- 
line. At each of the corners of the buildings are pilasters, three 
fect wide, with Tuscan caps supporting the main cornice. The cor- 
nice of the main part of the building is described as ‘the cantilever 
style.tand that of the wings, modillion. The building is surmounted 
by a dome seventeen feet square, with massive base, and on each of 
the four sides are projecting porticos, with two pilasters of the 
Corinthian order. Upon the summit of this dome is a flag-staff 
twenty-two feet high. The height of the walls of the main build- 
ing is fifty-two feet, to the top of the dome, 122 feet, and to the top 
of the flag-stafl} 14-4 feet. The entrances are from the north and 
south, where admittance is gained by double doorways to large cor 
ridor, ten feet wide. Another corridor of the same width crosses 
this at right angles, in the center where a rotunda, twenty-six feet 
in Giameter, is formed. From the east and west corridor, on either 
side of the building, are flights of stairs, five feet wide, leading to 
the second story. The first story contains the oftices of the county 
officials. The west wing affords a room 18x38 feet, which is oceu- 
pied by the County Clerk. This is supplied with a fire-proof vault, 
10x15-feet. and two stories high, affording a floor space equal to 20x80 
feet, and is lighted by a small square window. Thisis off the south- 
aust corner of the office. At the northeast corner of the room is a 
private passage way, used as a toilet room, and affording access to 
the Treasurer’s office, a room cighteen feet square, and provided 
with a vault and the common furniture of » bank. On the south 
side of the east and west corridor, an office corresponding in size 
and general location to the Treasurer's office, is a room assigned to the 
County Surveyor. The east half of the building is arranged simi- 
larly. The Cireuit Clerk oceupies the large office in the wing, and 
the smaller offices are occupied by the Sheriff and County Superin- 
tendent of Schools. Kaeh of these ofliees is supplied with fire- 
proof vaults, the smaller offices are each lighted by windows from 
two sides, while the larger oflices are lighted from the three sides. 
The court room “occupies the second story of the main building, 
extending north and south. Thisroom is lighted by three large 
windows at either end, and is entered from the linding at the head 
of each flight of stairs, by double doorways. The room is 43x62 
feet, and is twenty-six feet high, furnishing an auditorium capable of 
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seating 300 people. The Judge’s seat and bar is in the south end, with 
ample provision for jury,witnesses and professional attendants upon 
the court. Behind the Judge's seat is a screen, ten feet high, the 
center of which is a large panel of dark wood, while the wings are 
paneled with figured glass. This softens the glare of the light 
admitted by the three windows in the south end. The upper story 
of the west wing is occupied by rooms for the grand and petit juries 
and witnesses. The three rooms over the Circuit Clerk’s office are 
assigned to the Board of Supervisors, library and consultation room 
and the Judge’s private room. This division is only theoretical, 
however. The Library consists of a few volumes of State reports, 
seldom consulted, if the dust affords any criterion, and the room is 
chiefly used as a lumber room for the storage of sundry political 
paraphernalia. The other rooms are occupied by the various juries, 
the Board of Supervisors using the ample quarters of the County 
Clerk for its sittings. The offices are neat, convenient and attractive 
in appearance, and the court room and retiring rooms might be so, if 
the same care and taste had been expended upon them. The walls 
of the first story rooms are neatly caleimined, while the upper 
rooms are left in their original state, while seamed with many a 
erack and disfigured in places by the vandal work of the unscrupulous 
scribbler. The retiring rooms are scantily furnished and the floors 
uncovered. The cellar, provided with furnace and piping, at a cost 
of $829, is left in the unfinished condition the builder left it. In 
1875, a clock was placed in the dome at a cost of $500, the city pay- 
ing one half of the expense. The entire cost of the building, ex- 
clusive of the fixtures last mentioned, was something over $37,000, 
the specifications of the original plan calling for wood being replaced 
by stone, which was undoubtedly a valuable modification. ‘The pub- 
lie square is now nicely graded and sodded, the old practice of rais- 
ing hay having given way to the more enlightened method of lawn 
cultivation. ‘The whole is surrounded hy an iron fenee, upon a 
stone foundation, presenting a tout ensemble equaled by the publie 
of few county-seats in southern I}linots. 

A jail was evidently considered 2a necessity much earlier than 
a court house, or a substitute was much less easily found. Accord- 
ingly, in September, 1541, a jail was projected by the Board of Com- 
missioners, to be located on the lot which is now occupied in part 
by the engine house. ‘The plan was unique and can only be properly 
given in the language of the record. It was provided: “ the founda- 
tion to be seventeen feet square, by digging out the earth eight 
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inches deep, which is to be next laid with solid rock, sixteen inches 
deep, eight inches above the surface of the ground ; floor to be laid 
on the rock, the full size of the jail, of hewn timber one foot thick ; 
wall to be composed, first story of three thicknesses, second story of 
one thickness, of hewn timber ; to be two-story, of cight feet each 
story, the inner thickness to be of hewn timber one foot square, to 
be cight tect long, the ontside wall to be of timber of the same 
thickness, and three walls to be seventeen fect long, and two walls 
to be twenty-five feet long, the vacancy between the walls to be 
filled with square timber put in perpendicularly ; second floor to be 
laid with square timber one foot thick, and dovetailed in half 
through the outer wall; third floor to be laid with timber 
eight inches thick, all the timbers to be of good, solid white oak, the 
roof to be put on with joint shingles in a workmanlike manner. The 
intention of the long timbers is for an additional jailor’s room, all 
to be done in a workmanlike manner. Two doors to be cut as the 
building is raised, two and a half wide, six and a half fect long, and 
to be eased; the windows to be put on the outside, two in each room ; 
eight bars of iron for the windows, two in each window, let into the 
center of each log, to be squared equal to the case of the window ; 
doors to be cased with three inch timber; the size of windows in 
lower room to be 6x8 inches, in debtor’s room, 6x10 inches.” This 
description without the aid of punctuation or capital letters was the 
text by which the first stronghold of the county was built. The 
jailor’s room was never built, and as constrneted it was just a two- 
storied box with an ante-room from which entrance was gained to 
the lower room, and the upper story reached by a flight of stairs. 
Otherwise the specifications were followed, and a reasonably secure 
jail built. Wood, however thick, does not seem to be adapted to the 
retention of determined prisoners and escapes were not unheard of 
here. Some cut their way throngh to the debtor’s room above and 
thence through the roof. Others tunneled through the bottom, and 
one, less fortunate, attempted to get through the small opening in 
the door used to pass food through, and only failed after getting his 
head and one arm through. At this juncture he lost his support, 
and was found in this awkward situation, half dead, by the jailor in 
the morning. In March, 1856, a new jail was projected, to be of 
brick, nbout 20x40 feet, one-half to be devoted to the prison, and 
the other as a jailor’s or sheriff’s residence. This still remains on 
the corner of Market and Mulberry streets. The cells were formed 
of brick, lined with wood, and this sheathed with sheet iron. This 
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proved a very insuflicient restraint to prisoners, and criminals 
charged with heinous crimes were chained to make them secure. 
Digging out through the floor was fr equently successful, and dig- 
ging a hole through the brick wall under the window sills, oe lis 
easy means of escape. In December, 1868, a committee was 
appointed to correspond in regard to iron cells, and in the following 
year, two of these improved nore were placed in the upper apar t- 
ment, at acost of $1,458.20. The building was originally con- 
structed by Lutz & Cain, a firm that changed to Cain & Hayward 
before the building was completed at a cost of $3,790. 

The care of the poor has been a prominent question before the 
executive board of the county, and has taken on all the various 
phases common to the smaller counties. Up to 1859, sundry indi- 
viduals cared for the poor persons in their neighborhood and were 
paid by the county as it saw fit. This was carried to the extent in 
some cases that a man was occasionally paid for the care of his poor 
relation. On the change of organization, the Board of Supervisors 
passed the following ori “That the keeping and taking care of 
the poor and paupers of Richland County, Ill, be let to ile lowest 
responsible bidder, for the term of one year commencing on the first 
day of January, 1860, the contracting parties to have the sole care 
and attention of boarding, clothing, nursing, nedical attention, and, 
in fact, all charges of every description, clemestie to the county for 
said meer or paupers; the party contracting to take said poor or 
paupers’ property or eflects, the poor or paupers to be delivered to 
the contracting parties at their place designated in the contract, and 
the contracting party to pay the expense incurred in the delivery by 
any overseer of the poor in any of the townships in the county; the 
contracting party to receive pay by the year, let the number be what- 
ever it may, more or less, the price to be no more nor less than the 
amount agreed upon for any number that m: ay come to his charge 
from said overseers of the poor, and remain in said charge as poor 
or paupers, and shall receive quarterly payments as per said con- 
tract.” It was further provided that the contracting party should 
give a bond with approved securities for the faithful performance of 
his duties under the contract, and that one bid should he reserved 
for the county. John D. Richards was the first purveyor to the 
poor under this arrangement, and received $586.50 for his services. 
The price paid was subsequently reduced as low as $360 and $397, 
but this was the lowest point. In 1865, the price paid was $750, and 
$1,000 in 1866, $801 in 1868, and $1,200 in 1869. In 1868, after the 
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regular committee had examined the condition of the poor, they 
included in their report a recommendation that a farm be purchased 
for the care of the poor. The prospect seemed to be that the num- 
ber would so inerease that the plan in operation would prove: 
impracticable. A special committee was appointed to consider the 
matter and the result was that in Mareh, 1869, a farm was purchased 
The land is situated four miles east and a quarter of a mile north of 
Olney City, and consists of 167 acres. It was purchased of Nicholas 
Sterchi, at $27 per acre. The farm had a fair story and a half frame 
house on it and out buildings, and these have served the purposes of 
the county until now. A keeper is appointed each year at a salary 
of $1,200 per annum, and the product of the farm accrues to the 
benefit of the county. 
COURTS AND CRIME. 

The lack of anything like easte in the early days robbed the 
early courts of much of the moderate dignity that now attaches to 
them. The surroundings were of the « homespun” character of the 
whole society here, und the easy way in which the official rank was 
worn made everybody “free and easy,” save when within the actual 
clutches of the law. Of this Mr. J. M. Wilson writes : 

« Circuit Court week was the great holiday for the men, nnd the 
court and bar of fifty years ago had vastly more of consequence in 
the eyes of the backwoodsman than it has to their successors. Trav- 
eling on horseback over a wide, extended cireuit, extending from 
Gallatin, including Winite County, on the south, and Danville on 
the north, to the center of the State on the west, their progress was 
somewhat after the fashion of the early English judges. At each 
county-seat, judge and lawyers, some three or four, put up at the 
same hotel and held a grand reception on the first evening of their 
arrival; were called on by all the leading men of the county, and 
were all eminent in their profession. The old lawyer was ever a 
man of education and a gentleman, and the old judges, such as Wil- 
son and Breese, have no superiors since their day. There were no 
pettyfogging shysters at the bar; self-interest never swayed them 
from the truth. Bat. Webb and Gen. John Robinson, U. I. Linder 
and O. B. Fieklin, and Charles Constable, together traveled the cir- 
euit. Each had their peculiarities, but all were able lawyers. 
There were but few cases of murder. In 1833, one Ledbetter was hung 
in Carmi for the murder of his brother in Gallatin County, whenee 
a change of venue was taken to White County. An immense con- 
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course from all the adjacent counties witnessed the exceution. Most 
of the criminal cases were for counterfeiting and hog stealing. 
There were some peculiarities in the old judges and court proceed- 
ings that, to say the least, would be novel now; as instance: Onee, 
in 1830, during the progress of a trial at old Maysville, a chap filled 
with whisky and fun galloped on all fours across the courtroom in 
front of the Judge, Wilson, kicking and neighing like a horse. The 
Judge ordered the Sheriff to put that horse in the stable. The Sheriff, 
atter a struggle, captured the would-be equine, telling the Judge 
there was no jail, when the Judge said they must build one. The 
Sheriff swore he would not hold him till that was done, and turned 
the fellow loose. On one occasion during the progress of « trial, 
whilst an eminent attorney was addressing a jury, a man breathless 
with haste, rushed into the court house and proclaimed aloud that 
two celebrated bullies were going to fight, and were then stripping 
for the contest. Off helter Bleolacs went the crowd, jury, witnesses 
and lawyers, followed by the Judge, calling, ‘Sheriff, adjourn the 
Court!’ The Sheriff yelled, ‘Court is adjourned!’ as he leaped 
out the court house door. This was in Hamilton County; Ellie Grant 

was the Judge, and a good one, too. On a certain oceasion in Rich- 
land, when court was holden in the little old log house nearly oppo- 
site the depot of the P., D.G E. R. KR. one W ilson Nash persisted in 
wearing his coon-skin cap regardless of the repeated cry of « Hats 
off in Court, whereupon Lewis Sawyer, the Sheriff, made a sweep- 
ing stroke with his cane to knock the cap off, but striking too low, 
knocked Nash heels over head. 

“There have been but few executions in southern Illinois in the 
last fifty years, one in Wabash, one in Lawrence; and one man, Jeff 
White, was hung bya band of lynchers, in Richland. We, asa rule, 
have always had a law-abiding people, who are innocent of the 
blood-curdling atrocities we read of in other parts of the country.” 

It should be added that Richland County has not been free of 
murders. At an early day one Gutewood got into an altercation 
with one Brimberry. In the course of the wrangle, Gatewood threw 
up his gun to shoot his opponent, when Brimberry rushed between 
the men and reecived the fatal shot. Gatewood fled, and was never 
brought to justice. More recently, a case of indefensible homicide 
Brought out the only manifestation of “lynch justice ” the county 
has ever known. ‘Two farmers had had some difficulty, when they 
met on the farm of the aggressive party. After ordering the man 
off the premises, where he was engaged in threshing, the proprietor 
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of the turm went to his house and returned witha gun, and without 
further parley killed the man. The miurderer was arrested and 
brought to the jail, where he remained two or three days. In the 
meanwhile the report became general that a prominent attorney 
had taken his ease to defend, and that he felt confident of securing 
his acquittal. This brought out a mob from the country, neighbors 
ind friends of the murdered man, and the eriminal was taken to a 
tree in the court-yard and hung. Others charged with murder have 
been disposed of by the courts in the county, but none have been 
judicially hung. The early crimes were principally counterfeiting, 
horse stealing, hog stealing, and assault and battery. 

The machinery of justice was set in motion in the fall of 1841, 
the first grand jury being composed of the following citizens: John 
Cotterell, Thomas MeCarty, Danicl Wheeler, Samuel R. Lowry, 
Carnahan, J. F. Reed, George McWilliams, Stephen Gardner, 
Thomas Lewis, Thaddeus Morehouse, Joseph Bryan, George Hig- 
gins, Thomas Parker, Kleana Richards, Enoch Stites, John Heep, 
John Matthews, John Brown, Henry Taylor, L. L. Allendar, Elijah 
Nelson, Arvin Webster, Orran Coats. The first petit jury was 
composed of MeIntyre Ryan, Samuel Butler, John Allen, Thomas 
Ellingsworth, Daniel Ripple, T. W. Lilley, Hiram Barney, Jr. 
William Perry, Matthew Elston, William Coanour, Wilham Leath- 
ers, William Lampkin, David Walker, John Priee, Andrew Britton, 
William MeWilliams, James Nelson, John Jeffords, F. B. Parker, 
James Cheek, S. W. Graham, George Smith, Wright Mash and 
James B. Sluelds. 


COUNTY OFFICIALS. 


The Commissioners elected in 1841 were Lot Basden, Amos 
Bullard and Hugh Calhoun, Jr. By lot it was decided that the length 
of term of cach one’s office should be in the order named, the longest 
first. In 1842, Hugh Calhoun, Jr., was re-elected; 1843, Elijah Nel- 
son; 1844, Samuel R. Lowry; 1845, Canada Clubb to sueceed Lowry, 
resigned, and Kleana Richards for regular term; 1846, James Cheek; 
1847, Joseph HUnrmon; 1848, John D. Richards. In the following 
year the new constitution was framed and adopted, the election 
changed from August to November, and the County Court established. 
This court consisted of a County Judge and two assistants, who were 
ex-officio justices of the peace. Upon this court was conferred all 
the powers of the county commissioners, und upon the county judge, 
the probate business formerly devolving upon the probate justice of 
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the peace. The members of the court held office for four years, and __ 
were all clected at the same time. In 1849, A. Kitehell was elected/” 
County Judge, and N. D. Jay and 8. R. Lowry, associates. In 1851, 
Eleana Richards was clected to succeed Jay, deceased. In 1852, J. 
D. Richards was elected County Judge to fill the vacaney caused by 
the death of Kitchell. In 1853, the following members were elected 
for the regular term: J. D. Richards, County Judge; Miles R. Yoeum 
and D. W. Blain, associates; 1857, John D. Richards, County Judge; 
D. W. Blain and Henry Peebles, associates. In 1857, township 
organization was voted by the people, and the following Board of 
Supervisors elected: D. W. Blain, from Olney Township; James 
Adams, from Boone (Denver); H. L. Carson, from Jackson (Decker); 
W. R. Wilhams, from Noble; Jacob May, from Claremont; T. S. 
Smith, from Bonpas; Christian Jaggi, from Troy (German); James 
Kinkade, from Douglas (Preston); Milton Eckley, from Madison. 
The records of the county are not sufficiently explicit to add to the 
list of supervisors of the county. But one place in the records of 
twenty-five years does the name of the supervisors appear with the 
names of the townships which they represented, and the task of 
deciphering this relation is of a more extended nature than the im- 
portance of the result would warrant. 

The Treasurers of the county have been, W. H. Reed, elected in 
1541; M. C. McLain, in 1845; Jonas Notestine, appointed December 
10, 1846, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of McLain; 
M. Stautfer, elected in 1847; Joshua Smalley, in 1849; William T. 
Shelby, appointed March, 1852, in place of Smalley, deceased; T. L. 
Stewart, elected in 1855; R. B. Marney, 1857; T. T. Smith, 1859; D. 
D. Marquis, 1865; John Kuster, 1869; George D. Morrison, 1873; 
John Kuster, appomted in 1874 to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Marney; Frank Gillaspic, in 1877, who is the present 
incumbent. 

The Cireuit Clerks have been, J. M. Wilson, appointed in 1841; 
M. B. Snyder, elected in 1849; John Wolf, appointed March, 1859, 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Snyder; G. W. Mor- 
rison, elected November, 1559, to serve out the unexpired term of 
Snyder; John Wolf, elected in 1860; C. W. Cullen, in 1864; Aden 
Knoph, in 1868; Thomas Tibbett, in 1880, and is the present Clerk. 

The county clerks until 1849 were cleected recorders and were 
appointed clerk to the County Court by the county commissioners. 
M. B. Snyder was the first and only Recorder of the county and 
Clerk of the County Court from 1841 to 1849; Jacob Hofman, from 
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1849 until 1861; W. T. Shelby, from 1861 until 1865; J. R. John- 
son from 1865 until 1869; W. T. Shelby, trom 1869 until 1882; John 
Von Guunten from 1882, and is the present County Clerk. 

The Sheriffs of the county have been: Lewis Sawyer, appointed 
in 1841, and subsequently elected until 1848; J. H. Parker, elected 
in 1848; R. B. Marney, in 1850; J. H. Parker, in 1852; McIntyre 
Ryan, in 1854; Horace Hayward, appointed to fill the vacancy ocea- 
sioned by the death of Ryan, May, 1855; J. H. Parker, elected in 
1856; W. T. Shelby, in 1858; T. L. Stewart, in 1860; William Cov- 
entry, in 1862; T. L. Stewart, in 1864; Archibald Spring, in 1866; 
M. M. St. John, in 1868; Hiram Sharp, in 1872; J. J. Richey, in 
1878; Archibald Spring in 1882, and is the present incumbent. 

The office of county judge, as at present constituted, dates back 
to 1857 for its origin. Previons to 1849, the somewhat similar offi- 
cial was the probate justice of the peace, and from 1849 to 1857, the 
county judge acted also as county commissioner, ind has been classi- 
fied elsewhere. R. B. Marney was the first and only Probate Justice 
of the Peace for Richland County, from 1841 until 1849. In 1857, 
John D. Richards was elected and served until 1865; James Wright, 
from 1865 to 1869; John D. Richards, from 1869 to 1873; H. Hay- 
ward, from 1873 to 1882; F. D. Preston, from 1882, und is now the 
Presiding Judge. 

The Surveyors of the county have been: A. F. David, elected in 
1841; John Wolf, in 1846; A. B. Webster, appointed in March, 1849, 
to fill vacancy occasioned by resignation of Wolf; John Wolf, elected 
in 1851; John Reasoner, in 1853; Isaae Barnes, in 1855; A. Jenkins, 
in 1865; I. Barnes, in 1869; Thomas Humbert, in 1875; J. AH. Clarke 
in 1879, and is still in office. 

The office of county superintendent of schools dates its origin 
to 1865. Before this, the corresponding official, with somewhat less 
duties, was the School Commissioner. The gentlemen who have 
filled this position are: J. F. Reed, elected in 1841; A. L. Byers, in 
1847; Daniel Cox, in 1849; A. I. Baird, appointed in 1850 to fill 
vacancy; J. H. Gunn, elected in 1853; William Warfield, in 1861; 
Jacob Hofman, in 1864. As County Superintendent of Schools, W. 
li. Williams, elected in 1865; J. C. Scott, appointed October 19, 
1867, in place of Williams, removed; W. W. Carnes, appointed 
March 23, 1872, in place of Scott, resigned; J. J. Coons, eleeted in 
1873; Kh. N. Stotler, elected in 1882, and is the present official. 
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SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The social development of a community is the true measure of 
its progress. Individuals may acquire wealth and renown without 
virtue, but the community has a louger life, and success in the end 
depends upon the moral sentiment, and the culture which is a nee- 
essary outgrowth of such sentiment. The relation of the physical 
features of a country to such development is an important one, and 
he who would learn the hidden causes that make or mar a nation 
must seck in these “the divinity that shapes our ends.’ In these 
physical features are stored those potent industrial possibilities that 
make the master and the menial in races. From the fertile soil 
comes fruit-ladened, peace-loving agriculture; from the rock-bound 
stores of mineral wealth springs the rude civilization of the early 
days on the Pacitie slope, or the half-savage clashing of undisci- 
plined capital and labor in the mining regions; from the rivers rises, 
fairy-like, the commercial metropolis, which, “crowned with the 
glory of the mountains” and fed with the bounty of the plains, 
stands the chosen arbiter between the great forees that join to make 
a nation’s greatness. The influence of this subtle power is felt every- 
where. Here it spreads the lotus plant of ease and binds the uation 
im chains of indolent effeminacy; here among the bleak peaks of a 
sterile land, 

“The heather on the mountain height 
Begins to bloom in purple light,” 

a type of a hardy and unconquered race; there it strews the sand of 
desert wilds, and inan, without resource, becomes a savage. This 
factor in society is marked even in the smaller divisions of society, 
and stamps the mark of destiny upon the single community. ‘The 
early people of Richland County were fortunate in two respects. 
Here were brought together emigrants from all sections of the 
nation. The native of Kentucky, Tennessee and the States further 
south met the descendants of the pioneers of Ohio, New York and 
New England. The social customs of either section modified the 
other, and while the amusements and incidents of public oceasions 
took on much of that boisterous character conmon to southern Ili- 
nois, they lost much of the most objectionable features earlier than 
many surrounding communities. 


EARLY ROADS. 


Another influence in this direction was the fact that through 
Riehland County lay the great thoroughfare in this section of the 
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State from east to west. This gave facilities for coming in contact 
with the outside world, and brought the habits and customs preva- 
lent here in sharp comparison with more advaneed communities else- 
where. In this way roads beeame mighty agencies in the problem 
of civilization, and railroads, by cheapening the cost of travel and 
stimulating the industry of a community, foster the best elements 
of development. 

The thoroughfare referred to was the regular successor of the 
old Indian trail which led from Bear Grass, now the site of Louis- 
ville, Ky., to Cahokia, on the Mississippi River, near Saint Louis. 
Indian trails were the only certain guides to the earliest travelers in 
this country, and soon became marked by the wagon tracks of the 
whites. This trail followed the most direct and available route 
between the two points, so that there was little inducement for the 
early settlers to change its location, and for some time it was made 
a mail route for the settlements that gathered near it. About 1835, 
however, the road was regularly laid out and worked by the general 
government between Vincennes and Saint Louis, and at this time 
was varied somewhat to enter the villages or nuclei of settlements 
that were growing into importance a little off the oldline. Through 
this county the original trail passed a little south of Olney and 
Claremont, and the government survey brought it north so as to 
pass through these towns. Up to 1824, the mail was carried along 
this route on horseback, but at this time this primitive method was 
superseded by two-horse vehicles, Messrs. Mills and Whetsel being 
contractors. In 1828, these were sneceeded by the regulation four- 
horse stages, which continued to ply the road until the location of 
the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad in 1852, marked the approach of a 
new cra in traveling. These stages were fitted out with all the lux- 
uriance of the time. The winding horn announced the approach of 
“the mail,” the horses’ plumes touched the romantic hearts of the 
young, while the dexterity of the various drivers and the gossip of 
the travelers afforded the issues for the wordy wars which took place 
about the fire-place of the tavern or elsewhere. But with all these 
accessories “staging” was rather a prosaie matter to both driver and 
passenger. During a large part of the year the travel was slow and 
laborious, and it was no infrequent thing that the stage was fixed in 
the mud and abandoned, the trip being completed in some farmer's 
wagon which the driver secured. Horses were changed every ten 
miles, and one stage made the trip from Vineeunes to this county, 
where it was met by another vehicle, which made another third of 
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the distance between the two terminal points. The end of this Vin- 
cennes division was at different points in the county at difterent 
times, sometimes at the Fox River, at Olney, or just east of town. In 
addition to the stage line, there wasa large trate on this road which 
brought considerable revenue to the county. Sint Louis was the 
great market for all this region, and the trace road was crowded 
with teams, at certain seasons, hauling produce to market. There 
were certain market days on which teamsters planned to reach the 
city, and the caravan approaching this destination would stretch out 
for miles on the road. It was no uncommon thing to find from fif- 
teen to fifty teams resting at some of the early taverns along the 
road, and subsequently large numbers would “ put up” for the night. 
This gave a good market for all the surplus corn in the neighbor- 
hood, and a sale for other products, for many of these teamsters were 
hueksters on their own account. 

The early roads, running north and south, were a road extend- 
ing via Palestine to Terre Haute, one running to Carmi and one 
via Newton to Charleston. Local roads, some laid out by regular 
process and others by general use, united the various settlements in 
the county. Road-making wasa large part of the business of the early 
commissioners, and vacating and re-locating roads was as frequent 
as the establishment of new ones. Most of the early roads ignored 
section lines and ran the most direct route that was available from 
point to point. When the country became more thickly settled this 
plan was found to interfere with the convenience of farmers whose 
lands were purchased according to the lines of survey. It was con- 
sequently casy to get the requisite number of signers to a petition 
for a change of road. This has been continued until, with few 
exceptions, the roads are all run on the section lines and are 
found a. mile apart, running each way. A few are found to wind 
about to reach the most available ground, and some are yet but lit- 
tle more than the woodman’s trail through certain timbered por- 
tions of the county; but in the main the roads are regularly on sec- 
tion lines. In quality the roads of the county are poor. The soil 
is especially adapted to the retention of water, and mud places an 
embargo on traffic for several months in the year. The cost of 
bridges in the county is not large when the number of streams is 
considered. ‘The Fox requires four, one of which is upwards of a 
hundred feet long. There are some dozen bridges, over thirty feet 
long, in the county, and all are constructed of wood and uncovered: 

The settlement of the country and the increased amount of labor 
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expended on the highways has greatly improved them over what 
they were thirty years ago, but the searcity of good, road-making 
material has obliged the Road Supervisors to resort to corduroy 
plan. Small poles are cut and laid closely together across the track. 
These become bedded and are not so rongh asa stranger to them 
would suppose, and they have the merit ‘of keeping the vehicle on 
the surface. In 1850, a plank road was talked of, and the County 
Court passed the following resolution on the subject: “ Whereas, 
by an act of the General Assemby of the State of Illinois, entitled, 
‘an act to provide for the construction of plank roads’, by general 
law, approved February 12, 1849, it is provided that the County 
Court may agree to the use of any public highway in the county by 
any plank road company for the construction of a plank road; and 
Whereas, it is represented to this court that steps have been taken 
for the formation of a plank road company to construct such roads 
in this county, and it is probable that such companies when formed 
will be desirous of using some of the public highways; therefore, 
Resolved, that deeming it of importance to the county to encourage 
internal improvements by private enterprise of whatever character, 
and especially the construction of plank roads, and that every aid 
should be extended by the County Court within its jurisdiction, and 
without involving the county in debt for the success of the improve- 
ments whereby the property of the county, real or personal, will be 
greatly enhaneed in value, and the county revenue consequently 
increased, the industry and enterprise of our people stimulated to new 
life, their condition bettered and the markets and goods’ prices 
brought nearer home by the aid of these roads, emigration to the 
county encouraged. and the discontent of our present population 
allayed, this court, therefore, cheerfully invites the enterprise on 
foot, and hereby cheerfully tenders to them the use of any public 
road within the county, over which this court has any jurisdiction, 
for the construction of plank roads in accordance with the act above 
named.” It was further provided, that written permission would 
be viven when a formal request was made. ‘This action was pub- 
lished in all the papers near at hand, and the county assumed the 
intense attitude of ** Barkis is willin’,” but no one ever came for- 
ward to claim any rights under this pronunciamiento. It is quite 
probable that something might have been accomplished in this way 
had not the subject of railroads been agitated very soon after this, 
anda road actually located through the county. 
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RAILROADS. 


The general improvement system of the State in 1837, included 
the building of sundry railroads, but with a short sighted view the 
system contemplated the improvement of State cities to the exclu- 
sion of foreign towns. The natural laws of trade, however, were 
not to be trammeled by such prejudices, and several ronds were pro- 
jected to cross the State from East to West and to terminate in 
Saint Louis. Among these was the Ohio & Mississippi Rail- 
road. The application of this company for a charter was stoutly 
resisted and several times defeated. In June, of 1849, 2 railroad 
convention was held at Salem, to take into consideration the griev- 
ances of the people in the counties to be benefited by its construe- 
tion, and at least four thousand earnest men assembled, over a thou- 
sand of whom were delegates. Judge Kitchell and others represented 
Richland County. An address was adopted, and 2 committee 
appointed to present it to the Governor. A special session of the 
legislature was called, and after strong opposition, a charter was 
granted, in 1851. The larger part of the capital invested was from 
the Kast, though Page, of Saint Louis, was an important member of 
the syndicate and a heavy loser in the final construction of it. In 
1852, the line was located and the County Court proposed to submit 
to the voters of the county the proposition of subseribing $50,000 to 
the capital stock of the company on several conditions, viz: “1. 
No bonds to be issued to the company until the company has 
expended in the construction of the road in the county an amount 
of money equal to the amount of bonds asked to beissued. 2. The 
county not to issue more than one third of the amount of subserip- 
tion each year. 3. The railroad company to issue to said county 
stock equal in amount to the bonds issued, said company to pay to 
the county six percent interest on suid stock, to be paid half yearly. 
4. The rate of taxation for county purposes is not to be increased 
for the purpose of paying interest on said bonds, and the County 
Court is not to issue any bonds to said company if any higher rate 
of tax than is now assessed for county purposes should be required 
to pay the interest on the county bonds. 5. The County Court 
shall have authority to make any arrangements they may think 
proper and for the best interests of the county with cither the rail- 
road company or individuals, for the payment of the county bonds, 
and the interest, or either, without using any funds or revenues of 
the county, and in doing so, said County Court may dispose of the 
railroad stock, but never at less than par value, and only so as to 
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save the county from all loss.” Such “ironclad” conditions are 


rarely accepted by railroad corporations and these were promptly 
rejected and were never submitted to the people for acceptance. In 
October, however, a proposition was made to subseribe $50,000 of 
stock to the road, the bonds of the county to run thirty years at 
seven per cent., to be expended only on the construction of the road 
in the county, and the company to pay six per cent. interest upon 
the stock or such other rate in lieu of cash, as might be agreed upon. 
This was ratified by the people, on December 6, 1852. The road 
was rapidly pushed through, the line passing just south of Olney. 
Judge Kitehell was a director of the road at that time, and he offered 
to the contractors a one-half interest in his first and second additions 
to the city and $3,000 in cash, if the line was deflected north sufh- 
cient to pass through this "property. This arrangement was made 
and the variation begins at Claremont village and ends just west of 
Noble. The road was completed from Vincennes to Saint Louis, in 
1855, the first through train passing through Olney on the 4th of 
July, in that year. This road was a valuable acquisition, but the 
course of the company’s practice has been of the most arbitrary and 
tyrannical. For years it was the only outlet for the county's product, 
and the company did not hesitate placing a tariff that almost shut 
the business men in from the markets of the country. After rail- 
roads reached Vincennes from other points the dealers were in the 
habit of using the Ohio & Mississippi to that point, and thence east- 
ward on other lines. At first, this road refused to deliver freight to 
competing lines, and then raised the local tariff to such an exorbi- 
tant rate as to foree the shipper to submit to the high through rates, 
but this was met by the other lines by a reduction of their rate in 
proportion to the Ohio & Mississippi’s raise. The people became 
clamorous for another road to compete with the “O. & M.,” and car 
rates to New York dropped from $80 to $40 at once. The manage- 
ment of this road in Richland County has been marked by a grossly 
tyrannical and arbitrary spirit, and its whole course in the matter 
of locating its line and doing business throughout the State has been 
such as to justify the bitterest opposition. The county paid nothing 
toward its construction, however, which may be a small solace to 
their feelings. There was such a demand for the stock that the 
company did not need the assistance of the county in disposing of 
it, and so no call was made tor the bonds subscribed. ‘The road 
passes from east to west through the county, crossing the townships 
of Claremont, Olney and Noble. 
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Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Ratlroad.— About the time of the 
completion of the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad. a uew road was pro- 
jected from Mattoon to Grayville, on the Wabash River. A char- 
ter wus not secured, however, -until February 6, 1857, and up to 
1876, little more than the preliminary surveys had been accomplished. 
A part of the original plan was to secure an outlet through Indiana, 
and the Mount Vernon & Grayville Railroad Company was the 
name under which this part of the road was incorporated. ‘To the 
construction of this road the terminal county had voted a large sub- 
scription, which was subsequently diverted to the building of a new 
court house. The first spike had been driven on this division of the 
road in the early part of 1871, and some five miles constructed and 
ironed, but the action of the people with regard to the subscription 
caused the work to be discontinued there. In March, 1872, the two 
companies were consolidated under the name of the Chicago & Ih- 
nois Southern Railroad Company, and about the same time this new 
organization was consolidated with the Decatur, Sullivan & Mat- 
toon Company, which had been formed under a charter obtained 
in 1871. Withall this activity in the transfer of franchises and 
change of names but little or no progress was made toward the 
realization. of the desire of the people. From time to time many 
flattering statements and satisfactory promises were made. In 
1874, finding that the last consolidation had so involved this part of 
the road with the other parties to the consolidation as to probably 
defeat the construction of the line, proceedings were brought in the 
Jasper County Court, and thence to the Federal Court, to annul the 
consolidation, and on May 5, 1876, sucha decree was granted. Work 
was at once begun on this middle section of the Grayville & Mat- 
toon Railroad, and thirty of the ninety-three miles proposed were 
graded in this year. In the following year the road reached Mat- 
toon, and the whole line completed from Grayville to the proposed 
northern terminus. 

The people of Richland County were very much interested in 
the building of this road, and as early as 1857, appropriated $250 
to pay for the preliminary survey through the county, but this not 
being used, $300 was appropriated in May, of 186, and subsequently 
the county voted $150,000 to aid its construction. In 1868, $50,000 
more was voted for this purpose, making a total sum of $200,000 which 
the county proposed to invest in the capital stock of the company. It 
is not necessary to rehearse the record on this point; the conditions were 
much easier than those proposed to the “O. & M.” road, as the people 
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having had experience with “King Stork,” desired a quick relict It 
was provided, however, that the subscription should be paid only as the 
road was built through the county. The distance through the county 
was divided into four parts, and when one part was finished and laid 
with iron of 2 certain weight, then the proportional part of the 
subscription was to be paid in bonds of the county as agreed upon. 
One of the prime considerations in the minds of the people in voting 
tor the subscription, and especially so large an amount, was to secure 
its early completion and thus free them from the grasp of the rail- 
road monopoly which existed. In 1871, tired of the delays, the 
Board of Supervisors appointed a committee to investigate the 
whole matter and report to the Board. In November, this commit- 
tee reported as follows: “It isno discourtesy to those gentlemen to 
say that their information was meagre and unsatisfactory in the 
extreme to both them and us, and the conduet of the contract- 
ors compelled your committee to the conviction that the Board of 
your county had been pledged to parties whose responsibility was 
wholly uncertain, from whom no sufficient guarantees have been 
rveceived and upon whose pleasure alone depended the timely com- 
pletion of the road.” It was further estimated that owing to the 
decline in prices the subscription of the county was sufficient to build 
twice the distance required, and it was recommended that action 
be taken in reference to the prevention of issuing and paying any 
bonds to the round. The Board took prompt action upon this report 
and formally voted to rescind the subscription. 

It is impossible to scrutinize the action of the county’s executive 
Board in this matter without indulging in the suspicion that there 
was a lamentable lack of wisdom. The Board was constantly in 
that attitude of “vowing they would ne’er consent, consented.” 
As early as 1868, committees had been appointed to inspect the 
road, and another to sign and issue bonds, and in 1870, an agent 
had been appointed to vote with the directors of the road. After 
rescinding the subscription’ these officials would of course be voted 
out of being, but in June, 1872, the Board is found formally assent- 
ing to the consolidation. In April, of 1875, the matter of with- 
drawing from the subscription to the road, was submitted to the 
people, and aid to the road pwas withdrawn by 700 majority. In 
June, 1875, the Board, with strange inconsistency, ordered blank 
bonds prepared, as one division of the road was nearing completion, 
though it was provided that they should not be issued until the 
committee of inspection should report. In the following January 
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the Board gave notice that the county would issue no bonds to the 
road until ‘obliged to do so by the court of last resort, whereupon 
they were sued in the Lawrence County Court, defeated, and refused 
to appeal it. The second division was finished September, 1876, the 
third division in the spring of 1877, and the fourth in the following 
June. For the first three divisions after the decision of the sm 
the bonds were issned without protest. On reecipt of notice of the 
completion of the fourth and last division of the road in the county, 
the Board examined the road and passed the following order: ‘The 
Board of Supervisors, as a committee, having inspected the fourth and 
last division,through the county, of the Grayville G Mattoon Railroad 
report the same constructed as per contract and provisions of the vote 
tor stock subscribed and recommend the issuing and delivery to the 
Grayville & Mattoon Railroad Company the $50,000 worth of county 
bonds as provided heretofore in said vote,” ete. This report swept 
away the last leg that resistance had to stand on, and yet at the next 
meeting, September 11, 1877, the Board declared, “ Whereas, the $50,- 
000 of Richland County bonds issued for capital stock of the Grayville 
& Mattoon Railroad were illegally procured, the same being obtained 
through fraud and paiSrepreeen tation,” therefore, the vote taken at 
the last meeting be rescinded, etc. In the following January, fearing, 
doubtless, that this last named action did not cover the whole 
ground, the Board attempted to wash their hands of the whole mat- 
ter by another sweeping fulmination, as follows: ‘* Be it ordered 
by the Board of Supervisors of Richland County, that this Board 
rescind all orders heretofore made authorizing the issuing of bonds 
to aid in the construction of the Grayville G Mattoon Railroad, if 
any such order has heretofore been made; and they hereby repu- 
diate any action of any officer of said county who has received the 
stock of said railroad in payment for said bonds, if any such stock 
has been heretofore issued by said railroad to said county, and it was 
further deelared that the county disowned all stock and disclaimed 
all privileges under any of these repudiated transactions. An agree- 
ment was at once entered into by the Board with Messrs. Wilson and 
Hutchinson, attorneys, to fight the payment of the bonds issued, prin- 
cipal and interest. It should be said in this connection, that from 
first to last there has been great changes in the membership of the 
Board, and that the presumption of dishonest dealing on the part 
of certain of those who have been members, is so strong that 
expatriation has been deemed necessary. Every device has been 
resorted to in order to avoid the payment of the bonds, and the matter 
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has finally been adjudicated in the United States Supreme Court. In 
October, 1883, the committee appointed to take this matter in 
charge, report the result of the contest through the papers as fol- 
lows: 

«In view of the fact that the people of Richland County will 
sooner or later be compelled to make arrangements to pay off some 
of the railroad bonds, and are now on the point of being compelled 
by the courts to pay certain judgments rendered for aural inter- 
est on these bonds, we take this method of addressing our people, 
and impressing upon them the necessity of using their best Judginent 
as to what is best to be done in the premises. We will state as 
briefly as possible the history of the litigation of these bonds. 

«George W. Ballou & Co., after about three years of litigation, 
obtained a judgment against the county, which was finally aflirmed 
in the Supreme Court of the United States. There were three other 
suits against our county in court at the same time. These were 
brought by J. I. Case, Joseph Curtis and the Bank of Montreal. To 
save the costs of taking all of these eases to the court of last resort, 
it was agreed by our attorneys (Wilson & Hutchinson) that the Bal- 
lou ease ealoie should be taken up, and that the others should abide 
the decision in that case. The consequenee is, that final judgments 
were rendered against us in these four cases, amounting to about 
$19,200. These are absolutely final, and further litigation concern- 
ing these cannot be had. Since that time other interest coupons 
have become due, and within the last month final judgments have 
been rendered against us in the Circuit Court, in favor of George W. 
Ballou, for about $29,000, and six other cases in favor of J. I. Gase, 
James Curtis, John F. Zebley, Thomas B. Slaughter and the Bank of 
Montreal. These judgments aggregate, including Ballow’s new judg- 
ment, about $60,000. The interest now due onall these bonds amounts 
to a little over $117,000. And these judgments are all for portions of 
that interest. All the conpons are for $35 each, and bear six per 
cent. interest after dne. 

“In July last, «suit was commenced against the county in the 
name of the United States of America, on complaint of Ballou, to 
compel the levy and collection of a tax to pay Ballow’s first jndg- 
ment, and a peremptory writ of mandamus was awarded in that ease. 
Three other mandamus suits were commenced on petition of the 
other creditors, with the same result. They did not get service on 
these writs on the Board of Supervisors. And now a new manda- 
mus cise has just been commenced to compel the Board to meet and 
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extenda tax to pay Ballon’s new judgment of $29,000, anda writ of 
injunction has been issued and served on the County Clerk, restrain 

ing him trom turning over the tax books till the further order of the 
court. This means that he must hold the tax books until this tax is 
extended on the books. 

«}rom the above it will be seen that the affairs of the county 
are becoming very complicated. And the Board of Supervisors lett 
it with the Judiciary Committee to appoint an agent to go in person 
and consult as many of the bondholders as could be found, and ascer- 
tain upon what basis, if any, & compromise could he effected; and 
after ua few weeks of negotiation, most of the bondholders agreed to 
meet a committee of the Board of Supervisors, and confer as to the 
matter. The Board appointed the undersigned for that purpose, 
and on the 4th inst., that meeting took place at Springfield, Iinois. 

«Dp. T. Littler and J. C. Robinson, who represent about $177,800 
of the bonds in question, were present, and after ascertaining the very 
lowest figures that would be accepted, the committee agreed to it, on 
behalf otf the Board of Supervisors, subject to a vote of the people 
of the county. These first judgments for accrued interest amounts 
to about $19,000. 

«The $19,000 of Supreme Court judgments must be paid in full, 
as no concession could be obtained as to them. As to the balance of 
the debt, they agreed to accept refunded six percent. coupon bonds, 
for the face of the old bonds, which they now hold, payable in 
twenty vears, or all or any part of them after a lapse of five years; 
the new bonds to bear interest after January 1, 1884. The interest 
to be payable July Ist of each year, commencing July 1, 1885. This 
will save to the county nearly $100,000, and stop the xccumulation of 
costs, the payment of which would otherwise be a large amount. 

“The Board has been called together for next Monday, October 
15, and will, no doubt, order an election to vote on refunding the 
bonds upon the above terms.” 

The action of the Board has the endorsement of the majority 
ot the people, and the opinion of the leading men is that Richland 
County can afford to pay these bonds for the benefit that has been 
derived from the railroad. The present title of the company is 
derived through a purchase of the rond. The Pekin, Lincoln and 
Decatur Ruilway Company, was organized under a charter granted 
in 1870, and the road opened from Pekin to Decatur, 67.9 miles in 
November, 1871, by its original owners. In the following year it 
was leased to the Toledo, Wabash and Western, by which it was 
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operated until August, 1876,when it was sold under foreclosure sale. 
The rond was subsequently extended from Pekin to Peoria, a dis- 
tanee of 9.2 miles, and opened for traffic, March, 1878. This com- 
pany then purchased the Decatur, Sullivan and Mattoon, and the 
Grayville and Mattoon railroads, and in 1880, reorganized with an 
Indiana organization under the name of Peoria, Decatur and Evans- 
ville Railroad. The southern terminus was changed from Mount 
Vernon to Evansville, and that division pushed to completion in 
June of the following year. The road from Mattoon to Grayville 
was in poor condition when sold, and so much poor work had been 
done, that the lme needed and gradually received almost an entire 
reconstruction. 

Danville, Olney and Ohio River Latlroad.—This road was pro- 
jected as a narrow gauge rulroad, and the company was organized 
under a charter obtained March 10, 1869. The route proposed for 
this road, proceeded from the north bank of the Ohio River in Mas- 
sae County, IL, “thence northwardly to the city of Chicago, or 
such place from which an entrance may be effected by construc- 
tion or connection, and the line of railway to be loeated on such sur- 
vey as may come within the range and purview of the charter of 
the company, about 340 miles.’ Work was begun on the northern 
end of the road and pushed south from Kansas toward Olney. The 
work met with a good deal of delay. In 1876, there was but eight 
miles of road from Westfield to Kansas, and in 1878, this section of 
the road was put inoperation. The further construction of the road 
made slow progress, reaching only some thirteen miles in the fol- 
lowing year. In 1881, there was a revival of the work sand some 
fifty-seven miles completed. In the following year the gauge was 
changed to the standard width, and the road completed to Olney. 
This road passes through the townships of Preston and Olney, and 
runs parallel a few yards distant from the P., D. & E. Railroad in 
this county. At Sidell, in Edgar County, this road reaches and uses 
the Grape Creck Railroad to Danville, where it forms close con- 
nections with the Chicago and Enstern Illinois Railroad. Richland 
County waszhardly in a mood to give much aid to railroads at this 
time, but the eity gave the right of way through the corporation 
and by private subscription fifteen acres were purchased and given 
for its use. There is some reason to believe that the road will soon 
be further extended north and south of the present termini, but 
there is at7present little activity in this direction. 

The three railroads now possessed by the county does not so far 
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satisfy the people us to preclude their taking interest in new rail- 
roid enterprises. It is rather the city of Olney which takes the 
lead in new enterprises of this charaeter, and in a way that in- 
volves as limited an outlay of money as possible. At this writing, 
October, 1883, the projected railroad from Terre Haute to the south- 
west. is before the public. The termini of this road will be at Terre 
Haute and either Chester or Grand Tower. It there connects with 
the Iron Mountain Railroad, which runs through Pilot Knob and 
Tron Mountain. Terre Haute has a number of foundries. rolling 
mills, and machine shops; also has access to those valuable Brazil 
coal fields, situated about thirteen miles from that city. This road, 
with either Chester or Grand Tower as asouthern terminus, will put 
Terre Haute in direet. communication with those immense iron 
resources of southeastern Missouri, besides traversing one of the finest 
agricultural regions in southern Hlinois. A hasty survey of the 
route on a map, if appears that by crossing the Wabash River at Dar- 
win, and passing throngh Oblong and Embarrassville, and there 
erossing the Embarrass River, that not only would the road avoid 
erossing a creek, very appropriately named Crooked Creek, many 
times, but a much better crossing could here be obtained than at any 
other point, thus making a cheaper and more convenient route than 
any other line would afford. From this point it would enter the 
wealthy and prosperous county of Richland, passing through Olney, 
our beautiful and flourishing county-seat, thenee southwest toward 
the Mississippi River at Grand Tower. Should the city be so fortu- 
nate as to secure this road. it would receive a fresh impetus, be 
greatly benefited, and its future as a railroad center assured. As 
this road ean hope for no voted subsidies under the present law, its 
demands must be limited to, and, if met at all, met by private sub- 
seription. 

A short time sinee the Vice President of the Terre Haute & 
Southwestern Railway Company addressed a letter to Judge F. D. 
Preston stating that there would be a meeting held by the Board of 
Directors at Newton, on the 17th inst., xt which time the location of 
the Southern Division of that road would be determined. A cordial 
invitation was extended to citizens to be present.and to express their 
wishes and advocate the interests of Richland County. In response 
to this invitation a delegation of citizens, consisting of Mayor David 
Scott. Hon. E. S. Wilson. S. D. Burns, John Wolfe, Hon. Dr. E. 
Rowland, Hon. Henry Studer, F. T. Phillips, J. M. Wilson, city 
attorney: James I. Richey, ex-sheriff; F. P. Gillespie, county treas- 
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urer; G. D. Slanker, ex-mayor, T. A. Fritchey, and Hon. Aaron 
Shaw, member of Congress, went to Newton to attend this meet- 
ing, fortified by the following petition, which was signed by nearly 
a hundred prominent business men and tax payers of the city: 

«THAT WHEREAS, there will be a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Terre Hante and Southwestern Railway Company held 
at Newton, Illinois, on the 17th day of October, A. D., 1883, at which 
meeting the question of the location of the Southern Division will 
be settled. And whereas, the Vice-President of said T. H. & 5S. W. 
R. R. Company have extended an invitation to the citizens of Olney 
to be present, and give expression as to whether they are interested 
in this enterprise, and are desirous of securing the location of the 
road through Olney. We, therefore,.the undersigned citizens, tax- 
payers, and business men, of the city of Olney, Ilinois, authorize 
and instruct those representing us at said meeting to express our 
feelings of interest in the proposed project, and to encourage and 
use all reasonable means to secure the building of said railroad 
through the city of Olney.” 

Press and Politics —The educating influence of the newspaper 
was not added until 1849. There was very little call for one, before 
or even then, so far as the business demand was concerned, but it is 
the mission of the journalist to create a demand where none exists, 
and it was in the fulfillment of this part of the mission that the 
first newspaper was brought to Olney. Politics, while, perhaps, a 
less important clement in society than now, was still one that foreed 
itself upon the consideration of the adventuring newspaper man, and 
it is significant of the character of the community that this pioneer 
journal was an “ Independent” paper. The early political sentiment 
in Richland, was not as unanimous as in many sections of southern 
Illinois. With the Southern Whig and Democratic elements which 
eame from the Southern States, came also an element of Whigs 
from the Enstern States, and the early sentiment was probably pretty 
well balanced. After the introduction of the newspaper, however, 
it was not long before it took a strong Damocratic tone, and became 
bitterly partisan. About 1852, the question of securing a railroad 
seemed to absorb all the interests, and polities was in a dormant state 
until about the presidential campaign of 1855. The Republican party 
had been making its way here, though some of its strength came 
from unexpecte. quarters. A paper was started to represent its 
principles and the war of words erew bitter between the rival organs. 
In the Senatorial campaign, 1858, the Republican paper found a uew 
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competitor in the field, in behalf of the Democratic principles, and 
the old war of words was revived. The events of 1860 wrought 
some marvelous changes. Earnest Whigs became bitterly opposed 
to the administration in power, while prominent Democrats became 
earnest supporters of the war measures. During the war, however, 
the “ Union” sentiment was in the ascendancy, though political lines 
were strictly maintained and the Democratic party was snecessful in 
the election of county officials. Notwithstanding all this, the opposi- 
tion has gradually gained strength so that at this period, and up to 
the present, popular men of Republican polities have been repeat- 
edly elected to various offices. Regularly, however, the county of 
Richland is considered as Democratie by a small majority. 


THE PRESS. 


The first newspaper was established here in 1849, by Daniel Cox. 
This was called the Olney ews, and was edited by Judge Kitchell., 
Though nominally an Independent paper, the editor was always in 
sympathy with the Democratic party, and the paper from the first 
had a tendency in that way. In the following year, John M. Wil- 
son became part owner, the name of the paper changed to the Olney 
Iepublican, and its support given boldly to the Democratic princi- 
ples in politics. Soon after, Mr. Wilson became sole proprictor, 
and continued it until about 1852, when he removed the office and 
material to Salem ; its publication was continued under the name of 
Salem Gazette. Disappointed in his expectation of seeing the two 
great lines, the Ohio & Mississippi and the Illinois Central cross in 
that town, he sold his paper and returned to Olney. In the mean- 
time, John Buntin had brought a paper here from Lawrenceville, 
aud published it as the Olney Banner, in the interest of the Whigs. 
This was but a few weeks after the.removal of the Jéepublican. Mr. 
Wilson returned about 1852 or 1853, revived the name of the Zé-pub- 
fecan, and in a short time bonght the Banner. The consolidated 
papers were then publishe] for several years as a Democratic organ. 
This was the only paper in the county until the spring of 1856, 
when William M. Beck established the Olney Journal. This was in 
the beginning of the Buchanan campaign, antl the Journal repre- 
sented the Republican principles. Mr. Beelkk subsequently purchased 
the Lepublican of Mr. Wilson, and thus combine:l, his paper repre- 
sented all the journalistic ventures in the county. Until 1858 
this was the only paper in the county. At the death of Mr. 
Beck, his son, James, assumed control in company with Dr. hi 
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Bowyer. A number of changes occurred in the business manage- 
ment of this paper, until in 1872 it was sold to H. H. Lusk, and the 
name changed to Olney Ledger. Under this regime the paper 
assumed the proportions of a large sized quarto, and continued three 
or four years when I. A. Powell bought it, changed the name to 
Olney News, and in 1881, sold it to}the firm of T. A. Fritchey & 
Co. This change brought the name back to the Olney Jtepublican, 
the second step in the round of old names. This Olney Lepublican 
is thus the legitimate successor of the original paper published in 
Richland County. It is an cight-column folio, with co-operative 
inside pages, and is a lively Republican paper with a constituency 
that numbers more than one-half of the newspaper subscribers in 
the county. In Angust,"1858, James Wright established the Olney 
Weekly Press, and supported the principles of the Democratic party. 
He conducted the paper until June 1, 1860, when he sold it to R. F. 
Steiger and J. H. Graham. - The paper soon passed into the hands 
of W. D. Mumford who added a part of the material of a confis- 
cated office nm Arkansas. In 1864, the office was broken up by a mob 
of soldiers, whose enmity the paper had gained by some radical 
language, when its publication was discontinued. Soon atter, 
F. C. Carel began the publication of the Olney Democrat. which 
was sold to KE. B. Barnard, and the name changed to the Olney 
Weekly Times. The Times, on the death of Barnard, was sold by 
his executors to W. F. Beck. in April, 1882, and is still published 
under the same title by Mr. Beck. This paper is the organ of the 
dominant party in politics! There are but these two papers in the 
county, and political interests are so divided that each has a good. 
living patronage, and can do itself and the public justice. 


THE SCHOOLS. 


The first school taught in Richland County was taught in an 
old log building erected for a tavern, on the old “ trace road,” two 
miles west of Olney, in what is now Olney Township, in 1822 
and 1523, by John I. Chauncey. The schoolroom was partitioned 
off from one end of the tavern, and was furnished with slab seats, 
and board desks. Unele Elijah Nelson attended that school for four 
days. This first teacher of Richland County, John I. Chauncey, 
died at the home of Elijah Nelson, in the spring of 1824: his was the 
first death within the limits of what is now Olney Township. After 
his death the question arose as to what they should do for a casket: 
at that time there were no saw-mills in the country. John Evins 
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had just erected a cabin in what is now Noble Township, of Richland 
County, in which he had laid a very nice puncheon floor. It was 
proposed to take some puncheons out of the floor of this cabin with 
which to construct the coffin. The suggestion was acted upon, and 
John Evins, John Jetfries, John Mathews, John Nelson, and Elijah 
Nelson constructed the coffin. Thus, ina rude casket made of slabs, 
was one of the first teachers of Richland County, IIl., consigned to 
his last home. In 1841, there were tour schools held in the county— 
one at Fairview. one in the Baptist Church near old Claremont, one 
in the Richard Philips neighborhood, four miles north of Olney, and 
the other at the Morehouse Schoolhouse, two miles east of Olney. 
These were all subscription schools, the State fund being so meagre 
that the people refused to organize under the school law. On the 
platting of Olney, Mrs. Powers beeame a resident of the villuge and 
opened her house for the purpose of teaching school. It would be 
difficult in any case to trace the growth of the common schools from 
this small beginning to the present udvancement. In 1866, Judge 
KXitchell having donated the ground, a public school building was 
erected in Olney, and occupied the following year. ‘This structure 
is an object of pride to every citizen and is well worthy of their 
admiration. [t originally contained twelve rooms, and with the 
furniture cost over $33,000. It has since been enlarged by the 
addition of two rooms, and the number of children to be accommo- 
dated is rapidly outgrowing its capacity. The average of the county 
schools is not of the highest. The county has been unfortunate in 
some of its County Superintendents, and the policy of the Board of 
Supervisors has never beenZot the most progressive character. No 
time is allowed for visiting schools, but when it becomes necessary 
to adjudicate some difficulty, then the Superintendent is allowed for 
this extra service. ‘There wre no reports preserved in the ofhee, save 
for 1883, which renders it impossible to compile the statistics set- 
ting forth the development of the school interests. For the last 
school year the report places the number of persons of school age 
in the county, at 5,455; the whole number enrolled, 4,574; the num- 
ber of graded schools are four, one each at Olney, Noble, Clare- 
mont, and Parkersburg; there are in addition, seventy-eight 
ungraded schools. Of the cighty-two schoolhouses in use, five are 
brick, seventy-five are frame, und two are log structures. Four dis- 
tricts have libraries valued at an aggregate value of $483. The total 
value of school property in the county is $84,935; the Olney prop- 
erty alone being estimated at $40,000. The entire apparatus of the 
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county is put down at $1,559. The average monthly wages ot male 
teachers is $35.95; of female teachers, $24.49. The amount of dis- 
trict. tax to support schools is $21,306.50; $6,400 of this being raised 
in Olney. There is a bonded school debt of $4,162. The total 
receipts for the yeur were $47,683.79; total expenditures, $33,025.54, 
of which $21,975.34 was paid to teachers. 


THE CHURCHES. 


It is characteristic of the settlement of Richland County that 
the church influences early made their way here. The earliest 
denomination was the Baptist, of what is popularly termed the 
«Hard-shell” variety. hey built the first place of worship in 
the county, as early as 1822. This was u log structure called 
« Antioch” and situated five miles east of Olney on the “trace 
road.” This served for school purposes as well as a place for 
worship and attracted the devout for miles about on preaching days. 
William Martin, of Kentucky, was the preacher usually in attend- 
ance here. The second church building was erected soon after the 
first by the same denomination. Its site was on the Fox Prairie, 
two niles southwest of the present village of Fransonia. This was 
known as the “ Union” Church and was served by a Rev. Mr. Rob- 
erts. A few years later, “Shiloh” Chureh was erected tive miles 
west of Olney on Andrew Evans’ property on the * trace road.” 
This was a log structure and was built by the Baptists, Champion 
Maden being the earliest minister here. During the early history 
of the church influence, the Baptists were the largely predominating 
denomination, and some of the leading early preachers were fre- 
quently here. Among these may be noted such men as Richard M. 
Newport, Richard Gardner, Benjamin Coates, Joel Humes, Jerry Hol- 
combe, and Charles Whiting. The Methodists were but little later 
in the field. The first church edifice of this denomination was not 
erected nntil 1842, but their itinerants were found throughout the 
county much earlier. Among them was the famous Lorenzo Dow, 
who was here in 1820, and again in 1830. He was remarkable for 
the force and rude cloquence of his sermons and the eccentricity of 
his manners. Elijah Nelson relates an incident of his preaching at 
“Antioch” Church, September 2, 1830. A large number had gath- 
ered to hear him. Arriving at the spot, he gravely went to the 
door of the building, and giving several distinct raps, repeated ina 
solemn tone the passage of Sevipture: “Behold. [stand at the door 
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and knock, if any man hear my voice and open the door, I will come 
in to him, and will sup with him, and he with me.” Seating himself 
a moment after in the door, he began an affecting and powerful dis- 
course from the text: “Jacob have I loved, but isan have I hated.” 
The Christian Church, then known popularly as “New Lights,” 
were somewhat numerous, though at an early date there were no 
houses of worship erected by this sect nearer than Spring Hill, in 
Lawrence County. 

The first house of worship built by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was the log structure in Olney, used for awhile in a triple 
eapacity—as schoolhouse, court house, and place of worship. The 
first society was organized in November, 1841, by William Cummins, 
of Mount Carmel circuit, Illinois Conference. The persons composing 
this primitive church were: W. H. Reed and wife, B.S. Thrapp and 
wife, Mrs. E. Jay, and J. Notestine. Judge, R. B. Marney and wife 
joined soon after the organization. Of these original members, only 
Mr. Notestine survives. The society has been prosperous, and now 
occupies a fine brick structure erected in 1854 and 1855, at a cost. of 
$2,800. This denomination is the most numerous in the county, 
having some sixteen places of worship, and several appointments not 
provided with church edifices. At Olney, there are representative 
churches of ten denominations, nine beside the Methodist, all of 
which have sister churches in the country about. These are the 
Baptist, Moravian, Lutheran, Congregational; Presbyterian, Ger- 
man Evangelical, Roman Catholic, German Reformed, and Christian. 
The first does not have the large numbers in the county that it once 
had, but it is represented by several organizations. The same is 
true of the present status of the Moravians, Lutheran, and German 
Evangelical churches. The Congregational and Presbyterian churches 
were originally together, but divided on doctrinal questions. They 
represent the greater strength of their respective denominations* in 
the county. The Catholic Church has a sister organization on Grand 
Prairie, where » church edifice was built in 1844. The Christian 
denomination, though latest represented in the county-seat, has a 
growing strength in the county, and is represented by several vigor- 
ous congregations. In the county-seit of the ten organizations, 
but one has a regular pastor and services, at the present writing. 
With several, this is accidental, but too many seem to have eflected 
an organization without counting the cost. 

The German population gave rise to a number of church organ- 
izations peculiar to this nationality. Of these the earliest was the 
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Evangelical Association, for a sketch of which this volume is in- 
Aeptel to the kindness of Rey. Schlencher, as follows: 

Evangelical Association.—In the year of 1842, this part of the 
country was for the first time visited by a preacher of the Evangelical 
Association, in the person of Christoph Augenstein, sent by the Ohio 
Conference. He preached in the houses, but the outlook was not very 
encourrging. In the year 1843, the Hlinois Conference took np a mis- 
sion, embracing the counties of Wabash, Clark, Owen and Richland. 
Christ Lindner and Niekolai were sent as missionaries. This year Mr. 
Henry Zwahlen was converted and joined the church. In 1844, A. 
Niekolai and G.G. Platz were sent by the Conterenee, and their effort 
wis crowned with success. In 1845, the above Mission was divided’ 
in Dubois and Mount Carmel. Philip Prech, was sent to Mount: 
Carmel, to which Riehland County belongs, where he had good sue- 
cess on the Grand Prairie, six miles north of Olney: a few families 
were converted who organized themselves into a class and chose H. 
Zwahlen as their class-leader. The names of the original members 
were: H. Zwahlen and wife, P. P. Bauer, George Yelch and wife, 
W. Ameter and wife, Fred. Launer, A. Bushany, G. P. Zimmerly 
and wife, J. Staely. In 1846, G. Mueller and .J. ‘Trometer were 
sent pastors to work on the Mission. In 1847, 1848, 1849 and 1850, 
Christ Glaus, Samuel Dickover and H. Ragaty were the missiona- 
ries sent by the Conference, during these years, in which the mem- 
bership was steadily growing. 

In the year 1850, the first ehurch was built. six miles northeast 
of Olney, and called the Grand Prairie Church. Tn 1853, the Indi- 
ana Conference was organized, whieh Conference took Grand Prairie 
up as 2 Mission, and.sent Rey. P. Burgner as missionary. ‘This year 
there was another class organized in the town of Olney, with P. P. 
Bauer as its leader. There was also a church built in the town of 
Olney, 32x45—cost $700. From 1854 to 1873, the Revs. B. 
Ruh, Joseph Fisher, J. Fuchs, J. M. Kronmuetler, Charles Wess- 
ling, C. C. Kohlmeier, W. Wesseler, G. Shmall, lI. L. Fisher, 
Job Berger, Christ Glaus, J. M. Kronmucller and J. Kaufman, 
were pastors. Rey. J. Kaufman being three years on the Mission, 
and in his three years Olney was madea Station. In 1873-75, Rev. 
C. Tramer was sent by the Conference to Olney Station. and labored 
with good success; 1875-78, W. G. Braeekly was sent by the Con- 
ference to Olney Station, who also worked with good success, and’ 
under his charge the new church was built—a fine brick building 
45x75—cost $9,000; 1878-79. Rev. M. Speck. was sent on the 
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Station; 1879-31, Rev. J. C. Young was pastor in charge of the 
Olney Station; 1881-84, Rev. H. Schlencher was sent by the Confer- 
ence. The present membership numbers 190. The Grand Prairie class 
is still served from the pastor of the Olney Station and the loeal 
preacher; its membership being twenty-five. Olney Station has a 
Sunday-school scholarship enrolled of about 200 scholars. 

Church of Christ—Theve are ten congregations of this denom- 
ination in Richland County. Two are in Madison Township, at 
Parkersburg ‘and Fairview, each of which has a membership of 
about seventy-five persons. In Decker ‘Township there are congrega- 
tions at Fransonia and Green Hill, with amembership of about fifty 
each. In Noble Township there is one, at “ Brushville’ with a 
membership of about 100 members under the pastoral charge of 
Rev. H. M. Sanderson. In Denver Township there are two, with a 
membership of about 100. There is also one in German Town- 
ship, “ Prairie Hall.’ which “has almembership of upwards of 
1G0; one in Claremont Township. “ Eureka,” with 110 mem- 
bers, nnd one in Bonpas Township, * Shiloh,’ having a membership 
of 100, under the pastoral charge of Rev. F. M. Sheik. The chureh 
at Olney was organized in the year 1867, by W. B. F. Treat, with 
thirty members. The congregation met in the court house as they 
had no place of worship of their own, until about 1874, when they 
secured «a hall. In 1878, the church purchased a small frame build- 
ing and fitted it up at a total cost of about $1,200. The pastors suecced- 
ing Mr. Treat have been Revs. Erastus Lathrop, G. W. Morrell, J. 
F. James, and John Mavity. The church has been without a regular 
pastor occasionally, and has enjoyed the services of a large mumber 
of ministers who were not regularly employed. The membership 
now reaches to the number of 125 persons. Of the other churches 
no reliable data can be given. The Baptist denomination number 
some seven or eight congregations in the county, and the Moravian, 
two organizations. 

St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church—aAs fay as is known, 
Rev. Seacrist was the first Lutheran minister who preached the gos- 
pel to the scattered Lutherans in Richland County, Ill. Rev. Daniel 
Scherer succeeded Rev. Seacrist. and Inbored faithfully among the 
people, preaching the gospel and} administering the sacraments, 
his field, however, being so large, he called his son Jacob from Get- 
tysburg to his assistance. He preached several years in the log 
church, in the Schlichenmyer neighborhood, and various other places 
Rev. C. Kuhl suceeeded the Scherers, and organized the Saint 
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Paul’s in 1851-52, two miles southwest of Olney; he labored but a 
few years, and was suceeeded by Rev. Hunderdasse, who remained 
but six months ora year. Rey. Swaney was the next Lutheran min- 
ister who supplied the Saint Paul’s with the preaching of the gos- 
pel for a year or two. Rev. George H. Schnur became his successor 
in 1861-62, and continued pastor for several years, when he resigned. 
The congregation next invited Rev. J. M. Hurkey, from Mount Car- 
mel, to preach for them as a supply until they could obtain a regu- 
lar pastor. In the month of October, 1869, in obedience to a regn- 
lar eall, Rev. J. M. Uurkey became the pastor of the church, and 
remained so until the fall of 1874. During the pustorship of J. M. 
Hurkey, the Saint Paul’s resolved to‘change the place of worship 
from Schlichenmyer Schoolhouse, to the city of Olney. On the 23d 
day of September, 1373, the Saint -Paul’s laid the corner-stone of 
their house of worship, according to the ceremonies of the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church. The building is a brick 36x65 in size, and 
was erected at a eost of $4,500. 

Rey. J. M. Long, succeeded Rev. J. M. Hurkey, in the spring of 
1875; Rev. J. P. Schnur, suceeeded Rev. J. M. Long in the fall of 
1876; Rey. E. A. Best, sueeeeded Rev. J. P. Schuur in the spring of 
1878; Rev. E. Schwartz, present pastor, succeeded Rev. IX. A. Best 
in the spring of 1883. 

The original membership was as follows: 

Males.—John Schlichenmyer, Jacob F. Schlichenmyer, Chris- 
tian Schlichenmyer, George Steffy, William Schaffer. Philip Steffy, 
Fredrick E. Schonart, Lorenzo Krippner, Franklin Krippner, Henry 
Steffy, Jacob Schlichenmyer, Daniel Schlichenmyer, Daniel Kultrei- 
der, Gottlieb Heintzelmann, Henry Krippner, John Sager, George 
Kaltreider. 

Females.—Sarah Schlichenmyer, Catharine Schlichenmyer, Mary 
Schlichenmyer, Eveline Steffy, Susanna Kaltreider, Sarah Steffy, 
Catharine Mempel, Fredrica Schonart, Elizabeth MKrippner, Lydia 
Kaltreider, Catharine Heintzelmann, Esther A. Sager, Catharine 
Schaffer. The present membership is seventy. 

Saint Pauls Evangelical Lutheran Church of Preston.—The 
Rev. G. H. Schnur had been preaehing for some time in the neigh- 
borhood of the present Saint Paul’s Chureh, but without any organ- 
ization. In the spring of 1869, Rey. J. M. Single aecepted a call 
from the Claremont Pastorate and commeneed preaching at this 
point. On October 30, 1869, he organized the S:int Paul’s 
Evangelical Lutheran Chureh, with the following cleven mem- 
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bers, viz.: John Zirkel, Levi Kesler, G. W. Dozer, Socrates Dozer, 
Henry Stang, Nancy Zirkel, Mary Kesler, Eliza A. Dozer, George 
Stang, Elizabeth Stang and Catharine Stang. The Rev. J. M. Sin- 
gle was succeeded by Rev. W. Friday, who served the congregation 
from February, 1871, to April, 1872. Rev. W. Friday was succeeded 
by Rev. A. Leathers, who took charge of the congregation in the 
fall of 1873. The next minister in charge of this church was Rev. 
J. P.Schnur. Ile commenced his services on the 10th of Decem- 
ber, 1876. Rev. J. P. Schnur was succeeded by Rev. E. A. Best, who 
took charge of this congregation, in connection with Olney, in the 
spring of 1878, and served them until the spring of 1883, when Rev. 
E. Schwartz, the present pastor, took charge of the congregation. 
The present membership of the congregation is fifty-four. The first 
officers of the church were Levi Kesler, elder, and George W. Dozer, 
deacon. They were also the first trustees. A Sunday-school, not 
very large, but in good running order, is kept up during the whole 
year. The church house in which the congregation worships is a 
frame building, and was erected in the year 1871, and cost about 
$1,100. 

Salem Evangelical Lutheran Chaich.—This church was organized 
in 1843, by Rev. Sechrist as pastor. The first edifice was erected in the 
same year in what is now Olney Township. There were forty-one orig- 
inal members. The second edifice was erected in 1862, in Claremont 
Township, and the name changed to Saint James Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church. It now has 149 members. ‘The following have been 
pastors: Revs. D. Scherer, J. Scherer, C. Kuhl, C. Hunderdasse, D. 
D. Swuney, G. H. Schnur, J. M. Hurkey, C. &. Luner, and J. Hursh, 
present incumbent. 

German Reformed Charch.—The German Reformed Church at 
Olney was established and erected by a few families, about ten in 
number, and mostly all of Swiss emigration. Ata meeting on the 
24th of June, 1860, the congregation organized itself, and the fol- 
lowing members were elected as trustees to manage and_ facilitate 
the building of the present church: John Von Gunten, Christian 
Bohren, J. J. Feutz, John Schilt and Jacob Miller. Operations were 
immediately commenced by the said trustees; the building site— 
about one acre of gvround, worth $300—wus deeded by My. 'T..W. 
Lilley, gratis, and the church was erected during the same year; 
1860, ata cost of $2,000. A tew years after, a fine bell, the best in 
Olney, was put in the cupola ata cost of $325. In 1874, the par- 
sonage, near the church, was built by the congregation at a cost of 
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$1,200; the best parsonage in Olney. The first pastor was Rev. G-. 
F. Launer, an ordained theologian from Switzerland. In 1874, the 
congregation, through the management of its pastor. Rev. Fr. Judt, 
an old graduate of Basel, Switzerland, associated itself with the Ger- 
man Reformed Synod of America. The present membership amounts 
to about sixty, and its present pastor is Rev. Eichen. 

The German [Reformed Church at Grand Prairie—This 
chureh was established by about twenty families, mostly all of Swiss 
emigration. In the same settlement there were living a number of 
families known as Lutherans, and the two branches, Reformed and 
Lutherans, were supporting together one ehurch and one pastor in 
common, for a number of years, but matters did ‘not work all right 
together; the Lutherans being too orthodox for the liberal minded 
Reformed, and they separated. Ata meeting then held by the Re- 
tormed members on the 5th day of February, 1552, a resolution wis 
unanimously adopted to establish and form a church of their own. 
A few of the prominent members then, sueh as Peter Ingzi, Chris- 
tian Ingzi, Christian Sterchi, Henry Sterehi, John Jacob Hauck, 
Philip J. Zimmerle and others, now all dead, took the matter in hand 
purehased a traet of land of twenty-four and a half acres fora build- 
ing site, and the present church was then ereeted ata cost of $800. 
In 1876 or 1877, 2 very handsome parsonage was also erected near 
the church; the first pastor, Rev. G. I. Launer, a theologieal grad- 
nate of Berne, Switzerland. In 1874, the congregation associated 
itself with the German Reformed Synod of America, through the 
manigement of Rev. Fr. Judt, a graduate of the Basel Missionary 
Society, Switzerland, of many yearsago. The present membership 
is large, «mounting to about 100, and its pastor is Rey. Iiper. 

Olney Presbyterian Chiurch.—This ehurch was organized Janu- 
ary 8, 1858, by « committee of the Palestine Presbytery, with these 
members: Mrs. Mary Knight, Mrs. Elizabeth Darling, Mrs. Mary 
McClure, Mrs. Milla Burrell, Mrs. Rebecca A. Wilson, Ms. Harriet 
N. Crozier, John Boyd, James Crozier, Mrs. Jane Wilson, John 
Henderson, Mrs. Jane Henderson, Miss Mary .A. Henderson. Elders 
of the church, sinee chosen: George W. Cone, D. Marquis, David 
Smith, John L. Campbell, James W. Beek, Horace Hayward, Will 
unm H. Wallace, L. M. Parker, K. Bowyer, J.C. Allen, J. TH. Mor- 
gan, John Iforner, J. P. Wilson. Ministers, since the organization: 
John Crozier, H. Is. Thomas, A. H. Sloat, Solomon Cook, R. J. L. 
Mathews, John Stuart. 

The church building is a neat frame structure, erected in 1860, 
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at a cost of about $5,000. A parsonage was built in 1864, at a cost 
of about $1,500. The chureh and parsonage are on the same lot. 
The chureh is out of debt and has a membership of a little over one 
hundred. In the history of this church the Rev. John Crozier is 
entitled to special mention, as he was really the founder of the church 
and has done more since to build up its interests than any other one 
man. On account of the health of his family he has recently removed 
to Minnesota. 

First Congregational Church.—This church was organized in 
June, 1873. by Rev. Robert West, of Alton, IIl., with a membership 
ot twenty-six persons. The first pastor was Rev. Edward Anderson, 
of Boston, Mass. The first officials of the church were G. W. Frit- 
chey and Prof. David Edmiston, deacons; Horace Howard, president, 
Andrew Darling, J. M. Wilson, Gary Gaddis (Robert Byers, secre- 
tary), trustees; Mrs. M. V. Byers, treasurer; Mis. Sarah Edmiston, 
elerk; David Edmiston, Sunday-school superintendent. The pres- 
ent church edifice, a handsome structure in the Gothic style and one 
of the finest in the city or county, was erected in 1875, at a cost of 
$8,000. Lhe church has 2» membership of about sixty persons and is 
in a flourishing condition. The pastor is the Rey. D. C. McNair. 

Loman Catholic Chivch.—The Catholic Church is represented 
in Richland County by two congregations, one at Stringtown, Ger- 
man Township, and the other at Olney. The first, as noted above, 
was organized in 1844 as an off-shoot of the church in Saint 
Marie, in Jasper County. It is served by the officiating priest at 
Olney, and is in a vigorous condition. A Catholic school was organ- 
ized and ajbuilding for this purpose erected in 1879, ata cost of about 
$300. The membership is composed entirely of Germans, and num- 
bers about fifty families. 

Saint Joseph's Catholic Church of Olney.—This chureh was 
organized about 1855. Before the erection of their present place of 
worship, in 1859 or 1860, mass was celebrated at the house of Mr, 
MeDonnell. The Redemptionist Fathers have a mission here, and 
aschool. The membership numbers about forty-five families. 


SECRET ORGANIZATIONS. 


Lhe Masons.—The Masonie Fraternity is the most important 
of these societies in Richland County, and is represented by Olney 
Lodge, No. 140, Noble Lodge, No. 362, Parkersburg Lodge, No. 509, 
FO& A®M., Richland Cihiapter, No. 38, R. A. M.; Olney Council, 
No. 55, R. & S. M., and Gorin Commandery, No. 14, K. T. The fol- 
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lowing sketch.of this society is from the pen ot G. H. B. Tolle, K. T., 
thirty-two degrees, S. P. R. S.: As in almost all other energetic and 
progressing communities so has in Richland County the Fraternity ot 
Fee and Accepted Masons taken a strong foothold, and has, in the 
most unmistakable manner, made her benefisi iary influence felt. She 
has taken into her folds not only men from all spheres of life but es- 
pecially have the most prominent and influential men of the eounty 
been closely identified with the institution, and, like the “Father ot 
our Country,” prided themselves in being one of the mystic tie, thus 
gladly assisting in the faithful but unostentatious discharge of the 
self imposed duties of Brotherly Love, Relief and Truth, the happy 
and lasting efiects of which, upon the soeiety, the scrutinizing eye of 
the close observer of social and private life can not fail to dis- 
cern nor deny. | 

On the 24th day of August, 1853, Messrs. E. B. Page, H. Clark, 
T. M. Hinman, F. D. Preston, S. M. Hinman, Joseph Yocom, William 
Combs and Samuel MeClure assembled as Masons, and after due 
deliberation coneluded to and did petition E. B. Ames, Esq., Grand 
Master of Masons, of Tlinois, for a dispensation to form and open 
in Olney a regular Lodge of Masons, whieh prayer was promptly 
granted, and on September 10, 1853, Olney Lodge, U. D. (under 
dispensation), A. F. & A. M., held its first regular meeting, with 
E. B. Page as the first Worshipful Muster, and F. D. Preston as the 
first Seeretiury. Many Masons, espeeially from Eutsonville sar, 
where the nearest lodge was then loeated, prominent among 
whom was the late Tlon. Jesse K. Dubois, well known as 
one of the foremost men of the State, actively participated in 
the exercises. Mr. John H. Gunn, the well known dry goods 
merehant of Olney, had the honor of being the first to recieve Masonic 
light, in the young Lodge. At the session of the Grand Lodge of 
Masons of Illinois, I. S. Anderson, Grand Muster, held October 2, 
1854, Olney Lodge, U. D., as areward for well condueted and faith- 
fully performed work, was duly ehartered as Olney Lodge, No. 140, 
A. FOG A. M., with EB. Page as Worthy Master; and ever sinee, 
Olney Lodge has enjoyed not only a happy existence but also 
the honor of ranking to-day among the best working lodges 
in the State. On February 14, 1854, for the first time, the Masons of 
Olney were ealled upon to perform the solenm rites of burial over 
the remains of a departed brother. Mr. John McCollough, the father 
of Mrs. Ki. J. Wayward and Mr. John L. McCollough, of Olney, a 
member of Venus Lodge, No. 8, located at Mansfield, Ohio, had died 
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at his residence in the city of Olney. Heavy, indeed, has the hand 
of death rested npon the members of the order, and often can one sce 
the mourners go about the streets. Only two of the charter mem- 
bers remain among the living—Judge T. D. Preston and Dr. Samuel 
McClure. Yet notwithstanding the vanks are rapidly closing 
our young men take the place of the fallen heroes. Numbered among 
the many who now inhabit the silent city of the dead are Judge 
Horace Hayward, of whom it may be Justly said that he was by far 
the best posted and most influential Mason in this section of the 
State. The loss which the craft in Olney has sustained in his death 
is ulmost irreparable. The Rev. S. A. Blair, William Cliffe and G. 
W. Eaton, Col. M. O’Kean, Maj. J. S. Campbell, tor many years 
postmaster in Olney, Jacob Hotlman, E. B. Page, J. P. Cullen, W. 
H. Cobbs and Father John Knight, who served for over twenty years 
faithfully as Tyler of Olney Lodge, No. 140, are. with many others, 
resting from their labors here on earth. 

But, notwithstanding these heavy losses, the craft grows 
stronger, and on October 3, 1857, Richland Chapter, No. 38, R. A. 
M., was duly chartered by E. M. Clark, M. E. G. HL Priest of Illi- 
nois, and this move was followed by the charter of Olney Comman- 
dery, No. 14, K. T., dated October 4, 1865, and issued by N. F. Pren- 
tice, then Grand Commander of Illinois. The Commandery subse- 
quently changed her name to Gorin Commandery, No. 14, K. T., in 
honor of the Hon. Jerome R. Gorin, Past Grand Commander, a most 
prominent citizen and Mason of this State and especially of the city 
of Decatur, where he still resides. 

In order still better to supply the wants of the rapidly growing 
fraternity in Richland County, Maysville Lodge, No. 362, located at 
Ingraham, Clay County (chartered October 29, 1861 ), Was moved to 
the town of Noble, on October 5, 1864, continued its labors under 
the name of Noble Lodge 362, and under the able Inanagement of 
the late Henry Palmer, for many years its Worshipful Master, it 
attained to the well merited place in the eraftand which it contin- 
ues to oceupy under the rule of David Anderson, Esq., its present 
Master, who also holds the responsible position of Supervisor of the 
county. All this, however, was not yet sufficient to accommodate 
the members, especially in the south and southwest part of the 
county. Grand Master Gorin granted on June 30, 1866, a charter 
to Messrs. George Mason, M. L. Howe, J. B. Jolly, and others, to 
form and open Parkersburg Lolge, No. 509, at Parkersburg, II]. 
This Lodge, as its sisters at Olney and Noble, is ina very prosperous 
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condition: and in order to have the American rite of Freemasonry 
fully represented in the county, a council of Royal ‘and Selected 
Masters was organized at Olney and a charter granted to Thomas R. 
Austin, D. D., and others, by W. H. Levanway, M. P. G. Mi. on 
October 23, 1872. thereby giving Olney a full representation of all 
the different bodies constituting the American rite of Freemasonry. 
(The members being strongly imbued with the principles of mutual 
relief, are also largely interested in Masonic Mutual Insurance, rep- 
‘resented by the Ilinois Masons’ Benevolent Society, of Princeton, 
Il., and especially by the Masonic Benevolent Association of Central 
Illinois, of Mattoon, with G. H. B. Tolle, Esq., of Olney, as their 
‘special agent for Southern Minois and Indiana). 

Special mention deserves the splendid and substantial building 
which the Masons of Olney have selected for their home, and while 
it is surpassed by many others as regards {the elegance and expense 
of its furniture. yet it is second to none of those it has been the good 
fortune of the writer to visit, as regards adaptation to the work, and 
especially as regards ventilation. 

The building, owned by Messrs. Frank Powers and Charles 
Schulz, is situated on the corner of Main and Fair streets. 

On the first floor are two storerooms with a sixteen feet ceiling. 
The second floor is used asa public hall, finely finished, well ventilated, 
has an eighteen feet ceiling, and will seat 550 persons comfortably. 
Access to the second and third stories is gained at the middle of the 
west side of the building by a stairway, the steps of which are seven 
feet wide. The third story has been leased by the Gorin Commandery, 
No. 14, K. T., for a term of twenty years; sub-let to Olney Conneil, 
No. 55, Richland Chapter, No. 58, and Olney Lodge, No. 140. and is 
divided into such rooms and apartments as are needed fora full 
exemplification of all the degrees conferred by the above named 
bodies. 

The lodge-room proper is 40x40, the banquet hall 30x25, the 
hall of the west 25x16, the parlor 15x15; the remaining rooms are 
of proportionate size, and all ceilings are fifteen feet high. The body 
of the building is of brick; the front of the first story is of iron, with 
four magnificent windows twelve feet high. The second and third 
stories are of pressed brick with galvanized iron window eaps and 
cornices. The height of the building from the ground is sixty 
feet. The structure is the most imposing and by tar the most sub- 
stantially built one in the city of Olney. Nothing has been spared 
to make it strong and durable, and for ventilation, it is, as said 
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before, -ccond to none. Jt was erected uadler the (ininediats: enjeer- 
vision of H. M. Hall, Exy., soperintendent of tmildiug- and bridges 
of the O. & M. Railway. The corer *tone of the building we laid 
with the proper Masonic ceremonies. by Rev. W. HH. score, Mast 
Worshipful Gram] Master of Mason. om the first of Jone. 28. who, 
on the evening of the seventh of Februmry. leak. deleted the ball 
to the service of Freemasonry. with the impressive aml soberan cer- 
emonie: of the craft. in the presence of many distinguiehed Masons 
from abroad atid abont 24) ladies aml genthanen of the city. 

The membership of these bole & approximately as followe: 
Symbolic Lodges. 1%); Cayntnlar Ma-aury. #5: Cryvptie Maseerry, 37 
Chivalric Masonry. 12%). 

The Odd Fellows.—Richlam) Lotge. Ne. Jey. J. O. 0. F.. of 
Olney. M).. was orvanizei by Jame- E Starr. G. M.. daly 27. int 
Charter member-: William Newell. George W. Lear. Soden Hanks. 
Thomas J."Rusk. George W. ng ae First officers. Willian Newell, 
N. G.: Thomas J. Rusk. V. G2 G. W. Haynie. saretary: Jobn 
Bank. Treasurer. Pa-t ~— ion WwW iNisen Newel G. W. Hay- 
nie. G. W. Heap. J. Bank-. N. W hitnes. Rk Brer-. E Kitchel 1. C. 
Upton. G. W. ere gE. fies er. J. 3. Robins. A. Martie. D. 
Kiefer. =. W. Gonn. = Baird. W. T. SiaaéT op Jame- Cochran. Jakn 
Tagart. K. D. Herre. Ww. C. Richard. Willen Wileon. LL. M. Parker. 
George Kipp. Asher Gaelin. 1D. T. Clark. Levi Note-tcin. Henry 


Mar:hal. J. B. Johneon. R G. Fowler. J. H. Robert... W. EE. Robes 
son. J. A. Bourrel]. John Gawtdli-. J. D. Chaar. W. #H. Wallare, 
William Rhode, A. A. Allbrigbi. G. H. B. Tolle. A.J. Go-tz. Jeeses 


Bourrell. R A. Kinney. H. J. sheets. Re Giusher. Ho MeClere, O. 
Jones. J.J. Chaetine. E W Rislowwar. = +. Milner. M. Froelich. 
George Hill. H. L tore. JN. Eovlostom. John Graber. A. HE Knees. 
C. Hasler. J. M. Price. N. > Marshal. W. A. Cape. J.S. Jinkins., F. 
M. Bourrell. B. E Betehemner. W. F. Rolan. A. J. Fiack, = J. 
Baker. In the year lotic. the membership weer thirty-nine : and the 
Gintnces were low. comaieting of [ined = wild cat ~” meaner worth 12 
cent: an the dollar. Al fe dew of the war the racer teri p 
increwees] io U4 menibert. in the seer 1597. with mone $1 50) - 
1471. ath on beod. $2.50: 1955. cach. $72. wich $1.900 jnvoradl 
in veel estate The couse wf thecromse in Gore wee on comm: of 
paying a sick brethe: bene: fer a petied of ciphz wears. aspemine 
in all to Sia). From Jeogery L. 155.84 June 3+ 1885. set 
an funers] henedit- Were pu] ow ke amet of S)zr.25 9 Mem- 
bership at) July report. 1984). arxtv-six. = Clear. W. 
£2 
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A. Cope, N. G.; N. Niblo, V.G.; J.C. Herron, Secretary; G. E. 
Gaddis, Treasurer. 

List of deaths: John Banks, J. H. Cartwright, L. M. Parker, 
Charles Wetzlau, Henry Palmer, John Palmer, H. J. Sheets, Will- 
iam Calvert, Alexander Steward, A. J. Goetz, J. C. Armstrong, 
©. Armstrong, George W. Heap, James Cochran, Jacob Blackford, 
W. K. Robinson, I. S. Robinson, S. 5. Burnett, J. M. Brown, Will- 
iam Cobbs, J. B. Gharst, David Holins, J. H. Parker, Henry Seibert, 
W. W. Wise, A. W. Brewster, F. S. Benton, KE. Kitchel, M. Chaplin, 
A. J. Finch. Sick and funeral benefits paid, $4,375. 

Olney Encampment, No. 61, L O. O. F., was organized April 5, 
1866, by Dr. Samuel Willard; G. C. P., of Chieago, Ill. Charter 
members: J. H. Cartwright, J. R. Hargrave, F. J. Hinman, Asher 
Gaslin, J. Brillhart, J. Oldendort, P. Hires. First Officers: C. P., 
J. H. Cartwright; H. P., F. J. Hinman; S. W., J. Brillliart; J. We, 
J. R. Wargrave; Scribe, J. Oldendorf; Treasurer, P. Hires. Past 
Chief Patriarchs: J. H. Cartwright, J. Brillhart, Asher Gaslin, Will- 
jam Newel, W. C. Richard, J. R. Johnston, O. Armstrong, J. D. 
Chauncy, A. A. Allbright, John A. Bourrell, G. H. B. Tolle, A. 
Martin, J. S. Armstrong, Joseph Bourrell, J. H. Roberts, O. Jones, 
R. Ginther, M. Froehlich, I. L. Ince, 5.5. Millner, J. Gruber: 
Hasler, M. Mantz, A. H. Knost, W. A. Cope, W. EF. Rolen. Total 
membership at last report, eighteen. Present officers: C. P., Joli 
Balmer; H. P., H. L. Ince; S. W., B. I. Betebenner; ah WE. WV, OAS 
Cope; Scribe, A. Martin; Treasurer, Jobn Gruber. Financial con- 
dition at present, $400. Deaths since organization: John Brillhart, 
G. W. Heap, J. WH. Cartwright, O. Armstrong, J. S. Armstrong, 
John M. Brown. Sick and funeral benefits since organization, $278. 

Noble Lodge, No. 482. Charter granted March 12, 1872. Chur 
ter members: I. S. Armstrong, George Ellis, W. E. Alcorn, Henry 
Cox, and N. Fryburger. James C. Beeler was the first man initiated. 
1. S. Armstrong was the principal mover in the institution of the 
Noble Lodge. George Ellis and H. Friburger are the only surviv- 
ing charter members. — First officers: I. S. Armstrong, N. G.; W. 
E. Alcorn, V. G.; N. Fryburger, Seeretary; H. Cox, Treasurer. 
Present ofticers: Ira P. Jones, N. G.; John Shields, V. G.; Harry C. 
Falconer, Secretary; George Ellis, Treasurer. Since the institution 
of the Lodge, there have been sixty-seven members initiated. The 
Lodge now has twenty-cight active members. Property worth at 
least $409, and $300 in the treasury. The Lodge is in a most pros- 
perous condition. 
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Tvnights of Pythias—Marmion Lodge, No. 52, Knights of 
Pythias, was organized and instituted September 30, 1874, by D. G. 
C., J. V. Swarthout, of Centralia, Il., with the following charter 
members: N.S. Marshall, W. F. Beck, Jacob Carter, Willinn Rat- 
cliff, O. C. Moorhead, H. V. Fulton, Ed. F. Ridgway, G. C. Ridg- 
way, A. Chaplin, L. Johnston, D. J. Patish, H. Marshall, W. M. Rob- 
inson, George Passmore, J. W. Phillips, H. C. Sands, F. P. Borden, 
T. Tippit, A. Tippit. The first officers were, Jacob Carter, P. C.; N. 
©. Nlarshall, C. C.; W. F. Beck, V. C.; J. W. Phillips, Prelate; 
Thomas Tippit, M. of .; G. C. Rideway, M. of F.; O. C. Moorhead, 
iKvot Raetid S.; W. 1. Robinson, Meat A.; Lon. Johnston; I. G.; 
A. Chaplin, O.G. From that time the Lodge has progressed stead- 
ily, taking a front rank among the benevolent orders in our eity. 
Its membership is composed mostly of young men, and among its 
ranks you will find the County Clerk, Circuit Clerk, County Super- 
intendent of Schools, City Clerk, the editors of both of the county 
papers, many merchants und influential citizens of Olney. They 
have lost but three members by death, viz.: Ed. F. Ridgway, John 
Q. Ebert, and Jonathan Mills. They occupy an elegantly fitted 
room in Wisshack’s building, and have property and moneys amount- 
ing to nearly $1,200. Its present membership is seventy-five, among 
whom are ten Past Chancellors. The Lodge has one member who 
is an officer of the Grand Lodge of Hlinois, in the person of W. F. 
Beek. There is also the Endowment Rank of the K. P.’s with a 
membership of twenty, who carry an insurance on their lives of 
$40,000. ‘The present officers are as follows: P. C., T. M. Richard- 
som; ©. C,, R. N. Stotler; V. C., J. B. Newnan; Prelate, Be GB: 
Woreeler; MM. of E., J.T. Ratcliff; M. of F., O. C. Pahnateer; K. of 
Re@nudS., NA. Louch; M. at A., Ed. Von Gunten; I. G., C. Were 
land; O. G., A. Einsey; Trustees: W. F. Beck, Rk oN. Stotler, T. MM. 
Richardson. 

G. A. L?.—Olney Post, No. 92, G. A. R., Department of Ilinois, 
is one of the largest and most flourishing Grand Army posts in the 
State of Illinois. Comrades Robert Sims and William Mattoon 
took the initiatory steps for its organization. Gen. Rowley Page, 
of Galesburg, LIL, mustered the Post on April 7, 18381. There 
were twenty-four charter members, viz. : Eli Bowyer, David Edun- 
ston, John J. Coons, Theodore Schifferstein, William Bower, Oris 
C. Palmateer, IL. P. Cope, James M. Bradford, Bertah Bicknell, J. A. 
Suisbury, E. M. Cummins, J. T. McGinnis, Robert Sims, J. C. 
Rush, John E. Jones, Philip Heltman, Chris. Hasler, William II. 
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Myers, George Hall, O. H. Clark, H. Bolinger, Jonathan Mills, 
T. O. Besley and William Mattoon. The Post selected its first offi- 
cers as follows: Post Commander, Gen. Eli Bowyer; Senior Vice 
Post Commander, David Edunston ; Junior Vice Post Commander, 
John J. Coons ; Surgeon, Theo. Schifferstem ; Officer of the Day, 
John C. Rush; Chaplain, Rev. O. H. Clark ; Adjutant, T. O. Bes- 
ley ; Quartermaster, William Rhode ; Officer of the Guard. Robert 
Sims ; Sergeant-Major, William Mattoon ; Quartermaster-Sergeant, 
William T. Prunty. 

Memorial Day, May 30, 1881, was duly observed by the Post, 
whose membership at this time had swelled to one hundred. The Olney 
Cornet Band and the different societies of the city, in full uniforms 
and regalias, assembled at the schoolhouse yard, where the vast 
crowd listened to music and to speeches by Comrade William Mat- 
toon and Gov. John P. St. John, of Kansas; thence proceeding 
to the cemetery in the presence of 5,000 people, the ritualistic serv- 
ices of the G. A. R. for Decoration Day were held in an impressive 
manner. 

Memorial Days, May 30, 1882, and May 30, 1883, were observed 
by Olney Post in a like solemn and impressive mamer. Speeches 
were delivered by Hon. J.C. Allen and by Hon. E. Callahan, of 
Robinson, Il., to immense throngs, who came in delegations from a 
distance. William Mattoon, for the year 1882, and J. H. Sense- 
man, for the year 1883, were elected and served as Commanders of 
the Post. 

Among those who are deserving of special mention for their gen- 
erous and untiring work in promoting the welfare of Olney Post, 
we mention Kl Bowyer, J. C. Rush, Theodore Schitterstein, J. A. 
Berry and David Fleming. Our Post has enrolled about 250 mem- 
bers, of whom 150 comrades are at this writing in good standing. 
We have lost but two members by death since our organization, viz. : 
Comrades H. J. Sheets and Jonathan Mills. Olney Post has been 
instrumental in the organization, and actually mustered sixteen 
new posts of the Grand Army at places as follows : Newton, Mount 
Carmel, Sumner, Fairfield, Enfield, Xenia, Noble, Jeffersonville, 
West Salem, Louisville, Ingraham, Bible Grove, Bone Gap, Bird 
Station, Willow Hill and Rose Hill. This Post is also entitled to 
the credit of having successfully planned and managed the grand 
Soldiers’ Reunion, held at Olney, Il, on October 10, 11 and 12, 
1583. Major H. M. Spain, Commander of the Camp, Captain H. M: 
Hall, Chairman of the Executive Committee. and Philip Heltman, 
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Quartermaster, performed faithful and invaluable services. Captain 
John 8. Cochennore, the one-legged soldier, mounted on his dash- 
ing steed, in the sham battle, achieved great honor for his chivalry 
in the charge, and final victory, amid the roar of cannon and the 
din of musketry. All the State officers but one were present. 
Gov. Hamilton, Old Dick Oglesby, Gen. Cullom and others, de- 
livered able addresses, that were listened to with deepest interest 
by the great multitude of 20,000 people. 

Olney Post has always been tree from political dissension, and her 
charities have relieved many soldiers and their widows and orphans 
in distress. During the late Soldiers’ Reunion, October 10, 11 and 12, 
1883, held at Olney, IL, through the efforts of Mrs. Dr. Rowland 
and others, a fine silk banner worth forty dollars was procured and 
presented to Olney Post, No. 92. 

The present officers, elected December 7. 18838, ave as follows : H. 
M. Spain, Commander; J. C. Rush oy Vee George Halley. Veer 
J. A. Berry, O. D.; I. O. Wolf, O. G. ; Dr. E. Rowland, Surgeon ; 
H. I. Ince, Chaplain; W. H. Wolf, Quartermaster. 

ZO. WM. A.—Olney Lodge, No. 95, of I. O. M. A., of Tllinois, was 
organized October 5, 1880, with thirty-five members, by M. L. Ross, 
D. G. P., of Quincey, I1., (since deceased). Original members : 
Fletcher T. Phillips, Fred. Sterechi, William Allen,Samuel P. Herron, 
J. M. Price, S. S. Millner, William Voigt, John Balmer, Frank 
Boon, L. Gossman. H. J. Hahn, A. E. Stamm, Simon B. Reinhard, 
Austin F. Struble, Alex. Tennyson, N. S. Marshall, W. J. Wolfe, 
J.J. Coons, 8. Y. Pearson, Chris. Balmer. D. Bryan, Albert Rat- 
cliff, Peter Dietrich, S. A. Whitney, John T. Shaw, Peter Brillhart, 
William A. Thompson, F. M. Bourrell, H. H. Kingsbury, G. H. B. 
Tolle, J. L. Randel, L. A. Warren, W. H. H. Tooley, Jonathan Mills, 
(deceased), John Gries. Joined since, up to November 30, 1883 : G. 
W. Armsey, G. W. Sper, oJ. 1. Runyen, F. E. Schonert, Charles 
Fletcher, Martin Mantz, W. A. Cope, Chris. Launer, B. E. Beteben- 
ner, John Krieg, David Jones, John Robards, H.G. F ahs, A. H. New- 
sum, D. H. McGahey, William Rhode, William Ferriman, L. W. 
Palmateer. 

‘The officers at organization were : Past President, J. J. Coons ; 
President, S. S. Millner ; Vice President, H. H. Kingsbury ; Reeord- 
ing Seeretary, W.J.Wolfe ; Financial Secretary, J. M. Price ; Treas- 
urer, F. M. Bourrell ; Trustees, N. S. Marshall, J.J.Coons, S. P. Her- 
ron; Conductor, A. Tennyson ; Inside Guardian, P. Brillhart  Oute 
side Guardian, J. Balmer : Chemica: Jo T Shhay. Present officers - 
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President, B. E. Betebenner ; Vice President, J. F. Runyen ; Record- 
ing Secretary, N. S. Marshall; Financial Seeretary, J. M. Price: 
Trustees, Fahs, McGuhey, Runyen; Conductor, W. A. Cope ; Inside 
Guardian, John Balmer ; Outside Guardian, P. Dietrich. The Lodge 
is in a flourishing condition, financially and otherwise. 

Catholic Knights of America.—OlIney Branch, No. 173, Catholic 
Knights of America, was chartered March 381, 15 $51, with the fol- 
lowing charter members: Rev. John W. Muscher, Thomas Brassie, 
John T. Dolan, Richard Lewis, Maurice Buckley, Felix Brassie, 
William Steed, Sebastian Gast, William Harget, Frank P. Gilles- 
pie, Isadore Brassie, Augustus Brassie and L. J. Schifferstein. Char 
ter received and organized, Ambrose Schneider being admitted as 
member with eard from Trenton Branch, No. 50, C. K. of A., and 
. the following officers were elected to serve until last meeting in 
December, except two trustees, which were to serve, one for one 
year following from last meeting, and second for two years follow- 
ing from last mecting in December: following officers were elected : 
Rev. John W. Muscher, Spiritual Director ; Frank P. Gillespie, 
President ; William Harget, Vice President ; Ambrose Schneider, 
Recording Secretary ; John Thomas Brassie, Financial Secretary ; 
Felix Breese Treasurer ; William Steed, Sentinel ; Isadore Brassie, 
Sergeant-at-Arms ; L. J. Schifferstein, Maurice Buckley, A. Brassie, 
Trustees. The Branch is in a flourishing financial condition, and has 
a membership of thirteen. Following are the present officers 
(December, 1883): Rev. John W. Muscher, Spiritual  Di- 
rector ; William Harget, President ; William Steed, Vice Pres- 
ident; Ambrose Schneider, Recording ee John Thomas 
Brassie, Financial Secretary ; Sohne tia Gast, Treasurer; Isa- 
dore Brassic, Sergeant-at-Arms ; Richard Lewis, Sentinel ; Isa- 
dore Brassie, Trustee for one year: Rev. John W. Muscher, for two 
years; Maurice Buckley, for three yeurs. 

A. O. U. W.—This is a fraternal organization which combines 
with it a feature of insurance, which guarantees to the lugatees of 
the member thesum of $2,000 upon his demise. Olney Lodge, No. 
76, was organized May 3, 1877, by W. FI. McCormick, of Beards- 
town, IIL, ences Grand } ee with the following officers and 
charter members: P. M. W., J. M. Longenecker ; M. W., W. 
Beek. Fo i). Johnson 3 OO; Fi J. Coons ; ; Recorder, W. II. Wolfe ; 
Fin., J. U1. Roberts ; Recciver, J. B. Gharst ; Guide, N. 5. Meirstalls 
L W., H. G. Fahs; O. W.,.5.C. Wilson. "Members: J. C. Brock 
min, O. B. Morehouse, S. Bacharach, C. Launer, D. Scott, J. 
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Johnston, M. Frochlich, R. H. Harrison, W. A. Campbell, M. E. 
Bacharach, John Fleming,! C. F. Fleming, C. 8. Mitchell, L. J. 
Schifferstein, Henry Godeke, Aden Knoph, P. Shepherd, C. N., 
Payn, J. P. Wilson, Chris. Egeler, S. T. Wells, H. -M. Hall, J. 
Carter, D. B. Ridgley. This Lodge has been exceedingly prosper- 
ous, and to-day hasa membership of one hundred. It has lost by death 
four members, J. B. Gharst, W. H. Richey, Chris. Burgener and E. 
B. Barnard. They formerly occupied the hall of the Knights of 
Pythias, but in October, 1882, they rented their present hall, leasing 
‘the hall for twenty years. They were partially burnt out November 
8, 1882, by the burning down of the Von Gunten building. It 
was with difficulty that the building was saved, but its trustees be- . 
ing practical business men, had their property insured, thus meet- 
ing with no financial loss. The Lodge has been very prosperous 
since its organization, and to-day has a handsome cash surplus in the 
treasury. The Lodge has been honored by having its first Master 
Workman, W. F. Beck, elected to the second highest position in 
the Grand Lodge, that of Grand Foreman. The Lodge is composed 
mostly of business men, and comprises among its members many 
prominent citizens, viz. : the Sheriff of the Connty, the Mayor, City 
Clerk, and City Marshal. They meet regularly every Tuesday 
night, in their hall opposite the court house, and where visiting 
brethren are cordially invited. The present officers are as follows : 
P. M. W., William Rhode; M. W., W. H. Wolfe; F., F. Bohren ; 
O., J. H. Roberts; Guide, G. P. Kaley ; Recorder, F. H. Fisk ; 
Fin., O. C. Palmateer ; Receiver, J. H. Shepherd; I. W., G. Ege- 
ler 0) W.. A. Ensey. 

Olney Legion, No. 18, Select Inights.—This Legion was insti- 
tuted October 11th, 1882, by Deputy Grand Commander John L. 
Hundley, of Fairfield, Tl., with thirty-cight members. This is a 
higher grade of the order of Ancient Order of United Workmen, 
and is a semi-military organization, and is beneficiary in its objects. 
A person to become aSelect Knight must be a Master Workman 
in good standing. First Ofticers : H. Godeke, S. C. ; S. Fishback, 
V.C.; O. C. Palmateer, L. C. ; R. R. Byers, Recorder ; H. Mchmert, 
Treasurer; E. M. Spring, Recording Treasurer ; F. Bohren, Chap- 
Jain; W. L. McFarland, S. B.; J. C. Van Allmen, S. W.; W. P. 
Shepherd, J. W.; J. J. Coons, M.; John Schaar, Sr., G.; James 
Hollister, William Rhode and F. Schmadel, Trustees. Present 
officers: H. Godeke, S. C.; W. F. Beck, V. G.; O. C. Palmateer, 
L. C.; G. P. Kaley. Recorder ; G. Gaddis, Treasurer ; E. M. Spring, 
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Recording Treasurer; EF. Bohren, Chaplain; F. HW. Fisk, S. Br; 
J.C. Van Allmen, 5. W.; John Bohren, J. W.; Arch. Spring, Wig 
Jacob Schiet,G.; W. F. Beck, C. PF. Bleming and «@ ie Waley) 
Trustees. Meet first and third Thursday evenings of each month, 

Calhoun Lodge, No. 166, A.O. U. W., of Fairview, Madison 
Township, Richland Co., Ill., was instituted in April, 1880, by W. 
F. Beck, D.G. M. W., with some eighteen or more charter members, 
whose names, as well as those of the first officers, are to the writer 
unknown. At this date (Jannary, 1884), the Lodge has a mem-- 
bership of some fifty or sixty, and is ina flourishing condition, both 
financially and otherwise. The Lodge contemplates the erection of 
a new and elegant hall during the coming summer. 

The first or charter members were: Warren Frazee, J. E. Will- 
son, F. M. Heath, S. S. Camby, R. A. Hunt, Janes Dodds aie 
Pritchett, F. M. Kent, J. H. Deem, J. P. Soliss, J> Ke Wolberts, 
Cable Hauser, Levi Williamson, R. F. Crandell, M. Von Cong- 
don. Officers: M. Von Congdon, P. M. W.; J. P. Soliss, M. W. ; 
Levi Williamson, F.; Warren Frazee, O.; R. A. Hunt, Finaneier ; 
J. E. Willson, Receiver ; S. S. Canby, Guide ; James Dodds, G.W.; 
F. M. Heath, O. W.; J. H. Deem, R. F-Crandell and D.W. Pritchett, 
Trustees. Opened with tifteen members; now have forty-eight; 
have lost two by death. Our first assessment was $15. The first Finan- 
cier’s Report was $6.50, and the Receiver’s Report $7.50. We now 
have over $200 in notes, in the hands of the Trustees, and the last re- 
port of the Receiver was $77.50. The Financier’s Report of No- 
vembef 24, was $63.75. 
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THE WAR RECORD. 


a a period of the war of the Rebellion is a memorable one in 

every community of the whole country. It marks an epoch in 
our local as well as national history, and the traces of its influence are 
found in a thousand forms. This sudden termination of the political 
agitation which had preceded, brought men face to face with an 
emergency that they were hardly prepared to meet. Most of the 
people of Richland were equal to the occasion; some wavered for a 
time, and some became embittered. The changes in political senti- 
ment was, in many cases, radical and inexplicable. Some earnest, 
old time Whigs became bitter opponents to the prosecution of the 
war, and many determined Democrats who opposed the Republican 
programe up to the first fields of the war, became ardent support- 
ers of the administration. There was a good deal of intemperate 
partisan spirit manifested by both parties in Richland County during 
this period, and some rather serious clashing occurred. Enlistments 
early began to take place here, and a large number of volunteers 
from this county was found in the Eighth Infantry Regiment. While 
the preponderance of sentiment was largely in favor of sustaining 
the government, there was not that overwhelming power which led 
the Unionists to calmly listen to the vaporings of the opposition. 
Occasionally a man whose diseretion was overruled by the effect of 
liquor would disturb the equilibrium of the community by shouting 
for Jeff. Davis or the Southern Confederacy, and the result was, too 
often, a disgraceful brawl. A United States Marshal and a few 
troops were stationed at Olney some part of the time, and some col- 
lisions occurred that were unfortunate. On one oceasion the Democratic 
paper was attacked and destroyed by a‘nob of the soldiery. While 
such acts were clearly indefensible, the sentiment of the community 
palliated the offense on the ground that sufficient cause had been 
given to enrage the soldiers, and there was no redress known to the 
machinery of the law. It would have been desirable to prevent the 
outrage, but to attempt to punish the oflenders would have involved 
evils which were worse than the complaint. Deserters found in this 
section of the State sympathy and refuge, and were the occasion of 
much of the disturbance. On one occasion the Marshal had several 
men under arrest, and the Sheriff of Jasper County with a large 
posse of men from that and Crawford County came to Olney for the 
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avowed purpose of securing their release. Reports of this raid came 
to town. The court house was garrisoned by a number of armed 
citizens and preparations made to inaugurate war right here if the 
proposed attack was made. Some 300 or 400 men did approach the 
town, but a good many had by that time had opportunity to consider 
the nature of the expedition. They argued very pertinently that if 
they killed any one it was murder, but if any one of them were killed 
it would be justifiable homicide, and thus arriving at the conclusion 
they had nothing to gain but everything to lose, their ardor cooled 
and the larger proportion of the mob neyer entered the city. A 
very considerable number, however, did march into the town, but 
they met with such a determined set of men that their expedition 
proved similar to that kind of the nursery rhyme, who “marched up 
a hill with twice five thousand men, and then marehed them back 
again.” It is said that a body of men laid in ambush in the ceme- 
tery to waylay the invaders when they returned, but that they 
escaped by unwittingly taking another route. Whatever the truth 
may be, there was no blood shed on this occasion, and there was no 
possible chance of the mob effecting ‘anything “they sought. It was 
a miserable fiasco and only serves to show how the excitement of the 
time obscured the judgment of the people. An incident is related 
which, laughable as it is, in the light of the issue, might have been 
a very serious matter. It is said that some of the boys got the idea 
that in case of war, in the event of killing a man, the marksman 
obtained the horse of his victim, and it is fuyther stated that boys 
were found in possession of loaded pistols, “marking their man,” 
and only waiting for the firing to begin to secure their share of the 
trophies. | Under such circumstances it is marvelous that a serious 
affray was not precipitated, and may be explained probably on the 
theory of an “armed reconnoissance.” There were frequent rumors 
of other raids, but it proved in each case to be “sound and fury, 
meaning nothing.” 

Two companies of troops were raised early in 1861, by Cap- 
tains Livingston and Byers, and in May, the Board of Supervisors 
appropriated money to uniform them, but this action was subse- 
quently found to be illegal and it was rescinded. The Board subse- 
quently appointed the Supervisor of each township a committee to 
supply the wants of needy families of volunteers, and in 1863 a levy 
of a half-mill was made for this purpose. There scems to have been 
no disposition to withhold any aid that could be properly given, 
and they thus expended some $2,500. One or two attempts were 
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made to provide bounties for volunteers, but the majority of the 
Board opposed the expense. On January 31, 1865, under the threat- 
ened dratt, the Board was moved to offer a bounty, and recorded 
their action as follows: “ Whereas, the Board of Supervisors of 
Richland County, from motives of patriotism, and desire of furnish- 
ing men to fill the quotas demanded by the government, it is there- 
fore ordered by the Board of Supervisors of Richland County that 
a bounty of $100 be paid to each of eighty-six volunteers on their 
being mustered into the service and credited to Richland County.” 
Provision was mide for securing the money for this outlay, and it 
was subsequently provided that such as had put substitutes in the 
army, had served, or families who had lost « member in the service, 
should be relieved of the tax imposed to pay this bounty. Only 
some twenty-seven men were paid this bounty at first, but claims 
were subsequently made and allowed which made the aggregate 
expense of the county for bounties reach the sum of $3,400. The 
total expenditure from the county treasury in relation to its volun- 
teers reaches only $5,900. The Adjutant-General’s report gives the 
summary report of the quotas and credits of Richland County as 
follows: Population in 1860, 9,709. First and second-class enroll- 
ment in 1863, 1,492; in 1864, 1,483; revised enrollment, January, 
1865, 1,403. Quotas, 1861, 272; 1862, 186; under the call of Febru- 
ary 1, and March 14, 1864, 336; under the call of July 18, 1864, 231. 
The total quotas up to this time was 1,025, and the total credits, 
1,523, making an excess of 498.to the credit of the county. On 
December 31, 1865, the net quota of the county was 495, just equal 
to the excess to its credit; it had an additional credit, however, of 
o4, making a total credit of 1,577, an excess of 54 above the 
total quota for the war. It would be impossible to trace the citi- 
zens of Richland County in the army if attempted; a considerable 
number found their way in Missouri regiments, and in numbers of 
from two to twenty in a number of [linois regiments. A few names 
are foundon the rolls of Company D, Eighteenth Illinois Infantry ; of 
Company IF, Forty-Sixth IMlinois Infantry; companies H and K, For- 
ty-Highth Illinois Infantry; Company D, Forty-Ninth Illinois 
Infantry, and Company I, Sixty-Sixth Hlinois Intantry. 

Lighth linois Infantry.—In Company D, of this regiment, 
Richland County was represented by nearly a full company. It 
was not the first raised here but it got into the field first, and was 
mustered in the second regiment that [linois sent out. The 
company first enlisted for the three months’ service, but subse- 
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Colonel Moro resigned, and Lieutenant-Colonel McCown took com- 
mand of the regiment. 

On November 10, the regiment moved with the army to La- 
grange, and on the 28th ee with the advance against Pember- 
ton, compelling his retreat to Grenada, Miss., when the force returned 
to Lagrange. Here the regiment remained until the latter part of 
January, when it was assigned to the provisional Division of General 
Veach, but did not move until May, 1863. The Sixty-Third then 
proceeded to Vicksburg, and went on picket at Young’s Point until 
May 21, when it crossed the river at Warrenton, and ‘completed the 
investment of the city on the extreme left. Three days later the 
regiment was ordered to report to Gen. Logan, on the right cen- 
ter, and on the same night was relieved by the Forty-Sixth Illinois, 
which lost five companies captured that night. On the following 
day the regiment reported to Logan and was assigned to duty. In 
June the resiment wis assigned to Mower’s Brigade, Seventeenth 
Army Che and moved to Milliken’ s Bend, to ‘protect the place. 
On June 16th, the Sixty-Third took part in the fight at and 
destruction of Richmond, La., and returned to Young’s Point, where 
it remained until after the surrender and then went on post duty at 
Vicksburg, July 5, 1863. In the same month it was assigned to the 
First Brigade, Seventh Division, Seventeenth Army Corps, Col. 
J. J. Alexander, of the Fitty-Ninth Indiana, commanding the bri- 
gade, Gen. John E. Smith commanding the division. 

September 12, the regiment moved to Helena, Ark., from thence 
in the latter part of the month to Memphis, and in the following 
month toward Chattanooga. On the 7th of October, the division. 
was assigned as Third Division of the Filteenth Army Corps. The 
regiment reached Chattanooga via Bridgeport, Ala., on the 20th, 
and participated in the battle of Mission Ridge on the 23d and 24th 
of November, 1863. On the defeat of the enemy the Sixty-Third 
took part in the pursuit as far as Ringgold, Ga., when it returned to 
Bridgeport, Ala. and subsequently moved to Huntsville to go into 
winter quarters, arriving there December 26, 1863. On January 1, 
1864, 272 men re-enlisted as veterans, and on April 3, were ordered 
home on furlough, arriving at Centralia on the 10th of the month. 
May 13, the furlough having expired, the regiment left Centralia 
and reported at Huntsville, Ala., on the 21st of the month. Two. 
days later the regiment moved to Triana, on the ‘Tennessee River, 
and on the 15th of the following month returned to the army, and 
moved thence to Kingston via Chattanooga, where it was assigned. 
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to railroad guard duty till November 11, when the command was 
ordered to join General Sherman. From this time on it participated 
in the march to the sea, leaving Atlanta, on the 15th of November 
and arriving at the defenses of Savannah, December 10; participated 
in the attack on the Ogeechee Canal, and on the 12th moved to 
Miller’s Station, on the Gulf Railroad, where it kept up a strong 
picket line on the approaches until December 21, when the city sur- 
rendered. The Sixty-Third was then assigned to guard duty at Forts 
Wimberly, Beaulicu, Bonaventure and Rose Dew. 

January 19, 1865, the regiment started under orders through the 
Carolinas. At Sisters Ferry, the high water forced the brigade to 
return to Savannah, from whence it proceeded by water to Beaufort, 
and from thence rejoined its corps at Pocotaligo, S. C., January 30, 
1865. From this point forward the Sixty-Third took partin the Car- 
olina campaign, losing one officer and twenty-five men by the explo- 
sion of the arsenal at Columbia, 8. C. The regiment shared in the 
battles and skirmishes of this campaign, losing five men at Lynch’s 
Creek, and Licut.-Col. Isaminger, commanding Division Pioneer 
Corps, who was captured not over 300 yards from the head of the 
column. On March 21, the regiment took part in the battle of Ben- 
tonville, and on the 24th entered Goldsboro. Here the regiment 
remained until April 10, and while here was complimented by the 
Inspector General of the Army of the Tennessee, for the appear- 
ance of the camp and the soldierly bearing of the men. The non- 
veterans were mustered out on the 9th, and on the following day 
the regiment moved to Rileigh, and on the 25th, the Third Division, 
Fifteenth Army Corps, being discontinued, the Sixty-Third was 
transferred to the Second Brigade, Fourth Division, Fifteenth Army 
Corps. In the latter part of April, the regiment moved to Rich- 
mond, and from thence to Alexandria, taking part in the grand review 
at Washington, on May 24, and going into camp three miles north 
of the city. In June, the regiment moved véa Baltimore & Ohio 
Ruilroad to Parkersburg on the Ohio River, and thence to Louisville, 
Ky., where it encamped on the Woodlawn Race Course. July 18, 
1865, it was mustered out of service, and left for Camp Butler, Ilh- 
nois, where the regiment arrived July 16, 1865. A summary of the 
regimental statistics is as follows: Original aggregate, 888 men. 
Present when re-cnlisted, 322 meu. Two companies were not cligi- 
ble as veterans, but of the eight remaining companies, 272 re-en- 
listed. Arrived at Camp Butler with 272 men. Distance traveled 
by rail 2,208 miles; by water, 1,995 miles; by marching, 2,250 
miles—a total of 6,453 miles. 
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Ninety-Eighth inois Infantry.—This regiment was organized 
of men drawn from the counties of Jasper, Crawford. Richland, Clay, 
Effingham and Marion. Of the regimental officers, Richland County 
contributed the first Lieutenant- G@olonel Edward Kitchel, who subse- 
quently was promoted to Colonel and_ Brevet- Brigadier-General ; 
D. D. Marquis, originally Captain and promoted to Mi yor and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel: F. D. Preston, Quartermaster. Companies B and 
G were principally drawn from this county, and a considerable num- 
ber in H. The officers of Company B, were: Captains, D. D. Marquis, 
W. E. Hotfman; First Lientenants. W. E. Hoffman, W. C. Rickard, 
Austin Jenkins; Second Lieutenants, W. C. Rickard, T. W. Scott, 
Anstin Jenkins, Milton Chaplin. The officers of Company G, were 
from other counties, save the original ones. These were: Frederick 
A. Johns, Captain: L. D. Laws, First Lieutenant: William Jobes, 
Second Lieutenant. Of Company H, Richland furnished the Captam, 
Thomas Johnson, and Ephraim Martin, First Lieutenant. T.W. Scott 
of Company B, was subsequently Captain of Company K, of the same 
regiment. The Ninety-Eighth Infantry, Illinois Volunteers, was 
organized at Centralia, TMdmiois. September, 1862, hy Colonel ml. 
Wunlchonect! and mustered into the United States service on the 3d 
of the same month. On the 8th instant, the regiment procecded 
under orders to Louisville, Ky. At Bridgeport, Ill., while en route, 
the train was thrown from the track by a misplaced switch, and 
Capt. O. L. Kelley and seven men killed, and seventy-five w ounded. 
On the 9th the regiment moved to Jeffersonville and went into quar- 
ters at Camp Joe Holt. On the 19th it moved to Shepherdsville: on 
the 30th to Elizabethtown, and from thence to Frankfort, where it 
arrived on the 9th of October. On the 11th, it moved in quest ofan 
enemy to Versailles, from which the rebels retreated. leaving some 
200 sick in the hospital. The regiment at this time was in the For- 
tieth Brigade, which was made up of the Seventy-Second and Sev- 
enty- Fifth Indiana Infantry, Ninety-Eighth Hlinois Infantry and 
Thirteenth Indiana Battery, Col. A. O. Miller, of the Seventy-Sec- 
ond Indiana, commanding. This brig nde was assigned to the Twelfth 
Division of the Army of the Ohio. 

Returning to Frankfort after the expedition to Versailles, the 

regiment with its brigade m: arched ova Bardstown. Muntordville 
and Glasgow to Bowling Green, where it arrived on the 3d of No- 
vember. On the 10th ab brigade and division moy edtoScottsville, 
thence to Gallatin on the 25th, to Castillian Springs on the 28th, 
and to Bledsoe Creek on the 14th of December. Here Gen. Rey- 
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nolds took command of the division. The Seventeenth Indiana fn- 
fantry was also assigned to the brigade, Col. Wilder of that regi- 
ment assuming the brigade command, and on the 26th of Decem- 
ber the march was begun northward in pursuit of Morgan, reaching 
Glasgow on the 31st. From this point, on January 2, 1863, the bri- 
gale proceeded to Cave City, and from thence to Nashville and Mur- 
freesboro. Here the regiment was assigned to the First Brigade, 
Fitth Division of the Fourteenth Army Corps, the brigade being 
composed of the Seventeenth and Seventy-second Indiana, One 
Hundred and Twenty-Third and Ninety-Fighth Hlinois Infantry. In 
the latter part of January, the brigade made an expedition to Bra- 
dyville and returned to do guard duty for forage trains and scouting. 
Early in March the Ninety-Kighth was ordered to be mounted, and 
350 men were provided with horses by the b5th. Soon afterward 
the whole brigade was mounted, and on the Ist of April moved out 
onan cight days’ scout, going to Roan, Lebanon and Snow's Tiill 
and return. On the 13th, the brigade moved to Lavergne and Frank- 
lin, returning to Murfreesboro. On the 20th, the brigade again 
moved out to McMinnville, and destroyed a cotton factory and capt- 
ured a railroad train; on the 22d and 23d, moved by way of Lih- 
erty to Alexandria and joined Gen. Reynolds’ command; on the 27th 
raided to Lebanon, capturing a large number of horses and mules, 
and on the 29th, returned to Murfreesboro. May 6, the One Iundred 
and Twenty-Third [linois was assigned to the brigade and mounte |in- 
stead of the Seventy-Fifth Indiana, and in the latter part of the month, 
the brigade made a reconnoissance to the front, driving in the enemy's 
pickets with some loss. On the 3lst the Ninety-Eighth was armed 
with the Spencer repeating rifle, which proved an ctfective arm. In 
June the command moved out on the Liberty road, and attacked the 
First Kentucky and Eleventh Texas Cavalry, capturing twenty pris- 
oners and tive wagons. June 16, it movel to Dark Bend, on the Ten- 
nessee River. and on the 10th attacked the enemy at Liberty, driv- 
ing their rear guard of 150 men to Snow’s [Til]. 

On the 24th of June, the Army of the Cumberland moved ont 
on the Chickamauga campaign, the Ninety-Eighth occupying a 
position on the right think. At Hoover's Gap the regiment came in 
contact with the enemy, repulsing them, and sutfering a loss of one 
man killed and five wounded. The brigade then moved on the flank 
of the Fourth Division, cutting the railroad at Decherd, driving the 
enemy from the stockades, and returning to the army at Manchester 
on the Ist of July. From this time to the 16th of August the regi- 
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ment was in the vicinity of Wartrace and Decherd foraging for 
horses and inules, capturing about 1,000 head. The brigade was 
about this time further augmented by the addition of the Ninety- 
Second Ihinois, and moved with the general advance of the army in 
August, over the Cumberland Mountains and Waldron’s Ridge to 
Poe’s Tavern, and September 9, forded the Tennessee and moved in 
advance of Chittenden’s Corps, toward Ringgold. On the 11th, it 
moved to Tunnel Ifill, skirmishing with Forrest; 12th, moved to 
Gordon's Mills; 13th, laid in line of battle, skirmishing with the 
enemy, and on the 14th, moved to Stephenson’s Gap. On the 17th, 
moved to Alexander's bridge, and on the 18th the battle of Chicka- 
mauga begun. The Ninety-EKighth did good service in this action 
and lost five killed and thirty-six wounded, Col. Funkhouser being 
wounded. During the remainder of the month the regiment marched 
to Stevenson, guarding prisoners, and returned. On the Ist of 
Ostobar, this brigade, with the First and Twenty-Fitth brigades ot 
cavalry under Gen. Crook, started in pursmt of Wheeler. On the 
2d, the command, crossing Waldon’s bridge, moved through Sequat- 
chie Valley to the summit of the Cumberland Mountains, and on the 
3d, the Ninety-Eighth Hlinois and Seventeenth Indiana came upon a 
brigade of the enemy, left as a rear guard, and attacked it, defeating 
the enemy and inflicting a loss of fiiteen or twenty men. Pushing 
forward, the expedition drove the enemy from McMinnville, on the 
Ath, and on the 7th came up with the enemy near Shelbyville, 
charged him and captured fifty prisoners, losing only two wounded 
in the engagement. The Ninety-Eighth was engaged in the suc- 
ceeding fight at Farmington, and was engaged in the pursuit of 
Wheeler until the 19th instant, when he crossed the Tennessee and 
escaped. The brigade then went into camp at Maysville until the 
21st of November, when it proceeded to Chattanooga and was num- 
bered Third Brigade, in the Second Division of Cavalry, Gen. 
Crook commanding; the Ninety-lighth regnnent had 200 effective 
men, mounted. 

The Second Division proceeded at once across the Chickamauga 
on pontoons, 2nd marehed up the Tennessee River to Bly’s Ferry, 
and thence to Tine’s Station, enutting the railroad and telegraph lines 
in sight of Brage’s camp fires. On November 24, the command eapt- 
ured a wagon train of sixty wagons and moved into Cleveland. 
On the 26th, the Ninety-EKighth had a slight skirmish with the 
enemy, losing two men wounded. On the 28th of November, 1863, 
the regiment numbered 150 men, mounted, the dismounted portion 
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returning to Huntsville under command of Major Marquis. On 
December 1, the regiment was in the advance of Sherman’s army, 
came in contact with the enemy and drove him as far as Loudon. 
Thence the line of march led across the Little Tennessee, to Knox- 
ville; thence to Maysville and Murphy, and going into camp on the 
15th. at Calhoun, on the Hiawassee River, the regiment numbering 
at this time only 111 menand officers. On the 28th of December, the 
regiment was engaged in a skirmish with Wheeler's cavalry, driving 
them some distance, and capturing the Inspector General of Kel- 
ley’s rebel division. 

The regiment recuperated in camp during the winter, and in 
the early part of February was reinforced by the balance of the reg- 
iment with Col. Funkhouser. In the meantime, also, the brigade 
had been assigned to the Secoud Division of Cavalry. On the 23d 
and 24th of February the command was engaged at Buzzard’s Roost, 
losing twelve men wounded, and on Maced i moved to Clavel 
Subsequently the regiment moved to Ringgold, and went on picket 
duty, extending the line toward Nickajack. About the middle of 
April the regiment moved, under orders, to Columbia, marching va 
Bridgeport, Battle Creek, Decherd and Shelbyville. In the latter 
part of the month, the Ninety- -Kighth, 400 strong, moved to the 
front, arriving at Lafayette, Ga. on the 9th of May. On the 11th, 
the regiment marched to Villanon; on the Ith, toward Rome; 16th, 
to Lay’s Ferry; 19th, marched through Kingston; 23d, crossed the 
Etowah and moved toward Van Wert, and on the 24th, through Van 
Wert to within two miles of Dallas, where the enemy was Te and 
driven into Dallas. Tfere, after a day’s skirmishing, the command 
moved toward Powder Springs. On the 28th, the regiment occupied 
a position on McPherson’s right, where it dismounted and repulsed 
a charge of the enemy; on the 29th, it moved to Burnt Hickory. 
June 9, it made a reconnoissance beyond Big Shanty; dismounted 
and drove the enemy five miles, and on the “19th and 20th, moved 
out to Noonday Creek, where it had a brisk skirmish with the 
enemy. On July 3, it marched through Marietta, skirmishing heavily 
on the following day, and on the 5th, moved toward Roswell factory 
and became engaged with a light force of the enemy, finally taking 
possession on the 9th instant. Passing the Chattahoochie to Cross 
Keyson, the 17th, the command struck the Atlanta & Augusta Rail- 
road, sixteen miles east of Atlanta, destroying several miles of track, 
and on the 19th returned to MeAflee’s bridge; moved to Deeatur, 
on the 21st, and thence to Oxford and Covington, capturing a rail- 
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road train and sixteen prisoners, burning the railroad bridge and 
returning on the 24th to Decatur. The command immediately 
moved in support of Stoneman, in the movement on Atlanta and 
Mobile Railroad, the division at one time being entirely surrounded by 
the enemy, but cutting its way out, it returned to the rear of Atlanta. 
On the Ist of August, 1864, the division was ordered to oceupy the 
works vacated by the Twenty-Third Corps, which it held until the 
15th, when it moved out, and on the 20th, joined Kilpatrick on the 
reconnoissance to Decatur. The regiment participated in Sherman’s 
flank movements to Rough and Ready, and went on picket at Jones- 
boro, from the 4th to the Sth of September. From this point the 
Ninety-Eighth moved to Decatur, thenee to Blake’s Mills, and on 
the 19th, went on a scout towards Lawrenceville; on the 21st, moved 
to the support of Kilpatrick vz Atlanta, Dry Pond and Sand Town; 
crossed the Chattahoochie, on the 24th, and reconnoitered toward 
Campbelltown, and thence moved to Lost Monntain and Ackworth. 

On Hood's departure for the North, the division was detached 
to watch his movements, and on October 4, camped near IKkenesaw 
moving thence to Rome, Adairsville, Snake Creek Gap, Chattooga- 
ville, Gaylesville, and on the 21st attacked and routed Wheeler, at 
Rudd's Farm, near Little River. On November 1, the Nincty-Eighth 
turned over its horses and equipments to Kilpatrick, and on the fol- 
lowing day moyed to Calhoun. Thence the regiment proceeded to 
Nashville and Louisville, where it laid in camp until December 26, 
waiting for horses and equipments. ‘The regiment ‘was then ordered 
to Bardstown, to intercept the enemy under Gen. Lyon, und on the 
31st, moved to Elizabethtown. On the 12th of January, 1865, the 
command passed through Nashville, Tenn., and marched via Colum- 
bia and Mount Pleasant to Gravelly Springs, Ala., remaining in 
camp at that place until March 13. The regiment moved thence to 
Waterloo and Chickasaw Landing. On the 22d of March, it com- 
menced the spring campaign, with the First, Second and Fourth Cav- 
alry Divisions, 12,000 strong, Gener) Wilson in command. On 
the 31st; Montrevalle was reached, Roddy’s rebel command being 
driven out by Gen. Upton. On April 1, the enemy made a stand at 
Ebenezer Church, but were driven by four companies of the Seven- 
teenth Indiana. On April 2, the regiment participated in the capture 
of Selma. In this engagement the Fourth Division having failed in 
their assault, 1,600 men of the Second Division made the attack, 
and carried the works. The loss of the Ninety-Kighth, in this acetion,. 
was nine killed and two mortally wounded, six ofticers wounded and 
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twenty-one men. The number of the regiment engaged was only 
172. On the 9th, the division crossed the Alabama River, and on 
the 15th, entered Montgomery. Thence the line of march led through 
Columbus to Macon, which was entered without opposition, The 
Ninety-Kighth was detailed for provost duty, and served in the 
capacity of provost guard until May 23, when it. started for Chatta- 
nooga and thence to Nashville, where it went into camp near Edge- 
field. Here it was joined hy Maj. Marquis, with the balance of the 
regiment which had been detached. On the 27th of June, 1865, the 
regiment was mustered out, the recruits being transferred to the 
Sixty-First Minois Infantry. The Ninety-Eighth reached Spring- 
field, Ill., on the 30th of June, and was finally discharged July 
7, 1865. 

One Hundred and Thirty-Sixth Minots Infantry.—This regiment 
was organized in 1864, in response to the urgent demand for troops for 
special duty, through the especial influence of Col. Johns. Of this 
regiment companies C and G were largely formed in Richland 
County, though there was perhaps not more than one full company 
inall. The officers of Company C were: Joseph Berry, Captain; E. 
C. Compton, First Lieutenant; C. I. Robinson, Second Lieutenant. 
Of Company G the officers were: James St. Clini; Cappieun elt. 
‘Carsin, First Lieutenant; Peter Brillhart, Second Lieutenant. The 
regiment was organized at Centralia and mustered into the United 
State’s service for 100 days, on June 1, 1864. The regiment was 
ordered to Columbus, Kv., where it did post duty for some time, 
varying the monotony of garrison experience by an expedition to 
Maysville, where it had a hight skirmish with Price’s force. The 
One Hundred and Thirty-Sixth was subsequently ordered to Chi- 
eago and from thence to Saint Louis, where the regiment found 
comfortable quarters in Benton Barracks, for two or three weeks. 
The regiment was then ordered to Alton and thence to Springfield, 
Ill., where it was mustered out, October 2? MSb4. 

One Lundved and Fifty-Fifth Iinois Infantry.—Company E, 
of this regiment, was drawn from Richland County and wis officered 
by Captain, I. O. Leger: First Lieutenants, Kphraim Beasley, until 
May 31, 1865, and Samuel Mitchell; Second Licutenant, Samuel 
Mitchell, until June 14, 1865, and the vacancy thus made was not 
filled. The One Hundred and Mifty-Fifth Infantry was organized at 
Camp Butler, by Col. G. v. Smith, and mustered into the service 
February 28, 1865, for one year. OW Mach 25, the regiment, 904 
strong, moved eva Louisville and Nashville, to Tullahoma, Tenn.. and 
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reporting to Gen. Milroy was assigned to the command of Gen. 
Dudley. On June 17, the regiment was divided into detaeh- 
ments of twenty or thirty men each, and assigned to guard duty, on 
the Nashville & Chattanooga Railroad, oceupying the block houses 
from Nashville to Duck River, a distance of fifty miles. On September 
4, the regiment was mustered out of service, and moved to Camp 
Butler, Tl., where it received final payment and discharge. 

Steth Minois Cavalvy.—This regiment drew its material from 
a wide area of territory in the State, Company E being ehietly 
derived from Richland County. John Lynch, the Colonel of the 
regiment when mustered out, having gone out as Kirst Lieutenant 
of Company EK, rose through the ranks of Captain, Major and Lien- 
tenant Colonel to that position. The officers of the company were : 
Captains, Isaac Gibson, John Lynch, Edward Ball, A. W. Stewart; 
First Lieutenants, John Lyneh, Edward Ball, H. W. Stewart, 
Joseph Frazier; Second Lieutenants, E. G. Tarpley, H. W. Stewart, 
Sylvanus Gard, T. M. Shields. This regiment was organized at 
Camp Butler, Ill, November 19, 1861, and six days later moved to 
Shawneetown, where it encamped until the following February. It 
then proceeded to Pudueah, Ky., and from thence to Columbus, where 
the regiment was divided, five companies going to Trenton, Tenn., five 
going to Memphis and two remaining at Paducah and Bird's Point. 
During the spring aid summer of 1862, the several detachments 
operated against the guerillas and were in several minor engage- 
ments, the more important of which were at Dyersburg, Tenn., and 
Olive Branch and Coldwater, Miss.. in all of which the detach- 
ments of the regiment were suecessful, suffering an aggregate loss of 
two killed, six wounded and one taken prisoner. Early in the fall 
of 1862, the detachments were again united at Memphis, and on 
November 26, 1862, the regiment formed the advanee of Gen. Sher- 
man’s Army Corps, in its movement toward Grenada, Miss. In the 
latter part of December, it was engaged, with others, in the pursuit 
of Gen. Van Dorn, after his raid upon Holly Springs, engaging 
him for seven consecutive days. In January, 1863, the regiment 
returned to Lagrange, Tenn., where it went into winter quarters, 
and operated against the numerous bands of partisan rangers. 
While thus engaged, the regiment, on one occasion, surprised and 
routed Richardson's command, new Covington, Tenn., capturing 
their entire camp equipage, ammunition, books, papers, ete. Again, 
on the 29th of Mareh, a detachment of the regiment was attacked. 
at midnight, by a superior force, and although, ina manner, surprised 
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by a murderous volley poured into them while still sleeping, the 
command repulsed the enemy with effect. For the gallantry dis- 
played a special order was issued by Gen. Simith, complimenting 
the officers and men. In this engagement Lieut. Wilson and eight 
men were killed, and Lieutenants Baker and Anderson with twenty- 
nine men were wounded. 

In April, 1863, the Sixth Cavalry was engaged in Grierson’s 
funous expedition through Mississippi and Louisiana. In this expe- 
dition the regiment traveled about 800 miles, was engaged a num- 
ber of times with the enemy, destroyed a vast amount of property 
and arrived safely at Baton Rouge, La., May 2, 1863, after a continu- 
ous march of seventeen days. In Jame and July, 1868, the regiment 
operated under Gen. Banks, in the siege of Port Hudson. On Jime 
2, the Sixth Cavalry formed a part of Col. Grierson’s expedition to 
Clinton, La., and on the following day had a heavy engagement 
with the enemy, returning to or near Port Hudson, La., Jue 4, with 
a loss of two killed, four wounded and three taken prisoners. Port 
Hudson having capitulated, July 8, 1863, the regiment embarked, on 
the 19th, for Memphis, where it arrived in the latter part of the 
month. In August, the regiment marched to Germantown, Tenn., 
where it encamped until November 28, 1863, when it participated mm 
Col. Hatch’s expedition to Covington, Tenn.; then to Lagrange, 
there encountering Gen. Forrest’s forces. A sharp engagement 
ensued, but discovering the enemy was flanking around in the divec- 
tion of Moscow, the expedition was ordered to Moscow, where it had 
a heavy engagement, the Sixth Cavalry sustaining a loss of five 
killed, six wounded and twenty taken prisoners and two missing. 
The enemy was finally routed and driven fifteen miles, the regiment 
returning to Germantown, Tenn., to its old camps, where it contin- 
ued operating against Generals Forrest and Chalmer’s forces, until 
February 17, 1864, when it formeda part of Gen. William S. Sinith’s 
expedition to West Point, Miss. At this poiut the regiment took 
part in a three days’ engagement with Gen. Forrest's command and 
returned to Germantown, where if remained in camp until March 
30, 1864, when the regiment re-enlisted as veterans and was ordered 
home to [linois on furlough. 

May 11, 1864, the furlough having expired, the regiment rendez- 
voused at Mattoon, UL, and moved thence to Memphis, Tenn., where 
it encamped until July. Seven companies were ordered at this time 
‘to Collierville, Tenn., to guard the railroad until Gen. A. J. Smith’s 
expedition could move on and capture Guntown, Miss. This detach- 
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ment subsequently rejoined the regiment at Memphis, having suf- 
fered, while on special duty, the loss of Lieut. Ff. Ball, killed, and two 
men captured while on patrol duty at Collierville. 

In August, 186-4, all the effective part of the regiment joined in 
Gen. A. J. Smith's expedition to Oxford, Miss., engaging the enemy 
under Gen. Forrest at Hurricane Creek, Miss., and suflering a loss of 
three men killed, and six men wounded. The detachment that was 
left at the camp, at Memphis, participated in the fight with Forrest 
when he made a raid on that place. Col. Wf. H. Starr was mortally 
wounded and one man shg¢htly wounded, and Lieut. Miller and one 
man captured in this engagement. The regiment then returned to 
White Station, Tenn., where it encamped until the 1st of October, 
1864, when it composed a part of Gen. Hateh’s expedition to march 
through West Tennessee to Clifton on the Tennessee River. There 
it joined Gen. Washburn’s expedition of infantry. The infantry dis- 
embarked and moved in the direction of Lawrenceburg, Tenn. Gen. 
Hateh’s division of cavalry composed the advanced guard. After 
two days’ march the infantry returned to Clifton, and the cavalry 
moved on to Lawrenceburg, thence to Savannah, Tenn., and returned 
to Clifton, where it remained for a few days. The infantry embarked 
on steamers and returaed to Memphis. Gen. Hatch’s division of eav- 
alry moved rapidly to Pulaski, Tenn., where it encamped for a few 
days. On its arrival, the Sixth Illinois Cavalry was ordered back 
on a two days’ scout, on the Clifton road, and returned to the com- 
mand at Pulaski. It then marched with the division down on Shoal 
River, near Florence, Ala., where it skirmished daily with Gen. 
Hood's forces, while they were crossing the Tennessee River. The 
division fell back im advance of Hood, to Lawrenceburg, where it 
had a five hours’ engagement with the enemy, and then fell back to 
Columbia. After crossing the Duck River the command halted for 
a few days, when the Sixth Cavalry was ordered to move rapidly to 
Shelbyville, Tenn., then cross Duck River and move twenty miles 
down the river and cross at Pike Ford, and return to the command 
at Columbia. After two days’ march the regiment arrived at Shel- 
byville, and on the third day reached Pike Ford. On arriving there 
it was ascertained that Gen. Forrest’s entire command had crossed 
the river, six miles below, the day before. By this time the rebel 
scouts were discovered in every direction. The regiment being then 
almost in the rear of the entire rebel forces, the only chance to 
escape capture or annihilation was to swim the river and cut its way 
through, which was done with entire success. After erossing the 
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river, the march was resumed, coustantly skirmishing with the rebel 
patrol and flankers. After marching eighteen miles, the regiment 
encamped, so near the enemy that their fires could be seen, and 
they could be heard chopping wood. Next morning the regiment 
resumed its march at 1 o'clock, and rejoined the command at Frank- 
lin, Tenn., at 10 o'clock in the forenoon. Its Joss on the expedition 
was cight men missing. The battle of Franklin began at 1 o'clock 
the same day, in which the regiment took an active part. After the 
battle was over it marched to Nashville, Tenn., with the command, 
where it arrived about the last of November, 1864. 

On December 5, 1864, the regiment was ordered on an expedi- 
tion to Glasgow, Ky., and on the 15th returned to Nashville. On 
the following day the Sixth Cavalry was a part of the force that 
charged and captured the first two redoubts, and nine pieces of artil- 
lery, and a number of prisoners. This closed the first day’s fight. 
On the second day, the cavalry was remounted, and moved on the 
right flank, but finding the country too rough, was compelled to 
dismount and fight on foot: and while the infantry engaged the 
enemy on the left and center, the cavalry engaged it on the right. 
Jn the afternoon. the ecnemy’s lines were broken, and a general stam- 
pede ensued. The cavalry was again remounted, and ordered to pur- 
sue the enemy. The cavalry had another engagement about dark, 
which terminated in the complete route of the enemy, who was pur- 
sued to Florence, Ala., where the chase was abandoned. From this 
point the command proceeded to Gravelly Springs, where it 
encamped until February, 1865. The regiment then moved to 
Eastport, Miss., where it remained until July 3, 1865, when it was 
ordered back to Nashville, Tenn., thence to Decatur. From the lat- 
ter point it marched with Gen. Hateli’s expedition to Montgomery> 
Ala., where it arrived July 25, 1865, and remained until the last of 
August, when it moved to Demopolis, Ala., remaining there six days. 
The regiment was then divided, six companies to remain and six to 
march to Montgomery ; remained at these stations until the last of 
September, 1865, when the six companies at Montgomery were 
divided into detachments. Two companies marched to Opelika, 
Ala., one company to Tuskegee, and the other three remained at 
Montgomery. November 1, 1865, the regiment was ordered to pro- 
ceed to Selma, Ala., to be mustered out of service, which oeeurred 
November 5, 1865. It was at once ordered to Springtield. IL, for 
final payment and discharge, which occurred on the 20th of the 
month. 
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The regiments recited above do not include all that drew vol- 
unteers from Richland County. A considerable: number of men 
went out in other companies whose principal strength was recruited 
in the neighboring counties. Of these, the principal ones are: Com- 
pany B, of the Twenty-First Infantry; Company II, of the Sixtieth; 
Company H, of the One Hundred and Thirtieth; Company E, of the 
One Hundred and Fifty-Fourth, and Company F, of the Fifth 
Cavalry. In the Zwenty-First Minos Infuntry, Richland County 
contributed a large number to Company Bb. Jasper County 
may justly claim the organization, as it gave the officers, and in 
Part IIL of this volume will be found a complete roll, and an 
extended account of its activities during its time of enlistment. It 
will not be out of place, however, to notice it briefly here. The reg- 
iment was reeruited wholly within the area covered by the Seventh 
Congressional District of that date. It was rendezvoused at Mat- 
toon, and mustered into the United States service on the 28th of 
June, 1861, after first being mustered into the State service 
for thirty days. It was mustered by Capt. U.S. Grant, who subse- 
quently became its Colonel, and later rose through the various ranks 
to General, and as President, to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy. This regiment was ordered to repair to Quincy, 
and for the discipline of the men the Colonel conceived the idea of 
marching them to their destination, and the regiment actually made 
the distance to a point beyond the Tlinois, when further orders 
changed its destination. On the 4th of July, 1861, the regiment 
marched for Missouri; on the 22d, arrived at Mexico, then by vail 
to Ironton ; thence, in October, to Fredericktown, where it got 
into its first fight. In January, 1862, the Twenty-First took part in 
Gen. Stecle’s expedition to Jacksonport, Ark., and thence to Corinth. 
On the evacuation of that place the regiment joined in the pursuit 
of the enemy as far as Booneville, Miss. when it returned and 
formed a part of the expedition to Holly Springs. In Angust, of 
1562, it was ordered to join Buel?’s army in Tennessee, und arrived 
at Louisville after a long march, September 27, 1862. The regi- 
ment at once set ont on the campaign against Brage, participat- 
ing in the fights of Perryville, and Chaplin Hills. From thence its 
route led to Crab Tree Orchard and Bowling Green to Nashville, 
Tenn. In the Chickamauga campaign the Twenty-First did gallant 
service, and was severely handled at the battle of Murfreesboro, 
The regiment followed the fortunes of this army through its eareer, 
and was subsequently ordered to Vexas, nnd was mustered out at San 
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Antonio, Texas, December 16, 1865, but was not finally paid and dis- 
charged until January 18, 1866. 

Stutieth INinois Infantry —Ot this regiment, Company TH was 
made up of volunteers from Union and Richland counties, the kutter 
being represented by some thirty men, with a few in. other compa- 
nies of the regiment. The Sixtieth [inois Infantry was organized 
at Camp Dubois, at Anna, IH., February 17, 1862. It was ordered 
2 week later to Cairo, and on Mareh I4, to Island No. 10. After the 
surrender the regiment returned to Columbus and thence to Cairo. 
In May, it moved up the Tennessee River to [kunburg Landing, and 
was assigned to the Second Brigade, First Division, Army ot the 
Mississippi. The regiment was engaged in the siege of Corinth, and 
in the subsequent pursuit of the enemy beyond Booneville. It then 
returned and eamped at Big Springs, three miles from Corinth, until 
July 21, when it was ordered to Tuscumbia, Ala., and thence to 
Nashville. Here it remained during the investment of the city, all 
communications being cut off until the sth of November. During 
this time the regiment had some severe experiences, both from the 
lack of supplies and the persistent attacks of the enemy. In Decem- 
ber it was transferred to the Sceond Brigade, Third Division, Fourth 
Army Corps. January 5, 1863, it had a lively skirmish with Wheeler, 
repulsing him, and after the battle of Murfreesboro, in which it took 
part, it returned to Nashville. In July, the Sixtieth moved to Murt- 
reesboro, and thence in August, 7z@ Columbia, Athens, Ifuntsville 
and Stevenson to Dallas, Tenn. The regiment was here assigned to 
the First Brigade, Second Division, Fourteenth Army Corps, and 
participated in the battle of Chattanooga and the memorble 
miurch to Knoxville, Tenn. The ragged and foot-sore regiment 
arrived again at Chattanooga, December 24, and went into winter 
quarters at Rossville. In February, 1864, three-fourths of the regi- 
ment having re-enlisted as veteran volunteers, was mustered, and a 
few days later took part in the reconnoissance toward Dalton, Ga., 
which resulted in the battle of Buzziurd’s Roost, in which the Six- 
tieth lost heavily, forty-two being killed or wounded. On March 
6, the regiment was ordered home on veteran furlough. 

On the expiration of the furlough, the regiment proceeded via 
Louisville, Nashville, and Chattanooga, to Rossville. On May 2, began 
the Atlantic campaign. the sixtieth participating in the battles of 
Ringgold, Dalton, Resaca, Rome, Dallas, New Hope Church, Kenesaw 
Mountain, Niekajack, Peach Tree Creek, Atlantaand Jonesboro. The 
regiment was complimented by division and corps commanders for 
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its gallantry at Jonesboro. During the larger part of September, 
1864, the regiment remained in camp at Atlanta, when it moved by 
rail va Athens, AlJa., to Florence. Here it had a skirmish with the 
enemy, driving him across the Tennessee River. Thence the regi- 
ment inoved to Chattanooga; marched from Lafayette, Ga., to Gales- 
burg, Ala., and from there to Atlanta v/a Rome, Kingston, Carter- 
ville and Marietta. November 16, the regiment marched from 
Atlanta, on the Augusta road, véa Covington, Milledgeville, Sanders- 
ville, Louisville, and thenee to Savannah, Ga., arriving at the ouiter 
defenses, December, 11, 1864. During the march the regiment 
foraged liberally off the country, and captured many mules and 
horses, besides the negroes that left the plantations to follow every 
part of the army: December 21, 1864, the Sixtieth entered Sayan- 
nah, and on January 20, it broke camp and marched via Sister's 
Ferry, Barnwell, Lexington, Columbia, Winnsboro, Chesterfield, and 
Hanging Rock in South Carolina, and Lafayetteville, Averysboro, 
and Bentonville, to Goldsboro, N. C. The regiment participated in 
the battles of A verysboro, and Bentonville, the first day of the latter 
fight being as severe as any in which the regiment was ever engaged, 
at one time it being surrounded on all sides, but behaving gallantly 
under the disadvantageous circumstances. April 10, the Sixtieth 
marched to Raleigh, where it remained until Johnson’s surrender, 
when it marched to Richmond and Washington City, participating 
in the grand review of May 24, 1865. June 12, it proceeded to 
Louisville, and there performed duty as provost guard, until July 31, 
when it was mustered out of the service, and proceeded to Camp 
Butler, T1.. for final payment and discharge. 

One Lhindred and Thivtieth Iinois Infantvy—The Adjutant- 
General’s report from which the sketches of these regiments are 
principally drawn, has been little information in reference to this 
regiment. Company H was officered from Richland County, and 
some thirty of the men were residents of this county. Its officers 
were: J. R. Johnson, Captain; First Lieutenants, Joel Gardner and 
C.S. Crary; Second Lieutenants, John Blew and CG. S. Crary. This 
regiment was organized at Camp Butler, Tinois, in October, 1862, 
ind was mustered into the United States service on the 25th of Octo- 
her. It moved to Memphis, Tenn., on the 18th of November, where 
it was assigned to provost duty. It was mustered out of service in 
August, 1865, at New Orleans, and retumed to THinois. where it 
received final payment and discharge, August 26, 1865. The meagre 
record {found in the Adjutant-General’s Reports, does injustice to the 
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services of this regiment, but this arises, probably, from the neglect 
of the proper officer to give the data to the State authorities. Such 
information as could be gathered from the resources at command 
will be foundin Part IIL. of this volume. 

One Hundred and Fifty-fourth [linois Infantey.—Company 
of this regiment was organized of volunteers from Lawrence and 
Richland counties, the latter giving the Captain, and the other gtv- 
ing both Lieutenants. The officers were, Captain, F. A. Johns; First 
Lientenant, J. WL. Wright; Second Lieutenant, G. B. Dantorth. This 
regiment was organized at Camp Butler, Illinois, and mustered into 
the one year service February 22, 1865. The One Hundred and Fifty- 
Fourth at once lett by rail for Louisville, Ky., thence to Nashville, 
where it was detained by high water until March 2, and then went 
forward to Murfreesboro. Tere the regiment spent the time drill- 
ing and doing guard and picket duty. Fresh from the protection 
und comforts of home, it suffered very much from the exposure of 
cold rains, and sickness prevailed to a great extent, many of the men 
dying from this effect. In May, the regiment marched to Tullahoma, 
where it remained about a month. It then returned to Nashville, 
where it was assigne.l to picket, guard, and garrison duty, and many 
of the officers on courts-martial and military commissions; Col. MeL. 
I. Wood, commanding the regiment, died August 6, while Com- 
mander of the Post. The Surgeon of the regiment was also a vic- 
tim of disease while stationed here. September 138, 1865, the reei- 
ment was mustered out at Nashville, and ordered home to Ilnois for 
final payment and discharge, whieh occurred on the 29th of Septem- 
ber, 1865, at Camp Butler, Ilinois. 

Lifth Illinois Cavalry.—Both Jasper and Cumberland counties 
contributed men to this regiment, and Richland County, while not 
giving officers to any company, gaveabout a third of the file of Com- 
pany I’, and several representatives to other companies of the reei- 
ment. A fuller sketch of the regiment may be found elsewhere, but 
it is deemed proper to give a concise statement of the regiment’s 
service here. The Fifth Cavalry was organized in November, 1861. 
From the home camp it was ordered to Saint Louis, where it occu- 
pied Benton Barracks for some two weeks, and then moved to Pilot 
Knob. Inthe latter part of the monthit moved to Doniphan, where 
\t first met the enemy, capturing his camp and inflicting a slight 
loss. In June it was ordered to join Curtis’ army at Jacksonport, 
and thence proceed to Helena. At this point, the regiment was 
employed in foraging, scouting, and fighting Marmaduke. May 29, 
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1863, it embarked for Vicksburg, landing at Snyder’s Bluff. From 
this point, on June 3, it made a reconnoissance to Mechaniesbure, 
skirmishing heavily with the enemy for ten miles in a running fight, 
which resulted in a set fight and a victory for the Federal troops. 
In July, the Fifth Cavalry moved with Sherman’s army against Jack- 
son, and with the brigade to which it was attached, made a success- 
ful raid to Canton and back. In August it participated in another 
raid to Grenada, Miss., in which bridges, 1 “ulroad track and ‘stock 
were destroyed to a large extent. Some forty engines and 320 cars 
were burned from Sah Tite to remove them on account of burned 
bridges. The expedition returned to Memphis, but a week later, 
sini eel for Vicksburg and camped at Black River until May, 1864, 
when it moved to the city of Vicksburg. In October the regiment 
took part in the movement on Jackson, under Gen. MePherson; took 
part in acavalry charge, at Brownsville, routin g the rebel, Gen. Wirt 
Adams. January 1, 1864, many of the regiment re-enlisted as vet- 
erans, and after taking part in Sherman’s Meridian raid, were fur- 
longhed. The veterans returned in May, and in the latter part of 
the month, eight companies were dismounted. Companies A, B, C 
and D, were fully mounted and equipped. This battalion was then 
employed in an expedition to Jackson, under Gen. Dennis; in a raid 
down the river, landing at Port Gibson, Natchez, Tonica Bend, and 
thence across to Woodville, coming in contact with various bodies of 
the enemy and routing them. A month after its return to Vicks- 
burg from the latter raid, it was sent out to destroy the Mississippi 
Central Railroad, by which Hood was receiving his supplies, and was 
emlnently successful. January, 1865, the battalion moved to Mem- 
phis, from which place it shared in an expedition to southern Arkan- 
sas and northern Louisiana, returning in February. After an expe- 
dition to Ripley, Miss., it was assigned to guarding the Memphis & 
Charleston Railroad. In July, the b: onan was sent to Texas, and 
was assigned to post duty at Hempstead, where it remained until 
October 6, 1865, when it was ordered to Springfield, [inois, for final 
payment and discharge. It was mustered out October 27, 1865. 

A recent Soldiers’ Reunion held in Olney left an unexpended 
balance of money subscribed by the citizens, and it is proposed to 
constitute it as a nucleus of a fund to procure a monument to com- 
memorate the soldiers of Richland County, who lost there lives in 
the war of the Rebellion. ‘This balance is only $800—but the proj- 
ect has received such practical encouragement that there is little 
doubt of its ultimate success. Philip Heltman is a prime mover in 
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the enterprise, and a committee, consisting of Gen. Eli Boyer, Will- 
iam Bower and H. M. Hall, have been appointed to take charge of 
the matter. It is proposed to erect a monument worth some $2,000 or 
$3,000; IL. M. Hall, has proposed to provide the foundation, and 
Peter McDonald has guaranteed $100, while other assurances of sub- 
scription are not wanting to promise a speedy realization of the com- 
mittee’s plans. 
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VILLAGE GROWTH. 


IUERE were few natural advantages in this county to mark the 

growth of a village beyond that of the site chosen for the county- 
seat. Before the organization of the county, therefore, there was 
little attempt made in this direction. The first settlements were 
made, as was usually the case at that time in isolated communities, 
and some one generally put on foot some sort of a mereantile enter- 
prise, and subsequently villages were founded that had a name to 
live, afew of which still retain the semblance of early prosperity. 
The earliest of these ventures was Watertown, situated on the west 
bank of the Fox River. The site chosen was probably the most 
promising in this region at that time. The trace road was the great 
thoroughfare from the east to the west, and the river promised a 
ready means of reaching the great southern markets, which was the 
goal of all the early surplus product of the time. ‘This village was 
laid out in 1837, by Amos Bullard, and consisted of twenty-nine 
lots, laid off on either side of the Trace road and crossed by Fox 
Street. The exact location of this early metropolis was on the west 
half of the southeast quarter of Section 5, Township 3 north, of 
Range 10 east. But few improvements seem to have been made 
Lots were disposed of to various persons, living all over the county, 
and it may be supposed that the proprietor may have had an idea 
that this territory would eventually be formed into an independent 
county, and his plat might furnish the site of the new county-seat. 
Whatever the truth may be in this regard, the widespread mterest 
in this paper village came near achieving this result. In the year 
following its original platting, the proprictor and Moses Johnson 
platted an addition of some eighteen blocks, ‘in-lots 66 feet north 
and south, by 493 feet east and west. Main Street was 66 feet wide, 
Stantz, Wickersham, Butler, Bullard, Bogard. Nelson, and Grape. 
were 403 feet wide; Vine and Cherry alleys 163 feet wide; out-lots 
of all sizes.” After the decision upon the site of the county-seat,. 
Watertown languished and finally returned to its original rustic sim- 
plicity. 

Olney.—WN ithout exception, the competing points for the loca- 
tion of the seat of justice were only prospective villages, Water- 
town being ostensibly an exception, and it was not until sometime 
after the organization of the county, that Olney assumed the legal 
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status of a village, Among the earliest acts of the new Board of 
Commissioners was an order directing that the county-seat should 
be laid off according to the plan of Lot Basden, and in the latter 
part of 1841 this was accomplished, the plat providing for some fifty 
lots besides the public square. The donation ot land consisted of 
six acres on the north side of the old Trace road, now Main Street, 
and seven acres by Tram Barney, on the south side of the street, 
and the whole town had a trontage on Main Street of the distance 
from the Commercial Hotel to Whittle Avenue. The original dona- 
tion was not intended or caleulated to satisfy the demands of even 
:iosmall town, and considerable additions were made in 1841. The 
original plat shows Butler, York, Main, Market and Toledo streets, 
each sixty feet. wide, save Main Street, which is eighty. There was 
not a resident on the village plat, though there were several living 
on the several sides. Hiram Barney lived on the site of the Com- 
mereial Hotel adjoining the plat; William Illiott lived on the Trace 
road east of the village, and north of the plat lived William and 
Thomas Ellinsworth. The lots were ordered sold at onee by the 
Commissioners. anda good number were disposed of at prices that 
would bear sad comparison with the ruling rates of to-day. But at 
these prices, the county authorities were several years disposing of the 
fifty-nine lots in the donation. The object of the donors was to make 
the surrounding property marketable at a good price, and the county 
had searcely brought their donation into market before the Reed, 
Elliott and Lilley additions bronght some 300 lots in competition. 
This sufficed, however, until 1849, the village in the meanwhile eain- 
ing some inhabitants and business. 

The first house after the town was laid out was erected by T. 
W. Lilley, for Tenry Willams, who never occupied it, though he had 
arranged to come-to Olney at the time. This building was subse- 
quently oceupied by Peter Prunty as a saloon, and still later it 
served as a hotel, known as the Griflin House. It stood on Whittle 
Avenue, ind was removed in the fall of 1874. The first dwelling 
house in the village, proper, was built in the following winter, and 
stood on the site of the Carrother’s residence. John M. Wilson was 
constructively the first resident of the village of Olney. He was at 
the time of the organization of the county a resident of White 
County and was appointed Clerk of the Cireuit Court by his uncle, 
the presiding Judge. Ifis residence was supposed to be at the coun- 
ty-seat, though for some time he had his office in the store of IL- 
Gunn & Sons, and boarded with Thomas W. Lilley. Thenew town 
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did not long go begging for citizens. The older towns about all had 
a surplus of enterprising citizens who were ready to take advantage 
of the opportunities offered by the establishing of a new county 
town. Business men trom the various towns about came in, and a 
considerable immigration from the East came in, who by their thrift 
wave the village an enviable reputation fir and near. This immi- 
eration cune about 1843 or 1844, and settled in the western part of 
the village, which was locally called Lower Vermont. This colony 
contained the social aristocracy of the village, and by their example 
and influenee eained for the town the name of “the painted town,” 
from the fact that a larger part of the residences of the village were 
painted white, a feature in so marked contrast with the general cus- 
tom of pioneer towns, that it could not fail to challenge, even the 
mere casnal observation. The growth of population was slow, but 
constant until about 1855, when the opening of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Railroad gave it an impetus that has brought it to its pres- 
ent development, anda population of 4,100, by the local enumera- 
tion of this year. A danghter of Jonas Spangler, born in the fall 
of 1841, has the honor of being the first child born after the laying 
out of the village, while Mary, the daughter of Henry Spring, Esq., 
was the next birth, some time in the year 1842. The general devel- 
opment may be approximately estimated from the growth of the 
plat as denoted by the various additions. Up to 1849, the original 
plat with the various additions formed an irregular figure something 
after the letter Z, but at this date the coming of the aalrw ee 
to east its shadow before, and Elhott platted a second addition, and 
Judge Kitehell his first. In 1853, Elliott platted his third addition 
and Judge Kitchell his second, including his generous donation of 
the school lot; in 1855, Ridgeway’s .and Newell Bros.’ addition, in 
1856, Eiott’s fourth addition, and Lilley’s second addition, and in 
1857, Baldwin's plat of East Olney were made. From this time for- 
ward, additions were made vearly; Lilley’s third, in 1857; Nitchell’s 
third, im 1858. In 1859, A. L. Byers, Bird lreis, A. Land Re Byers, 
Hannon, Mitchell and Ridgeway, each made additions. In 1861, 
Lilley’s fourth addition was made; in 1864, Harris & Hidson’s first 
and the Powers’ heirs; in 1865, T. W. Lilley, C. C. Collins, Harris & 
Kidson, and J. P. Wilson made additions. In 1866, five additions 
were made, one in 1870, three in 1874, four in 1875, one in 1876, two 
in 1877, three in 1878, and one in 1880 and each year since. In the 
midst of all these additions the little original plat is almost buried 
out of sight. 
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With the opening of the village tor settlement, business at 
once took 2 vigorous start. H- Gunn & Sons, were doing business 
at several points in White County, and no sooner was this town 
established than this enterprising firm opened up a branch store 
here in charge of Samuel H. Gunn, who still survives to relate the 
incidents of that day. Their store building was erected on the cor- 
ner of Main and lairstreets, on the stte now occupied by H. Stauf- 
fer’s store. ‘This was erected in the fall of 1841. Karly in the fol- 
lowing year, Henry Spring came from Albion and started his busi- 
ness Ina temporary frame strueture which stood where Norwood’s 
store now is. There was nothing but green lumber to be had, and 
in attempting to dry it enough to answer the purpose for which it 
was intended, the rude kiln took fire and nearly wrecked the enter- 
prise by destroying a part of the lumber. Soon after the business 
community was reinforced by the addition of A. L. Byers, who opened 
i store on the north side of the street in the same vicinity. About 
1845, William Newell and Andrew Darling ‘went into business here, 
purehasing Gunn's store and business, the latter clerking with the 
new firm fora year Gunn then went into business on his own 
aecount, and these four firms did the principal part of the commer- 
eial transactions of the town. The country about was a_ rich 
agricultural region, and Olney, situated on the great east and 
west thoroughfare of this section of the State, became the 
business center ot this region. These stores handled all 
lines of goods and took from the farmers all kinds of mer- 
chantable produce. About 1843 or 1845, all but Mr. Spring 
began to handle pork extensively, slaughtering and packing 
it here in the village, and shipping it in flatboats at Watertown by 
way ofthe Fox, Wabash, Ohio and Mississippi rivers to New Orleans. 
For some years this trade proved quite profitable, but the river be- 
exme obstructed by mill-dams and the building of the railroad 
brought in aruinons competition that pnt an end to the business, 
though not until the firms engaged had lost more or less heavily. 
There was no marked improvement in the business portion of the 
town, notwithstanding the prosperous trade, until about 1860. In 
this year the post-office block, on the north side of Main, between 
Whittle Avenue and Silver Street, was erected by Samuel H. 
Gunn ata cost of about $10,000 for lot and building, and was the 
pioneer structure of the modern business part. Sinee then the evi- 
dence of wealth has been more displayed in the business and residence 
buildings, the three-story opera house building and the residence ot 
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E.S. Wilson being the leading features of the town in this respect- 
In 1875, the business of the city was generally classified under the 
following enumeration: “ Eight large dry-goods stores, six notion 
and millinery stores, four latieeane aia tin stores, six boot snd shoe 
establishments, three job-printing offices, and four hotels.” ‘To this 
should be added two furniture stores, three or four drug stores, one 
of which combines the manufacture of cigars, and does some $60,000 
worth of business annually; two banks, furniture factory, a spring 
clothes-pin factory, the only one west of the Alleghenies; a huband 
spoke factory, woolen factory, two large flouring mills, a pork pack- 
ing establishment, a large number a groceries, 2 restaurant and 
nine saloons. Fair Street is the site of the finer residences of the 
town, and Church Street is the site of the majority of the places 
of public worship. Ten denominations are represented in the city, 
all of which are provided with good structures, some brick, and the 
rest fine wooden buildings. The court house and schoolhouse add to 
the fine, general appearance of the town, which bears out its early 
reputation for thrift and neatness. In Febrnary, 1873, the Olney 
Publie Library Association was established, and through the etlorts 

of T. W. Hutchinson, Fred. Beek, EK. S. Wilson, J. W. Eidson, J. L. 
Campbell, William Bower, William Rhode, Samuel McClure, H. 
Marshall, J. A. Marshall, T. Edmiston and others, a library of some 
1,300 well-selected volumes was founded. It is fairly patronized, 
and isa valuable acquisition to the community. 

From 1841 to 1847 the village had no special organization. In 
the latter year a village organization was secured, and the earhest 
records recite the facts as follows: “ After taking the preliminary 
legal steps which are filed of record, the legal voters ot said town 
met at the court house on the 3lst of August, 1847, and selected as 
Trustees of said town, Henry Spring, Lewis Sawyer, Peter G. Terry, 
William Elliott,and Benjamin I. Heap. The said Trustees inct at 
the office of N. D. Jay, in the town of Olney, on the 18th day of 
September, 1847, and on motion of Lewis Sawyer, Henry Spring 
was elected President, who took the chur, and the ENtecs pro- 
ceeded to business and appointed?J. ML Wilson, Clerk; P. G. Terry, 
‘Treasurer; and [iram Barney, Constable; NX. D. Jay, a Justice of the 
Peace, administering the legal oaths.” At this meeting the first 
ordimances were passed as follows: “1. Be it enacted by the Trustees 
of the town of Olney, that the corporate limits of said town shall 
contain one square mile, the court house being the center thereof. 
2. That the town Constable shall’eive bond, with suflicient secur- 
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ity, to be approved of and filed with the Clerk, for the faithful 
discharge of his duties, in the sum of $50. 3. The Treasurer 
shall give bond and seeurity, to be filed with and approved of by 
the Clerk, in the sum of $200. 4. It shall be the duty of the town 
Constable to execute all writs, processes and precepts which may be 
issued against persons for a violation of the laws of the corporation, 
and to arrest, on view or information, all persons who may violate 
such laws, and to collect all fines, forfeitures and penalties which 
may be assessed or recovered for the use of the corporation, and that he 
shall have full authority to summon any number of citizens of said 
town that he may require to aid in the service of process, or the 
arrest of oflenders, and any person refusing, or neglecting to lend 
his atd- when required so to do, shall be fined $1 for each offense, 
Said Constable shall receive such fees as are allowed in similar eases 
under the statutesof Hlinois. 5. It shall he the duty of the Treas- 
urer to receive and disburse all the funds of the corporation that 
may arise cither from taxation or otherwise, and to report the state 
of the treasury at each quarterly meeting of the Trustees, but he 
shall in no ease pay out any money, unless on an order made by 
the Trustees at a meeting of that body.” At the second mecting, 
the usual ordinances were made to abate nuisances, against running 
horse races in the streets, or betting on the same, against fast driv- 
ing, to punish public immorality, against fighting, providing for a 
license for whisky vendors and peddlers, for the observance of Sun- 
day, and to restrict each person to only one dog, and the Justices 
residing in the town were requested to take cognizance ot the in- 
fringement of these laws. One may gather from these laws consid- 
erable information as to the general habits of the early community. 
They confirm the statement of the older residents as to the primi- 
tive customs of the village. Suturday afternoons were general holi- 
days, when the farmers gathered into the county-seat, and each sought 
to amuse himself in his own way. Whisky was found everywhere 
and so cheap that even in that day, when few were well-to-do, all 
could use itas a luxury. While the general mass were not driven 
by a desperate appetite for drink, they almost universally drank on 
these occasions, and then repaired to some convenient place to pitch 
quoits, run their horses, or contend in some athictie contest. Some- 
times a friendly bout of fisti-cufls varied the usual programme and 
seldom did the day pass without a serious fight or two. The senti- 
ment of the town people was rather opposed to these rougher west- 
ern sports, and the early ordinances were intended to, and did eurb 
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this custom. The city legislation upon the liquor traftic has generally 
tended toward the repression of the business, but with the coming 
of the railroads and the growth of the city, a high license is as near 
prohibition as has been found practicable. 

The internal improvements of the city have made slow progress. 
With the organization of the Board of Trustees an attempt was 
made to provide sidewalks. Six feet on each side of Main Street were 
appropriated by the village authorities for the accommodation of 
foot passengers. This was thrown upand afforded a fairly dry path 
in most seasons, which sufticed until 1849, when board sidewalks 
were required. Citizens were allowed to build their own but were 
required to construct them at least twenty-eight inches wide. In 
February, 1853, after considering a petition asking thata sidewalk 
be constructed in a certain part of the town, the Board formulated 
the following: “ Whereas, we are in a young and flourishing county, 
and the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad Company have made our town 
point of said road, your committee believe that it is a duty we owe 
to ourselves and our citizens to make the town of Olney a desirable 


und pleasant retreat for strangers and inviting to emigrants secking 


a home in our western county, the beauty and ornament and conven- 
ience of our town render it agreeable to us to give a character for 
neatness abroad,” ete. This somewhat stilted preface to an ordinary 
sidewalk ordinance, though open to criticism on the score of obseu- 
rity, gives an index to the spirit with which such improvements were 
earried forward. About the same time and for the same reason, drink- 
ing liquor in public, on the streets or sidewalks of the town, was pro- 
hibited. In 1855, Whittle Avenue was provided witha sidewalk to the 
depot, and in 1868, brick sidewalks were introduced. This later 
improvement evoked considerable opposition on the score of expense, 
and its adoption by the city is probably due to the persistent efforts 
of J. M. Wilson and John Van Gunten. The city is now generally 
well supplied with sidewalks, a large proportion of which are brick. 
In the management of the streets the improvements have been less 
marked. Considerable money has been expended upon them, but 
the lack of road material and the character of the soil has rendered 
all available means but partially successful. In 1879, a sewer, built 
of brick and thirty inches in diameter, was laid in Main Strect. This 
serves a valuable purpose both in draining the surplus waters of 
the streets and the sewerage of the property along its margin, but 
the problem of strect improvement still remains unsolved and will 
probably remain so for years to come, or until the city finds sufficient 
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funds to transport stone from adistance. Street lamps were intro- 
duced in 1869. These are located at the corners, number some forty 
or more, ind are supplied with coal oil. 

The first attempt to provide against fires was in 1856, when 
‘< fire hooks and ladders”? were procured. There was no special place 
to keep them, or if there was they soon became scattered over the 
town and were practically useless when needed. In 1867, these 
were collected and an appointed place to keep them provided. In 
1879, “two dozen pails and an axe” was added to the outfit of the 
volunteer company, and in June, of the same year, a “No. 5, Two 
Wheeled Champion Chemical Fire Engine” was purchased by the city 
ata cost of $1,800. This machine is constructed on the general 
principle of a fire extinguisher. The machine has a hundred gal- 
lon cylinder, covered with brass, in which soda and sulphuric acid 
are held in separate receptacles. When needed for service the evl- 
inder is turned over, revolving upon trunions, and the two chemicals 
thus being brought together an expansive gus is formed that forces 
the fluid through the attached hose to a distance of seventy-five 
feet from the end of the nozzle. In thirty seconds the engine is 
ready for action. The department has not yet had an opportunity 
to fully test the availability and capaeity of the machine, but it is 
questionable whether a steam fire engine would be practicable at 
present. In certain seasons a steamer could searcely be got to the 
scene of danger, and once there the supply of water would be 
very uncertain. The only source of supply is probably from surface 
drainage, retained in a large public cistern. An attempt was made 
in 1880, to sink a drill to obtain water. Some 2,300 feet of earth and 
rock was penetrated, at a cost of about $10,000, without securing the 
desired water. Some “fault finders” suggest that the desire to find 
a vein of coal acted unfavorably on the ostensible object of finding 
water, but whatever the fact may be, neither coal nor water was 
found in “ paying quantities,” and the city seems to be dependent 
entirely upon the surface supplies for fires. The subject of public 
buildings was agitated, in 1880, and is still held in abeyance. The 
engine is stored in a shabby, one-story building, and the council 
meets in 2 room rented at $60 per year. There is certainly need 
enough for something better, but the tax payer seems just now to be 
jealous of his prerogative, and the improvement waits. 

In 1854, the limits of the corporation were extended so as to 
include the north half of Section 3, in Township 3 north, and south 
half of Section 34, of Township 4 north, both in Range 10 east. At 
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this time the highest vote for Trustee was sixty-seven, and the finan- 
cial transactions of the village government amounted to $389.44. 
By anact of the General Assembly of the State, approved March 
18, 1867, the village was incorporated as a city, with the followi ng 
limits: AJ] that territory included within the following limits, and 
deseribed as follows, to wit: The west half of Section 2, Section 3, 
and the east half of Section 4, in Township 3 north, Tt oe 10 ventst; 
and the east half of Section 33, Section 34, and the west half of See- 
tion 35, in Township 4 north, Range 10 east, of the third Principal 
Meridian. The city was divided into three wards and a code of ordi- 
nances adopted, which, if strictly enforced, would make Olney one 
of the most progressive cities in southern THinois. As is usually 
the case a compromise was patched up between the spirit of the 
city laws and the sentiment of the community, and the police foree, 
consisting of the City Marshal and three patrolmen, keep the city 
in very good order. The restrictions against stock running at large 
are not up to the standard of excellence manifested in ae: foe 
ures of the city administration. But little effort was made to 
restrain animals from running at large in the city until 1854. The 
liberty of the hog was then assailed, an action that evoked a 
spirited resistance, and eventually gained the repeal of the obnox- 
jous ordinanee. Three years later the sentiment. of the community 
reached the point superior to the equality of the hog, and it was 
forbidden the freedom of the city. The ordinances framed under the 
city charter took still higher grounds and excluded all animals run- 
ming at large, save, by inference, a docile cow. As a matter of fact 
this class of animals is the greatest nuisance to-day. Inspired Dy 
the Iuxuriance of the well- kept lawn of the court house yard, these 
animals have become adepts in finding a passage way through the 
inpertectly latched gates of the inclosure, and the janitor is kept on 
the alert to protect the court yard from their intrusion. Wagons 
in the strect are more or less the objects of their attack and it would 
scem that the enterprise of the city must soon restrict their freedom 
On the whole, however, Olney is an attractive little city. It is pleas- 
antly situated on high rolling ground; the streets are broad, regu- 
larly laid out and well shaded. An unusually large number of fine 
residences betoken the wealth and culture of its people, and the 
business enterprise added to its railroad facilities is certain to give 
this city still greater prominence among the business centers of this 
part of the State. 

Noble.—Vhere is no room in Richland County for any consider- 
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able town other than the county-seat. It possesses the advantages 
of the public business, a central location, the best railroad facilities 
and equal manufacturing advantages with any other point in the 
county. It is, therefore, likely to maintain its position without fear 
of a rival within this limited area. The loeation of the Ohio & Mis- 
sissippi Railroad, however, stimulated the enterprise of land owners, 
and wherever opportunity offered, a town was platted along its 
line. Of these, in Richland County, Noble has proven the most sue- 
cessful. This was laid out in Noble Township, on the west half of 
the northwest quarter of Section 16, and the northeast quarter of Sec- 
tion 17, both in Township 3 north, Range 9 east. ‘This was projected 
by Alfred Kitchell, Esq., and was laid out parallel with the railroad 
which at this point runs in a southwesterly direction. It originally 
consisted of twenty-one blocks, of sixteen lots each, and this has 
been found sufficient to accommodate its growth to date. Tt has a 
population of some 600 inhabitants and was incorporated under the 
general law, in 1862. A dozen business houses, besides the hotels 
and various shops, constitute the business of the town. A large 
flonring mill did a good business at one time, but it is now doing a 
limited custom work. A considerable business is done in buying 
and shipping grain, and the local merchants find considerable trade 
in the surrounding country. The village is located in the midst of 
a fine agricultural region, and from 1865 to 1875, did a very large 
grain business. Since then business interests have flagged until the 
recent agitation in regard to the location of the Terre Haute & West- 
ern Railway through the village. It is hoped. in the event of the 
building of this road, that business will again take on its old pros- 
perity. The past two years have been remarkable for the amount of 
apples marketed here. During this year more than one hundred car 
loads have been shipped from this station. Two churches, the Meth- 
odist and Union, are found here. The first was built in 1861, and is a 
frame building 32x40 feet, and cost about $1,000. The other church 
known now as the Baptist Church, was commenced in 1866, as a Union 
Chureh, the Baptist and Christian denominations contributing to its 
erection. It was completed about 1870, and is an ordinary structure 
erected at a cost of some $600. A good, two story, brick school- 
house was erected in 1865, ata cost of some $5,000. The school con- 
sists of three departments. Noble Lodee of F. & A. ML, and 
Noble Lodge of the I. O. O. F. are located here. 

Claremont.—This village is another railroad town, laid out im 
1853, by Jacob May. The original town consisted of fifty-tive lots, 
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and was situated on the Trace road, on Section 4, Township 3, Range 
14, and Section 34, Township 4, Range 14. Asmall addition was made 
by W. Schiflerstein, on the north side of the road,'in the same year, 
but the railroad eventually being located considerably to the south 
of this location, the proprietor made two additions in 1854, to reach 
the road. It at first did considerable business. A large flouring 
mill was built, 2 hotel and several stores; but of late years, it has 
lost much of its early thrift, and is only a small village of some 200 
inhabitants. The mill is idle, though there is still some trade in 
grain and in the few stores gathered here. 

Parkersburg.—In the southeastern part of Madison ‘Township 
is the village of Parkersburg. This was laid out in 1859, by John 
D. Parker, on the line of the Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Rail- 
road. For a time it was the terminus of this road and for a time it 
did a large business for its size. Business houses of good dimen- 
sions were erected, but with the completion of the road its glory 
departed and it is now chiefly conspicuous for the evidences of the 
business that once existed. It first consisted of some seventeen 
lots, but it has been extended by additions, from time to time by the 
proprietor, until it now numbers some sixty or seventy-five lots. 

Fairview, in the northeast corner of the same township and 
on the same line of road, was laid out by Shadrach Ruark, quite 
early, but no record .was made of the plat, and in 1848 it was 
replatted. It contained some sixty-five lots and assumed consider- 
able proportions upon paper, but it is little more than a post-office 
with the usual mereantile attachment. The post-office is known as 
Calhoun. 

Wakefield was laid out by Pleasant M. Stanley and Thomas 
Wakefield, in 1853, in the northwest corner of Denver Township 
It consisted originally of forty-eight lots, but it has since been 
vacated. Walsonburg, on the line between Denver and Noble Town- 
ships, Sringtown, in the northern part of German Township, and 
Fransonia, in the northeastern part of Deeker Township, have not 
been platted and are merely post-oflices. 

Dundas, is cight miles north of Olney, in Preston Township, 
on the Danville, Olney & Ohio River Railroad, and the P., D. & FE. 
road, the two lines running parallel through the county to Olney. 
This little village was laid out by Alexander Stewart, James Iin- 
kade and W. W. Kermicle, in 1877. The original plat consisted 
of sixty-four lots, and quite « little village has gathered at this point. 
A. church, several stores, and shops and several members of the pro- 
fessions make up the business and social show of the place. 
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Glenwood was simply a paper town. It was laid out by W. B. 
Crouch, a real estate agent of Cincinnati, in 1874. It was situated 
on the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad, in Section 13, Township 3 north, 
Range 8 east, just west of Noble village, in the township. It con- 
sisted of sixteen blocks and 200 or 300 lots. These were sold under 
misrepresentation and resulted in the death of one of the proprie- 
tors, who was shot by one of the victims of the swindle. 


The editor desires in closing this sketch to express his indebt- 
edness to those who have aided him in procuring the data for it, and 
to especially acknowledyve the time and care bestowed on the sketch 
of the Masonic Fraternity by Sir Knight G. H. B. Tolle, and to Rev- 
erends H. Schlencher, E. Schwartz, Father J. W. Merscher, Capt. 
William Rhode, J. Von Gunten, Gen. Eli Bowyer and G. W. Frit 
chey for the notes on their respective church organizations. 
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OLNEY CITY AND TOWNSHIP. 


COLONEL W. FE. ALCORN was born in Baltimore, Md., 
April 17, 1818, andis the son of James and Margaret (Carnahan ) 
Aleorn. The former, a native of Ireland, came to Aimerieca with 
his parents when four years of age. Je served thirty-two years in 
the United States Navy, us 5: iling-M: ister and Captain ; he assisted 
in sinking the Government ships “near Fort McHenry, to keep the 
British ED) capturing them ; his navy service ceased at the election 
of Gen. Jackson for President, owing to a difference of opinion po- 
litieally, after which he went to Alexandria, D. C., where he manu- 
factured sails for ships, for a number of years ; he finally received a 
pension of $10,000; he then moved to Cincinnati, Ohio, at which place 
he died in 1847, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. His wite also 
died in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1863, in the eighty- fitth year of her age. 
Our subject, in 1528, shipped on board the ship « Eagle,” of Boston, 
and went to Europe, and returned, and then shipped on a brig and 
went to the West Indies, and followed seafaring until 1840, at which 
time he went to steamboating, and has nav igated the principal rivers 
of the United States. In 1850 he engaged in manufacturing all 
steamboat appliances, and continued at. this 2 number of weds. in 

1866 he came to Richland County, Ill, and located on a farm of 
850 acres near Noble, where he lived crema 1880. when he moved to 
his fine residenee near Olney. In the late war he served as First 
Licutenant in the «One Hundred Days Service.” He has been 
married twice ; first, in 1847, to Miss Ann Row, a native of Indiana ; 
she died in 1862, the mother of six children. The only living one 
is James W. He next married, in 1864, Mary J. Vandolah. To 
them have been born ten children—Georee S., Philip 5. Grang 
Henry Clay, Annie A., Laura, Clara. Ethel, Bessie, an John (de- 
ceased). Col. Alcorn is a radical Republican. 

ION. JAMES C. ALLEN, one of the respected citizens of 
the county, was born in Shelby County, Ky., on January 29,1822, and 
is the seventh of ten children born to Benjamin and Margaret 
(Youcl) Allen, both natives of Virginia. Benjamin was educated 
and married in his native State, where in early life he engaged in 
the manufacture of sickles. Afterward, he engaged in blaeksmith- 
ing and farming. Tn 1802 he removed to Shelby County, Ky.. and 
thence, in 1830, to Parke County. Ind., where he resided until his 
death, which oceurred in 1847. From early life he was a consistent 
member of the Presbyterian Church, in which he was for over thirty 
years anelder. James C. Allen, our subject, received his early edu- 
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ration in the log schoolhouse of olden time. Afterward he attended 
au high school at Rockville, Ind. Most of the time until he was 
nineteen years of age he was employed on his father’s farm. He 
then commenced reading law in the oflice of Messrs. Howard & 
Wright of Rockville, Ind., and in August, 1843, he was admitted 
to the baras alawyer. In December following, he moved to Sul- 
livan, Ind., where he wis engaged in the practice until the autumn 
of 1845, when he was elected Prosecuting Attorney for the Seventh 
Judicial Circuit of Indiana, holding the oflice two yeurs. In 1847 
he removed to Palestine, Crawford County, Hl., where he resided 
about twenty-nine consecutive years. In 1850-51, he represented 
Crawtord and Jasper counties in the lower house of the State Legis- 
lature. In 1852, he was elected to Congress from the Seventh 
Congressional District of Illinois, and was re-elected in 1854. In 
1857 he was elected Clerk of the House of Representatives, serving 
during the Thirty-lrifth Congress. In 1860 he was the Democratic 
eandidate for Governor of Illinois, but was defeated by Riehard 
Yates. In 1861 he was elected Judge of the Seventh Judicial Cir- 
euit, which position he held until the fall of 1862, when he was 
eleeted Congressman-it-large for Illinois. In 1861, Gov. Yates 
tendered him the command of the Twenty-First linois Intantry, 
which was_atterward commanded by Gen. Grant; and in_ 1862, 
President Lincoln tendered him the command of a brigade. Havy- 
ing no military taste or training, he declined both offers. In 1870, 
he was a delegate to the Constitutional Convention of Ilnois, and 
in June, 1873, was elected Judge of the Second Judicial Circuit. 
Removing to Olney in 1876—where he has since resided—in 1877 
he was appointed one of the Appellate Judges forthe Fourth Dis- 
trict of Illinois. He held this office until 1879, when he resumed 
the practice of his profession. The Judge is the President of the 
Toledo, Texas & Rio Grande Railway, now being constructed. He 
was first marricd,J amuary 22, 1845, to Ellen Kitchell, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Ifon. Joseph Kitchell. To this union were born three 
children, all deceased. Mars. Allen died in May, 1852. IIe was next 
married in June, 1857, ¢to Juha A. Kitchell, daughter of Harvey 
Kitehell. Seven children were born to this mnion, all of whom ure 
still living. Both the Judgeand his wife are members of the Pres- 
byterian Chureh. His first wife was also a member. In politics 
the Judge is a stanch, Democrat, although during the late war he 
was known as a “war Democrat.” Ifis life has been an nnusual ly 
active and eventful one. 

ELLIS W. ALLEY, grocer, was born in Franklin County, 
Ind., May 1, 1857, and is the second child of. tive born to ‘loseph 
W. and Emma (Foster) Alley, natives of Franklin County, and of 
Irish extraction. Joseph W. was educated and married in his native 
State and county, and there followed agricultural pursuits until 
1868, when he removed to Denver Township, in this county. Ee 
bought a farm and resided there until his death,on December 2. Sa: 
Ife and wife were members of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, 
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and he belonged to the I. O. O. F. Ellis W. received a good eom- 
mon school education. and was employed on his father’s farm until 
he was twenty-one years old. From 1878 until 1882 he was engaged 
in teaching during the winter. while he still worked on a farm in 
the summer season. As a teacher, Mr. Alley suceeeded admiribly. 
On January 1, 1583. he opened a grocery store at pe IlL..and is at 
present doing a thriving business there. He is yet unmarried. In 
politics he is a Republican, and is a very enterprising and much- 
esteemed voung man of Olney. 

SOL. BACHARACH, dealer in clothing. was born in Bavaria, on 

Nilay 20, 1835 wad is second in @ family of seven children born to 
Moritz and Fannie (Rosenteld) Bacharach, both Bavarians. Moritz 
was educated in his native country. and also married there. He 
learned the tanners’ trade, and followed it in connection with the 
wholesale leather trade. tor many years. In 1851 or 1852, he emi- 
erated with his wife and family to the United States. and settled 
in New York City, where he resided until the end of his days, on 
June 10. 1883, at the age of seventy-four. Mr. Bacharach was em- 
ployed, after coming to this country. in the manutacture of cigars. 
and in a general mercantile trade. He invented an improved 
street urinal and an improved garbage box. Sol, our subject. re- 
ceived limited advantages in the subjects of learning. in Bavaria. 
but being ambitious, he labored earnestly to aequire a knowledge of 
things pertaining to business, and has sueceeded in acquiring 
im “hen twelve years of age. alic commenced learning the tailors’ 
trade. but after two vears was compelled to abandon it on account 
of ill health. Hecame to New York with his parents. clerked in a 
clothing store. and remained there until 1854. He was then em- 
ploved in the same capacity at Shelbyville. Ky.. Keokuk. Iowa, 
Quiney, Ill.. Cincinnati. Ohio. and in July of the year 1863. came to 
Olney. where he opened an independent clothing store. His busi- 
ness ix very successful and extensive. and he carries a stock amount- 
ing to trom $15.000 to 820,000: aver age sales annually being 
$25,000. In 1875, Mr. Bacharach erected a handsome brick block. 
one of the first erected in southern Illinois, and here econduets his 
business. In 1869, August 23, he married Bertha Bacharach, who 
bore three children. of whom one. Alice, is living. Mrs. Bacharach 
died April 19, 1875. On February 6, 1876, Mr. Bacharach married 
Clara Foreman. of Chicago, and to this union three children have 
been given. Mr. Bacharach is a member of Olney Lodge. No. 140. 
A. F. & A. M., Riehland Chapter, No. 3x, R. A. M.. and Olney 
Council. No. 55, R.& S. M. He is also a member of the I. O. O. F., 
and of Olney Lodge, No. 76, A. O. U. W.. of which he is a charter 
member, and also of the Etz Chaim Lodge, No. 205..1,0. 5.3%. “Tae 
is a Republican, and a very prominent business man. 

DARIUS BAIRD, hardware, was bor in Medina County, 
Ohio, August 18, 1837. and is the third of nine children born to Asa 
H. and Lucy (Tanner) Baird, both natives of Vermont, and of Trish 
ind k nelish descent respectively. .Asa TH. settled in Medina County. 
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and married there, when a young man. Ile followed contract- 
ing on public works, and also agriculture to some extent. In 
1837 he removed to Lawrence County, Ill. bought a farm and saw- 
mill. and during this time built and graded the bridges of twelve 
niles of the State rond. In 1841 he came to Olney, and built the 
Commercial House, continuing in the hotel business until his 
death. Ile kept the stage stand for the Saint-Louis & Cincinnati 
Stage Company. Tle owned an eighty acre farm upon which the 
southwest part of Olney now stands. He built the first perma- 
nent court house of the county, and was for several years County As- 
sessor and Deputy Sheriff. He and wite were members of the 
Christian Chureh. Darius was poorly educated. His father died 
when he was about ten or twelve years old, and he and his brother 
assisted their mother in managing the farm and hotel for several 
vears. In 1860 he went into a store at Olney, and remained one 
year as salesman. Ile then engaged in the livery business until 
1866, and in 1867. went to Lathrop. Clinton Co.. Mo., and en- 
gaged in the hardware business. Mr. Baird remained there until 
187 5, When he returned to Olney, and has since been following an 
extensive heavy hardware trade here. He carries a large and w ell-se- 
lected stock in his line, and is extensiv ely patronized. He was married 
in 1862,to Rose A. McWilliams. of Noble County,Ohio. Three children 
were given to them, one of whom is living. Mr. Baird and wife are 
Congregationalists. He is a Republican, and an old settler of our 
county. 

SAMUEL J. BAKER, photographer. was born in Orleans, 
Orange County, Ind.. on January 31,1855. and is the ninth of eleven 
children born to John and Sarah A. (Dillard) Baker, natives of 
Woodford County, Ky., andof Orange County, Ind.. and of Holland 
and English descent respectively. ‘When three years old, in 1815, 
John was taken to Orange (now Washington) County, Ind., and 
received his schooling in log schoolhouses only. He was married 
April 6, 1837, to Sarah A. Dillard. [Ie was a stone mason. studied 
law, and also served as Justice of the Peace and Auditor. eaeh one 
term. In 1859 he removed to Vincennes, and _ still lives there, and 
where he practiced his protession until 1864, and also was Judge of 
the Third Judicial Court of Indiana. Mrs. Baker died March 31, 
1871. In August, 1875, Mr. Baker married Lida Carnahan. He is 
a Protestant. also a Democrat. Samuel J. was well educated, at 
Vincennes. Ind., assisted his father on the farm. and at seventeen 
began to learn photog: uphy. He has followed that business ever 
sinee,at Princeton, IIL, Troy, Ohio, and in 1877 located at Olney, and 
took charge ot the callery formerly owned by his brother-in-law. 
Mr. J. Rush, who died on the first d: w of that year. Myra B. Rush, 
his widow, and our subject's s sister, still owns an. interest in the bus- 
iness. Their ¢ eallery is finely located and conveniently arranged, 
and is one of the best in southern Illinois. Mr. Baker is a Baptist. 
and his sister a Presbyterian. Mr. Baker belongs to Richland 
Ye o. 180, Olney I Encampment, No. 61, I. O. O. F., in which he 
is Past Grand of the Subordinate Lodge. 
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ea ORRIS A. BATTSON was born in Sullivan County, Ind. 
Jnd., Jannary 25, 1827. is the second in a family of tour children given 
to Joti: ithan M. and Rachel (Marney) Battson, natives of Kentucky, 
and Knox County. Ind., and of English and Scotch descent, respect- 
ively. Joni athan M. was educated, married, and carly followed the 

curpenters and builders’ trade, in his native State. In about 1816 
he removed to Carlisle. Sullivan Co., Ind.. where he still fol- 
lowed his chosen profession, until his death, which oecurred in 1858. 
He was several vears a Justice of the Peace in Sullivan County, aid 
was also a Captain in the State Militia. Mr-and Mrs. Battson were 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh. — Orvis .\. received a 
cood education at Bloomington and Greene:ustle miversities, and at 
the age of nineteen began the study of medicine with Dr. A. M. 
Murphy, at Carlisle, Ind. In 1846-47 he attended the medical de- 
partment of the University of Louisville. Ky. and in 1847 com- 
menced the practice of the profession he h: ad chosen, in his native 
county, Sullivan, where he remained one year. In 1848 he came to 
Claremont, Richland Co., Ill., and continued practicing, finally 
succeeding in establishing a very lucrative business. In 1881, Dr, 
Battson concluded to ch: ge his residence again, and located here at. 
Olney, where he is firmly established in a pi: wing practice. In 1850 
the Doctor was marricd to Harriett Snyder, a mative ot Lawrence 
County, Il., ands daughter of John Snyder, a pioneer of this 
county. They have had seven children, tive of whom are now liv- 
ing. “Dr. Battson was for two years a member of the Board of 
Supervisors of Richland County. In politics he is a stanch Re- 
publican, and a respected pioneer of the county. 

ION. W. F. BECK. editor of the Olney Times, was born in 
Wurtemberg, Germany, July 31, 1848, and when but little more 
than three years old, in_ 1s. 52, was brought by his parents to the 
United States. They first settled at Circleville, Ohio, where they 
remained two years: then they canie to Olney. Richland County, 
where Mr. Beek was suceessfnlly engaged in merehandising. until 
his death. Mrs. Beek is still living, ‘and resides at Oiness Hon. W. 
I. Beek received a good common school and academie education. in 
youth, and afterw ard eraduated from Finley & Nicholson's Commer- 
Chal College. Soon atter this. he echnenee ‘din merchandising at Ol- 
ney, and speedily became one of the successful and leading dealers 
ofthe city. In 1881 he purchased the Olney Ténes, the Demo- 
eratic organ of the county. of which he is at present editor and pro- 
prictor. At the age of twenty-two he was elected Clerk of the 
city of Olney, and was suceessiv ely re-clected to that office for seven 
weml’s ; afterwards he was elected one of the councilmen of the city. 
In 1879 he was elected one of the Board of County Commissioners, 
of which body he was appointed chairman, and in November of the 
same year, was appointed Master in Chancery of Richland County. 
Mr. Beck isa charter member of Olney Lodge, No. 76,4. O. U. Wi, 
instituted in| May, 1577, of which ‘Lodge he was the first Master 
Workman. In 1879, he represented his Lodge i in the Grand Lodge 
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of the State, and lias been a member of that body everssinee. In 
188] he again represented his Lodge in the Grand Lodge of the 
State, As aimember of the Grand Lodge, he has served on the 
rnilroad, legislative and fininee ¢ ommittees. As a member of the 
legislative committee, he helped to frame and secure the adoption 
of the law creating the office of Grand Medical Examiner. In 1882 
he wax elected Grand Overseer, and is at present Grand Foreman of 
the State, that being the second highest office in the Grand Lodge. 
Heis also a member of Olney Legion, No. 18, Selecgtnichts a. O: 
U. W., of which order he is at present V.C. Mr. Beek is also a 
eharter member and was one of the first officers of Marmion Lodge, 
No. 52, KK. of P., of Olney, HI. We is also a member of the Grand 
Lodge of that order, has served on various important committees, 
and held the office of G.I. G. In addition to the above, Mr. Beck is 
also a promine nt Mason, being a me miber of the tour Masonic bodies 
of the city, and of Peoria Consistor Vv, Scottish Rites; or 3. 1 ikeae 
in which he has advanced next to the highest, or thirty-second 
degree of Masonry. 

JASIES> S81. BELL was bor June 8, 1841, in W ashing ton 
County, Penn.; the family lived there till he was cight years old ; 
they then removed to Ohio ; in 1850 they removed to Ite -Liiffongl 
County: the following year his father entered 120 acres of land, 
where “he died in 1871, aged seventy-one years. Kiehty acres of this 
land, with the homestead, he deeded to his son James M. In ISO], 
our subject enlisted in Company D, First Missouri: Engineers. This 
regiment was engaged in repaining and making roads, also building 
fortifications. He was promoted to Corpor: al, November I, 1862, 
served three years. and participated in the siege of New Madrid, the 
fight at Island No. 10, the siege of Corinth, the advance of Gen. 
Grant’s army to Oxford, Miss., siege of Vicksburg, siege of ye 
and battle of Jonesboro. He returmed to Olney, September 1, 
1864, and has since followed tarming. He was married December 
22, 1870, to Mary E. Bolinger, of Calhoun. They have two chil- 
dren. Viola W. and M: way The 

CHRISTIAN BOHREN, born December 25, 1817, in Swit- 
zeyland, is the son of Fred Bohren, who was also born in Switzer- 
land, and who died when Christian was small. The latter was 
br ought up by Ins brother and sister ; he learned the carpenter and 
eabinet-m: aking trade, and in 1849 immigrated to America, stopped 
at Louisville about three months, and thence moved to Saint Louis. 
In the fall of 1549, he exame to Olney, where he has since lived, and 
has followed his trade: the past fitteen years he has been engaged 
in farming. Ile owns twenty-five acres in the eity where he- re- 
sides, also a store building, w hich he rents. He was ni: innied, Kebru- 
meee, fen2, to Susiin Van Alman, who was horn in Switzerland. 
He has two a mughters by his first marrixge—Anna, wife of Christ. 
Yorke. and Susan. wife of Christ. Hazlen. 

JOUN BOHRE N, blacksmith, born in Switzerland, «I: anuary 
Is844, is the son of Ton and Elizabeth (IXnoose) Bohren, both oe 
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in Switzerland. They immigrated to Riehland County in 1852. 
The father wus a shoemaker, and died in Olney. December 15, 1579. 
Mr. Bohren, tn 1865, began learning blacksmithing with the O. & 
VE. R. Ro. and worked for that company seven years, after which he 
beaan business tor himselt, and has followed it ever since. Tebru- 
ary 2, 1865, he married Rebecca Nuding, daughter of Jacob and 
susan (Tobias) Nuding. She was born in Ohio, February 8, 1845. 
ive children have been born to them, John, George J., Charles 
.. Lydia and Laura. Mr. Bohren is a member of tlie A. O. Ua, 
and the Select Knights, and politically he isa Republican. 

WILLIAM BOURELL was born August 12,1519, in| North- 
umberland County, Penn., and there lived till the age of four- 
teen, when the family moved to Butler County, Ohio. In 1842 he 
married Ann E. Schroyer, of Butler County. She died in 1869, 
aged forty-one years, the mother of five sons John I., George E., 
Joseph N., Thornton A. and David W., all born in Ohio. Mr. 
Bourell’s second marriage, in 1871, was to Mrs. Dowens, of Coshoe- 
ton County, Ohio, formerly Lydia Thompson. Mr. Bourell carried 
on farming in Ohio till coming to Richland County. Tle now owns 
a farm, where he resides, of fifty-two acres, which is improved, 
with a fine orchard of twenty-five acres. Part of this orchard is 
eleven years old, and is one of the finest in the county, Lust year 
he sold from this orchard over $1,500 worth of apples. This year he 
has sold $1,000 worth, and has still on hand shout $400 worth, 
Hlis principal apple is the “Ben Davis,” although he raises large 
quantities of different varieties. 

HENRY L. BOWER, born July 14, 1834, in Ashland County, 
Ohio, is the son of P. P. Bower, who was born in Germany. At the 
age of seven he ciume with his father to Richland County, learned 
the coopers’ trade in Olney, and followed this till 1862, when he 
enlisted in Company B, Ninety-Eighth Mlinois (Mounted) Infantry, 
and served till the end of the war; he then went to Clay City, and 
worked at the coopers’ trade two years 3 he then removed to Alton, 
where he worked two years ; then returned to Olney, and contin- 
ued at his trade about two years; sinee this time he has been en- 
gaged in farming; also the past three years in the milk business ; 
Ile owns ten aeres in Section 9, where he now lives. Ile was mar- 
ried in L861 to Caroline Howland, who was born in Ohio, and who 
died in 1867, aged thirty-two, leaving two sons. Tis second mar- 
riage, mM 1868, was to Mary Ie. Edwards, who was born in Edwards 
County, Hnois. This nnion is blessed with one son. 

HON. WILLIAM BOWER, druggist and cigar manufacturer, 
was born in Olney, Hi, May 21, 1542, und owas. the second 
person born within the limits of the village after it was laid ont. 
He was the second child born to Philip P. and Mary (Dundore ) 

sower, the former a native of Gemany,and the latter of Pennsyl- 
viania, but of Swedish and German descent. At the age of twenty 
years Philip P. Bower emigrated to this country, first’ settling in 
Pennsylvania. In 1840 he cane to Tllinois and settled in what is 
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now Olney, where for many years he foHlowed the trade of cabinet- 
maker, operating at the same time a large farm. In 1856 he en- 
gaged in merch: indisine, at Olney, but after mi ny years retired to 
his farm, where his de: ith occurred in the autumn of 1873, ut the age 
of sixty-nine years. Ile was one of the most prominent pioneers or 
Richland County. He and his wite were both members of the Ievan- 
gelical Church,to which church and its schools he was a large contrib- 
utor, providing in his will for the building of the present ehurch 
structure of that denomination, one of the finest in the city. William 
Bower, our subject, reeeived a fair common school education in his 
youth. Afterward he attended school at the old log schoolhouse 
(still standing) of Olney, and finished his education at the Olney 
seminary. His mother died in 1846, shortly atter which event hie 
left home. and commenced for himself as a teacher. He next com- 
menced the trade of marble-entter ; after a few months’ experience, 
he engaged as an apprentice at wateh-making, but never finished 
the trade. He then served an apprenticeship of two years at the 
tinners’ trade. In the spring ot 1861, he enlisted in the Highth 
Mhnois Infantry, for three months’ service. On his return home 
he taught a six months’ term of school, and in the spring of 1862 
he re-enlisted in Company I, Thirty-Eighth Tlinois Infantry, and 
participated in all the engagements of the regiment until October, 
1863, when he was taken prisoner, paroled and sent home. He was 
never exchanged, but after the close of the war received his hon- 
orable discharge. In the fall of 1863 he engaged in the drug trade, 
and, by industry and energy, has built up a large business. “During 
the last seven years he has been extensively engaged in the manu- 
facture of cigars. He is also the agent of the Standard Oi! Com- 
pany, at Olney. He carries a stock of from $12,000 to $15,000 of 
goods, and his annual sales, in all departments, amount to from 
$50,000 to $60,000. In 1876 Mr. Bower was nominated by the Dem- 
ocratic Convention for Representative in the Legislature. This he 
however declined, and aceepted the nomination on the Greenback 
ticket for the State Senate. Two years later he was agaim nom- 
inated for the Legislature by the Democrats of the Forty-Fourth 
District, and earried the district by a large majority. He was an 
active member of the Thirty-First General Assembly, where he 
originated some Important measures. On November 29, 1864, Mr. 
Bower was married to Sarah E. Ridgway, a daughter of Dr. KE. W. 
Rideway, of Olney. Four children have been born to them, three 
of whom are still living. Myr. Bower belongs to no church, but is 
amember of the A. F. GA.M.,, of the A. O. U. W,, and of the es, A. 

ELI BOWYER, M. D., ex-Br evet-Brigadier-General, Postmaster 
at Olney, Dl., was born ino Warren County, Ohio, March 20, 
1818, and is Alc third of nine children born to John and Jane 
(Shepler) Bowyer, the former a native of Virginia, and the latter 
of Pennsylvania. The Bowyers were of I nelish and German, and 
the Sheplers of English, Scotch and Irish descent. he Bowyers 
in America are e descended from an old Enelish tamily who settled 
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in Rockbridge County, Va., in the early colonization of that State. 
John Bowyer received a good common school and academic eduea- 
tion in youth. When only a small lad he removed with his parents 
to Pennsylvania, and while he was yet a young man, in 1802, the 
family removed to southwestern Ohio. “John finally settled in 
Warren County, Ohio, where he bought a body of unimproved 
land, erected a eabin. and subsequently improved a farm. Here he 
resided until his death. Eli Bowyer, the subject of our sketch, re- 
eeived the major part of his education at the Harveysburgh Acad- 
emy, in his native connty. On leaving school he commenced life 
as a teacher, and continued in this avoeation for two years. He 
then began the study of medicine with Dr. J. G. Paulding, of War- 
ren County, and continued his medical studies for a further period 
of eighteen months, under the instruction of Prof. Jesse P. Jud- 
kins, of Cincinnati. He attended lectures primarily at the Wil- 
loughby University, and finally at the Ohio Medical College, in 
Cincinnati, where he graduated in 1844. Ie then commenced the 
practice of his profession at Mason, Warren County, Ohio, where he 
resided during the following two years. At the expiration of that 
time he removed to Prairieton, Ind., and was professionally en- 
gaged } in that city for seven years. From Prairieton he removed to 
Sullivan, in the same State. Here he remained for seven years, 
when he was again compelled to change his location, on uccount of 
failing health. In 1860, he came to Olney, Il, where for several 
months he relinquished the practice of medieine. In 1861 he en- 
tered the United States Army as Assistant Surgeon of the Eleventh 
Missouri Infantry, which was composed principally of Tlinois vol- 
unteers. In 1862 he was made Division Surgeon, under Gen. Plum- 
mer, by order of Gen. Pope. Subsequently he was commissioned 
Major, then Lieutenant-Colonel, and finally, after the battle of 
Vicksburg, Colonel of the regiment. He entered upon his duties 
as acommunnding officer without previous military training, but by 
diligent study, although almost constantly in front of the enemy, 
he became proficient in the art. In Mareh, 1865, he was’ brevetted 
Brigadier-General, by President Johnson, NS stated in his commis- 
sion, “for gallant and meritorious service.” He participated in 
all the principal battles in which the ie of the Southwest was 
engaged. Among them were the sieges of Vieksburg, Jackson, 
New Madrid and Island No. 10, the battles of Corinth, Iuka and 
Nashville, where he was wounded in the left arm and left leg. He 
was mustered out with his regiment, in January, 1866, at S: lint Louis, 
Mo. flis putriotisin, braver y, and ability asa commanding officer, 
are abundantly attested by his high testimonials trom such ‘General 
oflicers as L. F. Hubbard, D. W. Magee, John MeArthur, A. J. 
Smith and J. A. Mower. After the close of the war he returned to 
Olney, where he resumed the practice of his profession. In 1867 he 


represented the counties of Clay and Richland in the State Logis- 


lature. In 1870 he was appointed one of the trustees of the South- 
ern Normal University, and ofliciated as president of the Board- 
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In December, 1879, he was commissioned postmaster at Olney, 
which position he still holds. ‘The Doctor was married in October, 
1844, to Martha A. Cox, a native of W a County, Ohio. Two 
daughters blessed their union, viz. : Mary J. and Emma IX, (now 
Mrs. Hl. C. Luders of Philadelphia}. The Abe daughter, Mary J., 
was a graduate of the Ohio Female College, but died three years 
after receiving her degree, from injuries received during a fire at 
that institution. Both the Doctor and his wife are members of the 
Presbyterian eee He is also a member of Olney Lodge, No. 
HOA. EF. & A. M., Richland Lodee, No. iv, EF OnO7 I) and ‘of the 
Ga, In politics he isa stanch Republican, and is one of the 
representative men, not only of the county, but of the State. 

JOUN C. BROCKMAN was born in Germany, January 31, 
1830, and is the fifth of ten children born to Peter and Anna (Gies- 
chen) Brockman, both natives of Germany. Peter Brockman was 
educated and married in Germ: uny, where in early youth he learned 
the carpenters’ trade, and followed the same all his lite. John C. 
Brockman, our subject, received a fair edueation in the common 
schools of Hanover, Germany. In early life he learned the carpen- 
ters’ trade with his father. In 1848 he emigrated to the United 
States, first settling at Saint Louis, Mo., where he followed his trade 
for some eighteen months. He was then employed as a salesman 
in a drug, And then in a grocery store. for about three years. In 
1855 he started a confoctioner y of his own, in Saint Lonis, and con- 
tinued in that business for one year. In 1856 he removed to New- 
ton, Jasper Co., Ill., where he was engaged in the drug and 
grocery trade for some six years. During the war he was cneaged 
wn the sutler business, principally with the Army of the Cumber- 
land. After his return he came to Olney, Ill, where he, in company 
with Mr. David Seott and Mr. Theodore Schiflerstine, engaged in 
general merchandising, under the firm name of Scott, etnies tine 
& Co. After about seven years, Mr. Schiflerstine retired, since 
which time the business has been conducted under the firm name of 
Scott & Brockman. They carry a large and well-selected stock of 
dry goods, hats and caps, boots and shoes, clothing, groceries 
yy Otag ons nnd queensware, and are doing an extensive business. 
Mr. Brockman was for one term County Treasurer of Jasper County, 
Il., and is at present a member of the Board of Supervisors 
of Richland County. He was married in 1854, to Johanna Gren- 
Inger, a niutive of Switzerland. Five children have blessed their 
union, only three of whom «are yet ving. Mr. Brockiman’s family 
are of the Catholic faith. [Leis a member of the A. O. U.W. In 
politics he is a Republican, and is one of the prominent and lcad- 
ing business nea a the city and county. 

JUDGE R.S. CANBY was born in Greene County, Ohio, 
September 30, 1808, and is the son of Joseph and Lydia (Pedrick) 
Canby, the former a native of Loudoun County, Va., and born in 
May, 1781, anda prominent physician, who died in Logan County, 
Ohio, in February, 1843. His wife was a native of New Jersey, 
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born in 1787, and died in Lebanon, Ohio. Our subject received a 
larger part of his education at Oxford, Butler County, Ohio. In 
1829 he engaged in the mercantile business at Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
and while thus engaged, read law with Mr. B. Stanton. In 1840, 
he began the practice of law ; in 1845 he was elected to the Leg- 
islature ; in 1846, he was elected from the Twelfth Congressional 
District of Ohio as a member of Congress. After filling this hon- 
orable position, he moved on 1,000 acres, and engaged in farming 
for a number of years. He afterward removed to Bellefontaine, to 
educate his children. In March, 1863, he moved to Olney, H1., 
where he again resumed law. June, 1867, he was clected Judge of 
the Cireuit Court, which office he creditably filled for six years, 
after whieh he resumed law, whieh he continued until 1882, since 
which time he has lived retired. Mareh 16, 1835, he married Eliza 
Simpson, of Chillicothe, Ohio ; she died in Jannary, 1867. Judge 
Canby was a Whig, before the organization of the Republican 
party, since which time he has beena Republican. He is highly 
esteemed, and a most worthy citizen, and is ® member of the Swe- 
denborg Church. 

ALVIN CLEM, of the firm of A.& J. Clem, tile manutacturers, 
was born August 15, 1849, in Delaware County, Ind., and is the 
son of Joel and Magdaline (Kessler) Clem. His father was born in 
Pennsylvania, reared in Ohio, and he worked at the millwright 
and other kinds of business. In 1853 the family removed to Rich- 
land County, settled on what was known as the Harmon Farm ; 
there the father died, in 1858, aged fifty-four years; the mother 
died in 1877, aged sixty-four years. Alvin owns forty acres in Sce- 
tion 9, where he now resides, which is improved, with a very com- 
fortable house, barn, and other outbuildings. He, with his brother 
Josinh, commenced the manufacture of tile, in 1883. He was mar- 
ried in 1870, to Catharine Fentz, who was born in Germany. Jo- 
siah owns sixty acres where this factory is located. He was married 
in 1868, to Alice Banks, of Vermont. They have two children, one 
son and one danghter. 

CAPTAIN JOIIN 8S. COCIIENNOUR, district agent and ad- 
juster of Rockford Insurance Company, was born in Ashland 
County, Ohio, December 7, 1840, and is the oldest of seven chil- 
dren born to Daniel and Harriet A. (Smalley) Cochennour, natives 
of Pennsylvania and Ashland County, Ohio, and of German and 
Scotch descent. Daniel had a fair education in his native State, 
being a schoolmate of Thad Stevens. He learned the tailors’ trade. 
In 1841 he moved to what isnow Bonpas Township, in this county, 
and firmed and worked at his trade for a nnmber of years. He 
afterward moved to Claremont, and followed the mercantile and 
stock raising trades until bis death in 1876. He was in the com- 
munion of the Catholic Church until some years before death, 
when he united with the Methodist Episcopal denomination. ‘The 
ednvation of John 8. was Hinite. to the log schoolhouse of Ilh- 
nois, and he assisted npon the home farm until April 14, 1861, 
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when he entered the United States Army, enrolling in Company 
J, Kighth Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and served “three months, 
engaging in one battle, Charleston, Mo. Ife re-enlisted on Decem- 
ber 24, 1861, in Company H, Sixtieth IlHimois Volunteer Infantry, 
and served intel February 17, 1865, when he was discharged at 
Cincinnati on account of a wound received at Jonesborough, on 
the Georgian campaign, and from which he lost his left leg. IIc 
rose to the rank of Captain, passing through most of the inter- 
mediate grades. Te was made Captain in the latter part of 1863. 
On his return from the army he was immediately made Collector 
of Olney, receiving all the votes but cleven. Te served one year, 
and hits since been employed in various trading pursuits. For the 
past two vears Capt. Cochennour has been employed as district 
and adjusting agent for the Rockford Insurance Company. In 
1874 he, with an assistant, captured and imprisoned a gang of 
seven of the worst desper adoes that ever infested southern Ili 
nois. Our Captain was marricd, in March, 1864. to Caroline C., 
a daughter of Sylvester and Elizabeth Utterback, of this place. 
One son anda daughter bless this marriage. Ile belongs to the 
IrOZOe rh. Gide. Ae 

WILLIAM R. COMBS was born April 5, 1526, in Phila- 
delphia. In 1831 his parents removed to what is now Vinton 
County, Ohio; there he was reared on his father’s farm. In the 
fall of 1841 they came to Richland County, and settled in’ Preston 
Township. In 185.5 his father removed to Missouri, where he died 
at the age of cighty-one. The subject ot this sketch, in 1847, bought 
fifty-six acres in German Township ; this he improved, and afterw ards 
sold. January 6, 1855, he returned to Olney, and with the excep- 
tion of having spent four years in north Missouri, has resided here 
ever, since. Mr. Combs has been eight years Constable and Deputy 
Sherif! He enlisted, May 14, 1864, in Company G, One Himdred 
ind Thirty-Sixth Illinois ‘Infantry, and served his term of enlist- 
ment of one hundred days. Ile was married, November 23, 1848, to 
Sidi OF Chaney, who was born Septeiber 8, 1629, in Olney 
Township, Richland Co., Hl. They y id nine children, five of whom 
are living, Benjamin F., William Cynthia HE. Gvite of Thee: 
Cotchell, of Mereer County, No.), ae wes L. and Enmima LL. (now 
attending school). They aremembers of the Baptist Church. 

B. F. COMBS, master carpenter forthe O. & M. Railway,was born 
September 9, 1849, in German Township, Riehland County. At about 
the age of thirteen he commenced to learn the carpenters’ trade with 
his father, who had been carrying on this business. In about 1870, 
hesceured employment with the O. & M. Railway,and tor the past six 
years has been foreman of the pile-driver and construction gang. 
He was married September 12, 1880, to liza, daughter of Tlbert 
Sands. She was born in Lawrence County, Ul). fer parents 
removed to New York City when she was about three years old, and 
there she was reared and received a collegiate education. This mar- 
riage is blessed with one daughter. Mr. Combs enlisted, in 1864, in 
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Company Hf, One Hundred and Thirty-Sixth Mlinois Infantry, as 
dyvummer, ind served his term of enlistment—one hundred days. 

JAMES R. DALES, hotel proprietor. was born in Livingston 
County, N. Y., August 30, 1824, and is the fifth of seven children 
born to Hugh and Margaret (Blakeley) Dales, both natives of New 
York and of Irish ancestry. Hugh received a fair education and 
married in his native State, and early in life moved to Livingston 
County, N. Y.. where he was one of the first settlers. He was engaged 
in agricultural pursuits until his death in 1859. [He and wile were 
members of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church. He was 
a soldier during the war of 1812. James R. had the advantages of 
good common schooling and academic instruction in New York aie 
assisted his futher upon the farm work until his twenty-sixth year. 
He then went to Cuylerville and engaged in merchandising there for 
many years, and where he was Justiee ot the Pence, also, for some 
time. In 1861 he went to Fulton County, Ind., and followed agri- 
cultural pursuits tor four years, and was a Trustee in that 
county. Iu 1866, Mr. Dales went to Enfield, White Co., II]., lived 
there three years and during two-thirds of the time kept a hotel. 
In 1869, he went to Fairfield, Wayne County, also kepta hotel for sev- 
eral years; in 1877, came to Olney, «ind has since resided here, and 
followed the sune business. He is now proprietor of the Commer- 
cial Hotel, one of the best on the O. G M. Railway. Mr. Dales has 
been twice married. On November 2, 1848, he wedded Susan A. 
Scott, a union blessed by six children, of whom fonr daughters and 
one son are living. Mrs. Dales departed this life on Angust 1%, 
1881, and April 18, 1883, Mr. Dales was united to Olive D. (Cole) 
Fraser, a native of Osweeo County, N. Y. | Our subject has been 
many years Justice of the Peace in Fairfield, and for over thirty 
years a Presbyterian, and is much interested in Sunday-school imat- 
ters. having had 2 Bible class in Olney ever since he has lived here. 
Tle has helped organize three churches. 

ANDREW DARLING was born at Berwickshire, in the parish 
of Preston, Seotlend, in November, 1820, and eame to this country 
with his father’s fianily in 1825. In 1847, he came to Olney and 
opened a store on Main Street. Tere he entered into a partnership 
with William Newell. which continued until 1852. At this time 
the O. & M. Railroad was in process of construction, and in eonnee- 
tion with Joseph Harmon he took a contract upon the road, whieh 
continued for two years: In connection with and following upon 
this, he enenged in the sale of real estate: and on the completion of 
the road, took charge of the Olney House in partnership with Altred 
Kitchell. February 20, 1850, he marrieda daughter of Hon. James M. 
MeLean. She died in 1861.0 Mr. Darling was a large contributor to 
the building of the Presbyterian Church of Olney, and to the support 
of the ministry. On the breaking out of the war he reecived an 
appointment in the Provost Marshals office. which place he held 
until the office was abolished. In 1866, the First Nattonal Bank of 
Olney was organized, largely through his instrumentality, and he 
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was appointed cashier, which oftfice he held till his death, which 
occurred April 28, 1874. In 1866 he was married to Ada Clubb, 
daughter of Can: ida Chubb, one of the pioneers of I]imois. In 1875 
Mr. “Darling joined the Congregational Church. Mr. Darling pos- 
sessed, to a remarkable degree, a power of attaching to himself 
very warm friends. 

GEORGE P. DAVIS, Township Constable and general collect- 
or, was born in Blount County, Penn., March 4, 1857, and is the second 
ina family of ten children (all living) born to John aud Martha 
(Maxwell) Davis, both natives of Tennessee, and of Scotch and Irish 
descent respectively. The grandfather of our subject, John Davis, 
Sr., was a veteran of the Revolution: ity war, and was the last pen- 
sioner of that war at Knoxville, Tenn. [lis death occurred in Jan- 
uary, 1859, in his one hundred and fitth year. John Davis, Jr., 1s a 

carpenter by trade, and followed the same in connection with farm- 
ing, in ‘Tennessee, until 1878 or 1879,when he removed to Llopkins- 
ville, Ky., where he still resides. He was Major in the ‘Pennessee 
State Militia for several years. He and wife are members of the 
Christian Church. George P. Davis, the subject, received a fair edu- 
cation at the subse ription “schools of his native State, and was em- 
ployed on his father’s farm until he was twenty-five years old. In 
March, 1862, he was conscripted for service in the rebel army, but 
being a Union man he joined a company of refugees and caine north, 
arriving at Newton, Ill., Jaume 14, 1862. The next year he com- 
menced teaching, and taught for some four years tn Jasper County. 
He was then engaged i inagricultural pursuits in the same county for 
some three years. In 1869 he removed to Cl: iremont, Richland Co., 
Il]., where in the following year he was elected Const ible. In the 
pins of 1872 he came to Olney, and in the following spring he 
elected Constable, which office he has held ever sinee. Tn the 
fall of 1878, he was appointed Deputy Sheriff of Richland County, 
and held that office until the fall of 1882. He was married March 
20), 1863, to Margaret A. Maxwell, a native of Boone County, Ind. 
Six children have been born to them, four of who are living. Mr. 
Davis belongs to no church, but is a member of Olney Lodge, No. 
140, A. F. & A. M., and also of Olney Lodge, No. 76, ‘h. O. U. We. 
and of the Olney Lodge of Select Tn BR OUs Wb li politics 
Mr. Davis is a Democrat, and is one of the enterprising and prom- 
inent citizens of the city and county. 

SYLVESTER J. ECKENRODE was born in’ Franklin County, 
Penn., April 24, 1838, the oldest of four children born to Conr: id 
and Catharine A. (Cain) Eckenrode, both natives of Pennsylvania, and 
of German and Knelish descent respectively. Conrad ckenrode in 
early life learned the millers’ trade, following it until 1848, when he 
engaged in farming, which he continued until his death which 
occurred in 1863. Sylvester J. Eckenrode, the subject, received a 
conmon school education in youth, and was employed on his fath- 
er’s farm until he was twenty years old. He then learned the brick 
masons’ trade, which he followed for about four years. In October, 
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1861, he enlisted in Company I. Ninth Pennsylvania Cavalry and serv- 
ed with that regiment in all its marches and engagements until nearly 
the close of the war, being mustered out at Savannah, Ga., in Janu- 
ary. 1865. He participated in the battles of Per ryville, Stone River, 
Chickamauga. Knoxville, Resuea, Kenesaw Mountain, Atlanta and 
muny other lesser engagements. He also accompanied Gen. Sher- 
man’s army in the memorable march to the sea. After his return from 
the army he opened a smal] country store at Amberson’s Valley, Frank- 
lin Co..Penn.. where he remained until 1871, when he removed to Sum- 
ner, Lawrence Co., Ill., where he engaged in general merchandising. 
He was also extensively engaged in the grain and agricultural imple- 
ment trade. In 1881, he sold out his business at Sumner and bought a 
large tarm in Noble Township, Richland Co., Ill., where he engaged 
extensively in agricultural pursuits until the spring of 1883, “when 
he was compelled to relinquish farming on account of failing 
health. In September, 1883, he opened a dry goods store at 
Olney, Tl. Te earries a large and well selected stock of dry 
goods, boots and shoes. hats and caps, and carpets—the latter being 
a specialty—amounting to about $30,000. His is by far the larg cost 
stock of the kind in the One He was married in August, 1865, 
to Marvy E. McElheney, a native of Pennsylvania. Eight  chil- 
dren were born to them, only six of whom, four sons and two 
daughters, are living. Both he and wife are members of the 
Catholic Chureh. In polities Mr. Eckenrode is independent. 

D. L. EDMISTON, grocer, was born January 31, 1837, in 
Clark County, Ind. He is the son of Daniel and Elizabeth (Newell) 
Edmiston, who were natives of Ohio. His father worked at the 
painters’ trade, also engaged in farming pursuits. In about 1850, 
the family emigrated to Ilinois; settled in Claremont Town- 
ship. and there the subject of this cen was reared. He enlisted, 
in 1862, in Company H, One Hundred and Thirtieth [lnois Infantry, 
which was afterward consolidated with the Seventy-Seventh Tie 
nois. He served three years and participated in the engagements 
at Magnolia Hills, Black River, siege of Vicksburg, Jackson and 
others. At the close of the war Mr. Edmiston came to Olney and 
engaged in painting, and continued this business till 1878. On 
account of failing health he was obliged to abandon this trade; then 
bought out the grocery honse of B. ‘F. Moore and has since been 
engaged i in this business: he also carries on a branch store which he 
opened in September, 1383. 

CHRISTIAN EGGLER was born in Canton Berne, Switz- 
erland, December 13, 1838, and is the eldest of nine children, eight 
still living, born to William and Anna (Weiss) Eggler. Willian 
Eggler was educated, reared and married in Sw itzerland, his native 
land, and was employed hae as an engineer ona steamboat for 
many years. In 1850, 1851, he came to Richland County and 
entered and bought 300 a acres of wild Jand, in Preston Township. 
Ife improved a farm and eeu aU upon it until his death, on January 
1, 1377. For many vears Mr. Eggler ran the engine in Mr. Newell’s 
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pork packing establishment, at Olney. He and wife belonged to 
the German Reformed Church. Christian Eggler, the subject. 

received a limited edueation in his native Switzerland. At the age 
of eleven years he emigrated to the United States. with his parents. 

In October, 1861, he enlisted in Company -\, Benton a“ who 
formed a part of Gen. Fremont’s body-guard. He was mustered 
out in January. 1862. He was then employed as a laborer about 
the pork and grain house of John Gun, of Olney, for some two years. 

After this he was employed as engineer in the Butler Street Flouring 
Mills tor some sixteen vears. While here the boiler bursted and he 
narrowly escaped with his life. During this time he also owned 
an interest in. anda part of the time helped to run the first steam 
threshing machine ever run in Richland County. In April. 1802, he 
purchased an interest in a saloon. in company with Henry Von All- 
men, at Olney, and is still engaged in that business In 1865, Mr. 

Egeler married Phebe A. Arnold, a native of sas. county. They 
have had nine children, of whom two sons and four daughters are 
living. The parents are members of the German Retormed 
Church. He belongs to the Subordinate and Select Knights, to the 
A. O. U. W., in which heis now L W., andto the G. A. R. 

GOTTLIEB EGGLER, dealer in boots and shoes, was born in 
Canton Berne. Switzerland, March 16, 1845, and is the fifth of the 
nine children born to William and Anna (Weiss) Eggler. Gottlieb 
received only an ordinary education in rude schoolhouses. In the 
spring of 1863, he began ‘to learn the shoemakers’ trade. In May. 
1864, he enlisted in Company G, One Hundred and Thirty-Sixth 
Tlinois Volunteer Infantry, and served with that regiment until 
October 22, 1864, when he was mustered out, at Springfield, Ill. He 
then firiished learning his chosen trade. and worked for several years 
at it. In 1870. he opened a boot and shoe house, and has followed 
this business ever since. He has a very well selected stock of goods 
and has a large patronage. In the year 1866, he wedded Maria O.. 
daughter of Lloyd Rawlings, 2 pioneer and noted hnnter. They 
have had three children—one son and two daughters. The parents 
belong to the Methodist Episcopal Chureh. in which Mr. Egeler has 
held various otticial positions. He is a member of Olney Post, No. 
19, G. A. R.,and isastanch Republican. He is an early settler. 
2nd is very prominent in business circles. 

WILLIAM ELLIOTT (deceased) was born in Rowan Cotltgu 
N.C, in 1810. At an early dav his father, James Elliott, moved to 
Barren County, Ky., from there to W ashington. Ind.. with the 
intention of coming to Illinois, but was prevented from settling in 
the territory on account of the warof 1812. As soon after as prac- 
tical he settled in Lawrence County, Ill. near Sumner. In 1824. 
William moved with his father to where Olney now stands. Llere 
he purchased 160 acres of land of David Rollins. Some of the prin- 
cipal portion of Olney has been built on this. In 1851. James. the 
father of Willium, died. The latter improved so weil the o ee 
tunities that were at that dav offered to him that at his death, 
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1874. he was worth upwards of $50,000. He was twice married 
first to Klizabeth Shidler, in 1828, by whom he had two sons. ‘This 
lady died in 1830. In 1834, he married Alta Webster, a native of 
New York. John Elliott, the only living child of William Elliott, 
was born in Richland County, Ill., November 3, 1833, «nd with the 
exception of two years he has resided on the old homestead. He has 
been married three times—first, December 12, 1854, to Ann M., 
daughter of Lemuel and Clarissa (Broughton) Truitt. She was 
born in Maryland, February 14, 1836, died April 12, 1863. She 
was the mother of three children—Jeannette, born February 25, 
1855; Iva G., boru Octoher 24, 1860, died July 20, 1880, and Harry 
F., born’ March 15, 1862. Mir. E. next marftied, April 27, TSb5, 
Evalena B. Grass, she being the daughter of Alford IH. and Susan 
Snyder. She was born in Lewrence County, TH., July 3, 1838, and 
died August 29, 1873; four children were born to them—Jaimes H., 
born January 26, 1866; William, born July 16, 1868; Robert, born 
September 18, 1869, and John, born September 12, 1870 ; died March 
8, 1871. Mr. i. was next married, December 9, 1875, to Mrs. Mary 
A. Zook, daughter of Jacob and Martha (Dunbar) Willhous. 
She was born in Berks County, Penn., October 16, 1838. One child 
has been horn to then—W alter, born February 23, 1876; died Jan- 
uary 15, 1877. Myr. E., as was his father, isa Democrat and public 
spirited, taking an active part in all local enterprises that pertain to 
the hetter interests of the community. Both he and his wife are 
members of the Methodist’ Church. 

WILLIAM FERRIMAN was born in the Island of Jamaica, 
November 10, 1835, and is the fifth of fifteen children born to George 
and Klizabeth A. (McGill) Ferriman. William was educated in 
the English subscription schools of Edwards County. At the age 
of twenty-one he went to Grayville, and was employed there as 
salesman ina wholesale and ret:il hardware and grocery store for 
abont five years. On April 15, the day atter the firing on Fort 
Sumter, Mr. Kerryman, being patriotic, went to Albion and helped 
recruit a company of 102 men, which was disbanded after repairing 
to Camp Anna. near Jonesboro, TH1., the quota being full. In Sep- 
tember he helped recruit Company I. Thirty-Eighth Tlinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and was elected First’ Lieutenant. In the spring of 
1862 he was made Quartermaster of that regiment, and served till 
October, 1864, when it was mustered out of the service, at Jones- 
boro, Ga., by reason of expiration of the term. Our subject again 
engaged ina general mercantile trade at Noble. in this county, and 
was also a contractor on a railroad. Tn 1860 he went on the road 
as a commercial traveler, in which capacity he has been engaged 
ever since, Mr. Ferriman married, September 6, 1866, Alice TL, 
daughter of Judge John M. Wilson, one of Olney’s pioneers. They 
hive one child. a son—Frederick FH. Mr. Ferriman is a member of 
The A. Fae. ind S. BP. tees. 

COARLES FERRIMAN was born in Albion, Edwards Co., T1., 
July 28, 1842, and is the ninth of fifteen children born to George 
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and Elizabeth A. (McGill) Ferriman, natives of England and of the 
Island of Jamaica, respectively. George was brought up in the 
parish of Westmoreland, was married there aud followed mer- 
cantile pursuits, and was a sea captain, as his father owned vessels 
running from the West Indies to England. In 1837 he came to the 
United States, and to Albion. Edwards Co., H1., followed merchan- 
dising until lis death, June 14, 1863,in the communion of the Ipis- 
copal Church. His wife is a imember, and they founded that branch 
of the church whichis in Albion. Charles received a vood education, 
and at thirteen years of age went into his father’s store. He 
remained until he was twenty, then went to Bridgeport and opened 
a general store for G. Kleinwart, remaining there cighteen months. 
In the spring of 1864 he enlisted in Company I. Eighteenth Mlinois 
Voluntecr Infantry, but was soon discharged, and in that fall engaged 
as traveling salesman for firms m Cincinnati until 1872, when he 
engaged in wt wholesale trade on his own account there, in company 
with Gideon Burton. In January, 1878, he sold out and was a trav- 
eling salesman and collector for Shipley, Crane & Co.’s boot and shoe 
house, in Cincimnati, and is still employed by them. In November, 
1876, Mr. Ferriman came to Olney, and has lived here since. He 
has a large sampiec-room over the Olney National Bank, and his res- 
idence is very fine, and is tastefully arranged. He has been a mem- 
ber of the City Council for a term. | Mr. Ferriman was married Sep- 
tember 12, 1867, to Mary A., daughter of Henry Ocorr, of Hart- 
ford, Conn. [er father participated in the border wars in Kansas, 
and now lives in Milwaukee, Wis. They have two children, a son 
and one daughter. They are communicants of the Episcopal Church. 
Mr. Ferriman is a member of A. F. & A.M; R. A. M.; R. G&S. ML, 
and 5. P. R.S., isa Republican, and for years has been chairman of 
the Republican Central Committee for the Sixteenth Congressional 
District. 

FRANCIS H. FISK, M. D., was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, Janu- 
ary 15, 1836, and is the eldest of six children born to Robert W. 
und Mary O. (Ransom) Fisk, the former a native of Duchess 
County, N. Y., and the latter of Cincinnati, Ohio. In @arly lite, 
Robert W. Fisk removed to Cincimiati, where he learned the’ trade 
of a boiler maker and machinist, at which he heeame an expert. He 
put in the engines and machinery for the first water works erected 
in Cincinnati. He also putin the machinery, and for a time was 
engineer on one of the first steamboats on the Ohio River. In 180 
he removed to Ripley County, Ind., where he soon after commenced 
the study of medicine at Milan, Ind. In 1850 he eraduated trom 
the Kelectic Medical College of Cincinnati, Ohio. THe then com- 
menced-the practice of his profession in Indiana. where he remained 
until 1861, when he came to Olney, Hl. Tere he practiced with 
good success until his death, which occurred in June, 1874. [fe was 
au member of the Universalist Church, and also of the Masonie and 
Odd Fellows fraternities. He was commissioned Assistant Surgeon 
in the Volunteer Service of the United States during the late Civil 
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war, but soon afterward resigned. In 1856 he was elected by the 
Democratic party of Ripley County, Ind., to the State Senate. Fran- 
cis H. Kisk, the subject of our sketch, received a good common 
school and academic education in yonth. At the age of eighteen 
years he commenced the study of medicine with his father, and in 
1857 eraduated from the Eclectic Medical Institute, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. In September of the same year, he went to Arkansas, where 
he commenced the practice of his profession, remaining about two 
years. In 1859 he went to the Choctaw Nation where he practiced 
for another two years, and then went into the Cherokee Nation, 
where he practiced most of the time during the late civil war, be- 
ing Surgeon of the First Cherokee Regiment (that of Col. Stand 
Waite), ‘C.S. A. Waite was afterw ards appointed Brigadier- General, 
and Dr. Fisk served on hisstat!as Surgeon. Tn the latter part of 
1865 he removed to Upshur County, Texas, where he practiced until 
1869, when he went to Springfield, Mo., and where he remained until 
1874; thence to Saint Louis, Mo., remaining only one year. Tn 1875 
the Doctor came to Olney, HL, where he has since practiced his pro- 
fession with success. He was married in May, 1866, to Lizzie (Heas- 
let) Witcher, a native of Texas, and 2 niece of Senator Matt Ward, 
of Texas. Three children have been left to them, one son and two 
daughters. Both the Doctor and wife are members of the Congre- 
cational Church. He is also a member of Olney Lodge, No. 76, A. 
O. U. W., and of Olney Legion No. 18, Select Knights, A. O. U. W. 
He is Vico President of the Eclectic Medical Association of the State 
of Ilinois, and holds a prominent position in the National Eclectic 
Medical Association. In politics he is « Democrat. 
CALVIN U. FISHEL was born in North Carolina, December 
22, 1846, and is the second of nine children born to William and Re- 
gina (Vogler) Fishel, both nativesof North Carolina, and of German 
descent. William Fishel was educated and married in his native 
Stute, where he was engaged in agricultural pursuits for many 
years. In 1850 he removed to Bartholomew County, Ind., where 
he was also engaged in farming. In 1867 he came to Richiawd 
County, IIl., where he resided umtil his death, which occurred April 
20, 1879. Ife and his wife were members of the Moravian Church. 
Calvin U. Fishel, the subject of our sketch, received only an ordi- 
nary common school education in the primitive log schoolhouse of 
the Indiana frontier. Tle was aoa on his father’s farm until 
he was sixteen years old. In May, 1862, he enlisted in Company 
I, Sixty-Seventh Indiana Infintry, and in the following September 
he was taken prisoner at Munfordville, Ky., and after about forty 
days was paroled on the ficld. In November, 1862, he was trans- 
ferred to the Kighteenth (United ee Infantr y, from which 
regiment he was discharged in M: ay, 1863, at Indianapolis, Ind. 
In December, 1863, he again enlisted, in Company A, One Hundred 
and Thirtieth Indiana Infintr y, in which Company he was second 
duty Sergeant. On August 6, 1864, at Atlanta, Ga., he was se- 
verely wounded i in the right hip, and was again wounded in the right 
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breast, at: Nashville, Tenn., December 15, 1864. He rejoined his 
regiment at Washington, D. C., in February, 1865, and accompanied 
itin the Wilmington expedition. [He was mustered out with his 
regiment, December 2, 1805, nt Charlotte, N.C. After his return 
from the army, he was ‘employ ed asa farm Jaborer in Bartholomew 
County, Ind. In 1867 he removed to Tipton County, Ind., m 
Ae 1868, came to Olney, Hi, and in October, 1872, went back 

» Tipton County,Ind., but in December, 1876, he returned to Olney, 
bea he has since resided. Ue was first married February 19, 
1868, to Louvina A. Bess, a native of Indiana. Three children blessed 
their union, and allare yet living. Mrs. Fishel died September 28, 
1876. Mr. Fishel was next married,October 31, 1879, to Mrs. Elizabeth 
J. (Midkiff) Clark, who died May 18, 1883. She was a member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Mi. Fishel was next married in 
November, 1883, to Mrs. Mary E. (Lemkey) Wachtel, a native of 
Hinois. She is a member of the P. M. Church. My. Fishel is a 
member of Olney Post, No. 92, G. A. R. 

ROBERT FLEMING, of Combs & Fleming, saw, corn and 
feed mills, was born Nov cantar 5, 1830, in Ireland, and wasa son 
of James Fleming, a teacher in Treland for twenty-seven years in 
one school. In 1849 they emigrated to the United States, and 
came to Highland County, Ohio, and there followed farming. In 
1854 Robert came with his parents to Olney, and has since tollowed 
the business of milling. The firm of which he is a partner was es- 
tablished on August 1, 1883. The capacity of this mill is about 
200 bushels of corn and feed, and 4,000 feet of limber, per day. 
Mr. Fleming has been a member of the Board of school ‘directors 
for four years in Olney, and of the Board of County Commissioners 
for one year. He was married in the year 1851, to Christina Caley, 
a native of Highland County, Ohio. She died in 1876, leaving five 
sons und two daughters. She was in her forty-seventh year. In 
1879 Mr. Fleming married Mary E. Baldwin, of Indiana, and she 
is the mother of three children. 

DAVID FLEMING, farmer, was born March 17, 1837, in 
county Tyrone, Ireland; he is the son of James Fleming, who fol- 
lowed the profession of ‘teaching, in his native land, having taught 
in oneschool twenty-seven years. In 1849 the family emigrated to 
MWighland County, Ohio, and there engaged in farming 5 in 1854 
they came to Richland County, Ill. David remained in Ohio till 
the breaking ont ofthe war, when he enlisted, in 1861, in Company 
I, Thirty-Ninth Ohio Infantry, served four years and fifteen days, 
and participated in the sieges ot New Madrid and Island No. 10, 
and the battles of Iuka and Corinth, and was with Sherman in 
most of his engagements on his march to the sea. At the close of 
the war he returned to Ohio, remaining there ie a short time ; 3 he 
then came to Olney, and has lived here and in the vicinity since. 
He ownsa farm of thirty acres where he resides, and is devoted to 
farming pursuits. He has been two years a member of the City 
Council. Ele was married in 1874 to S. L. Brown, of Saint Johns, 
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N. B. One daughter eladdens their home. Ma. Fleming is a mem- 
ber of the G. A. R. 

CHARLES B. FLETCHER was born in Hardin County, Ky., 
January 3, 1458, und the following year his parents came to Law- 
rence (now Richland) County, and located three miles east of 
Olney ; there his father entered forty aeres of land, lived there six 
years, then moved to this township and entered forty acres prairie, 
also forty aeresin the timber. Tis father lived here till his death, 
which occurred in the fall of 1867, in his sixtieth year. Charles B. 
now owns this land, and having added to it. owns in all 120 acres. 
He married, in 1861, Aurelia F. Blain, of Haneock County, Ky. 
She died March 12, 1882, in her forty-fourth vear, the mother of 
seven childven—William H.,. James A., Daniel B., John W., Jacob 
B., George F. and Mary i. The past seventeen years Mr. Fletcher 
has been a school director. Tle is now Highway Commissioner. 

TON. & DAN Wo PRI eCiicie proprietors of the Olney 
Republican, were the fitth and youngest respectively in a family of 
eight children born to Benjamin and Elizabeth (McQueeny) 
Fritchey, hoth natives of Benen ania, and of German and Irish de- 
scent. Benjamin Fritchey was educated and married in his native 
State. He, early in life, engagedin mereantile ae suits at Hlarris- 
burg, Penn., where he remained for several years ; he then removed 
to Peoria, Ul.. where he remained about tw 6 years, when he returned 
to Pennsylvania. He next removed to Baltimore, Montgomery Co.. 
Ohio, where he was engaged in the gener: al mereantile business for 
several years, afterwards removing “to Darke County, Ohio. where 
he remained some ten years. He returned to Montgomery County. 
andin 1570 came to Olney, where he was engaged in merchandising 
until his death, which oceurred in April, 1876. Mr. Fritchey and 
wife both were members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Mrs. 
Fritchey is still living at Olney, and her sons, the subjects of this 
sketch, make their home with her. Theo. A. was born in Mont- 
gomery County, Ohio, April 24, 1855. Tle reeeived only an ordi- 
nary common school education, and at the age of twenty, formed a 
partnership with his cousin, G. W. Fr itchey, in the grocery business 
at OIney. After about cighteen months he retired from the busi- 
ness, and entered the office of Wilson & Hutchinson. asa law stu- 
dent, und was admitted to the bar in February, 1880. In June, 
1881, he formed a partnership with Judge James C. Allen, the firm 
being known as Allen & Fritehey. It is one of the leading firms of 
the county. Ma. Frite hey was City Attorney for one, and City 
Clerk for two terms. He is 2 member of K. of P., and belongs to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Ino May, 1881, he purch: ased The 
Richland County Republican, and since changed it to the Olney /e- 
publican. Dan. W. was born in Darke County, Ohio, September Ii 
1862, and received a eood common school aud academic education. 
At the age of Aiiags he commeneed to learn the printers’ trade. 
with E. B. Barnard, of the Olney Zimes, with whom he remained for 
four years. He was deputy postmaster at Olney for about eighteen 
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months. Since May, 1881, he has had the editorial charge of the 
Olney Republican, and is the wecredited correspondent of the Saint 
Louis Globe-Democrat and Chicago Tribune for Richland County. 

JACOB FRITSCHLE was born October 25, 1814, in Baden, 
Germany. At the age of fourteen he came with his parents to 
Stark County, Ohio ; there they settled on a farm. In 1839 he came 
to Lawrence (now Richland) County, where he entered ninety-five 
acres, Which he improved as his means would allow, and added from 
time to time, until he had in all over 300 acres, ninety acres of which 
he has sold to his son. IZe has a very comfortable brick house, 
which he built in 1862, at a cost of about $1,500. His barn was built 
in 1881, and cost $550. Other buildings cost about $300. He was 
married, in 1838, to Lydia Steffe, of York County, Penn. She died 
mn 1855, ‘aged thirty-tive years, the mother of nine children—J ohn, 
Sarah, Jeremiah, Is: ac, Sophia, Henry, David, Louise and Marearet. 
His second marriage, in Angust, 1856, was to Elizabeth Smith, of 
Carrol] County, Ohio. ‘They have had six children, five living—Su- 
sana, M: By. George, Martin and William. They lost Davis, Octo- 
ber 6, 1872, in his eleventh year. Susanna is now the wife of the 
Rev. me E Best, of New Bethlehem, Clarion Co., Penn., where he 
is actively engaged in the ministry. 

MRS. HARRIET GADAU, formerly Harriet Arnold, was 
born in Olney Township, June 7, 1841. Her parents were among 
the earliest settlers of the county. She married Peter Sherer, De- 
cember 10, 1857 ; he was born in Germany, April 29, 1830. When 
six years of age he came with Ins parents to America; they re- 
mained a short time in Ohio, then came to this locality, where he 
lived till his death. He became the father of ten children, eight 
living—George, Elizabeth, Anna, John, Peter, Margaret, Minnie 
E. and Harriet. Henry Gadau married Mrs. Sherer, August 15, 
1882. He is a native of Germany, and has resided in if “dwards 
County the past fifteen years, where he owns a farm. 

FRANK P. GILLESPIE, County Treasurer, was born in 
Washington County, Penn., October 18, 1838, and was the seventh 
of ten children born to William L. and Elizabeth (Beall) Gilles- 
pie, natives of Washington County, and of Trish and English de- 
scent respectively. William was educated and married in Pennsy]- 
vania, where he followed farming until the spring of 1853, when he 
removed to Hlinois, settling first near Spring field, and residing there 
for some three years. In 1856 he came to Jasper County, and bought 
a farm near Saint Marie, where he lived until his death, on May 
27, 1862. His wife died one week later, on June 5, 1862. They 
were both devout members of the Catholic Chureh. During the 
administration of Taylor and Fillmore, Mr. Gillespie was a clerk in 
the Census Department at Washington. Frank P. received a good 
education, and was employed on Ins father’s farm until he was 
twenty-five years of age, when he began clerking in a store at Olney, 
remaining ‘there some fifteen years. In November, 1877, he 
was elected Treasurer of Richland County, and was re-elected in the 
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year 1879, and again in 1882, the latter time for four years. Bir. 
Gillespie was married September 12, 1864, to Mary A. Kelly, of 
York, Penn. Four children have been born to them, of whom two, 
John B. and Elen L., are living. He and wife are both members of 
the Catholic Church. Mr. Gillespie is a Democrat in politics, and 
one of the leading citizens of Richland County. 

HENRY GODEKE was born in the Province of Hanover, 
Germany, April 9, 1849, and is the youngest of five children born to 
Frederick C. and Johanna F. (Walbrecht) Godeke, both natives of 
Hanover. Frederick C. Godeke in early life learned the weavers’ 
trade, following it in connection with farming several years. 
He was for a time a soldier in the Hanoverian Army. In 1858 he 
emigrated to the United States and settled in Warrick County, Ind., 
where he bought a farm, and where he resided until his death, 
July 10, 1860. Henry Godeke, the subject of our sketch, received a 
fair common school education in his native land, and also in the 
United States. At the age of seventeen he went to learn the gun- 
smiths’ and tinners’ trades, at Georgetown, Ohio, serving an ap- 
prenticeship of four and a half years, after which he followed the 
gunsmiths’ trade as a journeyman. In 1373 he opened a gunsmiths’ 
shop at Columbus, Ky., where he remained one year. In 1874 he 
came to Olney, Ill., where he opened a shop and has since been do- 
ing a good business. He was married, November 28, 13876, to Liz- 
zie Von Alman, a native of Indiana. Two children have blessed 
their union. Mr. Godeke is a member of no church. Mrs. Godeke 
is a member of the German Reformed Church. Mr. Godeke is a mem- 
ber of the Olney Lodge, No. 76, A. O. U. W., and of the Select Or- 
der of Uniformed Knights, A. O. U.W. In politics he is a Democrat. 

WILLIAM GODEJOHANN, cigar manufacturer, was born in 
Prussia, October 21, 1840, of parents Casper and Franziska C. (Moeh- 
lenbrock) Godejohann, Prussians, William being their only child. 
Casper was brought up and married in his native land, and followed 
agricultural pursuits. In 1857, he brought his family across the 
ocean to the United States, settling first in Macon County, Ill. He 
remained there until 1865, when he went to Belleville. In 1864, his 
wife died, in the membership of the Lutheran Church. In 1865, Mr. 
Godejohann remarried, and moved to Fayetteville, and in 1873, came 
here, then returned to Fayetteville, living there until his death, 
March 26, 1882, belonging to the Lutheran Church. William's 
schooling was very limited. He worked on a farm until his sixteenth 
year, when he was apprenticed to the trade of cigar-making at Belle- 
ville, serving there for three years, when he worked for the firm trom 
which he had received his instruction forabout seven anda half years, 
became 2 partner, and in 1873,exchanged stock with P. J. IKnercher, 
of Olney, and to-day has a successful trade. He employs from seven 
to twelve men, and is turning out about 350,000 cigars annually. 
His is the most extensive factory in this part of the State, and his 
trade extends through southwestern Indiana. In 1871, he married 
Louise Lubben, of Saint Louis, Mo. ‘They have had four children, 
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of whom three are living. Mr. Godejohann belongs to Olney Lodge 
No. 7, Olney Legion, No. 18, Uniform Order of Select Knichts, i. 
O. U. W., and is a Republican. 

JOHN GRUBER, boots and shoes, was born in Canton Berne, 
Switzerland, February 12, 1847, andis the oldest of four children born 
to John and Susan (Ameter) Gruber, both natives of Switzerland. 
John Gruber, Sr., was educated and married in his native land, 
where he was engaged i in agricultural pursuits for many years. In 
1850, he emigrated to the United States and settled in Olney Town- 
ship, Richland Co., Ill., where he was engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits until his death, which occurred in the summer of 1853. John 
Gruber, Jr., the subject, received a limited common school educa- 
tion in youth, but has by his own endeavors, since he became a man, 
acquired a fiir practical business education. After his father’s death 
he made his home with his uncle and stepfather, until he was seven- 
teen years old, when he went to learn the shoemakers’ trade, serv- 
ing an apprenticeship of two and a half years. He followed the 
trade until 1869, when he was employed as a salesman in a leather 
store at Olney, for about three years. In 1872, he removed to Mount 
Carmel, I1., where he was eng: aged in the draying business for four- 
teen months. He then returned to Olney, where he was again 
employed in the same leather store until 1879. He then accepted 
a position as traveling salesman for a harness and collar manufactur- 
ing house in Evansville, Ind., and continued in that business for four- 
teen months. In the fall of 18 381, he opened aboot and shoe store 
at Olney, and has since done a good business, in that line. In 
August, 1876, he was appointed school treasurer of Olney Town- 
ship, which oftice Ye still holds, and in the spring of 1883, was 
elected Clerk of the same township. He was married, October 23, 

1870, to Frances F. Dorney, a native of Wabash County, Ill. Six 
children were born to them, only three of whom are living. Mr. 
Gruber is « member of Olney Lodge, No. 140, A. F. & A. M., also, 
Richland Lodge, No. 180, and Olney Encampment, "No. 61, 1.70. ©: 
F. Of the last named body, he is at present treasurer. He is a 
Democrat, and one of the enterprising business men of the city. 

JOUN VON GUNTEN, Ju, County Clerk, was born in Olney, 
December 27, 1853, and is the second of the nine children born to 
John and Catherine (HIauck) Won Gunten, natives respectively of 
Berne, Switzerland, and of Germany. John, Sr., wasa bakerand fol- 
lowed his trade for a time in his native land. When a young man, 
in 1849, he emigrated to the United States, and settled at Louisville, 
Ky., working at his trade for a few months. In the same year he 
came to Olney, and again followed his trade for three years, when 
he was married. In 1852, he engaged in the dry goods business 
here, and continued in it snc 1879, ‘at which time he retired from 
active business. Mr. Von Gunten, Sr., and his wife are members of 
the German Reformed Church. He was one of the Aldermen for a 
time, and assisted in securing brick sidewalks for the city of Olney. 
He was also a director for the G. M. Railw: ay, Which was consolidated 
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with another road during his term of service, and became the P., 
D.G&E. Railway. John, Jr.,was well educated at the Olney com- 
mon schools, from his fifteenth year until he went into his father’s 
store, and took charge of his business for about one year. In 1877, 
he ran for County Clerk on the Democratic ticket, and was elected to 
that office in 1882, and still holds it. He belongs to the Olney 
Lodge, No. 140, A. F. & A. M., of which he is W. M., and also to 
Richland Chapter, No. 38, R. A. M., Olney Council, No. 55, R. GS. 
M., and Gorin Commandery, No. 14, K. T. In politics Mr. Von 
Gunten is a Democrat, and is one of this county’s most enterprising 
and prominent men. 

HARVEY M. HALL was born in Amherst, Hancock County, 
Maine, February 9, 1838, and is the oldest of five children born to 
Henry and Lucy E. (Archer) Iall, both natives of Hancock County, 
Maine, and of Scotch and English descent, respectively. In early life 
Henry Hall graduated at the Polytechnic College, of Bangor, Maine, 
and for some years after was employed as a civil engineer in his 
native State. In about 1854, he purchased 160 aeres of wild landin 
Switzerland County, Ind. Two years later he moved on the place 
with his family, erected a small frame house, and subsequently im- 
proved a farm upon which he resided until his death, which occurred 
in August, 1859. Harvey M. Hall, the subject of our sketch, received 
a good scientific and mathematical education at the Polytechnic Col- 
lege, of Bangor, Maine, in youth. At the age of fifteen years, he left 
the college and went intothe ship yard at EUsworth, Maine, to work 

tor his uncle, where he learned the trade of ship-building. In the 
latter part of 1857, he came West, remaining about six months with 
his parents in southern Indiana. He then went to Hannibal, Mo., 
where he was employed as engineer in the construction of the Han- 
nibal & Saint Joseph Railway, and afterward in the bridge depart- 
ment of the same road, until in Oetober, 1863, when he returned to 
Switzerland County, Ind. In August, 1864, he recruited Company 
I, One Hundred and Seventeenth Indiana Infantry, in three days, of 
which Company he was commissioned Captain. He remained with 
his regiment until the close of the war. Immediately after his return 
from the army he was employed as foreman in the bridge depart- 
ment of the O. & M. Railway, and located at Osgood, Ind. In October, 
1872, he was promoted to assistant superintendent of bridges and 
building for the West and Springfield Divisions of said railway. 
October 1, 1881, he was appointed superintendent of bridges, build- 
ing and water supplies, for the entire line of the O. & M. Railway, 
which position he still holds. Asa civil engineer, architect and 
draughtsman, Mr. Hall has no superior in the Southwest. He was mar- 
ried in 1858, to Olive Montanye, of Switzerland County, Ind. Three 
children, all living, have blessed their union. Mrs. Hall is a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church. Mr. Hall is a member of the Ma- 
sonic Fraternity, being a member of all the Masonic Lodges of 
Olney, viz: A. FP. & A. M., R. A. M., R.@S. M. and K.T. He is 
also a member of Peoria Consistory S. P. R.S. He was W. M. of 
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Osgood Lodge, A. F. & A. M., in Indiana for four years, and is now 

serving a second term as Commander of Gorin Commandery No. 
14, kK @. 

NLONZO KE. HARRELL, foreman and draughtsman in O. 

M. Railway shops at Olney, Fl., was born in New Marion, Ripley oo 5 
Ind., December 20, 1853, and is one of seven children born to Will- 
iam D. and Naney A. (Ifill) Larrell, natives of Indiana, and of 
English lineage. William D. was educated and married in his native 
State. He learned the trade of wagon maker, and later on, that of 
carpenter,which he followed for a number of years. For the last 
three years of his life he was employed as a br idge ¢ earpenter on the 
O. & Me Railway. Jedied on June 4, 1877, in his forty- seventh year, 
and was 2 member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and of the 
A. F. & A. M. R.A. MandI.0.0.F. Mrs. Harrell was a Bap- 
tist. Alonzo KE. Harrell was well educated in a classic and scientitic 
way. August 6, 1872, he began on the bridge constr uction form of 
the O. & M. Railway amd has steadily advaneed. Leis now chief assist- 
ant in the office of the superintendent of bridges, buildings and 
water supplies on said railroad. In November, 1881, Mr. Harrell 
came to Olney, and has sinee resided here. On Ohalben 1, 1876, he 
married Helen H. Franek, a native of New Albany, Tnd., and a 
daughter of John P. and Virginia (Crook) Franck, early settlers of 
New Albany. Mr. [Warrell is a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, is also of the Masonic Fraternity, and is a stanch Repub- 
hican. He is one of our most prominent and enterprising citizens. 

CHRISTIAN HASLER was born in Switzerland, “August 20, 
1845, and is the youngest of four living children born to Peter and 
Margaret (Von Allman) Taster, both n: nitives of Switzerland. Peter 
Hasler was educated and married in his native land, where he was 
engaged in agricultural pursuits until his death, which occurred 1m 
1853. Christian Hasler, the subject, received a fiir education in the 
common schools of Switzerland and the United States. In 1857 
his mother and family emigrated to the United States, and settled 
in Olney, I]. Here he was employed on a farm in the summer, and 
attended school during the winter season, until he was seventeen 
years old. Ife then served an apprenticeship of three years at the 
harness-makers’ trade. Soon after completing his trade, he opened 
a shop at Olney, where he has since been doing a successful business. 
He is the most extensive manufacturer of harnesses and saddles in 
the county. In February, 1865, he enlisted in Company E, One 
Hundred and Fifty-Fifth Tlinois Inf: untry, and served with that reg- 
iment until the close of the war, being mustered out at Murtrees- 
boro, Tenn., in September, 1865. He was married in October, 1868, 
to Susan Bohran, a native of Switzerland. Seven children have 
been born to them, only five of whom are living. He and his wife 
are both members of the German Reformed Church. He is also a 
member of Olney Lodge No. 140, A. F. & A, M.; Richland Chapter 
No: 33; R. A.“M., and Richland Lodge, No. 180, i O. O. I. In poli- 
ties he is a Democrat. 
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ISAIAH HEAP (deceased) was born August 2, 1825, in Ohio, 
and in 1839 he came to this locality, and worked tor his brother-in- 
law till the age of twenty-one when he married Rachel G. Powell. 
She was born in Guernsey County, Ohio, March 138, 1825. He died 
April 30, 1882, the father of the following children :—Benjamin F., 
Samuel D., Margaret Ann (now Mrs. Crawley), Rebecca J. (now 
Mrs. McClure), Isaiah, Clara Belle, and Emma May. Mary Alice 
died in 1882, aged twenty years. Mr. Heap, with his son Benjamin 
F., served in the late war. 

JOSEPH C. HERRON was born in Franklin County, Ind., Jan- 
uary 30, 1857, and is the oldest of fonr children and the only son of 
John and Salome F. (Jenkins) Herron, the former a native of 
Maryland, and the latter of Indiana, and both of English descent. 
The ancestors of the Jenkins’ in America were among the Puritans 
who landed at Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 1620. When but a lad, 
in about 1840, John Herron removed with his parents to Butler 
County, Ohio, where his early education was received. Afterward 
the family removed to Franklin County, Ind., where John was mar- 
ried. In early life he learned the blacksmiths’ trade, which he fol= 
lowed for about ten years. He then learned dentistry at Mount Car- 
mel, Ind., and has since practiced that profession in that town. In 
September, 1883, he removed to Olney, Ill. Joseph C. Herron, the 
subject, received a very fair education at the common schools, and at 
the National Normal, of Lebanon, Ohio. At a very early age he 
was employed in his father’s dental office, but did not study the pro- 
fession regularly until some years later. He began his career as a 
teacher, continuing that profession for about one year. January 1, 
1877, he commenced the study of dentistry under his father’s 
instructions, with whom he practiced for a time. On March 3, 
1881, he graduated from the Ohio Dental College, of Gincinnati, and 
in the same month eame to Olney, Il, where he opened a dental 
office, and has sinee been doing a thriving business. When a young 
man he held for a time the position of assistant postmaster, at Mount 
Carmel, Ind. He is 2 member of the Universalist Church, and also 
of all the Masonic bodies in Olney, viz.: A. F. & A. AL, R. A. M.. 
React o.i, ao Ie 

CHARLES HINMAN, insurance agent, was born in Bartholo- 
mew County, Ind., April 3, 1840, and is the sixth of the eight chil- 
dren born to Titus M. and Emily (Jeter) Hinman, natives of Penn- 
sylvania and South Carolina, respectively, and of English descent. 
Titus M. was taken by his parents to Franklin County, Ind., when 
about ten years old. He was well edueated, going through college. 
and afterwards married here. When sixteen years old he was 
engaged in the Indian wars, and distinguished himself under Gen. 
Harrison. He followed the distilling business in early Hite, but 
becoming convineed of the evil of such a traffic, sold his distillery 
for almost nothing, and in 1832, went to farming in Bartholomew 
County, where he lived till 1851, then to this county, and con- 
tinued in the same business until his death in October, 1865. Ile 
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filled various offices during his lifetime, and was an Abolitionist. 
He and wite were members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
he belonged to the A. F. & A. M., R. A. oi GS. AL,and K. T. 
Charles A.’s school advantages were very limited, and were received 
wholly in the log sehoolhouses. Since he attained manhood he has 
acquired a good business education. On April 16, 1861, Ma. Hin- 
man enlisted in a company recruited for the Eighth Hlinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, but the quota being full, he was sent home. July 16, 
1861, he again enlisted, this time in Company H, Thirty-Eighth 
WWinois Volunteer Infantry, and served until May 18, 1863, when he 
was discharged at Jeflerson, Mo., on account of a severe wound in 
the right hinge, received at the battle of Stone River. After his 
return from the war he attempted to follow agricultural pursuits, 
but was compelled to abandon it and engage in traveling. For the 
past three years he has been special agent of the Rockford Fire In- 
surance Company. In 1865 My. Hinman was married to Annic Hood, 
a native of Olney, who has borne him seven children, of whom four, 
three sons and a daughter, are left with them. The parents are 
devoted members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and Mr. Hin- 
man has held various positions in that body for cighteen years. He 
belongs to the Subordinate Lodge of I. O. O. F., and to the K. of 
P., and in political fields carries the Republican flag. 

HORNER BROTHERS are the proprietors of the Horner Bros.’ 
Elevator. This structure was erected in about 1869; it hasa capacity 
of about 70,000 bushels, and is one of the finest, as well as the most 
conveniently arranged elevators in southern Mlinois. It cost about 
$10,000. In 1882 the Olney National Bank was organized; John N. 
Horner assisted in its organization, and was then chosen Vice-Presi- 
dent, and afterwards re-elected for a second term. 

KINNETH D. HORRALL, hardware, was born in Daviess 
County, Ind., June 9, 1838, and is the only child ot John and Rebecca 
(Johnson) Horrall, natives of Vermont and Wabash County, and of 
English and Scotch descent, respectively. John came to Daviess 
County, Ind., in an early day, bought a farm and ‘resided upon it 
until his death in 1840. He was a veteran of the war of 18lz, and 
he und wife belonged to the Methodist Episcopal Church. Kinneth 
D. received an ordinary education in log schoolhouses, and began to 
learn the tinner’s trade at the age of fourteen, but in about a year 
returned to farm work. He again adopted his trade, and served in 
all an apprenticeship of five years. In 1852 he came to Olney, and 
in 1856, opened a stove and tinware store, which he has carried on 
to the present time. In 1861 Ma. Hovrall added a stock of hard- 
ware, and has now the largest stock in southern Ilnois, consisting 
of shelf and heavy hardware, stoves and tinware. In May, 1860, 
Mr. Horrall married Sarah J. Baird, of this town. Seven children 
bless this union. ‘he parents belong to the Methodist. Episcopal 
Chureh. He isan early and prominentsettler, anda good business man. 

BENJAMIN F. HUNTER, farmer, was born in Clinton County, 
Ohio, March 11, 1829, and was the eldest of ten children born to 
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James and Harriet N. (Neel) Hunter, the former a native of Clinton 
County, Ohio, and the latter of Kent County, Md., and of Irish 
wnd English descent, respectively. James was educated, reared and 
followed farming in his native county, continuing in this pursuit 
until the time of his death, on September 27, 1846, at the age of 
forty-one years. On February 18, 1574, Mis. Harriet N. Hunter 
departed this life at the age of sixty-seven years, having been since 


girlhood a communicant of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Ben- 


jamin F. Hunter reecived a limited edueation in log schoolhouses, 
and was employed in farm work until he attained his twenty-third 
year. Afterward, he farmed on shares for a time, and then bought a 
partially improved farm of forty acres, adding to this until he 
owned a well-improved farm of 110 acres. From 1857 to 1859 he 
was engaged in the boot and shoe business at Cuba, Clinton Co., 
Ohio. In August, 1862, Mr. Hunter enrolled as a private in Com- 
pany C, Seventy-Ninth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and served with 
the regiment in all its engagements until the close of the war. He 
participated in the battles of Kenesaw Mountain, Peach Tree Creek, 
Atlanta,and in the memorable march of Sherman to the sea. After 
the battleat Peach Tree Creek ,he was promoted to Color-Sergeant,and 
while carrying the colors was wounded, as the surgeon said, mortally. 
He was placed in an army wagon and carried over rough roads for 
seven or cight days before he received any attention. On the jour- 
ney he lost almost all his clothes, and what he wove was stiff with 
blood. On March 24, he was taken to a temporary hospital at 
Goldborough, and was atterwards transferred to Newberne, N. C. 
In the latter part of April, he was taken to David’s Island in New 
York Harbor, where he remained until his discharge, June 12, 1565. 
On his return home he farmed, but was obliged to hire all the labor 
done, as he was not able to perform any mannal labor himself. For 
one year Mr. Hunter lived in Blanchester, and then removed to 
Clarksville, Clinton Co., Ohio, and in October, 1870, traded his farm 
there for one of 200 acres in Denver Township, in this county. He 
resided on this farm until 1877, when he rented it and eame to Olney, 
where he has lived since that time. Mr. Hunter was married on 
July 31, 1851, to Elizabeth J. Moon, a native of Clinton County. 
They have no children. Mr. and Mrs. Hunter do not belong to the 
church. In polities he is a Republican, is an enterprising man and 
a respected citizen of this county. 

TIMOTHY W. HUTCHINSON, attorney, was born in Oxford 
County, Maine, November 21, 1832, and is the younger of two liv- 
ing sons born to Galen and Olive (Flint) Hiutehinson, both natives 
of Maine and of English descent. Galen Hutchinson was educated 
and married in his native State, where he was engaged in agricult- 
ural pursuits for many years. In 1841 he removed to New Hamp- 
shire, where he purchased a farm and saw mill, and lived until 1861, 
when he returned to Oxford County, Maine, where he was engaged 
in farming until his death, which occurred in 1875. Mr. Hutchinson 
wis a devoted member of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; Timothy 
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W. received a fair common school edueation. From his nineteenth 
until his twenty-ninth year, he was engaged in going to school, teach- 
ing and working at the carpenters’ tr ade. He graduated trom Urbana 
University, Ohio, in 1859, and from the Cleve eland Law School in 
1860, and was admitted to the bar at Van Wert, Ohio, in the same 
year. In 1863 he went to Louisville, Ill, where he practiced his 
profession for four years. In 1867 he came to Olney, where he has 
since practiced with excellent success. In the same year the firm of 
Wilson & Hutchinson was established, and is now one of the leading 
law firms of Richland County. Several young men,who have since risen 
to eminence in the protession,received their first instructions in this 
oftice. In about 1869, Mr. Hutchinson was appointed register in 
bankruptey, which position he is still holding. He was married in 
April, 1861, to Amna L. Canby, a native of Logan County, Ohio. 
They have had four children, three sons and one “daughter, given to 
them. Mr. Hutchinson is not a member of the church, but holds to 
the doctrine of Swedenborg. In politics he is a Republican, and is 
one of the prominent attorneys of the place. eis also extensively 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, attending to his fine, improved farm 
of some 400 acres. 
ee D- JOHNSTONE, confeetioner and dealer in us 
instruments, was born in elo: La Salle Co., Ill., July 22, 1858, 
and is the ate of the three children born to Alexander C. and 
Jane (Truman) Johnstone, natives, respectively, of Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, and of London, England. Alexander received an excellent 
education in his native city, and began studying law there. When 
a young man he emigrated to the United States in the interest of a 
liquor house of Liverpool. After his arrival in this country he went 
to Chicavo, and was employed as book-keeper for a while. “In about 
1852 or 1853, he went to Mendota, ILI., married and followed the gro- 
cery business. In 1859 he went to California in search of gold, and 
in 1860, returned for his family. He sought his fortune in Califor- 
nia, but was unsuccessful. He resides now in Gilpin County, Colo- 
rado, and owns some valuable gold and silver mines. Mr. Johv- 
stone belongs to the Presbyterian, and his wife to the Baptist Church. 
George D. was well educated in the schools of Colorado, and in the 
spring of 1878 returned to Mendota, graduated in a commercial 
course, and taught in the institution for a time. He afterwards 
taught a village school for fifteen months. In 1880 he entered the 
Union College of Law, at Chicago, and graduated in 1882, when he 
went to Saint Paul, Minn., and was admitted to the ie, § in that 
State. He practiced in the office of Lorenzo Allis, one of the old- 
est attorneysthere. In 1883 he abandoned the protession on account 
of ill health, and came to sonthern Ilhnois. Here he accepted an 
agency tor the Western Cottage Organ Company, with headquarters 
at Olney. He is also engaged in the confectionery business with W. 
A. Startsman, who is also with him in the musical merchandise bus- 
iness. They have one of the finest confectionery stores in southern 
Illinois, and carry a large stock of musical instruments and mer- 
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chandise. During the first six months of 1883, they sold over one 
hundred pianos and organs. 

THEO. H. JOHNSON, M. D., was born in Springfield, Ohio, 
on July 22, 1846, and is the third of the five children born to Seth 
S. and Sarah (Horner) Johnson, natives of Clark and Hamilton 
counties, Ohio, and of English and Scotch-Irish descent. The 
father was left an orphan at the age of nine years, and when a mere 
boy engaged as employe in the dry goods business, and held situa- 
tions at various points until 1852 or 1853, when he opened on his 
own account at South Charleston, Ohio, afterwards conducting stores 
at Selma, Ohio, and Champaign, IIL, and retiring in 1875. Theo. 
H. Johnson was reared on farm and in his father’s stores until 
eighteen years of age, when he began the study of anatomy. He 
entered the Chicago Medical College in the fall of 1867. and gradu- 
ated with the class of 1869. In 1868 he had been appointed on the 
house staff of Mercy Hospital, and served unti] August, 1869, when 
he came to Olney where he has since been in successful practice. 
In July, 1881, he was appointed Surgeon for the IHinois Southern 
Penitentiary, but soon resigned. He has for several years been Sur- 
geon to a militiaregiment, and also United States Pension Examining 
Surgeon. He was married in 1864, and has one son—Paul, aged six 
years. He is a K. of P., a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and a Republican. 

JOHN B. & JOHN F. JOLLY are hardware dealers. John B. 
was born at Albion, Edwards Co., IIl., in August, 1824, being the 
only child of William and Emily (Dunn) Jolly, natives of England. 
He was well educated, and after his father’s death, was employed as 
a clerk in the County Clerk’s office fora time. He then removed to 
Grayville, Ill., where he still resides. He was engaged for many 
years in merchandising. In about 1849 My. Jolly married Elizabeth 
Ferriman, a native of the Island of Jamaica, but of English descent. 
One gon blessed this union. About fifteen years ago Mr. Jolly 
retired from active business. In the spring of 1883 he bought a 
half interest in a hardware store at Olney, but the business is man- 
aged by his son exclusively. Mr. Jolly, Sr., was for several years 
President of the Board of Trustees, at Grayville. John F. Jolly 
was born in Grayville, White Co., Ill., December 2, 1851. He 
received an excellent education, and in 1870, in company with others 
engaged in the drug business under the firm name of Jolly, Spring 
& Ifollister. He remained in that bnsiness about four years. In 
1877 he came to Olney and bought an interest in a hardware store 
with W. T. Pranty, doing business under the firm name of Prunty 
& Jolly, until the spring of 1883, when Mr. Prunty retired, and our 
subject’s father took his interest, and the business is now carried on 
under the name of J. B. & J. Jolly. They have a fine stock and 
are doing a good business. Mr. Jolly, Jr., was married, October 20, 
1880, to Mary FE. Morrison, of this city. []e isa Republican, and is 
an enterprising and prominent business man. 

GEORGE KIPP was born on April 13, 1822, in York County, 
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Penn. His parents moved to Ashland County, Ohio, when he was 
about seven vears old, snd he was reared there on their farm. In 
October, 1852, he came to Olney ‘Township, where he has since 
resided. Ile owns 1723 aeres of land—abont 130 acres of which are 
under cultivation. These clearings and improvements AL. Kipp has 
made since coming here. He has held the office of Commissioner of 
highways six years. He was married, in 1547, to Sarah Wolf, who 
was born November 6, 1825, in Pennsylvania. They have four chil- 
dven—John W., Mary ., Martin L. and William E. They lost 
Benjamin I. in infancy. 

A. L. INENT, school teacher, was born September 21, 1845, in 
Richland County, Ill.; was reared on his father’s farm, attended the 
strict schools, and afterwards attended a sclect school at Olney; 
later he attended the high school there. Since the age of twenty 
he has been engaged in tenc hing in winters and farming summers. 
He enlisted, in 1864, in the one hundred d: ‘ys’ service, and served about 
six months. Ie was married, in 1870, to Nancy J. Roberts, a native of 
Kentucky. One danghter blesses this union. His father was one 
of the earliest settlers in this loc: uity, coming here in about 1844, 
locating in what is now Madison Township. Ile died in 1879, aged 
sixty-four years. 

NICHOLAS KLINE, Jv.,was born in Bavaria, April 23, 1831, and 
is the youngest of seven children born to Nicholas and Elizabeth A. 
(Lang) Kline, both nitives of Bavaria. Nicholas Iline, Sr., was 
educated and married im his native land where he was engaged in 
farming until his death, which occurred December 6, 1851. Nicho- 
las Kline, Jr., the subject, received a fair education in the common 
schools of his native land. At the age of fourteen he went to learn 
the tailors’ trade, at which he served an apprenticeship of two years. 
In 1850, he emigrated to the United States, and followed his trade 
asa journeyman at New York, Philadelphia, Marietta and Cinein- 
nati, for several years. Finally, in 1856, he returned to Marietta, 
Ohio, where he opened a shop and pursued his trade for about eeht 
years, when he was compelled to abandon it on account of failing 
health. In 1865, he came to Olney Township, Richland Co., LM, 
where he bought a farm and eng aged In farming until 1871, lien 
he sold out and came to Olney, where he has ever since resided. At 
Olney he first engaged in the clothing trade, which he continued 
for several years. After this he was out of active business for some 
four years, during which time he returned to Europe ona visit. In 
the spring of 1853 he engaged in the drng trade, at Olney, at which 
he is doing a thriving business. He was miuwried, in 18586, to Mary 
x. Best, a native of Germany. ‘Two children have beew born to 
them, only one -of whom, Elizabeth A. (now Mis. George W. 
Bower), is living. Mr. Kline is a member of the K. of P. In pol- 
itics he is independent. 

ADEN KNOPHZ, President First National Bank of Olney, was 
born in Lawrenceville, Lawrence Co., Ill.,; December 18, 1545, and 
is the only living enild of Thompson and Lucinda (Brunson) Knoph, 
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the former a native of Copenhagen, Denmark, and the latter of Ohio, 
but of English descent. At the age of ten years Thompson Knoph 
became a sailor, and advanced through all grades from cabin boy to 
master of a vessel, and cireumnavigated the globe several times. In 
1831 or 1832, he «ame to the United States, first settling in Arkan- 
sas, where he resided at the time of the trouble in that Territory 
on the slavery question. From Arkansas he removed to Cineinnati, 
Ohio, where he was married, and afterward engaged in mereantile 
pursuits. He then moved to Evansville, Ind., where he was engaged 
in the wholesale grocery trade. In 1837 he settled at Lawrence ville, 
Ill., where he opened a general store, and was also extensively 
engaged in pork packing at that time. In 1848, he removed to Gray- 
ville, Ill., where, in 1852, he met with serious financial reverses, and 
returned in the same year to Lawrenceville, and in 1859 went to 
Vincennes, Ind., and in 1861 came to Olney, Ill, where he lived 
until his death, which oecurred in 1867. He and his wife were 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Aden Knoph received 
only a very limited education, his schooling having ended when he 
attained his ninth year, at which time he went into his father’s 
store. In January, 1864, he enlisted as a private in Company G, 
Ninety-Kighth Ulinois Mounted Infantry. This regiment was first 
assigned to the Army of the Cumberland, but afterwards joined a 
part of the famous Gen. Wilder’s brigade. Mar. Knoph served inall 
the marches and engagements in which the regiment took part, 
until the close of the war, and was mustered out of the service with 
the regiment at Nashville, Tenn., in June, 1865. Soon after his 
enlistment he was appointed-Sergeant Major of the regiment, and 
in December, 1864, was promoted to Adjutant. On the 2d day of 
April, 1865, he was severely wounded, at Selma, Ala., in the left 
thigh. On returning from the army Mr. Knoph went again into his 
father’s store, and remained there until the death of the latter, when 
he found himself with the care of a widowed step-mother and sev- 
eral brothers and sisters devolving upon him, which mission he has 
faithfully executed. In November, 1868, Mr. Knoph was elected 
Circuit Clerk of Richland County, D1., and was re-elected twice to 
the same office in 1872 and 1876. In 1878, he was the Republican 
candidate for Clerk of the Supreme Court, for the Southern District 
of Illinois. In January, 1880, he resigned his position as Cireuit 
Clerk, in consequence of failing health, and accepted one as trayel- 
ing sitlesman for a wholesale dry goods house in Cincinnati, con- 
tinuing in this until his health was regained. In January, 1882, he 
was elected’ President of the First National Bank of Olney, which 
position he still holds. His business qualifications are of the first 
order, and his efforts in every undertaking have been invariably 
crowned with success. He was married, January 1, 1869, to Miss 
Carlictte Morehouse, of Richland County. Three children, one son 
and two daughters, bless this union. Mr. Knoph and wife are mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episeopal Church. Mr. Knoph belongs to four 
Masonic bodies of Olney, viz.: A. F. GA. M., R. A. M., R. GS. M. 
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and Kk. ‘T. He is also a member of the A. O. U. W., and of the G. 
A. R. In polities he is a Republican. 

JACOB KRAMER was born in Palmyra, Pemi., February 8, 
1811. He moved to Indiana in about 1840, and engaged as con- 
tractor, building the macadamized roads from New Albany to 
Bloomington until the financial crisis in which that State beeame 
bankrupt and he lost all. Soon after, he came to Edwards County, 
Il. Being a carpenter by trade, he first built a mill for K. Clod- 
felt. May 31, 1842, he married Miss Abiguil Lewis, a native of 
Clark County, Ind., and born September 15, 1821. She died Feb- 
ruary 4, 1852, a member of the Methodist Church. After remain- 
ing twenty-three years in Edwards County, Mr. Kramer, in 1865, 
came to Olney where he engaged in the hardware business, in whieh 
he continued until compelled to abandon it on account of heart dis- 
ease, Which finally resulted in his death which oecurred July 10, 1882. 
While in Edwards County Mr. K. served as Judge of that county, 
with distinction. He was also one of the first directors of the First 
National Bankof Olney, and afterwards became president. The last 
two years of his life were passed in the capacity as director of public 
schools of Olney. He was considered one of Olney’s most successful 
financiers. In polities he was a Republican. Louis Kramer, the only 
living child of Jacob and Abigail (Lewis) Kramer, was born in 
Edwards County, III., March 2, 1860. In 1877, he embarked in the 
lumber business, the firm being Kramer & Hurn. He bids fair to 
make a suecessful financier and business man. 

JOHN KUSTER, Deputy Circuit Clerk, was born in Berne, 
Switzerland, on November 20, 1820, and is the seeond of the eleven 
children born to Casper and Barbara (Sterchi) Kuster, natives of 
Switzerland, and of French and German descent. Casper was a 
cabinet maker and house joiner. He worked at his trade tor a time 
and then joined the Swiss regular army. In 1833, he emigrated with 
his wife to the United States, and came to Minerva, Stark Co., Ohio, 
where he tollowed his trade for three or four years, and then moved 
to Carroll County, in the same State, and lived there, following his 
trade until his death in 1839. He and his wife were members of the 
German Reformed Church. John received a fair education in his 
native land, but had no further opportunity for attending school 
utter his parents came to America, but, by his exertions, has improved 
himself and aequired a great deal of practical knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language. Te learned both the stone cutters’ and carpenters’ 
trades, in early life. After the death of his father the support of 
his mother and her five younger children devolved upon him. In 
1841 they moved to German Township, in this county, settling near 
Stringtown. They were very poor, as were almost always new set- 
tlers. John Kuster engaged here in agricultural pursuits, and in 
1846, purchased eighty acres of land, upon which he erected a cabin 
and improved a farm, adding more land from time to time as he was 
able to do so, until he owns about 200 acres in all. He has himself 
erected a good frame dwelling upon this land which is situated in 
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what is now known as Preston Township. In 1859, he was elected 
first Township Clerk, of that township, and held that office for nine 
years. In October, 1563, he was elected Treasurer of Richland 
County, and soon after removed to Olney, where he has since 
resided. Mr. Kuster was married, in 1845, to Mary Peebles, a native 
of Hardin County, Ky. They had two daughters, both of whom are 
deceased. Mrs. Kuster died June 4, 1879, in the communion of the 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh. On April 2, 1882, Mr. Kuster was 
married to Mrs. Sarah A. (Stewart) Whitaker, a native of New 
England. Mr. Kuster is a member of Olney Lodge, No. 140, A. F. 
& A. M., Richland Chapter, No. 38, R. A. M., Olney Council, No. 55, 
R. & S. M., Gorin Commindery, No. 15, I. I, PeonasConsistomg 
of Scottish Rite Masons; and in politics is a Democrat. THe is one 
of the old settlers and prominent citizens of the county. 

WILLIAM T. LAMPTON, M. D., was born in Breckenridge 
County, Ky., August 27, 1855, and is the third of four children horn 
to Henry ‘I. and Mary C. (Browne) Lampton, both natives of Ken- 
tucky and of English and Scotch-Irish descent. respectively. Henry 
T. Lampton was educated and married in his native State. At the 
age of twenty-five he entered the ministry and has continued in that 
calling ever since. Te was one of the pioneer Baptist ministers of 
Kentucky. In 1876, he removed to Rockport, Spencer Co.,; Thad; 
where he still resides. He is also a member of the Masonic Irater- 
nity, having advanced to the Consistory, or thirty-second degree. 
William T. Lampton, the subject, reeeived a good education at the 
common schools of his native State, and graduated from the Louis- 
ville University, in 1878. Some two years betore, however, he had 
commenced the study of medicine, at Rockport, Ind., reading during 
his vacations. He graduated from the medical department of the 
Transylvania University, at Louisville, in 1880. In the same year 
he commenced the practice of his profession at Olney, Il]., where he 
has had good success. In politics he is a Democrat, and is one of 
the enterprising voung men of the city. 

FREDERICK LANDENBERGER was born in Germany, 
Apvil 7, 1850, and is the second of six children born to George F. 
and Mary M. (Streich) Landenberger, both natives of Germany. 
George I. Landenberger was a turner and cabinet maker by trade. 
In 1854 he emigrated with his wife and family to the United States, 
first settling at Circleville, Ohio, where he remained until 1859, 
when he caine to Olney, I]., where he still resides. Frederick Lan- 
denhberger, the subject of our sketch, received a good common school 
education in youth. At the age of thirteen he commenced to learn 
telegraphy, and was employed at that business until 1868. He was 
then appointed bill clerk in the office of the O. & M. R. R., at Kast 
Saint Louis, where he remained until 1872. He then returned to 
Olney, Ill., where he went into the grocery and provision trade, at 
which he has since been doing an extensive business. He is also en- 
gaged in buying and shipping all kinds of country produce and 
grain. His averageannual sales amount to from $40,000 to $50,000. 
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He is also extensively engaged in the ice and wood business. Mr: 
Landenberger now owns real estate, business and residence prop- 
erty, in Olney, and farms in the country, worth trom $25,000 to 
$30,000, in addition to personal property. He was married, April 8, 
1377, to Lucinda Ee. Flendershot, a native of Ohio. Three children 
have blessed their union, all of whom are hving. Mrs. Landen- 
berger is a member of the Baptist Church. In polities My. Landen- 
berger is independent. IIe is one of the prominent business men in 
the city and county. 

LEWIS A. LEVERING was born September 28, 1826, in 
Salem, N.C. He is the son of Charles J. and Ruth M. (Rea) Lev- 
ering ; the former born in Pennsylvania, the latter a native of Ire- 
land. His father had received a thoroughly classical education, and 
was teacher in the Nathereth Ilall, Pennsylvania, several years. 
After carrying on the merchant tailoring business several years, he 
removed to Indiana, and held the oftice of postinaster ; he also was 
engaged in book-keeping, in all about twenty years; he died in 
1578, in ILope, Ind., aged eighty-three years. At the age of twenty- 
one the subject of this sketeh removed to Edwards County, IIL, 
and earried on the carpenter trade about six years ; in 1854 he came 
to Olney, and continued the carpenter trade ; two years later he 
moved his family here, where they have since resided. He contin- 
ued the carpenter trade till 1864, since which time he has been en- 

gaged in gardening on four acres which he owns, and on which he 
resides. He enlisted in 1862 in Company B, Ninety-Eighth Ii- 
nois (Mounted) Infantry, served about seven months, and was hon- 
orably discharged on account of physical disability. He was mar- 
vied, in 1848, to Sophia I. Houser; she was born November 17, 
1828, in Salem, N. C. Ten children blessed this union, of hon 
four sons and three daughters are living. 

AARON LOESER clothing, was born in Germany,March 28,1838, 
and is the fourth in a family of eight children born to Lazarus and 
Bettey(Moses) Loeser, natives of Germany. Lazarus Loeser was reared 
in his native land, and there married. He was engaged in the grain 
and live stock business until his death, which took place in 1858. 
Aaron received a good common school and academic education in 
Germany. At theage of twenty-cight he engaged in the distilling 
business, at Frankfort-on-the- Main, and was so employed for six- 
teen years. In 1880 he emigrated to the United States, and was em- 
ployed in a clothing store for one year, and in 1831 he came to Ol- 
ney, and opened a clothing store. Since then he has been doing an 
extensive business. He carries a lar ge and well-selected stock of 
clothing, huts, caps and gents’ furnishing goods, amounting to some 
$10,000. His average annual sales amount to $16,000 or $17,000. 
Mr. Loeser was married in 1865 to Rosette Speier, ofGermany. Six 
children haye been born to this union, four of whom are living. My. 
Loeser is very enterprising, and as a general thing succeeds in Pall his 
undertakings. 


NORMAN A. LOUGH, attorney, was born in Denver Town- 
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ship, in this county, on October 10, 1852, and is the only surviving 
child of four who were born to Robert C. and Mary A. (Cortrecht) 
Lough, natives of the “ Old Dominion” and of New York, and of 
German-Seotch and English-Scotch descent, respectively. Rob- 
ert C. eame to Denver Township, where he entered and bought some 
200 acres of wild land, which he improved, and upon which he con- 
structed a log cabin. He still resides upon the place, but has added 
to the original Jand until it comprises some 500 or 600 neres, a 
part of w hich he has lately sold. From early life he has been a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and isa member of the 
Masonic Fraternity. Mrs. Lough died in 1868, a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Norman A. was educated at the com- 
mon schools of Richland County, and afterwards attended college at 
Lebanon, lll., three years, completing the courses in Science and 
Latin. Until his seventeenth year he was employed most of the 
time npon the home farm. In 1874 he entered the law office of 
Judge Horace Hayward, of Olney, and in September, 1876, was ad- 
mitted to the bar, since which time he has been practicing his pro- 
fession here. For the past two years Mr. Longh has been engaged 
in the harness as well as the law business. In 1877 he was elected 
City Attorney for the city of Olney, and was re- elected in 1879. 
He was married January 9, 1877, to Allie Conklin. They have been 
given one son, Clarence R. They belong to the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. Mr. Lough is a member of the K. of P., isa Repub- 
lican, and a very enter prising citizen. 

GEORGE LUTZ, undertaker, was born in Hesse Damnnstadt,. 
Germany, November 16, 1823, and is the youngest of five children 
born to John and Margaret (Shaffer) Lutz, of German ancestry. 
John Lutz was educated in Germany, and there chose his wife, Mar- 
garet. He was a shoemaker by trade, and followed this for many 
years. In 1832 he emigrated to the United States, went to Pitts- 
burg, Penn., and followed his vocation for four years. In 1836 he 
come to Lancaster, Wabash County,in this State, and again followed 
his trade, farming at the same time. Here his death occurred, in 
October, 184-f. ‘He and his wife belonged to the Lutheran Church. 
George wus educated at the schools of “his native land, and also re- 
cely ed some instruction in this country. At the age of nie years 
he went as errand-boy in a store in Pittsburg. When thirteen, his 
parents took him to Illinois, and here he was employed on his 
father’s farm until his twenty-first year. He then farmed independ- 
ently for one year, and in 1845 he engaged in_ the carpenters’ trade, 
at which he was occupied for miamy years. In August, 1846, Mr. 
Lutz came to Olney, and in 1856, in company with HL. Flayward, 
erected a furniture ‘factory, under the firm name of Lutz & Hay- 
wird. Mr. Lutz did not, however, abandon his trade, but still 
worked at carpentering to some extent. In the fall of 1865 he 
gave up both the manufactory and trade, engaging in the under- 
taking and furniture business until 1876, when he discontinued the 
trade in furniture, and is engaged now in the picture and undertaking 
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trade, and is doing a good business. In 1847 or 1548, he was elected 
on the school board at Olney, and held this position for cight years. 
He was also Town Trustee for several yeurs, and was elec ted Alder- 
mu immediately atter the granting of the town charter. He is 
now serving his third term as one of the Board of Supervisors, 
and in 1860 he was the first Republican candidate for Sheriff of 
Richland County. In November, 1544, he married Winnifred 
Reynolds, of Wabash County, DL To them have been given seven 
children, but they have lost ‘fourof them. Both Mr. Lutz and wite 
belong to the Methodist Episcopal Church. He belongs to the four 
Masonic bodies of Olney: A. F.& A. M., R. A.M. Rv G&S. M. and 
IK. T. In the last. named he has been for m: wy yeas S. B. eis 
wn old settler, and a staneh a in politics. 

MAJOR JAMES T. McGINNISS was born in Pennsylvania, 
and is a son of Joseph Rand Elizabeth (Sterling) Me Ginniss, the 
former anative of Allegheny County, Penn., the latter a native of 
New York. In April, 1861, he enlisted in the First Ohio Volun- 
teers, and was called to the defence of Washington, D. C., and was 
alsoengaged in the action at Vienna, and the first battle of Bull 
Run. In June, 1862; he enrolled in the Eighty-Fourth Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, in which he rose to the rank of Sergeant, but was soon 
after discharged. In September, 1862, he was commissioned See- 
ond Lieutenant in the One Hundred and Twenty-Fourth Ohio In- 
fantry, ind was sent to Ohio on reermting duty, afterward he ac- 
companied his regiment to Franklin, Tenn. In April, 1863, he was 
promoted to First Lientenant; was engaged in the defence of 
Franklin, Tenn., the pursmt of the rebel, Gen. Van Dorn, the ac- 
tions of Thompson’s Station and Trinne. the advance on Tulla- 
homa, the battle of Chickinnauga (where he was twice wounded), 
the actions of Rossville, the later operations about Chattanooga, 
and the actions of Bryon’s Ferry and Orchard Knob (where he 
was again wounded). He also participated in the battle of Mis- 
sionary Ridge, the East Tennessee campaign, the pursuit of Gen. 
Longstrect into Virgmia, the actions of Dalton and Rocky Faee 
Ridge, the battle of Resnes, the actions of Adairsville and Cass- 
ville, and the battles of New Hope Church and Dallas, where he 
was twice wounded. In July, 1864, he was commissioned as Cap- 
tain and Brevet-Major of United States Volunteers, for gallant and 
meritorious services at the battles of Chiekmmnauga, “Missionary 
Ridge and Dallas. In October, 1864, he was appointed Recorder 
of an Examining Board, upon which he served until in December of 
the same year. After the close of the civil war, he returned to 
his home with his parents in Olney. In February, 1866, he was 
commissioned Second Lieutenant of the Thirteenth United States 
Infantry, and in the same month was promoted to be First Lieuten- 
ant in the same regiment, and was stationed at Fort Columbus, 
New York haaelyorr, till the followmg June, when he rejoined his reg- 
iment at Fort Leavenworth, Kan. In July of the same yeur, he 
was appointed Adjutant of the First Battalion of his regiment, serv- 
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ingas such until December, 1866. In July, 1867, he was appointed 
Quartermaster of his regiment, and was brevetted Captain of the 
United States Army; about the same time he was brevetted Cap- 
tuin in the United States Army tor gallant and meritorious ser- 
vices at the battle of Chickamauga, and was also brevetted Major 
in the United States Army for like services at the battle of Mission- 
ay hiilge. Fle served with honor and distinction at various western 
posts until August 31, 1871, when he was commissioned Captain in 
the Thirteenth United States Infantry. After this he served at 
vations posts in the West and South, when he was sent to Cleveland, 
Ohio, on recruiting service; afterwards, he served at Atlanta, New 
Orleans, and other stations, until March 13, 1878, when he was 
retired, on account of wounds, as Captain and Brevet-Major in the 
United States Army, since which time he has made his home with 
his parents, in Olney. 

REV. J. W. MERSCHER, pastor of Saint Joseph’s Catholic 
Chureh, was born December 4, 185 53, in Aviston, Clinton Cowl. 
Ilis father, J. A. Merscher, was born in Hanover, Germany, eid was 
there engaged in farming; in 1844, he came to America, located in 
Chnton ‘County, where he remained engaged in farming till 1882, 
when he removed to Nodaway County, Mo., where he now resides. 
The subject of this sketch commenced a regular course of studies, 
preparatory for the priesthood, in 1866, with the Franciscan Fathers 
at Tentopolis, Hinois; in June, 1870, he entered the Saint Francis 
Seminary, near Milwaukee, and prosecuted his studies there till De- 
cember, 1876, when he was ordained a priest. In January, 1877, he 
became pastor of this church, which has a membership of about 
seventy. 

AUGUST F. G. MUENCI & SON are manufacturers ae boots 
and shoes. August F. G.,was born in Germany, February 22, 1832, 
and is one of eight children born to John Frederick and Anna E. 
(Schulz). Muench, of German nation: lity. John F. was reared and 
married in the Fatherland, and followed the vocation of tailoring. 
Ie served during the Napoleonic wars in the Prussian army, and was 
engaged at the famons battle of Waterloo, under the command of 
Gen. Blucher. He died in 1838, having attained the age of sixty. 
He and wife were of Lutheran faith. August received a good Ger- 
man education, and at the age sixteen Wils apprenticed ‘to a shoe- 
maker, served for three years, , then was a journeyman for two years, 
and finally opened a shop at Pyritz, Germany, and remained there 
for seven years. Hethen went to Cunow, and in 1874, eame to the 
United States. [le cume to Olney, and was a journeyman for some 
two years, and then opened a shop independently, and has succeeded 
in business ever since. In 1856, Mr. Muench married Anna D. Lemke. 
They had ten children, all born in the Fatherland. Five only are 
living The parents belong to the Evangelical Association. His 
eldest living sou, Bernh: ard A., isa member of the firm. Ite was 
born December 27, 1858, and was married in Olney, January 18, 
1882, to Sarah Guyot, a native of Edwards County, and of French- 
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German descent. One daughther has been born to them—Anna E. 
The parents belong to the Evangelical Lutheran Association. ‘The 
youngest son of Mr. A. 1. G. Muench is learning the trade with 
his futher and brother. 

KLIJAH MURRAY, grocer, was born in Lawrence County, 
Ind., March 22, 1837, and is the youngest of eight children born to 
Timothy and Catherine (Finger) Murray, natives, respectively, ot 
North Carolina and Germany: and the father of Scotch-Irish descent. 
At the age of sixteen years, Timothy removed with the parents to 
Lawrenee County, Ind., which was then a wilderness, seareely lis- 
turbed by white man. Here he attended the common schools, 
in the log buildings, and also took a wife. Soon after, in 1822, he 
entered 200 acres of land, erected a log cabin and improved his farm. 
He lived here until he departed this life on July 13, 1881. He and 
wife were members of the Baptist Chureh. Elijah was educated in 
the rude school-houses of the time, and also assisted in his father’s 
farm work until he attained hismajority. In 1858, he came to Noble 
Township of this county, where he purchased 370 acres, and was 
employed in agricultural pursuits for fifteen years. Jn 1873, he came 
to this city and openeda grocery and provision store. He also ships 
produce and is carrying a large, well-selected stock in his line, and 
his business is athriving one. For some five or six years he was Col- 
lector of Noble Township, and is at present a Councilman of this 
city. On February 14, 1858, Mr. Murray married Lueetta, daugh- 
ter of Col. John Shecks, a pioncer of Lawrence County. By this 
union there have been four children, two daughters and two sons. 
Mr. and Mrs. Murray are members of. the Baptist Church. He is a 
member of Olney Lodge, No. 140, A. F. & A, M., Richland Chapter, 
No. 35, R. KR. DE, Olney Council, No. 90, R. & S$. M., and Gorin 
Commandery, No. 14,1. T. In politics he is a Republican, is a pio- 
necr and one of the most prominent business men and highly 
respected citizens of Olney. 

ELIJAI NIELSON, now familiarly known among his old 
acquaintances as “ Unele Elijah,” and earliest living settler in the 
county, was born on Mareh 15, 1803, and is a native of Abbeville 
District, S.C. When achild he was taken by his parents to Frank- 
lin County, Tenn., where they remained until the autumn of 1816, 
when they moved to Posey County, Ind., where they lived four years. 
At the end of this time they moved to Watertown, near Olney, 
where he followed farming and teaming; also cared for the stage- 
drivers, fed their team, and kept tavern, this being the first tavern 
ever kept in the county. He also ran the first Stage line from Vin- 
eennes, Ind., to Saint Lonis, Mo., wa Vandalia, and while thus 
engaged, formed the acquaintance of Gen. Winfield Scott, Gen. Will- 
iam II. Harrison, Gen. Zachary Taylor, Gen. Lewis Cuss, Ion. 
Thomas H. Benton, Hon. James Cook, Hon. Zedick Cusey, Gov. 
Bond, Gov. Coles, and many other distinguished men, umonge whom 
was the eccentric Lorenzo Dow, who frequently made his house a 
stopping place. When he came to the county he entered 320 aeres 
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of Jand, on which stood his tavern. Of this land he had 240 acres 
improved. On this firm he lived forty-four years, when, selling out 
in 1864, he moved to Olney, Richland County, and purchased a house 
and lot. He also purchased 160 aeres of land in Section 29, where 
he now resides. Mr. Nelson was the second County Commissioner 
of Richland County; he assisted in hauling the timber to build the 
first jail in Olney, in 1843; also, hauled the hewed logs which built 
the first school-honse in Olney, in 1842. In this schoolhouse were 
first held the courts of Wabash, Edwards, Lawrence and Richland 
counties. At that time the Methodists held their services in this 
house. He was married on September 16, 1830, to Lucy Bunch, of 
Shelby County, Ky. She was born in 1812, and died on April 1, 1845. 
Six children were born to them, four of whom are living, viz.: Will- 
iam R., who was a soldier in the Confederate army, now living in 
Arkansas; James R., who, in 1861, enlisted in the Sixty-Third Illinois 
Infantry, and served during the war; Isabella (now Mrs. Lanier) 
and Sarah E. (now Mrs. C. Beakman). He was next married on Febru- 
ary 22, 1850, to Mrs. Minerva J. Lanier, of Posey County, Ind., born 
March 6,1819. Three children were born to them, viz.: Latayette, 
Martha E. (now Mis. William Fuitz), and Ellen (now Mrs. Mirracle), 
of Wayne County). Mr. Nelson isa very hospitable, social and kind- 
hearted pioncer, and is politically a Democrat. 

J. D. NELSON was born May 10, 1832, in Richland County, Dl. 
His father came to this locality in about 1820. Our subject entered 
forty acres of land where his house now stands; he now owns over 
300 acres, mostly improved; he has a very comfortable house, which 
was built in 1867, and cost about $1,300; his barn, built in 1875, cost 
about $500; his granary cost about $100—all_ of this property and 
improvements he has acquired by his own industry. [He was mar- 
ried October 30, 1856, to Mary H. Brothers, of Richland County. 
She died December 28, 1879, in her forticth year, leaving three chil- 
dren: Harriet E. (now Mrs. Craig); Stephen A. and John Henry. 
Mr. Nelson’s second marriage was to Maggie Strong; she was born 
in Ohio, and has borne one daughter, Ruth. Mr. Nelson has held 
the office of Justice of the Peace, and he is now Township Trustee. 

WILLIAM NEWELL, pork packer, and grain, wood and coal 
dealer, was born in Philadelphia, Penn., December 12, 1817, and is 
the eldest of three living children born to John and Catherine A. 
(Donovan) Newell, natives of Philadelphia, and of Trish and Eng- 
lish descent respectively. John and his wife were brought up in their 
native city, aud he followed the wholesale grocery and provision bus- 
iness. In about 1830, he went to New York City, and engaged in 
the sume trade the remainder of his life. My. and Mrs. Newell died 
within two years of each other. William was well edueated, both 
in common and academic branches. When he was sixteen years old 
he entered the store of his uncles, William and Samuel Newell, and 
remained there some three or four years. In 1840, he went to Vin- 
cennes, Ind., and engaged ina e@rain and produce trade, and shipped 
down the river to New Orleans. In 18-45, he removed to Evansville, 
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where he was engaged in the dry “goods trade for three years, and 
in 1848, came to Olney and engaged in general merchandise and 
pork packing combined; also in the grain, coal and wood trade. For 
many years goods were shipped in a flat boat to New Orleans, by 
way of the Fox, Litthe Wabash, Wabash, Ohio and Mississippi riv- 
ers. Mr. Newell's business career has been very active and success- 
ful. He has been a member of the County Board of Supervisors and 
one of the city Aldermen. He was married in 1850, to Catherine A. 
Mackey, a native of Evansville, Ind. Mr. Newell is not 2 member 
of the church, but holds to the Presbyterian doctrine. He is amem- 
ber of the I. O. O. F., and was charter tember of both branches in 
Olney. Ife is a pioneer and Republican, and is highly respeeted. 

O. C. PALMATEER was born in Guernsey County, Ohio, 
August 22, 1840, and is the sixth of the seven children born to Ben- 
jamin and Phebe (Johnson) Palmateer, natives respectively of New 
York and Ohio, and of French and [english extraction. In 1827, 
when about seventeen years old, Benjamin Palmateer moved to 
Guernsey County. and was there married December 1, 15836; he was 
a carpenter, but for a number of years engaged in flat boating; later 
he moved to Cumberland, Ohio, was engaged in mercantile pursuits 
there, was elected Constable, and then began the study of law, 
which for several vears he followed as a profession. In 1851, he 
moved to Crawford County, Ill., where he worked at carpentering 
and engaged in farming; in April, 1861, he brought his family to 
Olney. In Crawford County he was licensed to preach in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and he proclaimed the gospel until his death, 
December 31, 1873, in his sixty-fourth vear. Oris C. Palmateer, in 
December, 1863, when but fourteen years of age, enlisted in Com- 
pany F, Forty-Eighth Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and served until 
the close of the war, and took part in the battles at Resaca, Kene- 
saw Mountain, Atlanta (where he was wounded in the breast), and 
elsewhere, and also marched with Sherman to the Atlantic. After 
the war, Mr. Palmateer, was employed in the United States mail 
service at Saint Louis, for a time. “In 1866, he returned to Olney 
and worked at painting and carpentering in the summer and attended 
school in the winter, fora number of vears; in 1870, he began teach- 
ing; in 1875 Ad 1876, he clerkédsin RN@rris City, Ill, and then 
beeame loeal editor of the Olney Vews; in December, 1877, he was 
appointed Deputy County Clerk; in 1881, he was elected City Clerk, 
and re-clected in 1883. September 12, 1871, he married Miss Ella L. 
Shelby, who bore him three daughters, and died September 4, 1882, 
amember of the Methodist Episcopal Church. My. Palmateer is a 
member of the same church. He is also 2 member of Parkersburg 
Lodge, No. 509, F. & A. M.; Oriental Consistory, 8S. P. R.S., of Chic 
cago, Marmion Lodge, No. 52, K. of P.; Olney bedeawNo. 76, ®. O; 
USW’., Olney Legion. No. 18, S. K. A. O. U. W.,and Olney Post, No. 
92, G. A. R. In polities he is a Republican, although he is at. pres- 
ent local editor on the Olney Zimes, the Democratic organ of 
Richland County, and is one of the enterprising and prominent citi- 
zens of the city and county. 
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FLETCHER T. PHILLIPS, druggist, was born in Preston 
Township, in this county, March 3, 1853, and is the third of eight 
children born to Thomas G. and Margaret (McWilliams) Phillips, 
natives respectively of White County, Tenn., and of Ohio, and of 
Welsh and Irish ancestry. Of the family, six children are living. 
Thomas G. came with his parents at ten years of age, in 1825, to 
Calhoun Prairie, in territory which is now Richland County, Ill., 
then an unbroken wilderness. At that time, ten or twelve families 
were all who lived in the present county. He was educated in rude 
log schoolhounses, and assisted on his father’s farm until twenty-one 
years of age. In 1842, he entered 200 acres of land in Preston Town- 
ship, and erected a log cabin and improved a farm upon which he 
still resides. In about 1849 or 1850, he built the first frame house 
in the township, the weather-boarding for which was split witha 
froe, there being no saw mills in the country. Both he and witeare 
devoted members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Fletcher T. 
received a good common education at the schools of his native 
county, and worked at farming until the age of twenty, when he 
taught awhile, and afterward attended McKendree College, Leb- 
anon, Ill. He passed the examinations of the Freshman and Soph- 
omore, beginning at the Junior year. His education was acquired 
by his own industry alone. After leaving college, My. Phillips taught 
schoo] in this county four winters, reading medicine at his leisure 
hours, and during the summer following agriculture. In the spring 
of 1880, he purchased the half interest in a drug store at Olney, in 
company with Mr. Herron; the business being carried on under the 
firm name ot Herron & Phillips. In January, 1882, Mr. Herron 
retired; since which time Mr. Phillips has conducted the business 
alone, and the place is known as_ the “City Drug Store.” He has 
also dealt in musical instruments for the past nine years, and has 
been very successful, having sold some sixty organs and pianos dur- 
ing the first six months of 1883. On June 1, 1876, Mr. Phillips was 
jomed in matrimony to Jennette, daughter of John Elliot, of Olney, 
They have been given two daughters—Margaret G. and Anna M. 
Mr. Phillips does not belong to the church. He is a member of the 
K. of P., of the I. O. O. F., and is a Republican. He isan enterpris- 
ing and prominent business man. 

FINNEY D. PRESTON, County Judge of Richland County, 
was born in Wabash County, Il]., August 12, 1820. His father, 
Joseph Preston, 1 native of Pennsylvania, settled in Ohio, near Cin- 
einnati, in 1811, but in the fall of 1815 removed with his family to 
Tlinois and located on the farm where our subject was afterward 
born. Eis mother was Abigail Finney, daughter of E. W. Finney, 
who came from near Albany, N. Y., and settled with his family seven 
miles north of Cincinnati, in 1800. ‘The former died im 1830 and the 
latter in 1847. Finney D. Preston worked on a farm until 1839, 
then served a time at blacksmithing, at Mount Carmel: subsequently 
he taught school; in 1814, he was elected Engrossing and Enrelling 
Clerk of the Dlinois House of Representatives; in 1846, he was 
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chosen Clerk of the Senate; in 1848, he was elected Clerk of the 
Supreme Court of the Southern District of Tilinois; he then read 
law and was admitted to practice in the spring of 1853. That year 
he resigned his office and came to Olney, where he still resides. 
From this county he has twice been elected to the Lower House of the 
Legislature, and has since served as Seeretary to the Senate; in 1857, 
he was appointed Mail Agent for the Northwestern States, and 
filled the office two years; he next served as Secretary of the State 
Senate, and then filled the post of State’s Attorney continuously 
until 1876, excepting from September, 1862, until July, 1865, when 
he was in the Federal army, on the staff of Gen. Wilder. THe then 
practiced law for several years, at Olney. In 1546, hemarried Phebe, 
daughter of Samuel Mundy. In 1878, he was elected County Judge, 
which position he now holds. ; 
DOUGLASS A. PRESTON, State’s Attorney, was born in Olney, 
Il., December 19, 1856. In early life he received a good education, 
and in January, 1876, went into his father’s low oflice for the purpose 
of preparing for the profession. Douglass A. remained in the oftice 
until the month of January, 1878, when he was admitted to practice 
by the Supreme Court of Hlinois. Being of an independent spirit, 
on his return home, he opened « law office on his own account. Soon 
atter the establishment of his office, in 1880, Mr. Preston became a 
candidate for State’s Attorney, before the Democratic primary elec- 
tion, and was nominated over his opponent, G. M. Longenecker, 
and was elected by over 600 majority. On March 24, 1880, Mr. 
Preston was married to Florence B. Rhode. He is a popular lawyer 
and a rising young man of whom the county may well be proud. 
CAPTAIN WILLIAM T. PRUNTY was born near Bardstown, 
Nelson Co., Ky., August 17, 1838, and is the eldest of seven children 
born to Robert M. and Ann (Leavenhill) Prunty, Kentuckians, of 
Irish and German-Irish descent, respectively. Robert M. was edu- 
eated and married in Kentucky, learned the wheelwright trade and 
followed it there until his death in 1855. He belonged to the Ma- 
sonic Fraternity. William T. reecived a fair education, and from 
twelve to sixteen years dwelt with his grandfather on a farm. ite 
then accompanied an uncle to Mississippi, where he followed the 
stock business two years. In 1857 Mr. Prunty came to Grayville, 
Qil., and was salesman for some six years. In August, 1862 he 
assisted in recruiting Company B, Eighty-Seventh Tinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and was commissioned First Lieutenant of the com- 
pany. Lieut. Prunty was made Captain in December, 1863, and 
served until the close of the war, being mustered out with the reg- 
iment at Helena, Ark.. June 16, 1865. From June, 186-4, until Feb- 
ruary, 1865, Capt. Prunty acted as Assistant Inspector General on the 
staf’ of Gen. E. J. Davis. After the war our subject was traveling 
salesman for a wholesale Cincinnati house, until February, wet. oi 
which period he came to Olney, and engaged in the retail hardware 
trade with a partner, under the firm name of Prunty & Jolly, 
until February, 1883, when he abandoned the business on account of 
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failing health. Te has recently received an appointment in the 
United States Marshal’s office, at Springfield, Ill He has been 
City Clerk at Grayville for two or three years, and Mayor of Olney 
from April, 1881, to April, 1883. Ile belongs to the society of the 
Army of the Tennessee, and to Olney Post, No. 92, G. A. R., and 
has just represented his Post in the Department Encampment at 
Deeatur, I. He is a Republican. 

THOMAS RATCLIFFE was born in Kent County, England, 
April 8, 1824, and is the seventh of thirteen children born to Will- 
iam and Mary A. (Miller) Rateliff, both natives of England. Will- 
iam Ratcliff received an ordinary common school education in_his 
native land, where he was also married, and where he engaged in 
agricultural pursuits formany years. In 1836 he emigrated to the 
United States with his family, first settling at Buffalo, N. Y., where 
he was employed at plastering for two years. In 1833, he removed 
to Richland County, Ohio, where he bonght a farm, and was 
engaged in farming, in connection with his trade of plastering, for 
about four years. In 1837 he came to what is now Olney Township, 
Richland Co., Ill., where he entered 160 acres of land upon which 
he erected a log house, which he subsequently improved, and upon 
which he resided until his death, which occurred November 9, 1868. 
Thomas Ratcliff, our subject, received a common school education in 
youth and was employed on his father’s farm until he was eighteen 
years old, when he went to learn the blacksmiths’ trade, serving an 
apprenticeship of three years. He then went into partnership with 
the man with whom he learned his trade, at Olney, Ill., and after 
one year bought him out. He continued to follow the trade in con- 
nection with the manufacture of wagons and plows and general 
repairing, for some twenty-five years. He then engaged in the sale 
of wagons, agricultural machinery and implements at Olney, and at 
which be has since been doing an extensive business. Mr. Ratcliff 
has been a member of the Board of County Supervisors for several] 
terms; has also held the office of Alderman of the city, and director 
of the city schools, and is at present one of the directors of the First 
National Bank of Olney, having been a stockholder in that corpora- 
tion ever'since its organization. Tle was married on September 19, 
1844, to Catharine H. Ranstead,a native of Vigo County, Ind. Nine 
children have been born to them, eight of whom are living. Mrs. 
Ratcliff is a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. In poli- 
tics Mr. Ratcliff is a Republican, and is one of the early settlers 
and prominent business men of the city and county. 

ALBERT RATCLIEF was born in Olney, Richland Co., Il., Au- 
gust 7, 1844, and is the oldest of nine children born to Thomas and 
Catharine H. (Ranstead) Ratcliff. Aldbert Ratcliff, the subject, 
received a good education at the common and select schools of Olney. 
February 26, 1864 he enlisted in Company B, Ninety-Kighth Ilinois 
(Mounted) Infantry, which formed a part of the famous Gen. Wild- 
er’s Brigade. He served with his regiment in all its marches and 
engagenients until the close of the war, being mustered out with the 
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regiment at Nashville, Tenn., September 8, 1865. He participated 
in the battles of Resaéa, Kenesaw Mountain, Atlanta, Selma, Als., 
as well as many other lesser engagements. After his return from 
the army he attended school for a time, and then learned the black- 
smiths’ trade, which he has followed ever sinee. In 1878 he engaged 
in the manufacture of mijl-picks, at Olney, Ill, in connection with 
following his trade. At this he is and has been doing an extensive 
business. In 1879 he discovered a new process of working and tem- 
pering steel, which gave him a decided advantage over other pick 
manufacturers. Ilis pick hecame very popular with mill men gen- 
erally, and finds a market in almost every State and Territory in the 
Union. Mr. Rateliff was married October 28, 1566, to Emma Flow- 
ers, a native of New Richmond, Clermont Co., Ohio. Eight chil- 
dren have blessed their union, six of whom are yet living. Mrs. 
Ratcliff died March 25, 1883. She was a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; Mr. Ratcliff is also a member of the same chureh. 
He is also a member of the I. O. M. A.. and of the G. A. R.. In pol- 
ities he is a Republican, and is one of the old settlers and prominent 
business men of the city and county. 

LLOYD RAWLINGS (deceased) was born in Ohio on June 10, 
1803, and died on September 26, 1883. At an carly day he came to 
Lawrence County, IIl., which at that time comprehended the eastern 
portion of Richland County. On August 20, 1828, he was married 
to Matilda Ruark, who was born Deeember 30, 1813, in Indiana. 
To them were born twelve children, nine of whom survive, viz.: 
Mary J. (now Mrs. Johnson); Shadrach, farmer; Elizabeth (now Mrs. 
James Callon); Melinda (now Mrs. W. Proctor); Maria (now Mrs. K. 
Keeler); Samuel, now a practicing physician at New Harmony, Ind; 
George, farmer; Joseph, in Colorado, mining; Levi, living ‘at the 
homestead and managing the farm. Their sons, Jolin, George, and 
Shadrach served in the army during the Jate war. John 
died on November 27, 1867. Mr. Rawlings’ married life extended 
over the space of fifty-five years, two months and ten days. His 
widow still survives him. Since 1839 he had been a worthy 
and consistent member of the Methodist Episcopal Church; was 
an affectionate husband, a kind father, and honest and upright 
in all his dealings. The first’ sermon preached in this section 
of the country was listened to in his log eabin on Calhoun 
Prairie. In April, 1849, Mr. Rawlings, with eleven others, from 
Richland County, went the overland route to California. While 
there, and while he and a companion were deer-hunting, he, being 
temporarily separated from his companion, was attacked by a full- 
grown, savage grizzly bear. The bear came upon him so suddenly 
that he knocked his gun out of his hand with his paw, and seizing 
Mr. Rawlings’ head in his month, proceeded unceremoniously to reduce 
it toa pulp. With Ma. Rawlings it was a life and death struggle. 
In the meantime he was calling for help from his absent companion, 
who, hearing his ery of distress, rushed upon the scene, killed the 
bear, and saved him. Mr. Rawlings carried the marks of this strug- 
gle to the grave, but out-lived his rescuer by twenty years. 
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SHADRACH RAWLINGS was born January 3, 1835, in Olney 
Township, and is the eldest son of the late Lloyd Rawlings, who was 
one of the earliest settlers of this county. Shadrach enlisted in 
1862 in Company H, One Hundred and Thirtieth Minois Infantry, 
and served to the end of the war. He participated in the battles of 
Vicksburg, Champion Hill, and Magnolia Hills; he was taken pris- 
oner at Mansfield, La., was confined in prison at Tyler, Texas, four- 
teen months, was then paroled, and returned home, having been 
promoted to Corporal. He has since been engaged in farming. He 
was married, May 8, 1856, to Rachel E. Bell, a native of Guernsey 
County, Ohio. She died in 1869, aged thirty-five years, leaving four 
children—Sarah C. (now Mrs. Berry); Mary ML. (now Mrs. Whitmer); 
Eva B. and Charles E. Rose Ida, wife of Ma. Newton, died in Feb- 
ruary, 1882, aged eighteen years; John A. died in infancy. His 
second marriage, in 1870, was to Mary J. Miszer, of Stark County, 
Ohio. They have two children—Jonathan R. and Mary J. Mr. 
Rawlings has been school director since his return from the army. 

CAPTAIN WILLIAM RHODE, clothing, was born in Ger- 
many, December 6, 1834, and is the fifth of six children born to 
Conrad and Anna C. (Yackel) Rhode, natives of Germany. Conrad 
was born January 10, 1796; was educated and married in Germany, 
and followed the wagon-makers’ trade until he died, on May 19, 
1866. At the age of sixteen he entered the Prussian army, and 
served for eight years, which included the wars with Napoleon I. He 
wus with those who oceupied Paris in 1813. He served as Tax Col- 
lector and President of the Council of the village. These offices 
have never gone out of the family since, and are now held by his eld- 
est son, Christian H. He and wife belonged to the Lutheran Church, 
for which body he had filled various official positions. William 
received a good education in the Fatherland, and at the age of six- 
teen, in 1851, emigrated to the United States, going first to San- 
dusky, Ohio. Ile learned the trade of cabinet making, and then 
went to Tiffin County, where he worked as salesman for three years; 
then was employed in the grocery and provision business in the same 
place for one year. October 15, 1861, he received a commission as 
Second Lieutenant in and helped recruit Company D, Fifty-Kighth 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and served until lis discharge, at Coluin- 
bus, Ohio, January 15, 1865. In October, 1862, he was promoted 
First Lieutenant «nd Adjutant of the regiment, and in June, 1564, 
was made Captain, and assigned to detached service at Vicksburg, 
Miss. In April, 1864, he received a gold medal of honor tor meri- 
torious service, on which were inscribed Fort Donelson, Shiloh, 
Chickasaw Bayou, Arkansas Post, and Vicksburg, by order of Major- 
General MePherson. In 1865 he came to Olney, followed the hard- 
ware business until 1877, and in 1878 engaged in the clothing busi- 
ness, also carrying a stock of hats, caps, boots and shoes, as well as 
gents’ furnishing goods. He has been a Supervisor of Richland 
County, and for thirteen years past has been one of the Directors of 
Olney public schools. Ue married, in February, 1861, Caroline J- 
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Rauch, of Tiffin County. Five children were born to them, of whom 
two sons and one daughter survive. In May, 1883, Mr. Rhode visited 
his native land, returning in August of the same year. While he 
was there the medal alluded to served him as a passport to all parts 
of the German Empire. He belongs tothe A. O. U. W., I. O. ML. 
A., and the G. A. R.; isa Democrat in polities, and quite prominent 
here. 

JAMES I. RICHEY, live stock dealer, is a native of Blount 
County, Tenn., and was born May 5, 1847; a son of James H. and 
Matilda (Adams) Richey, Tennesseeans, of Scotch and English 
descent respectively. James H. was educated and married in his 
native State, and farmed until 1851, when he went to Crawford 
County, Il. In 1865 he came to Denver Township, in this county, 
and lived there till his death, on November 13, 1876. fe and wite 
were Presbyterians, and he was an elder for over thirty years in 
that body, and belonged to the I.O.O.F. His wife died August 
27,1879. Her father, Isom Adams, was cousin of John Q. Adams. 
James I. received a limited edueation, but by his exertions acquired 
a good business education. He worked upon his tather’s farm until 
his thirtieth year, and in 1878 was elected Sheriff of this county, and 
was re-elected in 1880, serving in all tour years. Since 1882 he has 
been engaged in agricultural pursuits, in which he is succeeding. 
He is also dealing in live stock in this county. On August 8, 1875, 
My. Richey was married to Emma E. Younge, a native of Indiana, 
and a member of the Presbyterian Church. My. Richey belongs to 
the several Masonic bodies of Olney, viz.: A. F. & A. M., R. A. AL, 
R. & S.M., K. T., and K. of P. In polities he is a firm Demeoerat: 

EDMUND W. RIDGWAY, M. D., was born in Harrisburg, 
Penn., September 29, 1812, and is the second of ten children born to 
Richard and Sarah (Cowall) Ridgway, natives of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, and of English and Welsh descent respectively. 
Richard’s great-grandfather was among the Quaker colonists who 
landed with William Penn in 1682. He settled at Ege Harbor. 
Richard, father of our subject, was well educated and brought up on 
a farm. He went to Philadelphia, and was employed as a salesman. 
After a time he removed to Bradford County, there married, and ran 
a grist mill, in company with his brother. In 1810 he came to Har- 
risburg, Penn., and took a contract for manufacturing the bricks 
for the Pennsylvania State House. Ie followed brick making for 
many years. In 1820 he moved to Mansfield, this county, and was 
engaged in the same business for cighteen years. In 1838 he went to 
Wabash County, Ill., and bought a farm. His wife died there in 
1850, and his death occurred in 1855. Edmund W. received a good 
edueation, and, when a boy, was bound out to a saddler, where he 
learned that trade. When his time had expired he began studying 
medicine in Mansfield, Ohio, and completed the course. In 1844 he 
attended medical lectures at Willoughby, Ohio. and in 1846 came to 
Olney, and practiced here with excellent success until January, 1535, 
when he retired from active practice. In 1872 he received the hon- 
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orary degree at the Louisville Medical College. Dr. Ridgway stands 
high in his profession, and his ability is acknowledged by the profes- 
sion. He was married in March, 1835, to Mary Car rothers, of Mans- 
field, Ohio. ‘Ten children blessed this union, only tour of whom, two 

sons and two daughters, survive. Mrs. Ridgway died May 18, 1880, a 
devoted member of fie Methodist I: piscopal Church, to which the 
Doctor belongs. He is a member of Richland Lodge, No. 180, I. O. 
O. F. In politics he is 2 Republican, and very prominent in the 
circles in which he has moved so long. 

TOWNSEND IL. ROWLAND was born in Long Island, N. Y., 
September 6, 1805, and was the second in a family of five chiller 
born to Tredwell H. and Susan (Arthur) Rowland, natives of Long 
Island, and of French-Ivish and English-German descent, respect- 
ively. ‘Tredwell H. was educated and married in his native town, 
and followed the ear penters’ trade in New York City until his death, 
which occurred in 1825. During the war of 1812 he was a Lieutenant 
in a company of New York militia. Townsend H. received a poor 
education, and at sixteen years of age wasapprenticed to the tailors’ 
trade in New York City, serving for three years, and afterward fol- 
lowing that trade until 1832, when he was obliged to find some 
other ‘employment, owing to failing health. He followed teaming, 
marketing and farming in the vicinity of the metropolis for six or 
eight years, and then moved, in 1840, to Lawrence County, in this 
State, farming for two years. In 1842 Mr. Rowland went to Bon- 
pas Township, this county, and settled on 240 acres of wild land. 
He erected a cabin, improved the farm, and resided there until 1865, 
after which he rented it and came to Olney, since which time he — 
not been engaged in active business. In 1826 Mr. Rowland wa 
united in marriage to Eliza Sands, of Long Island. She has Conte 
her husband eleven children, of whom four sons and six daughters 
es livine. iy polities he is a Democrat, and is one of our respected 
pioneers and valued citizens. Mr. Rowland does not belong to the 
chureh, and is very Hiberal in bis views. 

HON. ELBERT ROWLAND, M. D., was born in New York 
City, April 28, 1832, and is eldest of eleven children born to Townsend 
Wf. and Eliza (Sands) Rowland, a sketch of whom will be found 
elsewhere. Elbert was educated in a log cabin in this connty, as his 
father moved here in 1840. Our subject, by close application, has 
acquired a practical education since he reached manhood; and he is 
an extensive reader and well posted in history, as well as the cur- 
rent literature of the day. In 1855, he began studying medicine, 
with Dr. J. L. Flanders, of Olive, Lawrence Co., Il. <Atter two 
years here, in 1857, he attended the New York Medical College, 
eraduating from the Department of Chemistry in 1858, and from the 
Medieal Departinent one year later. Dr. Rowland then began prac- 
ticing in New York City, where he remained until 1861, when he 
was ppointed Assistant Surgeon of the One Hundred and Twenty- 
Seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry. He remained 
until 1864, when he resigned his position in the army and came to 
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Olney. During the last year of his service in the army he was Act- 
ing Surgeon. Since 1864 he has lived in Olney, and has enjoyed an 
extensive practice. The Doctor was married, January 25, 1562, to 
Kate D. Mallary, a native of New York City. Five children, two 
sons and three daughters, bless this marriage. Dr. Rowland is not a 
member of the church; he belongs to Olney Lodge, No. 140, A. F. 
& A. M., Richland Chapter, No. 38, R. A. M., Olney Conneil, No. 55, 
R. & S.M., Gorin Commandery, No. 14, K. T., and the G. A. R., 
Olney Post, No. 92, of which he is at present Surgeon. eis a Dem- 
ocrat; was chairman of the Central Committee, of this county, for 
seventeen years, and in 1882 was elected to the lower branch of the 
State Legislature, receiving a clear majority of 1,219 votes. The 
Doctor is a member of the Board of Censors, of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, at Evansville, Ind., is Ilealth Officer for this 
city, President of the Board of Examining Surgeons for the Pension 
Department, and in 1880 was on the committee to examine candi- 
dates for West Point cadetship. He is an excellent debater, clear, 
precise and forcible. The Doctor is a pioneer of Richland County, 
ranks high in his profession, and is respected by all his acquaint- 
ances. 

JOHN C. RUSH was born in Hastings, Barry Co., Mich., June 
28, 1838, and is the younger of two children born to Henry H. and 
Christina (Snell) Rush, the former a native of Hamilton and the 
latter of Darke County, Ohio, and of German descent. Ilenry H. 
Rush received his early education in his native county, where in early 
life he learned the gunsmith and blacksmith trades. In 1837 he 
removed to Hastings, Mich., where he followed his trade for a short 
time, and in 1839 he went to Darke County, Ohio, where he edited 
a Whig paper tor several years. In 1865 he came to Olney, HL., 
where he has since lived a retired life. Ie is a member of the Bap- 
tist Chureh, in which church he has been a minister for over forty 
years. He is also a member of the Masonic Fratermty. John C. 
Rush, the subject, received a fair common school education in his 
youth. At the age of eighteen he went to learn the bakers’ trade, 
serving an apprenticeship of four years. In April, 1861, he enlisted 
in Company I, Eighth Indiana Infantry, for the three months sery- 
ice, and served with that regiment until the expiration of its term of 
service. In the spring of 1862, he again enlisted in Company A, 
Fifth Indiana Cavalry, and was appointed Sergeant at the oreani- 
zation of his Company. With this regiment he served in all its 
marches and engagements until July 30, 1864, when he was taken 
prisoner, being surrendered by Gen. Stoneman. Te was confined in 
the Andersonville prison until the spring of 1865, when he was 
removed to Florence, S. C., thence, with others, further north, with 
the hope of keeping them outof the way of Gen. Sherman's army. 
Finally, they were paroled at Goldsborough, N.C. He was then a 
mere skeleton, weighing only from sixty-five to seventy pounds, «nd 
unable to walk. When he reached home his parents did not recog- 
nize him. He was mustered out with his regiment at Indianapolis, 
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in July, 1865. In the following fall he came to Olney, IIl., where 
he bought and operated a bakery, until the spring of 1881, when he 
retired from active business on account of failing health. He was 
married, in 1867, to Mattie Clark, a native of Richland County, Il. 
Six children blessed their union, five of whom are still living. He 
and his wite are members of the Presbyterian Church. He is also a 
member of Olney Post, No. 92, G. A. R. In polities he is a Repub- 
lican. 

MATTHEW M. ST. JOHN, farmer, was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, December 25, 1826, and is the second of the six children born 
to Samuel and Sophia (Snell-McClain) St. John, natives of Orange 
County, N. Y., and of French and Scotch-English descent respect- 
ively. The ancestors of both were carly Puritan colonists at Bos- 
ton, Mass., and some of them were hearty participants in the Revo- 
lutionary war. One branch settled in Pennsylvania and were 
nearly exterminated at the Wyoming massacre. Samuel was edu- 
eated in his native State, and in 1816, removed to Brookville, Frank- 
lin Co., Ind., descending the Alleghany and Ohio rivers on a raft. 
He married here, and in about 1825 removed to Cincinnati. In 1827 
he returned to Franklin County, bought a tract of wild land, built a 
cabin, and finally sold his farm, in 1832, went to Brookville one 
year and in 1833 moved to Marion Township. Here he was engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. In 1837, he went to Johnson County, Ind, 
and lived upon a farm until 1848, then removed to Olney and lived 
here until his death, on July 19, 1855. Mrs. St. John died June 28, 
1851. Matthew M. was poorly educated, in the log schoolhouses 
of Indiana, and worked on his father’s farm until his nineteenth 
year, when he went to the West on horseback and alone. He arrived 
here in 1846, and has lived in this place ever since. He worked for 
his board and schooling, then engaged in stock-raising and trapping. 
In 1848 he leased eighty acres, on a part of which the Olney Driving 
Park is now situated, and afterward bought the same. He has lived 
upon this place ever since, but has added more Jand from time to 
time until his farm consists of 1,200 acres, in Jasper and this county. 
He also owns valuable residence property in this city. From 1854 
to 1861, he was traveling purchasing agent for the American Fur 
Company, in Southern Hlinois. From 1859 to 1868, he was engaged 
in butchering, and also in shipping stock, and for the past six years . 
in the pump business. He has served two years us Sheriff of the 
county, having been elected in 1868, and was Marshal of the city. 
Te also followed the livery business. Mr. St. John has been married 
three times. On March 21, 1847, he married Phenicia Cobleigh, of 
Vermont. To this union succeeded one daughter, Emeline (now 
Mrs. George Glossbrenner), Mrs. St. John died August 25, 1855; 
and Mr. St John married, on October 23, 1856, Emeline D. Cralle, of 
Posey County, Ind. Three children were born to them, of whom 
one, Mary (Fleming), is living. Mis. St. John died May 27, 1863. 
For his third wife Mr. St. John married Mariah L. Cralle, also of 
Posey County, on April 10, 1864. Five children bless the last 
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union. He is a member of all the Masonic bodies in Olney, viz.: A. 
F. & A. M., R.A. M., R. © S. M., and K. T. Our subject is a brother 
of Goy. J. P. St. John, of Kansas, and his mother was second 
eousin to John Q. Adams. Mi. St. John is a Republican, an old 
settler, and a respected citizen of the county. 

HENRY C. SANDS, breeder and trainer of trotting and pac- 
ing horses, and owner of “Meadow Brook” stock and training 
farm, near Olney, was born in Lawrence County, Ill., October 31, 
1545, and is the elder of two living children born to Elbert and 
Susan A. (Gadd) Sands, natives of Long Island, N. Y., and Mary- 
land, respectively, and of Seoteh and English descent. Elbert and 
his brother were showmen when very young, being accrobats and 
wire-walkers, and Elbert was engaged in various companies for 
more than twenty years. Mr. Sands was the first barebaek rider in 
the United States. He retired in 1843, and was engaged in farming 
until 1860, then went to New York City, and followed the real 
estate business. In 1865 he eame to Olney, and followed the same 
until 1880, at which time he retired from business, but still lives 
here. Henry C. graduated from the New York Academy, in 1866. 
In 1863 he was employed in the United States seeret service for two 
or three months, and was stationed then at Richmond, Va. During 
the last of his academic course Mr. Sands read law with Judge 
Cardja and J. J. Morrin, of New York City. In 1866 he came to 
Olney, studied for a time, and in 1869 was admitted to practice law. 
He practiced here until 1875, when he began his present business, 
and breeds fine horses very extensively. In 1879 he bought the 
“Meadow Brook” stock and training farm, and now owns some 
thirty or more of the finest bred Hambletonian and Mambyrino 
trotters in southern Illinois. Mr. Sands married, in 1875, Amelia 
T. Hoover, of Olney, Tl. They have had four ehildren, of whom 
three, two sons and a daughter, survive. Mr. Sands belongs to the 
K. of P., the I. O. O. F. and the Democratic party. 

AMBROSE SCIINEIDER, book-keeper, was born in German 
Township, Richland Co., I1., January 12, 1851, and is the seeond of 
six living children born to Joseph and Theresa Schneider, of Ger- 
man ancestry. Joseph was reared and married in Germany, and 
followed agriculture. In about 1847 or 1848 he came to the United 
States, settling at the place of our subject’s birth. In 1853 he went 
to Saint Marie, Jasper County, and followed the brewery business 
until 1878, when Ambrose took charge of the brewery for two years. 
Joseph, the father, was in mereantile trade and saloon. In August, 
1882, he visited Germany, and returned in Mareh, 1883, to Saint 
Marie, and is now a grocer. He is amember of the Catholic 
Church. Ambrose received a good common school and academic 
education, and in 1874 he engaged in the saloon business at Saint 
Marie for one year. He then came to Olney, and was railroading 
fora time. In February, 1877, he was engaged by Scott & Brock- 
man as salesman, and then as book-keeper, which position he 
still holds. Mv. Schneider was a tax-colleetor three terms in Jas- 
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per County and two in Richland. He was married in October, 
1874, to Anna B. Brockman, who died on January 16, 1876, leaving 
one child—Edith L., and departing in the Catholic faith. In Octo- 
ber, 1878, Mi. Schneider married Caroline Brockman, sister of his 
first wite. Two children bless this union—Anna and Caroline. 
Mr. and Mys. Schneider are faithful communicants of the Catholic 
Church. He belongs to Olney Branch, No. 173, C. KX. of A., being 
one of the first members. He belonged originally to Branch No. 
50, at Trenton, Ill. . 

G. SCHNEPPER was born in Baden-Baden, Germany, March 
96,1836. He served in the war in 1848-49, in his native country, 
and was in many of the hardest-fought battles. In 1854 he came 
to America, and first settled at Evansville, Ind., where he remained 
two years. In 1858 he moved to Clay County, IIl., where he 
began farming, and by hard work he has come in possession of i fine 
farm of 200 acres in that county, and forty acres in Jasper County, 
although he has at times worked for wages as low as thirty cents 
perday. He married, in his native country, Anna A. Martin, born 
in 1838; she died at Lanesville, Ind., in 1860; she was the mother 
of four children—Frederick, John, Elizabeth and Gottfried (de- 
ceased). He next married, m 1862, Margaret Rhuppert, born in 
Germany, in 1838. By this union there were born six children— 
Charles, Barbara, Louis, Henry, Lena and Maggie. Mar. Schnepper 
is a member of the I. O. O. F., Lodge 162, at Noble; also of Olney 
Lodge, 141, of Masonry, and in polities he isa Democrat. 

JOHN SCHWEBEL, farmer, was born August 28, 1838, in 
Prussia, and there he followed teaming; in 1858 he came to New 
Jersey, there worked at the blacksmiths’ trade, and in 1861 he 
moved to Olney, following his trade about four years, and then 
opened a grocery, and, with the exception of six years, continued 
this business till 1883, when he sold out and moved to a farm 
which he owns, consisting of seventy-four acres, which joins the 
corporation. He also owns two store buildings in Olney. Le was 
married, in 1861, to Minnie Bohren, who was born in Switzerland, 
and at the age of eleven she came with her parents to Richland 
County. 

DAVID SCOTT, Mayor of Olney, was born in County Ar- 
maeh, Ireland, February 7, 1833, and is one of nine children born 
to Janes and Jane (Lyster) Scott, both natives of Ireland. James 
Scott was educated and married in his native land, where he learned 
the carriage makers’ trade, and followed the same until 1847, when 
he emigrated to the United States, first settling in New York City, 
where he was employed at his trade until the fall of 1850, when he 
removed to Terre Haute, Ind. Here he continued to follow his 
trade until his death, which ocenrred in 1857. fle was a member of 
the Congregational Church, and was also 2 prominent member of 
the Masonic Fraternity, having advanced to the degree of Knight 
Templar. David Scott received a fair education in Ireland. Soon 
after the arrival of the frmily in the United States, he clerked in a 
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dry goods store in New York City, where he remained for three 
years, when he was employed in a store at Terre Haute for a time. 
In 1881 he went to Newton, Ill, where he worked in the same 
eapacity ina store there for some five years, when he opened a 
general store for himself at the same place, and remained there 
until the spring of 1862, when he went into the plasil He was 4 
sutler, and served as sueh until the close of the w: In May, 
1866, he came to Olney, and engaged again in the Fate merenn- 
tile business, which he has continued ‘with excellent success ever 
since. For a time the firm name was D. Scott & Co., but since 
1875 the firm name has been Seott & Broekman. Mr. Scott was 
married, April 16, 1856, to Mary I. Harris, «a native of Jasper 
County, U1. To this union were born six children, two of whom 
ure yet living. Mrs. Scott died January 31, 1868. Mr. Scott next 
married, January 4, 1881, Mrs. Lizzie (Chubb) McLean, a native of 
this county. She is a Tene: of the Congregational Church. In 
April, 1883, Mr. Scott was elected M: ayor of the City of Olney, and 
still holds that office. IIe is a member of Olney Lodge, No. 140, 
A, Wt A. M., andalso of Oliey Lodec, A. O. U. We 

AARON SHAW, of Olney, was born in Orange County, N. Y., 
in ine he was educated at Montgomery Academy, New You. 
and subsequently studied law with Judge Morrell at Goshen. In 
1833 he removed to Lawrence County, Ill. He was a delegate to 
the first Internal Improvement Convention of Hlinois ; was elected 
State’s Attorney by the Legislature of Illinois ; was three times a 
member of the Hlinois State Legislature ; was elected Circuit 
Judge of the Fourth Judicial District of Tinois, and served six 
years ; was elected to the Thirty-litth Congress, and was elected 
to the Forty-Kighth Congress, as a Democrat, receiving 14,557 votes 
against 13,689 votes tor Green, Republican, 471 votes for Turney, 
ferolibitionist, and 12 scattering. The Sixteenth Congressional 
District of [inois, of which he is the present Representative, con- 
ae of the counties of Clark, Clay, Crawford, Cumberland, Ed- 

ards, Jasper, Lawrence, Richland, Wabash and W aypire: 

PARMIEN AS a AW, jeweler, was born in Alleghany County, 
Mad., on June 22, 1822, being one i the ten children born to John 
and Charity (Ric ketts) Shaw, natives of Maryland, and of English 
and Scotch descent respectively. John was brought up in Mary- 
land, there married, and there farmed until 1832, in which year he 
eame to Knox County, Ohio. Here he was engaged i in farming for 
some time, but during the last year of. his lite kept a hotel at 
Piville. Ie died onmANeust2, 1842. He was Justice of the Peace 
for more than forty years, and was «soldier of 1812.  Parmenas’ 
education was not very thorough, and at sixteen he began learning 
the tailors’ trade, at which he worked for twelve e years. In 1850 he 

opened a jewelry store at Samthsville, Noble Co., Ohio, snd has 
been engaged in that business since that time. In 1852 Mr. Shaw 
ciume to Olney, and opened the first jewelry store here, for several 
years combining the book trade with it. On August 29, 1843, he 
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married, in| Loudoun County, Va., Naney Morrison, of English- 
German descent. Mr. Shaw and his wife have been for more than 
forty vears consistent members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
and Mr. Shaw is highly esteemed and respected. 

JOUN T. SHAW. grocer, was born in Alleghany County, Mad.. 
May 18, 1832, and is the youngest of ten children born to John and 
Charity (Ricketts) Shaw, both natives of Maryland, and of English 
descent. John Shaw was edueated and married in his native State. 
where he was engaged in agricultural pursuits for several years. In 
1833, he removed to Knox County, Ohio, where he bought a farm. 
upon which he resided until 1839, when hesold the farm and removed 
to Danville, Ohio, where he was engaged in the hotel business until 
his death, which occurred August 28, 1842. Both he and his wife 
were members of the Christian Church. For several years he was a 
Justice of the Peace, in Knox County, Ohio. John T. Shaw, the sub- 
ject, received his early education in the primitive log schoolhouse 
of the early day. At the age of fifteen, he went to learn the har- 
ness-emakers’ trade, serving an apprenticeship of three years, after 
which he followed the trade at various places in Ohio for about four 
years. After this he was employed in his brother's boot, shoe and 
clothing store, at Coshocton, Ohio, until 1857, when he removed to 
Olney, Hl.. where he opened a clothing store, but sold the same 
about one vear afterward, and engaged in the boot and shoe trade. 
In 1860, he entered a dry goods store as a salesman, where he 
remained about seventeen years. Ife then removed to Casey, Il. 
where he had the management of a general store for two years. In 
the spring of 1880. he returned to Olney, where he was employed 
for a time in a dry goods store. In December, 1881, he opened a 
erocery and provision store at Olney, where he has since been domg 
a good business. Mr. Shaw was married January 10, 1858, to Clara 
Beck, daughter of Aaron Beck, one of the pioneers of southern Tlli- 
nois. To My. and Mrs. Shaw, seven children have been born, only 
two of whom are living. Mr. Shaw and wife are consistent mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, in which chureh he has held 
various oflicial positions. He is also a member of I. O. M. A., and 
the 1.0. G.'T. In polities, he is a Republican, and is one of the 
enterprising business men of the county. 

JOUN WH. SHEPHERD, City Marshal, was born in Mlereer 
County, Ohio, July 23, 1843, and is third of ten children born to 
Henry L. and Catherine (Perry) Shepherd, natives of Maryland and 
Ohio, and of English and Ivish descent, respectively. Henry L. was 
edueated in Ohio, and when a young man moved to Mereer County, 
where he afterward married. In 1344, he went to Warren County, 
Ind., settling near Walnut Grove, where he entered and bought 120 
acres of wild land, and improved a farm. He lived there until the 
fall of 1852; then sold his property, came to Preston Township, 
this county, and bonght.a farm of 160 acres, known as the Dickey 
Phillip’s farm. In the spring of 1862, Mr. Shepherd enlisted in Com- 
pany A, Sixty-Third Hlinois Volunteer Infimtry and was soon after 
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appointed Commissary of the regiment. After the siege of Vicksburg, 
in which he took part, he received leave of absence, but died on 
the way home, at Memphis, September 19, 1865. John H. was 
fairly educated, and was employed on the home farm until he attained 
the age of twenty-two vears. After the death of his father, the care 
of the & milly devolved upon him, and in 1865, he commenced farming 
for himself on shares in this county. In 1867, he removed to Olney, 
and engaged in the butcher business for nine ‘at when he tol- 
lowed the stock business until the winter of 1882. In April, 1880, 
he was elected Constable, and in April, 1883, was : ihatie Marshal of 
the city of Olney. which office he now fills. He was married on 
June 15, 1865, to Sarah MeW liams, of this county. They have 
had six children, of whom five survive. Mr. Shepherd is a menber 
of Olney Lodge, No. 76, A. O. U. W., in which he has held the ofhice 
of Overseer two terms. [le has been Trustee one term and is now 
Receiver. In politics he is a Republiean, an carly pioneer, an enter- 
prising and valued citizen of the city. 

CHARLES SHULTZ was born in Prussia, June 28, 1838, and is 
the youngest of ten children born to Christian and Dorothea (Housel) 
Shultz, both natives of Prussia. Christian Shultz was a soldier in 
the Prussian army during the latter part of the Napoleonic wars, 
participating in the battle of Waterloo, and in the occupation of 
Paris, in 1815. In 1852, he emigrated with his family to the United 
States. landing at New Orleans. Ie died of cholera, near Memphis, 
Tenn. Charles Shultz, our subject, received a tai common school 
education in his native land. After his father’s death, the family 
settled at Evansville, Ind. In 1853. our subject came to Olney, ial, 
where he was employed tor two years on a railroad. In the fall of 
1861, he went South, in the capacity of sutler, with the Thirty- 
Kiehth Uhinois Infantry, remaining until the fall of 1863, when his 
stock was captured by Gen. W heeler’s comm: md, he being at home 
at the time. By this he sustained « loss of $11,000. In 1864, he 

eune back to Olney, erected a store building, and put ina stock of 

groceries and provisions in company with Mr. A. Klinsworth, under 
the firm mune of Shultz & Klinsworth. Nine months later the firm 
was dissolved. Mi. Shultz then engaged in the dry goods trade, at 
which le has since heen doing a eood business. He carries a large 
and well seleeted stock in his line, amounting to from $10,000 ‘to 
$20,000. Tle is also extensively engaged in the « grain and wool trade. 
His annual bes, in all departments, ‘verage $75,000. Mr. Shultz 
was one of the citv Aldermen for four years, and a member of the 
County Board of Supervisors for three years. Tle was married, mn 
March 1861, to Sarah I. Gaddey, a native of Lawrence County, III. 
Nine children were born to them, seven of whom are living. Mr. 
Shultz is a member of Olney Lodge; No. 140, A. F. & A. M., und 
also of Richland Lodge, No. 180, 1. O. O. F. 

HERMAN H. SHULTZ was born in Richland County, IIl., 
January 30, 1858, and is the only living child born to Henry and 
Fredricka (Wisherop) Shultz, both natives of Prussia. Henry 
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Shultz was a soldicr in the German army three yenrs. In 1852, he 
emigrated to the United States, tirst settling at Evansville, Ind., oie 
afterward boueht 160 acres of wild land in Edwards County. 
Ill. ‘This he commenced to improve, but soon sold out and hought ‘l 
turm in Olney Township, Richland Co., H., where he has since 
resided. lis wite died May 16, 1858. Herman Hf. Shultz, the sub- 
ject, received a good common school education in youth. At the age 
of seventeen he left home and was employed as a laborer on a farm 
in the northern part of Minos for three years. He then returned 
to Olney, nnd was employed as a salesman ina dry goods store for 
some eighteen months. He then tarmed on shares in the northern 
part of the State, for two years, when he again returned to Olney 
and clerked in the same store for six months. In April, 1883, he 
opened a grocery and provision store, at Olney, where he is doing a 
flourishing business. [He was married, October 16, 1879, to Lizzie 
KE. Black, a native of Pennsylvania. Two children have blessed their 
union. Mr. Shultz is a member of the Lutheran, and Mrs. Shultz of 
the Presbyterian Church. In polities he is a Democrat. 

MAJOR HARRISON M. SPAIN, real estate and war claim 
agent, was born in Gibson County, Ind., December 24, 1834, and is 
the sixth of the ten children born to Archibald and Sarah (Garwood) 
Spain, natives respectively of Virginia and Kentucky. At the age 
of fifteen, in 1813, Archibald Spain moved with his parents to North 

Carolina, and two years later to Indiana Territory, settling near 
* ineennes. Ile was married in 1819, and soon after removed to Gib- 
son County. entered land and resided thereon until 1867. when he 
nioved to Patoka, same county, where he died, October 3, 1869. m 
his seventy-second year. Uarrison M. Spain remained on the home 
farm until July, 1862, when he recruited part of a company for the 
Sixty-Fifth Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and afterward Comp: my FE, 
Sightieth Indiana Infantry, of which he was commissioned Captain. 
In April, 1864, he was appointed Provost-Marshal of the Second 
Division (same corps), under Gen. IT. M. Judah, and served as such 
until the close of the war. May 1, 1864, he was promoted Major. 
and under that title was mustered out in June, 1865, at Salisbury, N. 
(©. During his service, he took put in the battle of Perr ille, Ky.; 
Burnside’s East Tennessee campaign, the Atlanta campaign, the bat- 
tles of Franklin and Nashville, Tenn., and many other lesser cngage- 
ments. At the battle of Franklin the Major captured Cue W. Wirt 
Thompson, ofa Mississippi regiment, w ho reluctantly gave up his 
sword, saying that he would 1 ither leave his dead body onthe field than 
surrender it, as it was a present from his company and had never been 
dishonored. The Major generously promised th: it if both lived until the 
close of the war he would return the sword. In 1874, Capt. Thomp- 
son, having been elected a member of the Mississippi Legislature. 
wrote the Adjutant-General of Indiana for Major Spain's address. 
A correspondence ensued, md in February or March, 1874, the 
promise made on the battle field was fulfilled. Just before he was 
mustered out the editorof the Salisbury Banner gave the Major a very 
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high compliment. After his return from the army, the Major 
engaged inthe drug trade at Princeton, Gibson Co., Ind. In 1873, 
he retired from the drug business and has since been engaged as a 
real estate and war claim agent. In March, 1882. he came to Olney, 
[l., where he still resides. The Major was married in’ December, 
1866, to Mary A. Wallace, a native of Gibson County, Ind. Three 
children have been left to them, one son and two daughters. Major 
Spain is a member of Olney Post, No. 92, G. A. R.; he is a Republi- 
ern, and is one of the enterprising business men and respected citi- 
zens of the city and county. 

JONAS SPANGLER, farmer, was born May 25, 1817, in 
Mifflin County, Penn. When two years of ge his parents moved 
to Wayne County, Ohio, and there he was reared on his father’s 
furm. His father died in 1844, aged sixty-seven years. In 1830 
the subject of this sketeh came to Lawrence (now Richland) County. 
When in Ohio he learned the carpenters’ trade ; this business he 
continued here about twenty years; he then removed to his present 
farm of seventy-one acres, located within the city limits ; he also 
owns 440 acres of land in Preston ‘Township; all of this property 
he has acquired by hard work and strict attention to business. He 
was married, in 1841, to Philora E. Barney, a native of Vermont, by 
whom he has had five children, of whom there are living one son 
and two daughters. His son. Nelson, enlisted, in| 1863, in_ the 
Sixteenth Winois Cavalry, was soon after taken prisoner, and con- 
fined in Andersonville prison. where he died. 

ARCUIBALD SPRING. Sheriff of Richland County, OL, was 
horn in Edwards County, October 28, 1839, and is the eighth in a 
family of nine children born to Sydney and Hannah (Prichard ) 
Spring, both of English nativity. Sydney was well educated. In 
1S20 he came to the United States, and settled at Albion, Edwards 
Co., IH. He was the first naturalized in this State. IIe soon ufter 
married. und afterwards started a nursery; the first in the State. 
He was Surveyor of Edwards County, and held othee for many 
veus. He was Justice of the Peace also tor years. Mr. Spring died in 
1879, at the age of cighty years, in the communion of the pis- 
copal Church. Wis wife also belonged to the Church. Archibald 
received an ordinary education, and at the age of fourteen went 
into a drug store at Grayville, IIL, remaining one year, also clerking 
in a dry goods store two years. In 1858 he came to Olney, clerked 
for three years, and in April, 1861, enlisted in Company D, Kighth 
Ulinois Infantry. Mr. Spring served for three months, then re- 
turned home, and in August, 1862, re-enlisted in Company B, 
Kighty-Seventh Mlinois Infantry, and was made Second Licutenant, 
and in August, 1863, was promoted to First Lieutenant. He had 
command of his company, however, during most of the war. Te 
participated in many engagements, and was mustered out at Spring- 
ficld, ILL, July 4, 1865. He was engaged for one year, here, at the 
dry goods business. and in 1866 was clected Sheriff of Richland 
County. Mr. Spring again engaged in the dry goods trade, which 
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he followed for eight years, and in 1875 went into the hvery bus- 
iness. Ile was made Sheriff again in 1882, and is filling that oftice 
now. Heualso breeds fine stock, and owns Norman English dratt 
and thoroughbred horses and Alderney cattle, beside owning the 
white mare “ Mageie Webb,” a noted “and beautitnl animal. Myr. 
Spring was married on November 23. 1871, to Lillie Kleinworth, 
of Albion, Edwards Co., I. They have had four children, but only 
two are living—Clyde and Ella. My. Spring is a member of the 
A. O. U. W., of the G. A. R.,and in polities is Republican. 

WILLIAM A. STARTSMAN, confectioner, was born in Olney, 
Tll., on September 7, 1862, and is the oldest of three children born 
to Luther M. and Sarah R. (MeWilliains) Startsman, the former a 
native of Maryland, and the latter of Ohio. They were of 
German and = Scotch-English descent respectively. When a 
young man Luther M. Startsman came to Olney, Richland 
Con. i, where he was married, and where he was engaged 
in the manufacture of furniture for many years. <At the 
breaking ont of the late civil war he recruited Company D, Eighth 
Hlinois Volunteer Infantry, of which company he was chosen Cap- 
tain. He served with his regiment in all its marches and e1igiere- 
ments until the fall of 1864, when he resigned on account of failing 
health. After his return trom the army he resumed the furniture 
business at Olney, continuing the same until 1869, when he removed 
to Missouri, and from thence to Kansas, where he resided until his 
death, which oceurred in October, 1873. William A. Startsman, 
the subject, received a fair education at the common and eraded 
schools of his native city. At the age of fourteen he w ent into a 
drugstore, at Olney, as asalesman, remaining two and a half years. 
After this he was employed as book-keeper in an agricultural store 
for about one year. In 1880 he accepted a position as traveling 
salesman for a wholesale notion and gents’ furnishing house in 
Saint Paul, Minn., and continued in that business for two years. 
In January, 1883, he returned to Olney, and eneaved in the music 
business, but continued it onlya tew months. In June, 1883, he 
opened a confectionery and ice cream parlor, on Main Street, in 
company with George D. Johnstone and George TF. Wisshach, 
under the fim name of Johnstone &Co. Theirs is one of the tinest 
estabhshinents of the kind in southern Hhnois. and they are doing a 
flourishing business. They are also extensively eng need i in the sule 
of all kinds of musical instruments. During the first eight months 
of 1883 they sold over one hundred pianos and organs. 

WILLIAM STEWARD was born Febru: ivy 8, 1813. in Gibson 
County, Ind., and at. the age of ten, eae with his parents to Law- 
rence (now Richland) County, and settled two miles east of Olney; 
there he lived on his father’s farm till his marrisge in 1854, to Pris- 
eilla Bullavd, also born in Gibson County, Ind. ; they then moved to 
their present firm of 130 aeres, where they have ever since lived, 
and which place is one of the old landmarks of this locality. They 
have a fimnily of three children—Mary M., Lueinda, and James C. 
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THOMAS L. STEWARD was born in Gibson County, Ind. 
December 18, 1818. At the age of six he moved with his parents 
to Lawrence (now Richland County). ‘They first entered cighty- 
three acres of land where his house is now situated, and were among 
the earliest settlers of the coumty, and now own 206 acres, which 
are well improved, with a comfortable house, barn and other out- 
buildings. — Mr. Steward has held many important. offices, both 
county and local; he was one of the first Constables after this county 
was divided from Lawrence, and served about twelve yeirs; nlso 
part of this time was Deputy Sheriff THe held the office of County 
Treasurer one term, and ex-officio Assessor. Tle was afterwards 
elected Sheriff, holding this office four years, and has held the office 
of Justice of the Pence almost const: intly. He married, January 26, 
1843, Catharine Stites, of Tennessee; she died Febru: wy 14, 1858, aged 
thirty-two, the mother of these children—Alfred J., Enoch J., Levi M., 
George W., Melvina D., Susan C., William T. (died September 4, 
1879, “aged thirty -two). July 15, 1858, Mr. Steward married Mary 
aN, Smalley, of Ohio. She died in March, 1860, aged forty years. 
She bore him one son—Solomon P. His third m: wriage, November 
6H, 1860, was to Martha Finley, of Ohio, born June 92.1822. They 
have three children—Eli F., Jonathan P., Addie J.. and lost Violet 
by de: ith, i in infancy. His sons, Alfred J., Enoch J., and William T., 
served 1 th the late war. 

A. J. STEWARD was born November 27, 1843, in Olney Town- 
ship, and here reared till the breaking out of the war; he then en- 
listed in Company EK, Sixth Thnois “Cavalry, as private, was pro- 
moted to Commissary Sergeant, and was honorably discharged 
November 5, 1865. ie participated in the battles of Grierson’s 
raid, siege of Port Hudson, battles of Franklin, Tenn., Nashville, 
enn el others. He then returned and worked on his father’s 
farm till 1867, when he bought a firm of seventy acres; he now 
owns J40 acres, mostly improved. Tle was married November 1, 
1866, to Emily Craig, who was born in Lawrence County, HI. They 
have four echildr ee liam C. Edgar N., Agnes G. and Arthur R. 
Ma. Steward is a member of the Ke O. U. W. 

ROBERT N. STOTLER, Superintendent of the County Schools 
and cashier of ive First National Bank, was born in Clinton County, 
Obio, April 22, 1850, and is the fifth of a family of nine children 
born to Isane and Mary A. (Skimming) Stotler, natives of Alle- 
ghany County, Md., and of Scotland. and of German and Scotch 
descent, respectively. Isaac Stotler was reared and married in his 
native State. Soon atter his marriage, in 18: 36; he moved to Clinton 
County, Ohio, where he was cngnged i in tericultural pursuits until 
1858, when he etme to Preston Township, in this county, and bought 
a farm, where he resided until his death, in) 1877. He was not a 
member of the church, but was an earnest temperance min. Robert 
N. received a good education at common schools, at the State Nor- 
mal School of Illinois, and the National Normal of Lebanon, Ohio. 
He was engaged from 1869 until TSS in teaching most of the time, 
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in thisand Jasper County. In 1881 he was appointed Denon Cir- 
cuit: Clerk at Olney, and held this position until May, 1883, since 
which time he has been cashier of the First National Bank at this 
place. In 1877 he was the Democratic candidate for Superintendent 
of Schools in this county, but was defeated. In 1882 he again ran 
for the saine office, was successful, and still holds that position. Mr. 
Stotler is a member of Marmion Lodge, No. 52. K. of P., in politics 
he is a Democrat, and is one of the rising yvoung men of Richlind 
County. 

HON. HENRY STUDER, retived, was born in Switzer- 
land, March 1, 1823, and is the youngest of eight children of Peter 
and Margaret (Ruby) Studer, natives of Switzerland. Peter lived 
in his native land during his lifetime and there was engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits. He diced in April, 1843. He was in the French 
army for two years, being one of the Swiss recruits, in the army of 
Napoleon I, and durmg the famons Russian Campaign in Germany, 
he was a sharp-shooter, and the rifle used by him at that time ts still 
in the possession of his son. He and wife belonged to the German 
Reformed Church. Henry received a fair educ ation and during his 
youth was engaged in agriculture .and teaming; he was for a 
while a guide for tourists among the mountains, and in December, 
1849. came across the Atlantic to New Orleans. He then came directly 
to what is now German Township, in this county, and farmed on 
shares for a time, then went to Madison County, and was there fore- 
man ina stave and cooper shop until 1855. Mr. Studer then worked 
at the cooper’s trade, at butehering, and was in a drug store and 
grocery as clerk, continuing in the grocery and drug business for 
four years. In L861 he enlisted as a member of J. C. Fremont’s 
body guard, as First Lieutenant. When Gen. Hunter succeeded in 
command, he was mustered out, and was appointed Deputy Pro- 
vost-Marshal of the Thirteenth District of Ilinois. He also at the 
sume time was cneaged in the wholesale grocery trade at Olney, and 
built some seven or eight residences in the city. In 1878 he was 
appointed one of the Commissioners to the Vienna Exposition by 
Governor Beverage. He has lived retired since. He was for two 
years Street Commissioner, # member of the Board of County Sup- 
ervisors; City Marsha for six vears; md also Deputy Sheriff and 
City Collector. In 1882 he was elected to the Lower House of the 
State Legisl: oo from the Forty-Fourth District, consisting of Rich- 
lara, C a, | Sdwards and Wayne counties. then receiving a large 
majority over other ¢ indidates. In 1847 Mi. Studer was married ‘to 
Elizabeth Von Almen, of Swiss descent. They belong to the Ger- 
man Reformed Church. He belongs to the A..F. & A. Me, ie A.M, 
Ket 3.00, Kh. T., and of Peoria Consistonwts. 2? is Tic ice 
stanch Re public anand helped organize that party in 1856. 

BNR Y SWibelIGEN, Jit Tease bom mm the Canton Berne, 
Switzerland, October 16, 1N13, nnd is the oldest of three ehildren 
born to Henry and Anna (Saylor) Swallen, both natives of Switzer- 
land. Henry Swallen, Sr., was edueated and married in his native 
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land, where in early life he learned the eabinet makers’ trade, which 
he followed for several years. For some twelve years he was an 
officer in the Swiss army. In 1829 he emigrated with his wife and 
family to the United States, and settled in Stark County, Ohio. 
Here he bought unimproved land and subsequently improv eda farm, 
upon which he resided until 1866, after which he made his home 
with his children until his death, which occurred in 1870. Tlenry 
Swallen, Jr, the subject, received an ordinary education in the 
common schools of his native land. Ife was employ “ on his fath- 
er’s farm until he was twenty-one years old, then ou various public 
works in Ohio and Pennsylvania tor five or six years. In 1839 he 

“ame to what is now Preston Township, Richland Co. OL, where 
he entered 120 acres of land, erected a log cabin, and subsequently 
improved a firm. In 1845 he sold this farm and bought another in 
the same township, where he resided untit April, 1860,when he rented 
the place and came to Olney. Here he was engaged in teaming for 
some seven years. IIe then engaged in the co: il trade, und ee con- 
tinued that business ever since. In 1881 he formed a partnership 
with William Newal, under the firm name of Swallen & Co. They 
are the most extensive coal, wood, and grain dealers in the city. He 
has held the offiee of Alderman and Street Commissioner of the city, 
and was nlso a member of the County Board of Supervisors. Mr. 
Swallen was married in April; 1838. to Mary Mufley. a native of 
Pennsylvania. Eleven children were born to them, only six of 
whom are living. Both Mr. Swallen and wife are members of the 
Evangelical Association, or Albright Church. Ife is also a member 
of Olney Lod@esNo- 130510; Ook. in politics he is a Republican, 
and is one of the old pioneers of Richland County. 

WILLLAM oc THOMPSON, OF D., 1 as born in New Ilaven, 
Conn., April 8, 18-£5, and is the eis of ten children born to Will- 
iam S$. and Nancy J. (aton) Thompson, the former a native of New 
Jersey, and the latter of New York. They were ot English-Scotch 
and THolland-Freneh descent, respectively. William 5. T hompson. 
was edueated and married in his native State, where he was engaged 
for many years in the manufacture of malleable iron and hardware, at 
Newark. | In about 1840, he removed to New [aven, Conn., where 
he was engaged in the same line of business, for many years. In 

1879, he came to Olney, H1., and has since made his home with 
his son, the subject of our sketch. William A. Thompson, the sub- 
ject, received a good education at the common schools and at Rus- 
sell’s Commercial and Collegiate Institute, and Military Academy, of 
his native town. which is a preparatory department of Yale Col- 
lege. At the age of twenty he went into his father’s taetory as 
superintendent of the pattern-making department, where he remained 
several years. In the meantime he commenced the study of medi- 
cine with Dr. J. T. Halderman, of Columbus, Ohio, and in 1567, at- 
tended a course of lectures at the Starling Medieal College. He still 
continued the hardware business for several vears. In 1574, he came 
to Olney, Ill, which has been his home ever since. In 1878, he 
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graduated from the Ohio Medical College, of Cincinnati, ete a 
course of three years. Since that time he has practiced his profes- 
sion at Olney with signal success. The Doctor was married, 1869, to 
Mary L., daughter of Rey. Jesse B. Locke, of Bourhon County, Ky. 
To this union was born one daughter, viz: Lila J. Mfrs. Thomp- 
son died in 1870. She was a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The Doctor was next married in 1874, to Mary L. Ridway, a 
native of Olney. Two children have blessed this union, viz.: Jedna 
R. and Sarah B. Both the Doctor and wife are members of the 
Methodist Episeopal Church. He is also a ae of the Masonic 
Fraternity, the heO. ©. F., 1K. of P. ad 1.0. Mi. In polities he 
is a Republic an and one of the prominent vers cel men of the 
Git. 

THOMAS TIPPIT, Circuit Clerk, was born in this county on 
June 6, 1851, and is the sixth of seven children born to Matthew L. 
and Sarah (Ellingsworth) Tippit, natives, respectively, ot Tennes:ee 
and Ohio. When three years old, in 1820, M: utthew L. was car- 
ried by his parents to what is now Edwards County. IIL, then an 
unbroken wilderness. He received only two weeks of schooling in 
one ot the primitive log buildings of the frontier. When he was 
tour or five years old, his father died. and a few years later his mother 
moved to Richland County. He atterward married here, and here 
he entered some 1.000 acres at different times, a part of which land 
he finally sold. He erected a log cabin and made improvements on 
the farm, and resided in the same place until his death, which occurred 
September 13, 187]. At this time he owned about 600 or 700 
aeres, In well-improved farms. Thomas received a good education 
umd was employed on his father’s farm until he reached the age of 
twenty-one, when he began farming for himself on a small tarm of 
fifty-seven acres, which his father had left him. ‘This farm is in Olney 
Township, and to this he has added from time to time, until he has 
140 acres in the limits of the city of Olney. In 1876, Mr. Tippet was 
the Democratic candidate tor Cireuit Clerk of Richland County.but 
was defeated. Inthe following year he was elected a member of the 
Board of Supervisors. In January, 1880, Mr. Tippit was appointed 
Cireuit Clerk to fill a vacaney, and in the fall of the same year was 
elected to the office, and still holds that position. Mr. Tippit was 
married on March 15. 1877, to Eva Leaf, a native of Richland County. 
Three children bless this marriage, viz.: George ML. Mabel A. and 
Albert. Mr. Tippit is 1 member of Olney Lodge. No. TlOnt. oo i 
A. M., Richland Chapter, No. 38, R.A. M., and Olney Council, 

59, R. & S. M. In polities he is a Democrat, and a prominent a. 
zen of the county. 

GUSTAVE H. B. TOLLE, special agent tor the Masonie Benev- 
olent Association of Hlinois. was born in Hanover, Germany. Octo- 
ber 26, 1840, and is the youngest of six children horn to George H. 
W. and Louise (V eerkamp ) Tolle, natives of Germany. The father 
was in the civil service of the government of Hanover, and advanced 
until he became Director of Civil and Hydraulic Engineering for the 
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district of the Kingdom. He died in 1859, in his sixty-sixth year, in 
the communion of the Lutheran Church, and his wite died in that of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Mr. Tolle was a Mason for over torty 
years. Gustave H. B. was well edueated in the land of his birth, 
graduating from the College Georgianum at Hanover, in 1858. In 
the same year he entered the Hanoverian army, and «after three 
months’ service was commissioned Second Lieutenant and as signed 
to the First Regiment of Infantry, or Body Guard of the late King 
George V. In “September. 1x63, he resigned his commission. and 
after a short stay in Amsterdam, returned to Germany. and in the 
latter part of the vear eame to the United States. He’ came imme- 
diately to Terre Haute, Ind., and was employed fora short time as 
shipping clerk in a wholesale crocery store. He then went to Vin- 
cennes. and was again engaged as salesman. In 1869, Mr. Tolle 
came to Olney and opened a leather store. under the firm name of 
William Baker & Company. In 1879, he closed out this business, 
and accepted a position as traveling salesman fora wholesale leather 
house in Cincinnati, continuing in this until the spring of 1883, 
when he was appointed Special Agent for the Masonic Benevolent 
Association of Illinois. In September, 1875, he married Hattie R., 

daughter of the late Hon. Horace Heyward, of Olney. They have 
two sons, George H. W. and Gustave H. A. Mr. Tolle isa Lutheran. 
and his wife a Congregationalist. He belongs to the A. F. © A. M.. 

Ik B. ML R.G&S. Mand K. T.. Olney Masonic bodies, of the Ohio 
Grand Consistory, of Cincinnati. S. P. R. 8. 32a deg. ; belongs to both 
branches of the I. O. O. F., and of A. O. U. W. He was W. M., of 
his Lodge in 1877, D. D.G. M.. in 1878.and 1883, H. P. of his Chapter 
from 1879 to 1883, G. M. of his Council from 1878 until the pres- 
ent time. Since 1880, he has been G. C. of the Grand Council of 
[inois, and from 1878 to 1881. was E. C. of his Commandery; in 
political fields, he is under the Republican colors, and is a prominent 
citizen of the county. 

BERNHARD E. VOIGT, merchant tailor, was born in Prus- 
sia, April 27, 1857, and is the eighth of ten children born to Carl 
and Frederike (Muench) Voigt, Prussians. He was a shoemaker 
by trade. In 1a74, he emigrated to the United States, coming to 
Olney. He soon purchased a farm near the city. and he and his wife 
reside here and are adherents of the Ev angelical Association. Bern- 
hard E. received a good education in Prussia. At fourteen years of 
age he wus apprenticed to the tailors’ vocation. and served three 
years. Ife was then a journeyman in Illinois, Missouri, lowa and 
Kansas. After the arrival of the family to this country. he was em- 
ployed by a firm in Olney for a period of three vears. ‘In 1880, Mr. 
Voigt returned to Olney, and went into business for himself. Te 
is proprietor of the only merchant talloring establishment in this 
place, and his trade is excellent. He was married. April 27. 1880. 
to Adeline A. Fessel, of Wabash County. Two daughters bless his 
marriage, Clara P. and Olea A. He is a Republican. and a rising 
man in every respect. 
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WILLIAM VON ALLMEN & SON, boarding house and saloon. 
William was born in Switzerland, M: ance Sl, bez 5, and is third child 
ina family of eight children born to John and Khzabeth (Balmer) 
Von Allmen, natives of Switzerland. John was educated in his 
native land, learned the shoemaker’s trade, and followed it to some 
extent through life. He was engaged some in farming, and during 
the wars of Napoleon I. was a soldier in the Swiss army. In 18! sl, 
he came to the United States, settling in German Tow nship, in this 
county, where he lived until death elaimed him, October, 1872. He 
and uit were members of the German Reformed Church. William 
Von Allmen reeeived a fair education in his native land. and was 
apprenticed to the car om cs trade, and in 1846 eame to the United 
States In company with his employer. They worked for a month im 
New Orleans, and fin: pe, William came up the river to Louisville, 
Ky., landing with only $1.25 in money. He worked for some months 
Ina dairy, then went to Terre Haute, Ind., was employed on weanal 
and: lit ‘slaughter house. He was then employed in various ways at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and at Terre Haute, Ind., until in 1857, when he caine 
to German Township, farmed for five vei irs, then came to Olney, and 
engaged in thesaloon and boarding house business. He was married, 
in 1855, to Margaret Rue, a native of New Albany, Ind. Ten chil- 
dren were eiven them, seven of whom, three sons and four daugh- 
ters. are livi ine. ‘The family belongs to the German Reformed 
Church. ILlenry Von Allmen is oldest of the ten children born to Wil- 
lium Von Allmen.and was born June 11,1856. He received an excel- 
lent education. At the age of cighteen he was apprenticed to the gun- 
smiths’ trade. [le served for two years with his brother-in- -law. 
Ilenry Goedeke, and then followed the trade at Fairfield and Olney 
for some three years. Te then entered the saloon business with his 
father, remaining there some three years. In 1882, in company with 
C. I olay he engagéd in the same business, nnd since then has con- 
tinued in the position. He is a member of the German Reformed 
Church, of the A. O. U. W., and is very highly esteemed by his 
associates, 

J. C. VON ALMEN, dealer in lumber, doors, sash and blinds, 
Olney, was born Jime 4, 1843, in Switzerland. Lis tather followed 
the stone-mason trade till 1847, when he emigrated to America and 
located in Preston Township. where he now liv es, engaged in farming 
pursuits. The subject of this sketch was reared on the farm, and at 
the age of twenty he commenced to learn the coopers’ trade: this he 
worked at about eighteen months. Ie enlisted, in 1864, in Company 
G, One Hundred snd Thirty-Sixth Ilinois Infantry, served about six 
months and returned home. He then continued the coopers’ trade 
during that winter: the following spring he engaged in farming; 
this he continued four yer: In ‘the spring of 1869, he removed to 
Olney and followed the carpenters’ trade several years; 1n 1879, his 
pr esent business was established, which has since heen mpidly 
increasing, the transactions running from $18,000 to $20,000 a year. 
Ife was married, in 1868, to Mary “Yelch, who was born in Clark 
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Jounty, Tl. ‘Phis union has been blessed with three sons and one 
daughter. 

GOTTLIEB WEISS, brick-maker, was born January 6, 1597, 
in Olney. He is the son of Gottlieb Weiss. who was born in Switz- 
erland and there learned the carpenters’ trade; in 1848, he emi- 
erated to America, and located in Olney; here he died, January 17, 
1880, aged fifty-three years. On coming here he followed the car-’ 
penters’ trade; but his last twenty years he was engaged in the man- 
utacture of brick. Gottlieb, the subject of this sketch, has worked 
at. this business since a boy, and his yard turns out about 600,000 in 
nsenson. He was married April 5, E885, to Rosa Weiland, who was 
born in Jefferson City, Mo. 

GEORGE F. WISSHACK. contectioner, was born in Cinein- 
nati, Ohio, June 17, 1865, and is the oldest of four Jiving children born 
to Adolph G. and Matilda (Bagley) Wisshack, the former native 
of Wurtembure, Germany, and the latter of West Virgima, but of 
English descent. Adolph G. Wisshack was edueated in his native 
land, and while yet a young man he emigrated to the United States, 
first settling at Cincinnati, then removing to Whacling, We Var 
where he was married. Ele soon returned to Cincinnati, then opened 
a grocery store at Covington, Ky., but in 1580 went back to Wheel- 
mew. Va. where le still resides. George F. Wisshack, our sub- 
ject, received a good common school and academic education and also 
took 2 commercial course at Los Angeles, Cal. At the age of eight 
years he went into a stationery and contectionery store at Coving- 
ton, Ky., as an errand boy, and at the same time went to school. In 
1877, he came to Olney, Hl, where he was employed part of the time 
in his unele’s confectionery store, and at the same time attended school 
for four years. In 1881 he went to Los Angeles, Cal., where he was 
employed in a confectionery for eight months, taking his commercial 
course at night. In the fall of 1882 he returned to Olney nd went 
into a drug store asa salesman, remaimimg until June, 1883, when 
he, in company with George D. Johnstone and William A. Starts- 
man, bought the confectionery store ot his uncle, where they «are 
doing an excellent business. , 

JOHN M. WILSON was the first official of Richland County, 
being appointed Clerk of the Cirenit Court June 17, 1841, whilst the 
other officials were not elected until the first Monday in August tol- 
lowing; he was born in Prince William County, Virginia, within 
two miles of ‘Thoroughfare Gap, at the old Bull Run church, on 
March 13, 181). His father, Jacob Wilson, of Seotch-Trish descent, 
was a Pennsylvanian by birth. , His erandiather Wilson fought in 
the Revolutionary war, and was wounded and taken prisoner at the 
massuere of Paoli. His uncle Silas fought and was wounded at the 
battle of Brandywine. His father, J. Wilson. was at Harper's Ferry 
in 1798, under Col. William Washington; in the war of 1812 served 
at the White House, in the neighborhood of Washington and Bal- 
timore. His mother, Margaret King, a most exemplary woman, was, 
by her mother’s side, a Kearney, and a relation of Gen. Phil Kenr- 
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ney, who was a second cousin. The subject of this sketch was one 
of ten children, and until the age of twelve remained at the place of 
his birth and for six years went to an old field school. His family, 
in 1824, moved to Jefferson County, Va., within eight miles of Har- 
per’s Ferry, where they farmed. On October 27, 1828, they lett Vir- 
ginia for Ilhinois, and on the 17th of December following, hae steady 
trav eling in a four-horse wagon reached their destination, White 
County, and at the home of Chief Justice William Wilson, a cousin, 
where they passed the winter. In the spring of 1829, removing to 
the Skillit Fork, eight miles northwest of Carmi, w eve they ene: ged 
in stock-raising and farming, the nearest neighbor being three mile 
distant; being ‘dense woods; wolves plenty, with deer and turkeys 
by the hundred, and a few bear and panthers. On more than one 
occasion John M. was treed by wolves. In 1852, being then twenty- 
one years of age, John vohiteered in service as Second Ser eeant in 
the Black Hawk campaign, in Captain Thomas’ company; Colonel 
Eubank’s regiment of White County volunteers, forming part “i 
General Posey’s brigade. Ile served through the eampaign and w 
mustered out of service at Rock River. Returning home he a 
the occupation of farming, and continued that occupation—except at 
short intervals—after the death of his elder brother, William: with 
his brother, James, purchased a one-half section farm southwest of 
Carmi, where, with his parents, two brothers and three sisters, he 
resided until 1839, when he surrendered his interest in the farm and 
stock to his family and studied law at Carmi with I. B. Webb; was 
admitted to the bar in 1848, and in the first great Whig demonstra- 
tion at Carmi in the opening of the celebrated Harrison eampaign in 
1840, acted as one of the Marshals of the day. Being appointed 
Cireuit Clerk of Richland County, at the age of thirty, on the 5th 
day of July, he eame to the County of Richlind where Olnev now 
stands. On the 31st of March he was married to Harriet A. Pow- 
ers, Whose family had, the preceding tall. moved from Vermont. Mr. 
Wilson soon beeame prominent as a lawyer anda Whig leader, and 
so continued until the disorganization of the Whig party: when he 
took a like position in the Democratic party until 1860, when he 
took sides with the Republican party, with which he has ever since 
acted on party questions. In 1847 he resigned his position as Clerk, 
and devoted his attention to the practice of law,in which he was 
thought invincible. In 1849 he bought of Daniel Cox his newspaper 
office; an old Ramage press—the first used in Vincennes—and on 
which the first paper in Olney (the Mews) was printed. Tor sev- 
eral years he published a paper and during the first year of the Re- 
bellion published two—one in Vincennes, and one, the first, in Flora. 
He also published a paper in Salem (the Gazette) where; tora short 
period, he resided. Mr. Wilson suggested the incorporation of Olney 
as a village in 1848,and drew up the ordinances. During the Rehei- 
lion he took 2 most active part, and by a suggestion in his paper at 
Vincennes advising volunteers on furlough: to practice pistol firing 
at the butternut breast-pins of the rebel sympathizers in that city, 
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removed in a single day all those secesh ornaments. When the O. 
& M. Railway was first surveyed, a direct line ran near Fairview, 
seven miles south of Olney. The O. & M. Railroad company, as a 
condition to come to Olney, required a subsidy from the county of 
$50,000. As editor of the only paper in Olney and the most active 
politician and best known attorney, Mr. Wilson at once began an 
active canvass of the county. and with the aid of John Wolf. Will- 
iam Shelby and some others. had the $50,000 voted, and though 
never called for. it was the prime agent in bringing that road to 
Olney La making it what it is. In 7867 Mr. Wilson suggested the 
ineorporation of Olney as a city. drew np the charter and ordinances, 
nd by the aid of Dr. Bowy er. had it passed by the Legislature, and 
after:n active canvass against most bitter opposition, had it adopted 
by the people, and was “elected the first Mayor and at once com- 
meneed usystem of city Improvements. In 187: 3 Mr. Wilson wa s again 
elected Mayor, and by his casting vote gave Olney its fine br ‘ek pave- 
nents, lighted the city and made if what it isthe hest paved city 
in Winois. Mr. Wilson's last forty vears of his life has been largely 
devoted to public interests and public good,and he is now, at the age 
of seventy-two, City Attorney. actively engaged in the city interests 
of his beloved Olney. of which he claims to be the first citizen: hay- 
ing been xappomted Clerk before the connty-seat was located, and 
when located on Lilly & Barney's donation, there being no one liv- 
ing on it. Mr. Wilson is as active as most men at fifty, with mind 
and memory wholly unimpaired; perfectly familiar with the world’s 
history and geography. He has not an cne my, and every man, | 
woman and child in Olney ever eveets with a smile and kind word, 
“Uncle John.” Mr. Wilson was for nine vears stock agent and 
attorney for the O. & M. Railway. After the G. & M. Railw: iy had 
been chartered tor ten years and alnost defunet, Mr. Wilson, in 1867, 
sugeested the voting of a subsidy. Tis wife is a cousin of the cele- 
brated sculptor, Hiram Powers. and a sister of Frank Powers, one 
of Olney’s most energetic citizens. und is herself a most exemplary 
Christian worker. Mr. Wilson has five children livinge—John F., 
Phil, Alice (married to William Ferriman). Ida and Ada. twins, at 
home with their parents. 
tOBERT B. WITCHER, attorneyand master in chancery, was 
born in Upshur County, Texas, April 15, 1855, and is one of’ three 
living children born to Benjamin W. and Sarah (Bledsoe) Witcher, 
mitives of Geor aa. Benjamin W. married in his native State 
where he was brought up, and some three vears after removed to 
Texas snd engaged in cotton planting until he gar; September 3, 
1863. He was a Mason. His wife died Januar ME » 1860, 4 member 
of the Baptist Church. Robert 1. was well sition in the com- 
mon schools and Drury College at Springfield, Mo., graduating there 
in 1876. At that time prizes were offered for oratory, and he drew 
the first prize. After graduation, Mr. Witeher went to Saint Joseph, 
Mo., where he was employed on the Saint Joseph Gazetle, the old- 
est paper in the State. In April, 1877, he eame to Olney, and 
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entered the office of James P. Robinson as a law student, and in 
1879 was admitted to practice by the Supreme Bench, in the courts 
of Tinois. He has since been practicing here with good success. 
[y January. 1882, Mv. Witcher was appointed Master in- Chaneery 
for Richland County, and was reappointed in 1888, and is still fill- 
ing that ofhee. He belongs to Marmion Lodge, No. 52, Kk. of 1?.,uira 
is 2 Democrat. 

JOHN WOLF was born im Cumberland County, Penn., Jan- 
wary 31, 1817,%and. is the third of ten chiidren born to John and 
Mary (awk) Wolf. both natives of the same county and of Ger- 
man descent. John, senior, was educated and married in’ his native 
State when. in 1831. he removed to Richland (now Ashland) County, 
Ohio. He bought a farm and resided there until his death in 
April, 1835. Mr. Wol fund wife were both members of the Lutheran 
Church. She lived upon the old place until 1850, when she went to 
live with her children. She died in’ February, 1866, living at the 
time with her daughter in Rome. in this county. John Wolf, Jr.. 
received a common school edneation, and after his father’s death, 
worked upon the old place until 1839, when he eame to Hlinois and 
entered 400 acres of land in the northern part of Sugar Ridge Prai- 
rie, in what is now Madison Township in Richland County. He 
erected a rude log cabin and improved a farm, then, in 1843, built a 
two-story frame dwelling: the first in the neighborhood. In 1845 
and 1846 while employed at farm work, he studied mathematics and 
surveying. Mr. Wolf was appointed County Assessor and in 1845 
took the census of this county. He has also been Deputy Surveyor, 
and was elected in 1846 County Surveyor, being re-elected in- 1548. 
In 1840 Mr. Wolf, in company with eleven others made the oyer- 
land journey to Califormia, experiencing great hardships in the 
undertaking. They arrived in Sacramento August 8.1549. Mir 
Wolf returned to this county in July. 1850, after having some suc- 
cess in work at the mines. In 1851 he was again elected County 
Surveyor, and in 1843 removed to Olney where he has lived ever 
since. In 1855 he was elected Sheritf of the county, and in 1857 
was made to transcribe records of Jands relating to Richland 
County, from records of Clay and Lawrence counties. In 1850 was 
made Cirenit Clerk to fill a vacancy. was elected in 1860 to that 
oftice for tour vears, in 1857 was elected Secretary of the Grayville 
& Mattoon Railroad. now the P., D. & EK. Railway, and held this 
office for more than twenty years. From 1865 until 1871 Mr. Wolt 
followed mercantile pursuits: since that he has not been actively 
cneaged in business. He is a Director of the First National Bank, 
which he helped to organize in. 1866, and in which he is a stock- 
holder. Mr. Wolf has been twice married. In 1837 he wedded 
Margaret Suively, of Ashkind County. To this union were born 
three children, all now living. Mrs. Wolt died on May 15. 1878, a 
member of the Methodist Episeopal Church. Mr. Wolf was next 
married on May 10, 1880, to Mary E. Batz, of Monroe County, 
Penn. and who is a devout Lutheran. Mr. Wolf has sinee carly 
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youth been a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, is a Dem- 
ocrat, and after passing a very eventful and active lite, is now 
respected and appreciated by the ‘people, as a prominent citizen and 
pioneer of this county should he. 

TUeNRY J. Bo WRIGHT, M. D., was born in’ Rush County. 
Ind., March 18, 1851, and is the y ‘oungest of the five children born 
to Ephraim and Polly (Bue ley’) Wright, natives, respectively, of 
Pennsylvania and New York. The tather of E phraim was for about 
twenty-one years Judge of the Common Pleas Court of Fayette 
County, Ohio, and from early years until his death, in June, Lies 
Ephraim was an itinerant minister of the Gospel. Henry J. B. 
Wright was reared on the home farm until tw < -one years old, 
when he began the study of medicine with Dr. S.J. Voris, of Edin- 
burgh, Ind. Ie took his first course of lectures at the Ohio Medi- 

cal College. and graduated from the Cincinnati Colleee of Medicine 
al Surgery in 1875. From 1876 until the fall of I880, he prac- 
ticed at Odin. JID, and then attended Jefferson Medieal College in 
Philadelphia, trom which he eraduated the next spring mid cane to 
Olney, where he has since Keen | In successful practice, m partne rship 
with To Johnson. Both he and his partner hold appointments as 
examining surgeons of the Pension Department. In October, 1875. 
Dr. Wright married Kate E. Phillips. a native of Switzerland 
County, Ind.. and to this union has been born one d: wghter, Elan 
nah L. Mir and Mrs. Wright are members of the Methodist E {pis- 
copal Church, and in politics he is a Republican. 

WwW. Ste WYATT, grocer, wits horn February 13, 367, in 
Kadwards County, H1.; he is the son of Ballard S. and Avatina 
(Compton) Wyatt, the former a native of Ritchie County, W. 
the latter a native of Wabash County, Ill. In 1855 his #ather 
emigrated to Edwards County, and there engaged in farming pursuits 
till his death, which occurred in 1879 at the age of fifty-seven, He 
enlisted, in L861, iu Company G. Ninety-Eiehth Minois Infantry, 
served three years, and was mustered ont. as Commiissary-Sergeant. 
He also held the office of Constable several years in Edwards County. 
The subject of this sketch was reared on his father’s farm: at. the 
age of twenty he had earned suflicient to buy a farm of cighty acres: 
this he improved and oceupied tor six years; he then sold this firma 
and in the fall of 1883 removed to Olney, and in company with Mr. 
Reinhardt opened a general grocery store. — This p: ivinership con- 
tinued four months, “when Mr. W yatt bought the entire business. 
He carries a well selected stock worth about $1,200, and is doing a 
constantly increasing business. [le was astern! May 29, 1879, to 
Allie R. Jenner, of Richland County. She died January 14. 1880, 
aged nineteen years. His second marriage. March 11, ISS]. was) to 
Sarah $. Chapman. of Richland County. One bright son eladdens 
their home. 
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PETER BILLINGS, a leading farmer of this township, is a 
native of Tennessee. was born in 1825, and isthe son of Wilham 
and Mary (Davis) Billings ; the former a native of Tennessee, the 
latter of Wales ; they were engaged in farming. Grandfather 
Billings was a Captain in the army of the Revolution, and once, 
in a severe personal encounter, had his horse shot under him. 
Swords were used, and Captain Billings, having broken that of 
his antagonist, knocked the second one from his hand. Peter Bil- 
lings was married, November 24, 1842, to Miss Mary, danghter of 
Timothy Murry, anda native of Lawrence County, Ind.; this union 
was productive of five children—Timothy, John W. (deceased ) 
Catherine (deceased), Louis E. and James M. May. Billings has 
served his township as Justice of the Peace. He located here in 
April, 1852, and entered 1824 acres of Government land, on which 
he lived about six vears ; he afterward entered an additional 
forty acres, and about 1857, purchased another forty acres, to which 
he moved in October, 1858, and on which he has sinee lived. To 
these he has added by times, and now owns 479 acres, well culti- 
vated, and improved, which contains perhaps the finest residence in 
the county, together with 105 acres of orchard. He is also a con- 
siderable dealer in produce. as well as all varieties of stock, and is 
an esteemed citizen. 

W. B. BOLDING, postmaster at Noble since November, 1880, 
ix a native of Hardin County, Ky., born in 1819, and is the sixth of 
the eight children of William and Elizabeth (Alphin) Bolding ; 
the former a native of Virginia, the latter of South Caroline. 
William Bolding was a Methodist minister, and died in Coles 
County, Ill, in 1840; Mrs. Bolding died in this county, about 
1858. Our subject remained in Kentucky until he was thirteen 
years old, at which time his parents came to this State, and settled 
in this county ; he received but very little edueation. In 1840, in 
Coles County, Il., he married Miss Nancy, daughter of Daniel 
Drake, a pioneer farmer of said county. Some time after his 
marriage, Mr. Bolding engaged in merchandising in Iowa. He was 
aschool teacher from 1838 to 1847. He remained in Iowa twenty-six 
years, when he removed to Crawford County, IIL, and engaged in 
the management of a grist-mill for two years, then, in 1875, located 
in Olney, where he embarked in the hotel business, then farmed for 
a time, and finally located in Noble, and gave his uttention to 
merehandising. Mr. Bolding has given much attention to polities; 
he served three terms as Justice of the Peace in Towa, and is 
Supervisor of Crawford County one year; he was also in the 
Government service in Iowa, as Postmaster, from 1853 to 1857, and 
as deputy Marshal, in 1860. Mr. and Mrs. Bolding are members 
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of the Universalist Church, and the parents of eleven children— 
Elizabeth J., William R., John L., Parmelia, James ML. (deceased), 
Charles W. (deceased), Daniel D., Alice ML., Erastus M., Clara I. 
ait 5. Doita . 

W. O. BOYLE, saloon keeper, is a native of Brown County, 
Ohio, was born in the year 1853, and is a son of William and 
Klizabeth (Hix) Boyle. William Boyle was an attorney-at-law, at 
Georgetown, Ohio, came to Hiinois in 1861, and engaged in 
merchandising at Noble, and also managed a large farm, which he 
owned, in connection with his practice. Mr. Boyle read law with 
Gen. Hamer, and was a soldier of the Mexican war. W. O. Boyle, 
our subject, came to Noble with his parents when he was eight 
vears old, and here he has since resided. November 18, 1582, he 
married Miss Annic Milton, a native of the State of Indiana, by 
which union was vouchsafed to them one child, which is named 
Harry E. ee sovleisa generally respected citizen. 

JAMES N. CHAILLE isa native of Kentucky, was born in 
1827, and isa son of John and Jane Chaille. John Chaille was a 
native of Maryland, and a shoemaker by occupation, who emi- 
erated to Kentucky with his family, and there resided until about 

1831, when they removed to Indiana, and there ended their lives. 
James N. is. the youngest of the seven children comprising his 
father’s family, was reared on the home farm, and received some 
education fromthe common schools. In January, 1849, he married 
Miss Sarah, daughter of Thomas Stribling, of Jefferson County, 
Ind.. who died in 1880, leaving four ehildren—Urinh, Jessie, Jolin 
and Jennie. His second wife was Miss Jennie Stott, by which 
marriage he is the father om one child, Bertha E. The first land 
ow ned by our subject was 340 acres in Tennessee, which he 
oceupied in 1852, and fn three years thereafter. His next 
purchase was forty, and then 120 acres,in Indiana: later he 
purchased 156 acres in Bartholomew County, Ind., on which 
he lived twelve years; this he likewise _ sold, and finally 
purchased his present farm, in 1880, comprising 320 acres of 
prairie land, which is under a good condition of cultivation and 
improvement, making a desirable property and comfortable home. 

DR. J. A. CLUTTER, physician and surgeon, was born in 

Sourbon County, Ky., March 1, 1847. When he was seven years 
old his parents emigrated to Greencastle, Ind., where he received 
the major part of his education. In 1863, said parents removed 
to Indianapolis, where he attended school six months before he 
entered the store of J. EK. Marott, 233 East Washington Street, as 
salesman. In this engagement he was active and successful, and 
ufter one year anda half the proprietor offered him an interest in 
his business, his salary being $75 per month. Our snbject, how- 
ever, demanded something more permanent, and read medicine 
with his brother, Dr. W. H. Clutter,’ Surgeon of the Sixty-Fourth 
United States Volunteer Infantry. pie a he attended the 
tush Medical College of Chicago, in 1866-67, and completed his 
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professional course at the Missouri Medical College, Saint Louis. 
Dr. Clutter, on June 20, 1869, married Christena, eldest daughter of 
Dr. H. M. Sanderson, and a native of this township, to which union 
were vonchsated three danghters—Flora M., Mollie H. and Jessie. 
Dr. Clutter has served several terms as member of the Town 
Council and as Health Officer; he was also a member of the 
Board of Supervisors of this county, and is a member ot Noble 
Lodge, No. £82, I. Ono 

MICHAEL C. DONOVAN, farmer, is a native of Treland. 
was born in 1842, and is a son of Patrick and Mary C. Donovan. 
both natives of Ireland, where the former died, aged sixty-five 
years. The latter came to American, about 1853,2nd died in Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., aged nearly cighty-seven years. Michael C. Don- 
ovan came to America when fifteen vears old, and served an appren- 
ticeship to the carpenters’ trade, ut Crawfordsville, which he fol- 
lowed about fifteen years, and thereafter purchased forty acres of 
unimproved land in Montgomery County. This he cultivated, and 
in the spring of 1883 sold the same and purchased 140 acres of his 
present farm, which is situated about one and one-fourth nules 
from Noble, and which is a most desirable property. This pos- 
session is wholly due to the enerey and thrift of our subject. In 
1875 he married Miss Susan, daughter of William Bressie. of Wash- 
ington County, Ind. Mr. Donovan is a generally respected citizen. 
and a prosperous farmer. 

D. GC. EDMONDSON, of the firm of Edmondson & Co.. grocer- 
ies, provisions, notions, cte., is a native of Vincennes. Ind., was born 
Mareh 26, 1853, and is a son of Joseph and Miriam (Mitchell) Jeal- 
mondson, natives respectively of Virginia and Tennessee. Our sub- 
ject’s early education was such as could be secured in the conmmon 
schools. “At the place of his nativity he learned the machinist trade. 
and followed the same until 1882. March 15. 1876, at Olney, he 
married Miss Tillie, daughter of Dr. Sanderson. anda native of Hills- 
horo, Ohio. This union has heen favored with one child, Bertie. 
Mrs. Edmondson is a member of the Christian Church. The firm ot 
Edmondson & Co., has been established since Jannary |. 1883. Their 
promise of patronage is as large as their stock of goods, and as a 
consequence of their urbanity and energy are destined to success and 
prosperity. 

R. N. McCAULEY, attorney-at-law. was born in this county, 
October 19, 1843, and is the seventh of the ten children of Daniel 
and Mary A. (Jeffreys) MeCauley, the former a native Kentucky, the 
latter of Maryland. Daniel McCauley followed the profession of 
school teacher until he was twenty-seven yerrs of age, after which 
he devoted his time to farming in this county, where he located in 
1836. and where he now resides at the advanced age of eighty-one. 
his wife being seventy-one years of age. The boyhood of our sub- 
ject was divided between farm work and schooling; he was a greit 
lover of learning, and was notably proficient in mathematics, the 
most so of any one in the county. He afterward read law with Mr. 
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Longueeker, prior to entering the law school at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
from which he graduated in the spring of L880, since which time he has 
lived at Noble, and practiced in this,Clay and other counties, with much 
sitisfaction and profit, being the only licensed attorney in the town- 
ship. In 1870, he married Hattie E., danghter of fra Mendenhall, 
of Peru, Ind., to which union were born four children—Myrtle B., 
Mattic C., Edward and William. Mr. McCauley was a candidate for 
judgeship in 1832, also Commander of Noble Post, G A. Re Mrs. 
McCauley is a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

J. L. MCMURTRY, merchant at Noble, is a native of Warwick 
County, Ind.. was born January, 1848, and is the third of the tive 
children of J. U. and Elizabeth C. (Angel) McMurtry, the former a 
native of Kentucky, the litter of Ohio. The father of our subject 
was a pioneer furmer of this county, where he located about the 
year 1851, rich in the experiences of trials and privations so common 
to those early comers. Both parents now reside in Noble—the 
father uged seventy, the mother, fifty-seven. J. L. MeMhirtry 
was reared on the paternal farm, on which he labored in the sum- 
mer and went to the common schools in the winter, and by which he 
neqnired a good edueation for the times. In 1880, at Noble, he mar- 
ried Mrs. Stewart, a native of Ohio. a union which has been cemented 
by the birth of two children, named Lettic and Clyde. Mr. Me- 
Murtry was Collector for two years, and has served several terms on 
the Town Board. Ie commenced the general merchandise business 
in April, 1883, and carries a stock of about $6,000. Te is an active 
tradesman and an esteemed citizen. 

¥. D. NICHOL, of the frm of—J2D7 Nichols &MCa:, © 
was born at Malone, Franklin Co., N. Y., in 1828, and ts the second 
of the family of John 8. and Maria (Smith) Nichols. John 5. Nieh- 
ols was a pioneer farmer of northern New York, and is yet in appar- 
ently active life at the age of eighty-one years, und his wife at the 
age of seventy-cight. both residing in this county. J.D. Nichols 
received an aendemical education, and afterward tavght the higher 
branches for four terms. [1858 he married Miss Esther A. Curtis, 
a native of New York. After an engagement of two years in Saint 
Louis, at telegraphy, he removed to Clinton County, Il.. where he 
purchased fifty-two acres and remained thereon for two years; this 
he afterward sold and purchased 320 aeres, near Noble, where he 
resided trom 1862 to 1881, when he rented said farm and moved to 
the town. Mr. Nichols isa successtul business man: he commenced 
his present business in 1881, and took a partner in December, 1852; 
they have a large stock and promise to do well. Mr. Nichols has 
served one year as Township Supervisor, and is a member of the I. O): 
©. F. Mrs. and Mrs. Nichols have had five children—Wilhiam 
(deceased), Mary (deceased). Frank (deceased), John and Nellie 
(deceased ). 

J. F. PALMER, M. D., was born in Neville, Clermont Co., 
Ohio, February 9, 1829, and is the sixth of the eleven children of 
Jacob and Polly (Stark) Palmer, natives of New York. Jacob Pal- 
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mer was a physician and came to Olio in 1817, removed to Richland 
County, Il, in 1866, and died in 1876, aged cighty-two years, and 
Mrs. Palmer, Angust 6, 1883, aged eighty-five. Our subject received 
such advantages of instruction as the schools of that day afforded, 
and began reading medicine in 1852, nnder Dr. Weaver, of high repute 
in Brown County, Ohio, for two years, after which he attended lect- 
ures in Oineamn Ohio, and ger aduated there in 1868, havi ing prac- 
ticed some vears previously. He first practiced in Ohio, then came 
to Noble, Richland Co., Iil., Angust, 1856, where he has since re- 
mained, and is the oldest physician and surgeon in this region, being 
now associated with his son, Dr. E. L. Palmer, who attended three 
terms at Mel<endrie College, and graduated from the Eclectic Medi- 
eal College of Cincinnati, He lesa a Ta native of Ohio, born July 15, 
1855, and, in 1881, in Saint Louis, married Miss Mary E. Flanders. 
Dr. J. F. Palmer, married Miss M. C. Danbury, a native of Ohio, 
October 23, 1853, a union to which were born four children—E. L., 
Charles E., Lilie M.and Frankhn E. (deceased). Our subject has 
been Trustee of the township for the past twenty-three years, and 
for the first twelve years after the incorporation of the town. 

CHARLES E. PALMER, connsclor- at-law, is a native of this 
township, was born October 14, 1859, and is a son of J. F. and M. C. 
Palmer. His early education was obtained at the common schools, 
which he attended until the vear 1879, which gave him the advan- 
tage of a good education. In the autumn of 1881, he made a visit 
es Califor nia, and remained there until the spring of 1882, where he 

vas engaged in various employments, a portion of the time being in 
a Whe ‘store. After his return from California he was elected Town- 
ship Assessor on the Republican ticket, having to overcome a Demo- 
cratic majority of forty, which bespeaks his popularity. On_ his 
twenty-first birth day he was made a Mason, and is at present secre- 
tary of his Lodge, No. 362; he isalso a member of the IL. O. O. F. 
In May, 1383, he married Miss Mollie Philhower, a daughter of JJ. 
15, ell ovmer, by which union he became the father of one child, 
Beulah M. 

J. ROBERTS, merchant, of the firm of J. Roberts & Son. deal- 
ers in h: ivdware, staple and faney groceries, provisions, ete., was born 
in Ohio in 1829, and is the third of the fen children of John and 
Sarah (Sargent) Roberts, the former a native of Wales, the latter of 
Virginia. John Roberts was in early life a sailor, later a farmer; he 
died in Ohio xt the a ge of eighty-three, his wife being yet alive, aged 
seventy-nine. Our subject resided at. home until he was tw enty-tive 
years of age. In 1855, he married Miss Zimrode, daughter of Nehe- 
mith Bicknell, and a native of Ohio. After marri: 1@¢e, Mr. Rob- 
erts purchased 170 acres in West Virginia, on which he remained 
nine years; this he then sold and removed to Noble Township, puwr- 
chased 520 acres and remained two years; he afterward removed to 
Ohio, where his wife died in 1870, leaving three children—Arthur 

3.5 Z. KHa and Albert. He next married Miss Fannie V., daughter 
of N. R. Nye, and a mitive of Ohio. This union gave issue to four 
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children—Alma, Frank T., Willie G. and Charlie N. After this 
marriage Mr. Roberts returned to Richland County, and lived on 
his previously occupied farm until he hegan his present business, 
which he managed in connection with farming, having a good farm 
of 320aeres. Mr. Roberts was township Supervisor in 1872, and 
has been school trustee for five years. He is a Knight Templar Ma- 
son, and he and wife are members of the Methodist Jupiscopal 
Church. 

J. SLATE, of the firm of Slate & Fay, general merchants, 15 2 
native of Massachusetts, and a son of Henry and Sylvia (Ilale) 
Slate, also natives of Massachusetts. Ilenry Slate was a farmer, 
and lived on the homestead which had been in the family 125 years. 
Grandfather Slate was a Revolutionary soldier. Henry Slate is yet 
living on the family farm, aged seventy-one years, where lis wife 
died in 1849. Our subject had a regular course of study and gradu- 
ated at Powers’ Institute, in his native State, in 1862, after which he 
became a teacher in the Kast, and later taught six months in Warren 
County, and six months in Richland County, Dl. In 1871, in Cin- 
cinnati, he married Miss Clara L., daughter of L. Fay, a Baptist 
minister, and a native of Athol, Mass.; this union was graced by 
three children—Fay, Ernestand Bertha. Mr. Slate commenced his 
business in 1878; the firm carries a stock of $10,000, the trade rang- 
ing from $35,000 to $50,000 a year. Mr. Slate has served as Supervi- 
sor, Collector, Postmaster and Trustee. IIe is a member of the 
Town Council, of the 1. O. O. F., and he and wife belong to the 
Baptist Church. 

W. G. TOLIVER, farmer, is a native of Lawrence County, 
Ind., was born December 25, 1837, and is a son of William and 
Delana (Burton) Toliver. William ‘oliver wasa farmer, who eni- 
grated from North Carolina to Indiana, mm his early lite, and where he 
resided until his death. W. G. oliver received a good education 
in youth, and was reared to his father’s business of farming; he also 
taught school for a time, and in 1858, came to this State, where he 
began teaching, and found a wife among his pupils—Miss Ehzaw A. 
Scott, whom he married in 1859; she was a daughter of Robert nd 
Margaret Scott, who located in this county in 1840, anda portion of 
whose land was given to Mrs. Toliver by her father. After mar- 
riage, Mr.Toliver gave his attention to farming and continued so to do 
until his death, Jannary 15, 1874, having inereased his farm and estab- 
lished for his family a comfortable independence, the farm now em- 
bracing 460 acres. Mr. Toliver lett five children—William R. John 
A., Margaret D., Clara and Charles Hl. February 11, 1876, Mrs. 
Toliver was married to Mr. F.C. Madding, who died August 1, 
1880, to which union succeeded one child, who is named Louanna. 
Mrs. Madding is a member of the Christian Church. 
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N. B. ALLEN, M. D., was born November 8, 1852, in 

Owensboro, Ky., and is the son of N. B. Allen, Sr., also a native of 
Owensboro, and, since 1862, in the employ of the United States 
Government as gauger, in his nitive town. The subjeet of this 
sketeh came to Olney in 1873, and commenced the study of medi- 
cine with Dr. E. Boyer 3 in 1874-75 he attended his first course of 
lectures at the Medical College of Ohio; March, 1877, he eame to 
Claremont, where he has since been actively engaged at his pro- 
fession ; in the spring of 1878 he graduated from the College of 
Physicians and surgeons, at Keokuk, Towa. He was married, ‘Sep- 
tember 1. 1874, to Cecelia, daughter of the Rev. W. I. Ravenscratt, 
of Olney ; two sous bless this union. The Doctor’s mother was a 
niece of Gen. Joseph H. Daviess, who was a prominent huvyer of 
Owensboro, Ky. He was killed at the battle of Tippecanoe, in 
1814. 

EARLY BEADLE was born February 22, 1848, in Lawrence 
County, Il. and was the son of Amos Beadle, who came to Law- 
rence County when a boy. He first followed stage-driving, contin- 
ued this for several years, and later took up farming, which he con- 
tinued till his death, which occurred May 27, 1880, aged fifty- 
four years. Ilis father, William, when young joined the “Method- 
ist Church, and engaged in preaching. This profession he followed 
through life. The subject of this sketeh enlisted in 1864 in 
Company E, Eleventh Missouri Infuntry, and served to the end of 
the war. Ife participated in the battles of Tupela, Tenn., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., siege of Mobile, and others. At the close of the war 
he returned here, and has since been engaged in farming. Ie 
owns one hundred acres of land, which he inherited from his father’s 
estate. Mi. Beadle wus inarried, in 1870. to Maria IK. Fenis, of 
Indiana. 

WILLIAM E. COLVIN, farmer, was born October 8, 1848, 
in Tighland C ‘ounty, Ohio, ‘ual was the son of Peter Colvin, also a 
native of Ohio, and in 1854 the family came to Richland County and 
bought Thomas Gardner's farm, which is the oldest settled of any 
farm in that locality. On this place William I. was reared, and at 
the ave of twenty-two he married Lydia J. Jackson. She was born 
in 1857, in Clinton County, Ohio. Four sons bless this union. Soon 
after marriage, My. Colvin honght a farm of forty acres in Section 
18. Le afterwards traded farms, and in 1881 removed to his present 
farm, consisting of eighty acres, and improved with a very comfort- 
able house, ood barn and other improvements. In 1879 he was 
elected Commissioner of Highways, and still holds this office. 

ELISA CONNER, general merchant, was born November 
12, 1824, in Spencer County, Ind. and when quite small lost his 
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father. In 1531 the family emigrated to Hhnois and located in 
what was then Lawrence County. There he was reared. Since 
then, he has lived within four miles of this loc ality, and is one of 
the oldest. settlers of the county. In 1844 he was married to Jane 
Utterback, a native of Kentucky. They have four children, one son 
and three daughters. In 1856 he was elected Constable. and attended 
the first and second courts held in Richland County. Soon after, he 
moved to Claremont, and opened a general store. ‘This he cou- 
tinued till 1862, when he enlisted in Company I, One Tfundred and 
Thirticth Mlinois Infantry, and was promoted to Second Licutenant. 

This commission he held till the close of the war. He then returned 
to Claremont, and has since been engaged at merchandising. Mr. 
Conner holds the office of .ustice of the Peace, having been eleeted 
in April, 1867. ; 

A. W. FRITCHEY, drugeist, was born June 4, 1839, in| Dau- 
phin County, Penn. At abont the age of seven he lost his father. 
He was then taken and reared by his uncle. Benjamin Brightbill. 
At the age of sixteen he commenced to learn the carpenters’ trade. 
This he followed there till the age of twenty-one. In 1859 he came 
to Richland C ounty, and continued this business until he enlisted, 
in April, 1861, in Company D, Eighth Hlinois Infintry. He serv ed 
three months. then enlisted in| Company A. Twenty-Sixth Mis- 
souri Infantry. and was promoted to First Lieutenant, in 1862. 
He served in this eapacity till the end ofthe war, and was hen orably 
recite it Saint Louis, June 15.1865. He was taken pris oner at 

the battle of Mission Ridge, November 26, 1863. and confined in 
Libby Prison till May 7.1864, then taken to Danville Prison, and 
there confined till June. 1864. He was then shipped to Mac on, Ga., 
from there he made his escape. and unfortunately was recaptured 
at Lexington, N. C., by the bloodhounds, and returned to Macon, 
Ga. Te was then sent to Charleston. S. C., and there placed under 
“ fire of our guns. After remaining there about four months he 

ras shipped to Columbus, 5. C., where he again escaped. After 
Mins out about six weeks he wasagain ree: iptured, at Fayetteville. 
N.C., and shipped back to Libby Prison, where he was held till 
April, 1865, when he wis released and honorably disc harged. He 
then returned to Richland County. continued the carpenters’ trade 
till May, 1887, when he opened a drug store at Claremont. ‘This 
business he still continues. He was married, in 1867. to Mary J. 
Taylor, of Ohio. ‘Two children bless this union, one son and one 
danghter. 

“ISAAC FRITSCHLE was born, April §, 1844, in Richland 
County, Ill., and was the son of Jacob Fritse ‘nies an enrly settler of 
Olney Township. Isaac was reared on his father’s farm, and in 
1869 he married Susanna Mason. She was born in Richland 
County, and died in 1877, aged twenty-six years. She left two 
children, one son and one daughter. Mr. Piisalile *s second mar- 
riage took place in the spring of 1878, to Mrs. Hagerman, a native 
of Richland County. Phey have two sons. She has one son by 
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her former marriage. The couple own 200 acres of land, which is 
well improved. 

G. W. FULK was born March 5, 1833, in Washington 
County, Ind., and was the son of Jacob Fulk, who was born in 
North Carolina. When he was about the age of eighteen years, 
Jacob moved to Indiana, where he followed farming, and in 1838 
the family came to Clay County, Ill. George, in 1849, returned 
to Indiana, and there was married to Catharine Boss, who was 
born in Indiana. She died in 1861, aged twenty-six years. This 
union was blessed with three children, two daughters and one son. 
Mr. Fulk’s second marriage took place in 1862, to Sarah Harmon, 
who was born in Richland County. They have nine children, five 
sons and four daughters. In 1857 My. Fulk returmed to Miinois, 
and settled in Claremont Township. When in Indiana he learned 
the trade of blacksmith and wagon-maker, and this trade he has 
since followed. Mr. Fulk owns thirty acres of land where he 
resides. He enlisted, in 1862, in Company H, One Himdred and 
Thirtieth Mlinois Infantry, and served till June of 1864. He par- 
ticipated in the battle at Saint Joseph’s Lake, also the siege of 
Vicksburg and others. ‘ 

JOEL GARDNER, farmer, was born December 18, 1825, in 
(then) Lawrence County, ure and now lives within a quarter of a 
mile from the spot on which he was born. Joel isthe son of Thomas 
and Frances (Calhoun) Gardner. His father was born in Georgia, 
and lis mother in South Carolina. Thomas moved to Indiana, 
where he engaged in farming, and in about 1822 emigrated to 
Illinois, and entered ninety-three acres of land known as the Peter 
Colvin farm, and there he died, Jannary 9, 1864, in his seventy- 
second year, His wife died October 10, 1855, aged sixty years. 
She was the daughter of Hugh Calhoun, from whom Calhoun 
Prairie derived itsname. The subject of this sketch was born and 
reared on this farm, and when he reached the age of twenty-one, 
his father gave him sixty acres, where he has since lived. He at 
first builta log cabin 16x18 feet, and there five of his children were 
born. In 1858 he built his present residence, which cost about 
$1,009. He has two barns, one built in 1857 and one in 1874, ata 
cost of about $709. His fruit house, 12x24 feet, cost about $300, 
and he has an orchard of about three acres, inelosed with a very 
substantial wire and hedge fenee. Mr. Gardner has added other 
lands since coming here, and now owns 200 neres, and his is one of 
the best improved farms in this locality. In Angust, of 1862, he 
entered the service as First Lieutenant of Company H, One Hun- 
dred and Thirtieth Tinois Infantry, served about one year, then 
resigned on account of ill health. Mr. Gardner has been Justice 
of the Peace abont sixteen years, and has been several terms 
Supervisor. Ile was ois ted one of the three County Commissioners 
this election, which was to fill a vacaney on the County Board. 
When his father i laant to this county, their nearest post-oftice 
was Lawrenceville, 1 distance of twenty miles. Our subject was 
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married in 1846, to Rachel E. Heap, who was born in Muskingum 
County, Ohio, January 10, 1827. She died January 24, 1873. This 
union was blessed with nine children, three sons and six d: aughters. 
His second marriage was to Mrs. Sarah E. Edwards, November 26, 
1874. She was born in La Rue County, Kentucky, June 23, 1838. 
They have one son. She has five childven by her former mar- 
riage, four sons and one daughter. 

THEODORE GHARST was born January 19, 1840, in Lan- 
caster County, Penn. His father earried on the shoemaking trade 
there, and with him Theodore learned that business. In 1863 he 
came to Claremont, operred a shop, and has since carried on his trade. 
He bought a farm of fifty acres in the spring of 1882; this land joins 
the village of Claremont, and this he eultiv ates, as eae as carrying 
on his other business. He enlisted in 1861 in Company B, ‘Six 
teenth Ohio Infantry, and served three months. He was married 
in the fall of 1861 to Adaline Greenwood, of Pennsylvania. Eight 
children have blessed this union,five sons and three daughters. Mr. 
Gharst is now school director and Comnnissioner of Highw: vys: 

HENRY HARMON, Jr., was born November 28, 1853, in 
Greene County, Ind., and was the son of Henry Harmon, who was 
born March 11, 1812, in Byron County, IKy., and in 1836 came to 
Richland County, Ill., and settled about three miles south of Olney, 
on Congress land. He there lived several years, but finally returned 
to Indiana, where the subject of this sketch was born. In 1855 
Henry came with his parents to Richland County, where he has since 
lived. He owns sixty acres land upon which he lives in Section 15, 
and has just completed a very comfortable house, which he occupies. 
He was married in 1875 to Mary Gratl, who was born in Richland 
County. They have four children, two sons and two danghters. 

SAMUEL R. JONES (deceased) wasa native of Orange County, 
N. C., born in 1823. He was reared a farmer, and he died at his 
home in Claremont April 8, 1876. January 8, 1848, he enlist- 
ed in the Mexican war; cult serving about seven months he re- 
turned to Orange County, continued farming and also ran a distillery 
there several years. In the fall of 1858 he came to Richland County 
and located in Claremont; he first worked for the railroad come 
attending the tank; also turmed. He enlisted in September, 1862, 
in Company E, One Hundred and Thirtieth TMinois Infantry, and 
served to the end of the war. On account of wounds received at 
different battles he was transferred to the Invalid Corps at Spring- 
field, Ill., in 1864, where he remained till 1865, when he was hon- 
orably discharged. In 1866 he returned to Claremont, bought a 
farm of twenty acres about one mile west of the village, and there 
lived several years. He then removed to the poor-farm, having 
been appointed Superintendent, held this position four years, anc 
during his stay bought the hotel now known as the Jones House. 
December 25, 1874 he removed to this house, where he remained till 
his death. He was married, Angust 15, 1849, to Elizabeth G. 
Jones, who was born in Orange County, N.C. Five children blessed 
this union, four sons and one daughter. 
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CHRISTIAN [. MILLER was born October 16, 1553) in 
Claremont Township. He is the son of Christian Miller, who was 
born in witzerland and came to Richland County in 1545, where 
he finally died. = The subject of this sketch was brought up by 
his step-father. Mr. Miller owns 100 acres land upon which he 
lives, and mostly improved. He was married in 1874 to Sophia 
TIostettler, who was born in Ohio, and died in March, 1578, aged 
twenty-eight years. They had one daughter. My. Miller's second 
marriage occurred in Me itch, 1879, to Rachel E. Gardner. She was 
born in Claremont Tow uship. Two sons bless this union. 

ISAIAH J. MOWRER, farmer, was born March 3d, 1832, in 

Ashland County, Ohio, and as the son of Henry Mowrer, who was a 
native of Marvland, and carried on the stone mason trade in his 
younger days. He afterwards engaged in farming. In 1836 he 
came West with a view of finding a desirable location to settle with 
his family. He then entered three quarter-sections, which land he 
afterwards deeded to his sons, George W., and the subject of this 
sketch, Isaiah J., who, in 1854, came to this farm and has since 
resided here. He now owns 420 aeres which is improved with a 
comfortable stone house. The stone used in its construction was 
taken from a quarry on the farm, and the foundation of his barn and 
other out buildings are also built of stone. Mr. Mower has about 
cight acres of orchard and about 200 acres in improvement. — [Te 
was married in 1853 to Julia Ann Cliffe, who was born in Ashland 
County, Ohio. They have had uine children, eight of whom are now 
living, six sons and two di inghters. Our subject’s farm is situated 
two and three quarter miles cast of the village of Claremont, and 
the residence is in Section 12. 

B. M. NEASE, teacher. was born October 27, 1852, in 
Meigs County, Ohio, the son of Gideon and Eliza J. (Jewett) 
Nease. They were also natives of Ohio. At the nage of 10 years he 
lost his parents; he then lived with his uncle about two years, and 
later with his grandfather till the age of cighteen years. In the 
spring of 1863 they removed to La Salle County, Illinois; he lived 
there in all about eight years, after which he returned to Ohio, re- 
maining there about two years. In 1873 he caine to Richland 
County. After teaching about three years, he was engaged in the 
drug business about two years. The past three years he has been 
engaged i in teaching. Since the fall of [883 he has had charge of the 
school in the village of Claremont. He was married in the spring 
of 1878 to Miss Essie Ravenscroft, of New Albany, Indiana. They 
have had two children, one living—Stephen G. Louisa May died 
September 7, 1883, in her sec ond year. Both parents are mem- 
hers of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

JOHN PEER was born January 20, 1834, in Richland County, 
Ohio, and at the age of five years came with his parents to Richland 
County, Tlinois. They settled in the locality where the subject of 
this sketeh now rates e His father died September 7, 1859, 
uged forty-six years and three months. On the breaking out of the 
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rar John Peer enlisted in Company KE, Eleventh Missouri Infantry, 
aii served about eighteen months. He then returned to the farn 
which he owns, consisting of 120 acres, and where he has since re- 
sided. Mr. Peer has held the office of Constable seven years, and 
school director fourteen years. Ife was married in 1860 to  Ehiza- 
beth Stockwell, who was born January 28, 1836, in Jasper County, 
inois. They have four children, one son and three a: nuchters, 
having lost Winfield S., in infancy. Mr. Peer’s mother died July 
ies 1874, aged sixty-eight years and three months. 

JOHN EF. PERRY was bor December 24, 1831, in Wayne 
County, Ohio, and in 1838 came with his parents to Richland 
County, Ill. [is father, John Perry, died December, 1830, aged 
forty-six years. John F. enlisted in 1861 in Company EK, Eleventh 

Missouri Infantry, and was promoted to Second Licutenant, and 
mustered out in January of 1866. [He was wounded at the battle of 
Juka, Miss. 9 Mr. Perry after being mustered out returned to this 
farm which he owns, consisting of 150 acres, mostly improved. He 
was married in 1s5 to Chavity Stockwell. She was born in Ken- 
tucky. My. Perry's mother died in 1882, aged ey -seven yeurs. 

DAVID L. M. RICHARDSON was born M: ay 7, 1550, 1n Per ay 
County, Penn., and was the son of Joseph Richardson who was born 
in England. Joseph emigrated to America in L510, settled in Penn- 
sylvania, engaged in farming, and died in the spring of 1882, in his 
cighty-third year. Dayid L. M. moved to Highland County, Ohio, 
in 1853, and there cneaged at farming. On June 21, 1857, he eame 
to Richland County, and settled in Claremont ‘Tow nship. Ilere he 
owns one hundred acres of land where he now resides. Mr. Rieh- 
ardson enlisted April 17, 1861, and was mustered into the service at 
Springfield, I., April 21, in) Company D, Eighth Hlnois In- 
fet. LGN- Governor Oe eshy \ ras Colonel of this regiment. My. 
Richardson is with one exception the only resident. soldier who 
enlisted from this county at the breaking out of the war on the 
eall of President Lincoln tor 75,000 men for three months. He, 
after serving this enlistment, at onee re-enlisted in the call for 
300,000 men for three years’ serviec. Tis second enlistment was at 
Cairo, Ml. Le participated in the battles of Fort Ifenry, ‘Tenn., 
Fort Donelson, Shiloh,—and there received a wound in his right 
thi¢h bya limb falling from a wee;—at Port «Gibson, Raymond, 
Jackson. Miss., C hampion Till, chanec ait Vieksbure, and there 
received a severe wound in the right shoulder. He was then trans- 
ferred to a company in the veteran reserve corps by special orders, 
and was mustered out as Corporal at the close of his service. He 
Wis married in 1867 to Susanna C. Miller. She was born in Swit- 
zevland, ind at the age of five years came with her parents to 
America. They have four childven. two sons and. tivo a: wghters. 
Uc isa member of the G A. Reand A. O. U. W., and amember of 
the ee mm Chureh. 

ELI C. ROBERTS was born September 19, 1817, in Sullivan 
County, N. Y., was reared in Ontario County, ind was the son of 
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Hezekiah and Hannah (Clason) Roberts. Hezekiah in his younger 
days worked at the cabinet-making business, and also served in the 
war of 1812, but on account of ill health contracted in the service, 
he went to the Hot Springs to regain his strength and there died. The 
subject of this sketch removed to Noble County, Ind., in 1845, and 
there engaged in farming. In 1872, in company with his son 
Charles, he eame to Richland County, II, there bought his farm of 
157 acres, and then returned to Indiana. In the following year he 
returned, bringing his family. Here they have since resided. His 
farm has been improved with a comfortable house built in 1879, at 
cost of $1,200, anda barn built in 1877, costing about $500. He 
has also planted about four acres of orchard. He was married in 
1347 to Abigail Allen. he was born January 16, 1825, in Vermont, 
and died in 1859. They had five childven—four living, all sons. Tis 
second marriage took place in the fall of 1861, to Elizabeth Miller. 
She was born in Ohio, and died in 1867, aged thirty years, and his 
third marriage was in 1868, tomrah Miller. She was born July 25, 
1845, in Ohio. They had four children—three living, two sons and 
one danghter. 

IRA O. SNAVELY was born July 6, 1857, in Crawford 
County, Ohio, and in 1867 came with his parents to Richland 
County, Ill; they settled on this farm, where the father died in Sep- 
tember, 1881, in his fifty-third year. This farm consists of 120 
acres, mostly improved, also a very comfortable dwelling, a barn 
and other out-buildings. Ira O. was married in 1879 to Ida M. Har- 
mon. She was born in Bonpas Township, Richland County. This 
union is blessed with one son, Roger. 

D. S. SHOEMAKER was born November 25, 1839, in Perry 
County, Pennsylvania, and was the son of John Shoemaker, who 
was born in Germany and reared in Pennsylvania, where he engaged 
in farming. ‘The subject of this sketch, when a boy, learned the 
tanners’ trade, worked at this business for about three years. In 
December, 1859, he‘came to Richland County, where he owns 120 
acres land. Mr. Shoemaker enlisted in 1862 in Company B, Ninety- 
Eighth Dlinois (Mounted) Infantry, and served to the end of the war. 
Ie participated in the battles of Hoover’s Gap, Chickamauga, Parm- 
ington, Atlanta, Selma, and others. Mr. Shoemaker was married 
June 10, 1860, to Amanda E. Richardson. She was born in Perry 
County, Penn. They have had four children, two sons and two 
daughters. IIe is a member of the Urica Christian Church. 

FE. J. STEWARD, of the firm of Beaird & Steward, general mer- 
chants, was born June 5, 1845, in Richland County, and is the son 
of Thomas L. Steward, whose sketch appears elsewhere in this 
work. I. J. enlisted in February, 1864, in Company F, Forty- 
Kiehth IHinois Infantry, and served to the end of the war. Ife par- 
ticipated in the siege of Atlanta, was with Sherman during his 
march to the sea, and was in many severe engagements. At the 
close of the war, he returned to Olney Township, where he remained 
about two years; in 1867 he went to Clinton County, Mo.; June. 
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1868, he extended his travels to Cheyenne City, W. T., also to Colo- 
rado; he returned to Olney Township in 1869 ; in Mareh, 1870, he, 
with his futher and brother, opened a general store in Claremont, 
under the firm name of T. L. Steward & Sons; the following year 
his brother retired from the business ; in September, 1871, he sold 
out his interest in the business, and engaged in farming ; this he 
continued till the spring of 1882, when he returned to Claremont ; 
November, 1882, the partnership of Beaird & Steward was formed, 
which still continues. Mr. Steward has been Township Supervisor 
one term; member of the County Board one term; Township 
Assessor one year; in 1880, he was appointed United States Census 
Enumerator; he was three years Commissioner of Highways, and 
he is at present Treasurer of Town 3, Range 14, [fe was married in 
October, 1871, to Emma Greenwood, of Richland County, Ohio ; 
they have one daughter living, und lost William L. in September, 
1883, in his seventh year. 
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DAVID H. ANDERSON, farmer and stock-dealer, a native 
ot Decker ‘Township, Richland Co., Ill, was born on August 16, 
1854, is the son of Tsauc and Jemima (Brown) Anderson, and is of 
German extraction, and natives of Kentucky and Tennessee respect- 
ively. ‘They came to Richland County almost half a century ago, 
and settled in Decker Township. which was then one vast wilder- 
ness. Mr. Anderson has long been one of the prominent men of 
the Township and still resides there. Our subject attended the enrly 
echools of Decker ‘Lownship during the winter, worked on the farm 
+ the stinmer. and remained at home and assisted his father on the 
farm until his majority, when he began life for himself. In Octo- 
ber, of the centennial year, he was united in marriage to Ela, a 
daughter of Abner Combs, and a native of Clermont County, Olio. 
To this houschold has been born three children—Claude A. Roscoe 
KX., and Myrtle. Immediately after the marriage. Mr. Anderson 
moved to his present place of residence two and one-half miles 
sonth of Noble. He is a Demoerat, and his first’ Presidential vote 
avag cast for Hancock. We has been Clerk and Supervisor of Decker 
‘Township, aud in 1880 he wus made 2 Mason, and is now Master of 
the Nohle Lodge, No. 362. Ve is a leading citizen of the county 
and a thorough gentleman. 

ABSALOM BROWN, pioneer of Richland County, wes born 
iv Franklin County, Tenn., Angust 27, 1822, and is the son of John 
and Phebe (MeCoy) Brown, is the third of seven children, and is of 
German-Secoteh lineage. The parents of Mr. Brown were natives 
of North Carolina, and in early childhood were taken to Tonnessee, 
and were there married and lived until 1828, when they emigrated to 
Edwards County, H1., and) remained two years and then eame to 
Richland County, Ml... and settled im Decker Township, and here our 
subject has ever since lived and has been a resident of the township 
for more than half a eentury. When he came to the county. deer 
were quite munerous, the wolves and bears troublesome, and the 
si¢ht of Indians a common occurrence. Mr. Brown is one of five 
inen who killed an old bear and assisted in catching four cubs in the 
northeastern part of Decker Township in 18383. The paternal erand- 
father aud the Gather of Mr. Brown were both soldiers in the war of 
txiz. Mr. Brown was married, December 23. 1849, to Lucinda 
Smith, a native of Kentucky. To this union have been born seven 
children. Our subject has been life-long Democrat, and has served 
as Justice of the Peree, of Decker Township, for a number of terms. 
In L866. he lost by tire his resideuce, a good two-story frame. Mr. 
Brown has lone been one of the enterprising men of his neighhor- 
hood and is one of the frontiersmen of the county. 


OSBIERN TENRY. farmer and stock d “utler, is a native of Craw- 
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ford County, JU.. born February 10, 1843, son of R. A. and Sarah A. 
(Lackey ) Henry, is the third in'a family of eleven children, and is of 
German-Irish extraction. The father of Mr. Henry was born in 
Tennessee, and in early manhood came to Crawtord County , ill. He 
was one of the pioneers of that county. [He died in Arkansas in 
1868. Osbern Henry worked at home until twenty-two vears of age. 
His marriage took plice December 28, 1865. to Miss Elvira Goff, 
daughter of Mason and Elizabeth Goth To this marriage were born 

e¢hildren, wigs: law deedlivaw M.. Emery dc., Mason G. and 
Mester A. Mas. Henry died October 3, 1874, and four years later he 
Was married to Miss Nannie I. Carson, 2 distant relative of the 
fuanous Kit Carson. Tothis union were born three ehildren, viz.: 
Fred. H., Tillie B. and Nannie C. Mrs. Henry died October 11, 1883 
In 1866, Ma. Henry came to Decker Township, Richland Comnty, 
and settled where he now resides and owns 279 aeres of well-im- 
proved land. In 1883, he crected one of the hest barns in Decker 
Township. Ma. [lenry isa Democrat, though in all loeal matters he 
always supports the best man. He was madea Mason in 1864, and 
is a consistent member of the Methodist. Episcopal Church. 

N. L. MeCAULEY, farmer, was born in Jeflerson County, Ky., 
October 26, 1833. is the son of Daniel and Mary Ann (Jeffrey) Me- 
Cauley, is the seeond in a fimily of nine ‘children. and is of Scoteh- 
lvish extraction. My. McCauley is one of the e: ily settlers of Rich- 
lund County. having come to the county trom Kentue ‘ky in Me 3s 5,0 
company w ith his parents, and settled in what is now Decker Town- 
ship. The father of Mi. MeCanley was born in Jetferson County. 
Ky; his patern: al evandtather, in Virginia, and his eveat-grandfather 
in Tvel: and. The marriage of N. L. McCauley, occurred Deeember 24, 
1857, to Miss Mary JJ. Rusk, daughter of ‘Thomas Rusk. Mis. Me- 
Cauley is «a native of Clay County, Ill., the Rusk family coming 
originally from Virginia. Myr. McCauley ast his first Presidential 

vote for Millard Filmore: at that time there were only three W higs 
in Decker Township. He is now a Republican, and in 1859, was 
elected Assessor of Decker Township; he also served as Justice of 
the Peace tor four-years, and is now Commissioner of Highways. In 
August, 1862. he enlisted in Company LH, Ninety-Kighth Ilinois 
Infantry, and was honor wbly discharged in February. 1863, on 
account of disability. Mav. MeCauley now owns 153 acres of well- 
improved land. three miles southwest of Noble. In addition to the 
farm, Ma M eCauley has been engaged in running a saw mill fora 
niunber of years. Ife is a member ‘of the 1. O. O. F., Noble Lodge. 
No. 182, and is a man of public spirit and enter prise. 

NATHANIEL MILDER, farmer, was born in Gibson County, 
Line... Marah 27, 147, is the son of Nathaniel and Lueinda (Mont- 
goméry) Miller, is the youngest of seven children and is ot Duteh- 
lrish extraction. The father of Mr. Miller was born in Kentucky, 
und his mother in Indiana. Inthe spring of 1852, the subject. of this 
mention, in company with his parents, came to Riehl: ind County, 
Hi.. and made settlement in Decker Township. His father died in 
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November, 1868, and here Mr. Miller has since resided. His mar- 
riage took place January 13, 1867, to Sarah C. Williams, a native 
of Richland County, IJ. To this union have been born seven ehil- 
dren, viz... Sarah L., Jacob N.. John M. (deceased), Jane. Margaret 
E., George W. and Charley T. After the death of his father, Mr. 
Miller came into possession of the old Miller Homestead, four miles 
southeast of Noble. This land was entered, in 1839, by John Clark, 
and the first log cabin is still standing. Our subject is a true Dem- 
cerat. [fis maternal grandfather was a soldier in the war ot 1812, 
and was at the battle of Tippecanoe. Mr. Miller has been Town- 
ship Collector, Clerk and Commissioner of Highways in Decker 
Township. Mrs. Miller is a member of the Methodist Episcopal, 
Church. He is a leading citizen and an influential man. 

R. H. RUNYON, farmer, was born in Highland County, Ohio, 
February 26, 1840, is the fifth of thirteen children and is of Irish- 
German descent. His parents were born in Rockingham County, 
Va., and in 1834. emigrated to Ohio and there remained nineteen 
yeurs, or until 1553, when they removed to Richland Counts, i 
and settled in Deeker Township, and here the father died in 1855, and 
the mother in 1883. When R. H., was seventeen years of age he 
began the battle of life for himself, and two years later found him 
teaching his first school. He taught in the Gray District, and was 
paid $27.50 per month, for a term of three months. For thirteen 
years he continued in_ this profession, teaching during the winter. 
His marriage occurred July 14, 1867, to Sarah A. J oniean, a native 
of Highland County, Ohio. They have had three ehildren, viz.: 
Jason S., Alice and Albert R. In 1556, Mr. Runyon came into pos- 
session of that portion of the real estate inherited from his father 
that he now owns. It was not improved until 1860. Mr. Runyon 
is 2 Democrat and east his first Presidential vote for McClellan. In 
1861, he was eleeted Township Assessor of Decker Township, and 
held this position for six consecutive years, and was then elected 5u- 
pervisor and held this office one year, when he was again elected 
Assessor and remained in office for thirteen years. In 1880, he was 
appointed to take the census of Decker Township. Mr. Runyon is 
one of the pioneers of the township, and has long been one of its 
principal men. 

JOHN SONNER, farmer and fruit grower, was born in High- 
land County, Ohio, May 6, 1826, is the son of Jacob and Christina 
(Ambros) Sonner, is the third ina family of six ehildren, and is of 
German descent. The parents of Mr. Sonner, were born in Virginia. 
They emigrated to Highland County, Ohio, in childhood, and were 
among the pioneers of that county. His grandfather Sonner was 
2 soldier in the Revolutionary war, and drew a pension until his 
death. The parents of Mr. Sonner died in Highland County, Ohio, 
ata ripe old age. The subject of our notice remained at home and 
worked for his father until he was twenty-six years of age. Te was 
married, March 30, 1851, to Miss Amelia Caley, daughter of Fred- 
eriek and Mary Caley, natives of Virginia. To this marriage have 
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been born eiwht children, viz: Allen M.. William F.. Sarah I. 
Levi, Emma R., John C., Ada S. and Cora EK. In 1855, Mr. Sonner 
eame to Decker Township and settled four miles southeast of Noble, 
and here has sinee lived. He tirst hought LOL acres, but now owns 
290 acres of well-improved land. Mr. Sonner has made a specialty 
of growing fruit for many years. Tlisapple orchard contains forty- 
nine acres, and is one of the finest in Richland County. He has 
made his own way through life, and by hard labor, energy, and 
economy he has been successful. He is a thorongh Republican. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sonner are members of the United Brethren Church, 
and their ancestors were among the founders of that church. He 
isd prominent farmer and an influential citizen, and is one of the 
early settlers of Decker Township. 

M. L. TAYLOR, tarmer and stock dealer, was born m_ Rich- 
jand County. February 16, 1848, is the son of William and Amelia 
(Williams) Taylor, is eldest of six children, and is of Scotch- 
German extraction. William Taylor was a native of Ixentucky, 
aud his wife of Ohio. The Taylor family has long been known in 
Richland County. Their ancestors came to the county almost 
half a century ago. M. L. Taylor isa distant relative of President 
Taylor. Mr. Taylor began working for himself when twenty-four 
years of age. He went to Iroquois County and there clerked in a 
clothing store for ashort time, then went to Fairticld County, Hl. 
In 1870 he returned to Richland County, and here has since re- 
sided. In November, 1870, he was married to Sarah L., daughter of 
John and Huldw Given, and a native of Cincinnati, Ohio. They 
have had five children, viz: Dora E. (deceased), Ida A., William O., 
Lillie E. (deceased) and Hulda A. Mr. Taylor isa true Republican. 
We isa member of the I. O. O. F., and owns a good farm ot 120 
neres in the northern part of Decker Township. He has a good 
practical business education, and is one of the most prominent 
men in Decker Township, being one of its pioneers. 
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JOHN BROWN was born July 10, 1819, in Hamilton County, 
Ohio. When eight years old, his parents moved to Kentucky, 
where he remained until 1855, when he came to Madison Township, 
Richland County, and settled on the farm where he now lives. He 
owns 160 acres of land, well improved, with good buildings and 
five acres of orchard. Mr. Brown was married. in 1840, to Elizabeth 
Serren, also of Hamilton County, Ohio. Two children have been 
born to them. 

DR. S. 8. CANBY was born June 27, 1848. in Logan County, 
Ohio. At the age of fourteen years he moved with his parents to 
Kansas, where he attended school until the spring of 1863. when he 
eame to OIney, Il., and commenced the aoa ‘of medicine, with 
Drs. French & Lemen, continuing one ye In 1869 he began 
practicing his profession in Lowisian: 1, going to Clay County, ite 
the following year, and continning to practice wnedicine. In (at 
he went toSaint Louis, and attended the Missouri Medical ( ‘ollege, 
eraduating from that institution in L&78. He is the tather of 
three bright children. 

O. P. HEISTAND was born in Fredericks C ounty. Md., Pebru- 
ary 12. 1815. and at the age of twenty-five years removed to Rich- 
land County, Ohio, where he carried on a blacksmiths’ shop until 
1839, when he moved to Fairview, Riehland Co., TL. still pur- 
suing his former occupation until 1868. For the last eighteen years 
My. Heistand has been Justice of the Peace. He has been steward 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church the past thirty years. Mr. 
Ileistand has four children living, viz. : Emily LL. wife of Rey. D.C. 
Enelish. pastor of the Methodist ui opal Church at Albion, 
Hester A. Qwife of Rey. O. IE Clark. presiding elder of the Olney 
District), Mrs. George C. Moore and Norman A. (a carpenter in 
Fairview). Another son. Bently N., enlisted, in 1864, in the Elev- 
enth Missouri Infantry, was wounded December 16, 18604, and died 
from amputation of his limb, in January, 1865. 

JOHN P. HIGGINS was born in Wabash Gounty,; Til. 
Mareh 30, 1825, und at the age of thirteen years engaged in flat- 
boating on the Ohio and Mississippi. extending their trips from 
Bonpas. HL, to New Orleans. and continuing this pursuit. nine 
ers. lr. Higeins and his father were suecessful lunters, he 
hav ing killed in one year as many as sixty deer, and his father 120, 
hesides laree numbers of turkeys and small game. diy 1859, thie 
subject of this sketeh went to California, with an ox-team, remain- 
ing about two years. While there he killed a grizzly bear. Mr. 
Higgins was marricd, in 1840, to Mary Kk. ae also of Wabash 
County, il. Te first’ bought forty acres of land, adding to it as 
ltis means would allow, until be now owns 357 acres. with comtort- 
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able buildings. ten aeres of orehard, and seventy head of cattle and 
three teams. Mr. Higgins is largely engaged in the live stoek 
business, and is one ot the most enterprising men in the eounty.and 
one of its oldest settlers. 

TITUS HILL was born in’ Richland County, Ohio, April 20. 
IS24, und came with his parents to Lawrence (now Richland) 
County, October 1. 1840. Boy as he was, he signed the first petition 
dividing Richland from Lawrence County. His father settled in 
Calhoun Prairie. and bought 165 acres of land, and engaged in 
thrming. [le worked with his father till the age of forty-one. 
their interests always being identical. Le then married Catharine 
M. Wilson, a native of Indiana, who died May 30, 1868, aged 
twenty-five years. They had one daughter, Mary C. His second 
marrivge took place) November 14, 1876, to Flora M. Bolinger, of 
Fairview. They had four children—two lving—David S. and 
John lL. After his marriage his father bought him ao farm of 
eighty-five acres, where he ‘lived till his wite’s death, when he sold 
this farm and came to Fairview and lived with his tither till his 
death. They were always happy in each other's company. in 
Hill's ereat-erandtather served in the Revolutionary war, and wa 
buried alive by the British on Long Island. He was taken a 
prisoner and placed on board the ship Jersey, and fed with bread 
inixed with lime, and he being about dead. they buried him alive. 
The ‘Tories in the neighborhood made their brags that they “buried 
one dammed Yankee alive.” and so handed the story down from one 
gvencration to another. 

NOW TE is native of ES ae County, Ky. [lis father, 
having served in the Mexican warand being entitled to a land 
erant, entered 160 aeres ee ‘y now reside, coming to Madison 
Township in 1865. Mr. Howe has held the office of Assessor one 
term. He is a member of the Masome Fraternity. He is also a 
amember of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and President of the 
Richland County Sunday-school Association. 

I. N. MARTIN was born in Kenton County. Ky.. and came to 
Madison Township, October 2-4, 1853. where he has since resided, 
with the exception of three years he served in’ the late war. Ile 
enlisted in 1862. as Sergeant of Company H, Ninety sight Hli- 
nois Mounted Infantry. and served until the close of the war. He 
participated in the battles of Hoover's Gap, Chickamauga, Mission 
Ridge, Buzzard’s Roost and other lesser engagements, and. wits 
mustered ont in July, 1865. Ma. Martin’s marriage occurred July 
2, £508, to Virginia Pow@llh of Coviligtoneky. ‘Whey hase 
seven children—six sous and one diuuehter. 

WILLIAM PARKER is a native of Madison Township. 
Richland Co., Hl. His grandfather was one of the earhest settlers. 
havine come to that. locality from Kentue ky in 1825, and entered 
a large tract of land including the site where Parkersburg 1s now 
situated. William’s father laid out the town, and was one of its 
prominent men. holding the office of Sheriff three terms. Me was 
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also a member of the Constitutional Convention. Mr. Parker, the 
subject of this sketch, in 1868, with Mr. Althouse, built the grist 
and saw mills, which they operated five years, then sold to other 
purties, and engaged in merchandising three years, carrying on a 
farm also. He now deals extensively in stock and grain and owns 
two large farms of 400 acres under cultivation. 

AMOS B. SNEVELY was born in Richland County, Ohio. 
When he was three years old his parents came to Richland County. 
Ill.,and in 1843 his father entered eighty acres, where the homestead 
now is. In 1838, he had visited the same region and located 160 
veres. At the time of his death he owned 450 acres, 240 of which 
were under cultivation. His death oceurred June 22, 1883, at the 
age of eighty -one years. Amos, the subject of this sketch, enlisted 
in 1862 in Company B, Ninety-Eighth Dlinois Mounted Infantry. 
and served to the close of the war. In 1868 he was married to Sarah 
Ki. Parker, of Madison Township. Three children, two sons and a 
daughter, have been born to them. 

DR. J. P. SOLISS was born in De Witt, Clinton, Co., 
ae December 10, 1848, and lived there with his parents until he 

ras fifteen years of age, when he went to Johnson County, Nebr: ska, 
eee attending the State Normal School at Peru three years. 
He then studied medicine with Dr. M. C. Roe, of Beatrice, three 
years. He then entered the Eclectic Medical College in Cincinnati, 
from which institution he graduated in 1874, after two years’ study. 
He at once settled in Calhoun, Richland Co., TL, where he is sue- 
cessfully practicing his profession. 

JACOB SOTZEN was born April 15, 1823, in Switzerland. 
His childhood was spent there upon a farm, and in the spring of 
1844 he eame to America, locating in Richland County, Ohio, re- 
maining there a few months, when in the fall of 1845 he removed to 
Richland ounty, HI, and entered cighty acres of Jand, He 
now owns 230 acres, 130 of which is well improved. His house cost 
$1,200, and barn and other out-buildings $550. In the spring of 
1849 Mr. Sotzen was married to Susan Ellsworth, of Indiana. Six 
children, five sons and a daughter, have been born to them. 

S. M. THOMSON was born November 5, 1824, in Posey County, 
Indiana, and came to Madison Township, Richland Co., Nlinois, 
in February, 1845, where his father had entered 800 acres of land 
and deeded 200 to him, which he has since owned and improved. 
and it is now one of the finest farms in the township. Mr. Thomson 
has 150 acres under cultivation, three in orchard, nnd raises horses 
nnd cattle extensively. [Ie also owns and operates a sugar mill, 
which has a capacity of 2,000 gallons a year. For twenty years he 
has been director of the Agricultural Association; has been vice 
president, and is now president. Mr. ‘Thomson was married August 
22. 1844, to Mary KE. Knight of Mount Vernon, Ind. Ten children 
have been born to this marriage, seven of whom are living. One 
son, Jonathan F., served six months in the late Civil war. Mr. 
Thomson has been a member of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh 
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forty-five years; also an active worker in Sunday-school. He has 
also been Supervisor of the townshipand is a friend of education 
and has done much to improve the common school. 

JAMES B. THOMSON was born .Angust 28, 1826,in Posey 
County, Ind., and there lived until thirty-two years of age, when he 
came to Richland County, Ill, and settled on land his father 
had entered in 1836. He now owns 560 2ncres, part of which is im- 
proved, with a good honse, barnand other out-buildings, and twelve 
acres of orchard. Mr. Thomson has been school director several 
years. ‘Ten children have been born to him, six of whom are living, 
viz.: Anna, Mary. Horace, Grant. Lincoln and Eva. 
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WILLIAM B. BOLEY was born in Bedford County, Va., 
July@ts, 1511. He wiswrerred oie trrm where he was born. His 
father, Elijah Boley. was a soldier in the war of 1812, and died on 
his return home. When about nineteen years of age our subject 
moved to Greenup County, Ky., and followed fanning there about 
four years and then commenced to work at the tinners’ trade, which 
he followed about seven years. He then worked on the farm four 
years, and also engaged in teaming. In 1856 he came to Fairview, 
Richland County, remaining only a few months, then settled on 
Sathoun Prairie, remaining there abont fourteen years; thence to 
the. farm whieh he now owns and oecupies, consisting of 210 aeres, 
120 acres of whieh are improved. In 1837 he was married to Nancy 
A. Huekworth, who was born in Bedtord County, Va. Six ehildren 
have been born to them. Their son, Thomas E., is now teaching 
school and residing here. Their son Elias, at the age of twenty-one, 
enlisted in the Thirteenth Tllinois Cavalry in 1868, and died at Camp 
Douglas, Chicago, on February 22, 1862, from measles contraeted in 
the serviec and in the line of duty. At the time of his death the 
loss was deeply felt, as at the time he was the parents’ only sup- 
port. 

A. J. BRITTON was born in Hampshire County, Va, on 
January 29, 1829, and removed with his parents to Ohio, in 1852, 
when a great portion of the southern part of the State was wild 
and unsettled. He assisted in the clearing of two farms in Ohno. 
When twenty years of nge he joined the Christian Church, and 
assisted in carrying forward the good work in the erection of 
meeting houses. On January 20, 1853, he was married to Anor 
M. Barrow, of Hillsboro, Ohio. She was born on February 4, 
1831. Six ¢hildyven have been born to them. viz.—Charles A., 
Amelia J. (now Mrs. H. A. Colvin), Benjamin F., Ollie M., Lydia 
A., Alexander H. In 1864, Mr. Britton removed to Richland 
County, Hl, and engaged in farming. He was instrumental in 
building the church at Fairview, and still continues to be an_active 
worker in the church. He was engaged iu Olney, Richland County, 
a considerable time in the mereantile trade, but depreciation of 
values and the panic of 1873 caused him to fail in the sum of 
$16,000. He has sinee paid this indebtedness, principal and inter- 
est. Mr. Britton is emphatically a working man, and, asa Chris- 
tian gentleman and worthy citizen, is highly esteemed by the 
community at large. . 

W. B. BUNN was born in Wayne County, Ohio, June 3, 
1538, and was one of ten children of Rey. Benjamin and Margaret 
(Hyatt) Bunn, who were natives of Virginia, but emigrated in 
1804, soon after their marriage. to Ohio, where they lived until 
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the fall of 1538, when they moved to Hhinois, setthng in Richland 
County. During the war of 1812.4 fort was erected on Rey. Bunn’s 
farm to protect them from the Indians. The first steam flouring 
mills in Richland County were built by Rev. B. Bunn, who owns 600 
acres of land in this locality. In 1850 he deeded one hundred acres 
to his son, the subject of this sketch, who erected a cabin upon it. tn 
1860. W. B. married Sarah oJ. Smith. One dauchter has been 
born to them. He now owns 200 acres of land, 180 acres Improved, 
with fine dwelling. commodious barns, and other out buildings. 
Mr. Bunn has been Supervisor of the township two terms, and is 
now school treasurer, Mr. Bunn has great skill as a hunter, hav- 
ing killedas many asa hundred deer in one year. proving a source 
of considerable revenue. 

JOHN BYERS, farmer. was born in’ Rush County, 
Ind.. on January 8, 1827 Me workel on hts father’s farm 
and was engaged largely in teaming, during his minority. At 
thic avec of seven years he moved with his parents to 
Hamilton County, Ohio, where they remained until the 
spring of 1845, when the ‘vy removed to Knox County, Ind., twelve 
miles trom Vincennes, where his fitther bought a farm of 130 ACTOS, 
on which he worked until he had attained his m: yjority. Flis tathrer 
gave him nothing but good advice when he commenced life for 
himself, and, following his parent’s counsel, his lite efforts have 
resulted in pleasant surroundings and a comfortable md happy 
home. He first leased a small quantity of Jand and engaged in 
farming and flat-boating. In the autumn of 1852 he exme to Rich- 
land County and entered 137 acres of land, then a wilderness, but 
now avtum which will compare favorably with any in: the town- 
ship, as to buildings and improvements. A_ fine house, which he 
built during the war, on January 25, 1880, was entirely destroyed 
by fire. The house cost $1,800; insurance $900. His present resi- 
dence cost $1,600; his barn, 40x58, cost $700; machine-house and 
other buildings cost $150. His farm is stocked with seven head of 
horses, twenty-five head of ¢ attle, thirty sheep, ete. Mr. Byers has 
held the oftice of Justice of the Peace for twelve years: was on the 
County Board of Supervisors from 1865 to 1866. During the war 
he was appointed one of three commissioners to raise the bounty 
war fund, and go to Springfield and pay the soldiers who were mus- 
tered into the service. On September 28, 1854, he was married to 

tebeeen B oyd, of Knox County, Ind. Six children have been born 
to them, viz.: Mary M. (now Mrs. Curry) Fheriet EK. (vow Mts. 
Clodfelter) John B., Clara A., Mattie Le and Luther P. Mr. Byers 
is ~man who keeps himself well informed in the atfuirs of the day; 
and as to honesty and integrity, no man in the county has a better 
standing. He and his wife are members of the Methodist Episeo- 
pal Churely. In polities he is « Democrat. 

JOSEPH EAGLESON was born in Guernsey County, Olio, 
on August 14, 1835, and was raised there on a farm. In 1854 he 
went to California, and returned to Ohio in 1859 coming in the 
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autumn of that year to Bonpas Township, Richland Co., Ill, where 
he purehased ninety-four acres of kind and built a house, 24x56. 
This house he hus sinee remodeled, and it is now one of the most 
attractive residences in this section of the country. Its cost was 
wbont $1,500. His barn was builtin 1865,and cost about $800. He 
now owns 174 acres of land, about 125 aeres of which are under 
cultivation. He was married on June 26, 1860, to Martha A. Spen- 
cer, Who was born on November 27, 1840, in Guernsey County, 
Ohio. They have nine children, three sons and six daughters. 

LORENZ, FRIEDLY was born April 23, 1828, in Switzerland, 
and isthe son of Lorenz Friedly, who came to Richland County, 
Ohio, in 1844, remaining there about eight years, and im 1852 came 
to Riehland County, Ill., and settled about nine miles north of 
Olney. They lived there six years, when his father died, in 1859, 
aged seventy-three years, and his mother in 1873, aged cighty-three 
years. In 1858 he eame to this farm, consisting “tien. of seventy 
aeres, but he now owns 107 eres, about seventy. acres of whieh is 
improved. My. Friedly enlisted in August, 1861, in Company D, 
Eighth Hlinois Infantry, and served three years and seventeen days. 
He participated in the battles of Fort Henr y, Tenn., Shiloh, Port 
Gibson, Raymond, Jackson, Miss., Champion Hill, charge at Vieks- 
burg and others, and was mustered out as Cor poral. fle was mar- 
ried on January 30, 1858, to Margaret Abbuhl, who was born in 
eee July 28, 1839. They hive! two children, one living; 
Gilbert L. J. They lost Margaret J. in 1872. in her eighth year. 
They are members of the Reformed Chureh. 

MICHAEL FORNEY was born in Somerset County, Peni; 
on January 14,1811. When five years of age he moved with his 
father to Brother's Valley ‘Township, where the latter owned about 
200 acres of land, and he assisted his father on this farm until he 
attained his majority, when he took up the coopers’ trade, which he 
followed about twelve years, working at the trade during the 
winter, and on the farm the summer seasons. He purchased a farm 
of 283 serves, and in the autumn of 1835 he moved to this farm. In 
1857 he traded this lind for the farm he now occupies; coming to 
Richland County in 1858, he built his house, which cost about 
$1,000; in 1859 he built his barn, 84x40, whieh also cost about 
$1 0003 in 1861 he built, a cider-press, and during that year made 
over 3,000 bushels of apples into cider. On February 16, 1834, he 
was married to Rachel Horner, who was born May 2, 1817,and who 
ied March, 1871. Wh. Forney i is a German Baptist preacher, 
having commenced this work in September, 1857, und has since 
heen aetively engagedin it. The first communion service was held 
in his barn, in 1859, there being twenty-seven communicants. Their 
membership here now is about sixty. Ten children were born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Forney. Hight of these are living, viz.: Mary (now 
Mrs. Smoker, living in Pennsylvania); Samuel M. (now i in Nebraska); 
Edward (living in 1 Ogle County, HI.); Sallie (now Mrs. Snoveley, 
living in Nebr: ask: 1): John M. Qnanaging the old farm): Susanna (now 
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Mrs. Rothrick, living in Nebraska): Catharine A. (now Mrs. Frim- 
mon, of McLean County, Tl.) and) Amanda. also of MehLean 
County, Hl. 

HENRY H. HARMAN was born in: Daviess County. Ind., on 
April 21, 1833. When about nine years of age he went with his 
parents to Missouri, remaining there two years; then, in 1844, 
they came to Richland County, and settled in Olney Township. 
He assisted his fatherat farming till the age of twenty-four, when 
he married and settled on his present farm, consisting of 160 acres. 
His first purchase was forty acres, adding to this as his means 
would allow. He had nothing when he commenced here, but he 
now has a comfortable house, built in| 1880, which cost him about 
$1,100, and a barn, 40x56, built in 1873, whieh cost. about $700. 
He first made his start by working in a mill four miles west of 
Olney, owned by Sylvester Utterback. After his day’s work was 
finished, on Saturdays. he walked home, a distance of fourteen 
miles. During this time his wife was il], which illness cost him, for 
medical attendance, over $200. Mr. Harman is a thriving, indus- 
trious farmer, and very much respected by the community. 

J. D. HUNDLEY (deeeased) was born in Virginia, on June 
24, 1827, and died on Mareh 25, 1881. When a ehild his parents 
removed to Highland County, Ohio, where he received his early 
training. Inthe spring ot 1858 he came to Richland County, Ills 
and purchased a farm of one hundred xaeres, in Olney Township. 
where he Hved five years. In 1863 he sold this farm, came to 
Fairview, and engaged extensively in the mercantile trade, continu- 
ing in this business seven years. It was principally his efforts which 
induced the P., D. & E. R.R. Co. to come to Fairview. He held the 
office of postmaster there for several years. Tn 1870 he bought the 
Reed fan, consisting of 300 acres, 200 acres of which are m a high 
state of cultivation. On April 16, 1858, he was married to Amy 
Harris, of Highland County, Ohio. She was born November {. 
1833. Five children have been born to them, viz.: Jesse, Charles 
.. Martha J., Mary and Melissa. 

J. S. KIMMEL was born September 30, 1827, in Crawtord 
County, Ohiv, and when J. 5. was about one year old, his father died. 
He then was taken by his grandfather who reared him. There he 
remained till the age of fourteen, when he worked by the month 
nbont two years, and was then apprenticed to the carpenters’ trade, 
which he followed about twelve years. At the age of twenty-two, 
Mr. Kimmel was marricd to Rebecea Chileate, who was born Janu- 
ary 24, 1830, in Crawford County, Ohio. Nine children bless this 
mnion—Jane (now Mrs. Jackson), Eliza A. (now Mrs. Simons), 
Mary (now Mrs. Kissinger), William F.. Henry C., Charles, James. 
George, and Alice. Mr. K. continued the carpenter trade in his 
native State one year, then removed to Allen County, Ind., and there 
carried on farming about cighteen months. In 1853 he moved to 
Iroquois County, Ill., and firmed there three years, then moving to 
De Kalb County, Ind.. where he remained one summer, and returned 
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to Allen County, Ind., farmed there two years, then moved to Willis 
County. Ind. where he ran a grist mill about two vears, then 
moved to Huntington County, and bought a mill site and earried on 
that business there about three years. In 1866, Mr. Kimmel eame 
to Richkind County. first bought 160 acres and now owns 365 ueres 
of land, about 230 of which are improved. His house, which is one 
of the best in the Township. was built in 1877, and cost about 
$2,000. He also built a large and commodious barn in 1872, which 
cost about $1,000. When raising the frame of this barn, a timber 
slipped from the mortise causing the frame to fall, injuring twomen 
who were assisting at the raising. One of these men, Peter MeNair, 
is near neighbor, now in his eighty-fourth year. and still enjoys 
excellent health. : 

CAPTARS EB. dk LINDSEY isi» native of Clermont Comntre 
Ohio, born in te ie 1830. He was raised there on a farm. 
From the time he was sixteen to the time he was nineteen vears of 
age, he worked at the blacksmiths’ trade. In 1853 he went to Cali- 
fornia, but returned to Ohio in 1857, and engaged in firming until 
the breaking out of the war, when he enlisted in Company M, Fifth 
Missouri Cavalry, and served about one year in that regiment. He 
wis wounded near Grand Jauction while on picket duty. After his 
return from the hospital, he was promoted Captain and transferred 
to Company G, Seventh Ohio. This company was recruited by 
Sapt. Ferguson, who resigned on account of physical disability. 
Capt. Lindsey returned to Ohio in 1864, and engaged in terming und 
handling eoul. In 1869 he eame to Riehland County, Hl., and pu 
chased fitty-three acres of land, where he now lives. In the spring 
of 1575 he went to Cineinnati, and was engaged with the Cincimnati 
Transfer Company. but returned to his farm in the spring of 1883. 
He held the oftice of oD visor from 1871 to 1873: was also Town- 
ship Treasurer two years 

J. R. LINDSAY is a native of Bonpas ‘Township, Richland 

so. Ol. After attending the district schools in his locality, he weut 
to Olney and attended the Normal School there. He now holds four 
certificates for teaching school, and is at present ease in District 
No. 1, Bonpas Tow nship, heing now on his second ye His tather, 
Milton C. Lindsay, served in the late war aud ar in 1873, from 
disease contracted in the army. His mother, Mrs. Benninger. is 
now a resident of Fairview, this county. 

- JOHN W. MATTOON, M. D. (deceased), was a native of Ver- 
mont, born in 1801. TTis parents removed to Franklin County, 
Ohio, in 1806. His father being a physician, he studied medicine 
with him, and eraduated from the Worthington Medical College, 
Ohio, on April 4, 1834. He then practiced in different places in 
Ohio, also in Crawtord County. Tl, where he also examined apph- 
cants for teachers’ certificates. In ean he came to the farm which 
the family now occ See He first bought eighty acres, but they 
now own 158 acres, 120 of which are under cultivation. He died on 
October 3.1879. In 1833 he was married to Charlotte Penney, who 
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wis born on October 5, 1807, in W orthington, Ohiv. Nine children 
oe born to them, seven of whom are living ; Engene and Charles 

Kdwin now manage the old farm. Eugene has been Township 
Collector and Sehool Director. 

HENRY D. RIDGELY was born on May 8, 1515, in Virginia. 
When a child he enme to Wabash County, TI1., arith his pi wents, and 
was riised there on a farm, assisting his father til] the age of twenty- 
one. Ie then took up the coopers’ trade, which he followed tor several 
years, after which he purchased 240 acres of land, selling it after- 
wards, and in 1838 coming to this section. On_ his arrival here he 
bought 160 acres of Jand, and during the war he owned over 1,600 
acres. IIe has probably handled more land than any other man in 
the county. In‘1839 he was married to Irena Harrison, who w 
born in Wabash County, in 1822. Ten children, eight of whom are 
living, have been born to them—two sons and six d: sughters—as fol- 
lows, to wit: Robert (now a merehant at Parkersburg, this county); 
John (an assistant on the farm); Sarah E., Mary (iow Mrs. Janres 
Parker); Ellen (now Mrs. Talley); Hannah (now Mrs. Michaels); 
money nn (now hee Smith); Elsie J. (now Ms. Staninger). Mr. 
and Mays. Ridgely are members of the Christian Church. 

ey. ROUSI 1 was born in Riehland County, Ohio, on August 
29, 1841, and when a child came with his parents to Richland 
County, Hl. Were he reeeived his training, and assisted his tather 
on the firm. At the breaking out of the late war, he echlisted in 
Company K, Twenty-First Illinois Infantry, and served about three 
years. Ile participated in the battles of Corinth, Stone River, Per- 
ryville, and others. At the battle of Stone River he was wounded 
by a minie ball in the thigh. Since his return from the army he 
has been engaged in farming. He owns 180 acres of land, fifty acres 
of which are Improved. In Mareh, 1865, he married Elizabeth E. 
Key, of Fairview. Five children have been born to them, viz.: 
Ge corge, Mattie, Luella, Ada and Chester. 

GILBERT R. SLOVER was born on Januar y 13, 1815, Gib: 
son County, Ind. When he was about eight vears of age his parents 
an to Warrick County, Ind., w here they lived six years. In 

829 they came to Coles County, IIl., lived there one year then 
removed to Wayne County, where they lived three years, thence to 
Wabash County, where his father died, in the autumn of 1833, aged 
fifty-six years. His father served in the war of 1812, holding a Cap- 
tain’s commission. During his later years he t: aught school, being 
unfit for active business in consequence of long-c ‘continued illness. 
After his father’s death, Gilbert worked to support the family, and 
in 1839 eame to his present locality, settling on this land, but hav- 
ing no means. [Le soon earned suflicient money to enter forty 
neres, and he added to it, from time to time, until he had aceumu- 
lated 200 acres, 120 of which he has given to his children. He 
retains the homestead with eighty acres, sixty-five of which are 
under cultivation. For many vears after they eame here they lived 
on gmne and corn meal. The meal he received as compensation for 
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labor pertormed at the mill. On January 2. 1857, he was married to 
Sophia Brown, who was born in Wabash County, M]., August 28, 
1816. They have had six children born to them, fone of whom are 
living. Mr. Slover and wife are both members of the Christian 

Chureh, he having been an elder in the church several years. 

MRS. EUPHEMIA 'TOMBAUGH is the daughter of Reason 
Ruark (deceased), who was the first settler on Bonpas Creek. Com- 
ing here in 1824, he entered and bought considerable land. and 
engaged in farming, though lis time was principally occupied in 
hunting, having en as high is 160 deer in a year. Tfis early asso- 
ciates mn hunting are lone since dead. In 1861 he sold his farm, «and 
with Mrs. Ruark removed to the Vombaugh farm, where she died, in 

1863, aged sixty-seven years. Ue resided here with his daughter 
about ten XC le then re-married, and returned to his old farm, 
heing compelled to take it hack on mortgage. He died there in 
Is74. Lewis Tombaugh, husband of Mrs. Euphemia Tombaugh. 
died on January 31, 1881. Mrs. Tombangh has three children by for- 
mer marriages, viz.: George Butler, a» Methodist minister, now 
residing um Florida; Elizabeth J. (now Mrs. Berry): H. A. 
Kimmel, a graduate of the Carbondale Normal School, in 1879, 
and now ‘Sagltuse cae in Fairview. George Butler served three 
years in the late wa Mrs. ‘Tombaugh’s house was built in 1878, 
and cost $2,000. Tt is one of the finest structures in this locality. 
Her farm consists of 200 acres of well improved land. 

WILLIAM WALDEN was born in Jefferson Rounty, N. Y., 
on January 25, 1820. At the age of ten years he went with his 
parents to Chautauqua County, N. Y., and assisted his father on the 
farm. In 1843 they moved to the town of Homer, Licking Co. 
Ohio, andin 1853 to Richland County, Hl, where he has since 
resided, engaged in teaching school, he having tanght ten years m 
Ohio, previous to coming to Hlinois. He continued teaching here 
until 1880, since which year he has been engaged in farming. Be- 
fore he engaged in teaching, he attended different sessions of the 
Normal School. In 1845 he was married to Vi irginia O. Hurd, who 
was born in Orange County; Va, in 1825. E sight children have 
been born to them, viz.: Cephas L., Oliver L. ‘(now in Kansas). 
Clarissa Ei. (now Mrs. Miller), Norton I., Lawrence E., a resident 
of Kansas; Myron T., Cordelia K., anal John O. My. Walden is 
largely engaged in the manufacture of sorghum sugar and syrup. 
Ie has made as high as 3,000 gallons of syrup per year. 

L. D. WHITAKER was born in Posey County, Ind., on April 
s, 1829. He was there raised and ‘aliens, and tanght school 
there five terms. On July 15, 1855, he was married to Martha J. 
Thomson, also of Posey County. After his marriage he came to 
Richland County, Hl. and purchased 160 acres of Jand, where he 
now resides. Ife came here with nothing, but he has now a very 
comfortable home, with about 110 acres of his land well improved. 
He has probably the finest private library of any in this part of the 
county. Mrs. Whitaker has borne her husband three children, viz.: 
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Eda (now Mrs. Jackson); Mae (now teaching school), and Page, at- 
tending school. Myr. Whitaker has taught four terms in the school 
where his daughter is now teaching. He was the first Township 
Collector, afterward Assessor and Collector, and for several years 
Township ‘Trustee. He and his wife are both members of the Method- 
ist. Episcopal Church. y 
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ABRAM COTTERELL was born July 31, [8ad, in Hart 
County, Ky., and when an infant his parents took him to now Rieh- 
land County. and settled in German ‘Township, where he was raised. 
He enlisted in July, 1861, in Company E, Eleventh Missouri In- 
fantry and served his enlistment of three years. Te participated in 
all the battles insMississippi, Tennessee, Red Riv er—in all number- 
ing sixteen. Our subject was married in 1864 to Sophta Beckwith, 
of Crawtord County. She died June 16, 1872,ag¢ed forty-one. ‘They 
had fourchildren— Asa, Aden, Etta and Ella. Mv. Cotterell was next 
married to Mrs. C. Bryan in the fall of 1872. She was born in 
1833, in Canada. They have one son, Omer [., and Mays. Cotterell 
has one daughter by her former imarringe. On Mr. Cotterell’s 
return from the army he lived on his father-in-law’s farm two years, 
but he now owns a farm of 320 acres, which is improved with the 
best house in the township. The house cost about $2,000, Abr. 
Cotterell was Township Collector im 1860. 

WILLIAM DISHON was born December 15, 1825, in Perry 
County, Ohio. In 1860 he came to Richland County and settled in 
German Township. He enlisted in L861 in Company A, Sixty-third 
inois Infantry and served three years and tour months, participat- 
ing in the battles of Mission Ridge, siege of Vieksbure. and with 
Sherman on hiss: Mareh to the Sea,” and others. Mr. Dishon owns 
one hundred acres land where he now resides. [le was married 
July 6, 1864 to Mrs. Thomas Cotterell. She was born in Hardin 
County, Ky. They have four children, three daughters and one son. 
Nh. Dishon has six children by a former marriage, two sons and 
four daughters, and Mrs, Dishon has two children by a former mar- 
riage, one son and one danghter, 

GEORGE HANES was born on Mareli 12, 1836, in Portage 
County, Ohio, and was the son of Anthony Hanes, who was ae in 
Pennsylvania and died in Ohio. The subject of this sketch w 
ritised by his unele Daniel Hanes. They emigrated to Tinoiatt i 
Is42, since which time he has resided in this ‘Joe ality. In 1854 he 
hought thirty acres of land and added by purchase other lund as fast 
as his means would allow. Ma. Hanes now owns LOO acres which is 
improved with a comfortable brick house, built in 1877 and whieh 
cost about $1,500. Lis barn was built in 1873 and cost $600. He 
also hasan orehard of about three acres. and other improvements. 
Our subject wis married, Jamuiry 1.1857, to Sarah A. Garber. She 
was born in Pennsylvania. This union has been blessed with two 
danehters, (tw ins). Mr. Hanes has heen Township Clerk six years 
and Collector four years, Supervisor four years and Schoo!) Direetor 
sixteen years in snccession. 

HENRY LATITROP was bern May 17, 1817, in Frankdin 
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County, Vt., and was the son of Russell and Cynthia (Powell) 
Lathrop, natives of the same county, June 4, 1837. Henry emigrated 
to Decatur County, Ind., and after a residence there ot’ two years, he 
bought a pony, saddle and bridle, for which he paid $55, giving his 
note for $30 in part payment. Having then $30 in cash he pro- 
ceeded to Hlinois and located in Lawrence County, and not far trom 
where he now resides. He then secured « position as teacher of a 
subscription school, and after following this five months he had 
saved $100, when he returned to Indiana, and after assisting 
his father to take care of his crop, they rigged up a covered wagon 
and drove to Lawrence County. Tis father entered eighty acres 
and soon atter returned to Indiana. [Henry bought eighteen rods, 
on which he built a carding mill. This he ran two years, and 
traded it for 120 acres, which is part of his present farm. On March 
4, 1841, his father returned from Indiana, and built a house on the 
land he had entered, and there lived several years. Henry’s next 
purchase was cighty-seven acres near Claremont, on which he in- 
tended erecting a carding mill, but failed to make the necessary 
wrangements. He continued purchasing from time to time, as his 
means would allow, and has owned at one time as high as 1,100 
wcres, and has paid the highest tax of any one in the township. He 
has given his five sons cach a good improved farm of 160 xcres, and to 
his three married daughters each $1,100 in cash, besides he now 
owns 240 acres with the homestead. His house was built in 1867, 
and cost about $2,000, and his barn cost about $800. He has been 
five years Township Supervisor. Mr. Lathrop was married Sep- 
tember 1, 1844, to Rachel Laws. She was born in Lawrence County, 
Ill., November 8, 1524. They had ten children, nine of whom 
are living—Samantha (wife of David M. Roney); Ann (wife of James 
K. Roney); Elvira (wife of John H. Fee); Albert, Charles, George, 
Henry, Jr., Gilbert and Martha. Mrs. Lathrop is the daughter of 
Wn. Laws, Sr., who was born in North Carolina, and emigrated to 
Lawrence County, IL., in 1820. 

JACOB LEWIS, Jr, was born June 7, 1830, in Lawrence 
County, Ill., and is the son of Jacob L. Lewis, Sr., who was 
born in North Carolina on January 27, 1802, and was reared in 
Kentucky. At an early day he emigrated to Illinois and settled in 
Lawrence County, where he has since lived and where the subject of 
this sketch was born and brought up. In 1862 he was commissioned 
Lieutenant of Company C, Sixty-Third Hlinois Infantry, but on 
account of physical disability resigned in 1864, when he returned to 
his farm in Lawrence County. In 1865 he sold that farm and 
removed to Richmond County, where he had bought and improved 
a farm of 160 acres on the prairie. This he afterwards sold 
and, in 1874, moved to his present farm of 200 acres, 160 acres of 
which is improved. Mr. Lewis was married, November 8, 1855, to 
Angeline Kyger. She was born in Lawrenee County, HI, and 
died in October, 1857, aged twenty-one, leaving one daughter, Mary 
A., now wife of B.A. Mountz. His second inarringe took place 
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May 20, 1858, to Appia Laws. She was born May 10, 1837, in Law- 
rence County, Il. Three children have blessed this union, two of 
whom are living, both sons. 

WILLIAM F. MUSGROVE. The gentlemin whose nanie 
heads this sketch is one of the oldest settlers in Richland County. 
coming here with his parents in 1820. He was born July 13, 1516, 
in Jefferson County, Ky., aud when he was about two years old his 
parents brought him to Lawrence County, Ind., and two years later 
removed to Lawrence County, IIl., and settled on what is known 
as the Stringtown Prairie. Here William was reared, and when 
2 boy, drove team from Lonisville, Ky., and Evansville, Ind., for 
John C. Riley, of Lawrenceville, Il., working for him in this 
way for about five years. He afterwards teamed for Steward about 
two years. and since that time he has been engaged in farming. | In 
about 1838 he entered forty acres of land, adding from time to time 
by purchasing as he was able to do so, until he now owns 300 acres, 
160 aeres of which he has under improvement. Flies in the early 
time were so numerous, that on riding a horse across the prairie, he 
would drop instantly and roll; the rider would hurriedly dismount, 
and as the horse would rise, he would as quickly remount and pro- 
eced a short distance, when the horse would again fall, continuing 
in this way to the end of the journey. Wheat was hauled to Evans- 
ville at 37 cents a bushel, and pork sold at $1.50 per 100 pounds. 
A good cow could be bonght at that time for $6.00. Mr. Mus- 
grove has been Township Commissioner and School Treasurer. He 
also packed the mails from Mount Carmel to Lawrenceville, String- 
town, St. Marie, Newton, and to Greenup in Cumberland County. 
He was about two years engaged in this work. He was married in 
1839 to Martha Bullard, of I[linois; Mrs. M. died in July, 1854, 
aged thirty-eight years. Six children blessed this union, five sons 
and one daughter. He was next married January 22, 1855, to Mrs. 
Sophia Burnell, daughter of Benjamin Sumner, in honor of whom 
the town of Sumner was named. She was born July 21, 1826. 
They have four children, two sons and two daughters. His son, 
John B., served in the late war. 

S. A. POWELL was born on July 11, 1819, in Richford, Vt. 
and was theson of Horace Powell, also a native of Vermont. He fol- 
lowed the trade of carpenter, and also that of farming, and in 1540 
the family removed to Hambden County, Mass. After a residence 
there of about ten years, they removed to Schoharie County, N. Y., 
and in 1854, the subject of this sketch came to Richland County, and 
settled on this farm. His first purchase was eighty acres, where he 
now lives, und he at once commenced improving this land, and as 
his means would allow, bought other lands in addition. He now 
owns 240 acres, largely improved. He was married April 13, 1849, 
to Susan Parsons. She was born April 16, 1825, in Sharon, N. Y. 
This union has been blessed with four children—Dewitt P., Clarissa 
M. and Charles J. Henry died in 1867, in his sixteenth year. Mr. 
Powell has been Overseer of the Poor two years. His son Dewitt 
P. has been, for the past two years, Postmaster at Amity. 
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L. D. RONEY was born September 17, 1840, in Coshocton 
County, Ohio, and in 1856, the family emigrated to Illinois and set- 
tled in Richland County. His father died Deeember 31, 1580, aged 
sixty-seven years. L. D. enlisted, in July, 1561, in Company EK, 
Eleventh Missouri Infantry, and served to the end of the war. He 
participated in the battle of Island No. 10, siege of Corinth, battle 
of Iuka, second battle of Corinth, siege of Vicksburg, Spanish Fork 
nnd others. On his re-enlistment in December, 1864, he was com- 
missioned Lieutenant, and later was promoted to Captain, which 
commission he held till mustered out at the close of the war. Te 
then returned to German Township, where he has since followed 
farming; he now occupies the farm formerly owned by his father, 
and which consists of 152 acres. He married in September, 1871, KE. 
Hart. She was born in West Virginia. ‘Two sons bless this union. 

JAMES K. RONEY was born July 4, 1844, in Coshocton County, 
Ohio, and is the son of John Roney, who was born in Harrison 
County, Ohio. The family came to German Township, Richland 
County, in 1856, and James K. assisted on his father’s tarm till the 
breaking out of the war. He enlisted, in 1861, in Company A, Six- 
ty-Third Hlinois Infantry, and served to the end of the war. He 
participated in the battles of Mission Ridge, Lookout Mountain, 
Florence, 8. C., with Sherman on his “ March to the Sea,” and others. 
He then returned home and has since been engaged in farming. My. 
Roney was marricd in 1867,to Ann Lathrop. She was born in Ger- 
man Township. They have two sons and two daughters. 

D. S. STIFF was born December 22, 1822, in Sussex County, 
N. J., and at about the age of thirteen came with his parents to 
Perry County, Ohio, where his father died in 1345, aged sixty-two. 
In 1851, the subject of this sketch, came to Richland County. He 
lived on a rented farm two years, and in 1853, he bought forty acres 
of land, adding other lands by purchase as his means would allow. 
He now owns a farm of ninety acres, which is improved. Ile has : 
very comfortable house built in 1883, and which cost about $500, 
and his barn built in 1876, cost about $500. He has also an orchard 
of about two acres, and otherwise pleasant surroundings. Mr. Stiff 
has held the oftice of Constable about seven years, and School Direc- 
tor about twelve years. He was married January 28, 1s4t, toSmeah 
Stoltz. She was born in Fairfield County, Ohio. They have seven 
children, three sons and four daughters. Lewis M. and William W. 
served in the late war. 

SAMUEL STOLTZ was born April 10, 1835, in Richland 
County, and was the son ot Samuel Stoltz, who was born in Penn- 
sylvania, and came to Lawrenee County, in 1846, and removed to 
the Stringtown Road in 1826, where he died in 1852, aged sixty- 
three. Samuel, Jr. was brought up on his futher’s farm, and enlisted 
in 1862, in Company H, One Hundred and Thirtieth Illinois Infantry. 
He served to the end of the war, and participated in the battle of 
Fort Gibson, Champion Hill, Black River and siege of Vicksburg; 
there they fought forty-seven days and nights, and Mr. Stoltz was 
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taken captive April 8, 1864, at the Sabine Cross Roads, and held a 
prisoner of war at Tyler, Texas, till the close of the struggle; he 
then returned and here engaged in farming ever since. In 13854, he 
bought forty acres of land,which he went in debt for, but he now owns 
311 acres, which is improved; he built a house and barn, which cost 
about $1,300, and other improvements. Mr. Stoltz married, i 
1854, Susan Gillaspie. She was born in Indiana. They have five chil- 
dren, four sons and one daughter. ; 
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ELIZABETH COMBS is the widow of Abner R. Combs. He was 
born April 2, 1810, in Clermont County, Ohio, and learned the boot 
and shoe trade. This he followed winters, carrying on the brick-making 
business during summers, which he continued to do till his marriage, 
which oceurred August 8, 1841, to Elizabeth Smyzer, of Clermont 
County, Ohio. She was born August 12,1817. They had ten chil- 
dren, four of whom are living, four of these children died in infancy. 
John W. died April 15, 1867, in his twenty-second year; Malissa A. 
died February 23, 1879, aged thirty-one years, and their surviving chil- 
dren are Mary J., Alex. Jackson, Percival P. and Elma. Mr. Combs 
still continued this business till 1865, when he came to Preston 
Township, bought two farms of about 400 acres, and mide extensive 
improvements, consisting in part of a very comfortable two-story 
house, which cost $2,000; 2 barn, costing $1,000, and a granary, cost- 
ing $400, making this one of the finest farms in this locality. He died 
October 26, 1882, in his seventy-third year, and respected by all. 

FREDERICK GRUNEISEN was born in Switzerland, May 
10, 1844. Tlis father, Jacob Gruneisen, was born in Switzerland, 
February 14, 1804, and in 1848 emigrated to America and settled in 
Richland County, IL, and began farming on a rented farm, but soon 
saved enough to buy 100 acres, and at his death owned « fine farm 
of 200 acres, where our subject now lives. His death occurred Sep- 
tember 15, 1880. The mother of our subject died in Switzerland, in 
1846. Mr. Gruncisen has been twice married; on June 18, 1386 
to Louisa Faitz, a native of Switzerland. She was born in 1848, and 
dicd March 12, 1869. They had one child, Louisa. He was next 
married, in 1871, to Susanna Burener, who was born September 28, 
1854. Five children have been born to them—Mattie, Jacob, Ma- 
tilda. Caroline and Rosinia. Mr. and Mrs. Gruncisen ave members of 
the Reformed Church, and Mr. Gruneisen is a. Democrat. 

W. W. KERMICLE, Dundas, Postmaster and merchant, was 
born in Harding County, Ky., March 7, 1828, and is the son of Samn- 
uel and Mary J. (Trainer) Kermicle, the father a native of Kentueky, 
and the mother of Virginia. Mr. Kermicle, our subject, was raised 
on a farm in Kentucky until a man grown, receiving a limited com- 
mon school education. In 1849, he married Sarah MeDowell. aw na- 
tive of Hart County, Ky., and in 1853, they moved to Richland 
County, and settled on a farm near the town of Dundas. He improved 
the land, and in 1877, removed to Dundas, where he embarked in 
the mercantile business, with a Mr. Sumner. ‘This firm continued 
standing till 1880, when it became Kermicle & Mc Williams. Mrs. 
Kermicle died in 1875, the mother of seven children, of whom only 
two are living—Peter and Maggie. Mr. Kermicle’s present wife, 
Mary A. Crow, is a native of Bullitt County, Ky. Heis a Republican. 
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GEORGE W.LEAF was born in Hamilton County, Ohio, 
in 1829, and is the son of Henry and Mary (Turner) Leaf. George 
W. wis reared on a farm, receiving a common school education. He 
began life for himself at twenty-one years of age; his vocation being 
that of a farmer. In 1854, Mr. Leaf removed to Richland County, 
and settled on land he had bought in that year. He now owns one 
of the finest farms in Preston Township, consisting of 450 acres, with 
good buildings and the land well improved, and under a high state of 
enltivation. January 18, 1852, he married Naney, the daughter of 
James and Elizabeth (Smith) Moore. She was born in Clermont 
County, Ohio, January 24, 1852. Seven children have been born to 
them, four daughters and three sons, viz: Albina (MeWilhams), 
Sarah E.( Phillips), Eva L. (Tippit), Jennie(Roland), James H., Isaac 
and Henry. Mr. Leaf’s danghters have all married well-to-do and 
highly respeeted gentlemen of Richland County; and for himself, 
he is respected by all who know him, and is one of the substantial 
farmers of the county. 

THOMAS LEAF, farmer, was born in Hamilton County,Ohio, Oc- 
tober 25, 1834, and is the son of Henry and Mary (Turner) Leaf. The 
tather was born in 1800, and married when he was twenty-one, his 
wife being seventeen years of age, and a native of Clermont County, 
Ohio. She died June 3, 1850, and her husband about the year 1871. 
Mr. Leat, our subject, came to Richland County in 1655, where he 
began life for himself as a farmer, and by industry and economy has 
aceumulated a fine farm of 405 acres. On September 9, 1858, he mar- 
vied Mary E., daughter of Peter and Abigail (Farris) Colvin. She 
was born in Highland County, Ohio, April 5, 1839, and died March 
10, 1869. To them were born five children: Henry, Peter, Will- 
iam, John (deceased), and Albert. Our subjeet married again Sep- 
ember 30, 1869, choosing Naney A., daughter of William and Eliza 
(Bates) Shepherd. She was born in Clarke County, Ohio, on April 
1, 1840. Lo them were born five children—Charles, Robert, Laura, 
Clements and Hugh. My. Leaf is a most substantial farmer, a good 
eitizen and liberal in polities. : 

WILLIAM McWILLIAMS was born in Guernsey County, 
Ohio, December 30, 1819, and is the eldest in a family of eight 
children born to George and Jane (Hawkins) MeWilliams, the 
father a native of Saint Clair County, Ohio. In 1839 the family 
moved to Richland County, I., where they entered land and began 
to build x home. My. MeWilliams died in the forty-fourth year of 
hisage, and hix wife in the sixty-fourth year of her age. They 
were both members of the Methodist Church. Our  sub- 
ject at the age of twenty-two years began farming for himself on 
forty acres of land given him by his father. By hard labor and 
with the help of an industrious wife he has aecunmulated a farm of 
305 acres. Ie was married. in 1841, to Matilda H., daughter of 
Richard and Sarah (Lawrence) Phillips, who are old and respected 
citizens of the county. Mrs. Phillips was born May 7, 1823, and 
came to this county with her parents in 1826. To this couple have 
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been born nine children—Richard, who served in the late rebellion, 
George, Catherine (Mrs. Fleming), Hugh, Mary (Mrs. Zirkel, de- 
ceased), William, Martha (Mrs. Kyle), Lu (Mrs. Mathews) and 
Matilda. My. and Mrs. McWilliams have been industrious people. 
Her mother beingan invalid, Mrs. Mc W. performed most of the house- 
hold duties. She also did the spinning when so small that she was 
obliged to stand upon a block of wood in order to do so. Mi. Me- 
Williams split rails for $3 a thousand, and also had to 
take his wheat to market a distnnee of eighty-five miles, where he 
sold it at 50 cents per bushel in trade. They are both members 
of the Methodist Church, and highly respected. He is a Repub- 
hean. 

T. G. PHILLIPS was born in White County, Tenn., Novem- 
ber 24, 1815, and is the son of Richard and Sarah (Liwrence) 
Phillips, the father a native of Virginia, and the mother of Ten- 
nessee. In 1826 they moved to Richland County, Ill., and settled 
on what is known as “Calhoun Prairie.” Their children were— 
Thomas, James, Naney (deceased), John (decensed), Matilda, 
William, Austin, David (deceased), Polly, Lucetta (deceased). 
Our subject at the age of twenty-one years began life for 
himself, working on land entered from the Government. 
After years of hardships and toil he has accumulated a fine 
farm consisting of 172 acres. On December 9, 1840, he married 
Margaret, daughter of George and Jane (Hawkins) Me Williams. 
She was a native of Guernsey County, Ohio, and was born on 
August 22, 1823. She was a devoted wife and mother, and a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church until her death, which took place 
December 8, 1876. To them were born—Martin L., Lavina, Thomas 
T., James, Ettie J. and John R. Mr. Phillips joined the Methodist 
Church at theage of twenty years, and is still a member. He is a 
highly esteemed man and Republican. 

A. R. PHILLIPS was born in Richland County, Ill, on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1827, and is the son of Richard and jSarah (Lawrence) 
Phillips. Mr. Phillips is a farmer by oeenpation. At the age of 
twenty-three he began farming for himself on eighty acres of land, 
for which he paid $500, and by industry and economy he has bought 
a farm near the old homestead, consisting of 228 acres, which is un- 
der a fine state of cultivation. January 3, 1850, he married Mary 
C., a daughter of Thomas L. and Annie (Cheek) West, who were 
among the first settlers of the county, having come here in 1826. 
Mr. West served in the war of 1812, and was shot by the Indians in 
the hattle of Tippeeanoe. The wound came near proving fatal, and 
by it he lost part of his tongue and his upper teeth, also receiving : 
wound in the shoulder. During the war he served under Gen. Har- 
rison. ‘The latter part of Mr. West’s life was passed as a Methodist 
exhorter, and he died December 5, 1849. Mrs. Phillips was born in 
Gibson County, Ind., May 4, 1823. ‘To Mr. Phillips and wife have 
been born the following children—McKendree (deceased), Sarah E. 
(leceased), Albert M., Elizabeth A. (deeeased), Ida J., Edwin 
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A. Allison T. and Ina C. The parents are both members 
of the Methodist Church, Mr. Philips having jomed the ehureh 
at the age of sixteen; they are highly esteemed in the community in 
which they live. 

ADAM SHERER was born in Germany, on May 22, 1832, 
and is the son of John A. and Louisa (Ketring) Sherer, who emi- 
grated to Ohio in 1836, and settled in Stark County, where they 
lived four years, and in 1840 came to Richland County, and bought 
seventy acres of unimproved land, and by hard work and economy 
they owned at the father’s death, in 1870, 500 acres of well improved 
land. Adam began life for himself in 1854, and he hasa fine farm 
of 400 acres, with good buildings and farm well improved. He has 
been twice married. In 1854 he married Annie Von Allman, who 
was born in Switzerland, in 1833, and died in 18638. Two children 
were born to them, Elizabeth and John F. In 1864 Mr. Sherer 
married Elizabeth Deitrick, who was born in Switzerland, in 1843. 
Five children have been born to them—Annie, Henry, Thomas, 
John A.and Robert. Mr. Sherer and family are members of the 
Reformed Church, and Mr. Sherer is a Democrat. 
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SILAS CLOUD, farmer and school teacher, was born in Clin- 
ton County, Ohio, on Jamury 7, 1833, is the son of Henry and Anna 
(Laymon) Cloud, is next to the youngest of seven children, and is 
of English-German lineage. Silas’ parents were born in the 
Buckeye State, and lived and died in Clinton County, in that State. 
Henry Cloud died when our subject was about two years ofage, and 
his wife was left in meagre circumstances, with her large 
family; but Silas remained at home and helped support the family 
until he had attained his majority. lis education was very limited 
in youth. After he had reached his twenty-first year he attended 
school about three years, two of which he spent at the South- 
Western Ohio State Normal School, and after finishing here, he 
began teaching. Mr. Cloud’s first school was taught near Fayette- 
ville, Ohio. In all he has spent twenty-cight years in school-teach- 
ing. His marriage took place in 1861, to Mary E. Montgomery, 1 
native of Ohio. ‘To this union there have been born six children— 
Ida, J. L., William H., Albert, Thomas W. and Wylie L. Of these 
children four are deceased. In 1864 Mr. Cloud came to Richland 
County, Ill., and settled in Denver ‘Township, and in 1875 he came 
to the place where he now resides. He is a radical Republican, east 
his first Presidential vote for John C. Fremont, and is a member of 
the I. O. O. F.. Mr. and Mrs. Cloud are members of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. He advocates all public interests, and has 
been one of the most successful school teachers of his time. 

REV. HENRY COEN was born in Franklin County, Ind., 
April 22, 1835, is the son of Thomas and Katherine (Lawrence) 
Coen, isthe second of the five children, and comes of Trish-Germinu 
extraction. His father was born in Ohio, and his mother was born 
on the wide Atlantic. Thomas Coen now resides in Missouri, and 
his wife died in Indiana, in 1842. Our subject remained at home 
and assisted his father on the farm until his twenty-fourth year. 
when he married, March 24,1859, Lettie Jones. To this union was 
given one child. Mys. Coen died in August, 1860. Rev. Mr. Coen 
was next time united in marriage to RuthC. V. Osburn. Tothem 
have been bornsix children. The life of Rev. Coen in Indiana was 
thatof afarmer and cooper, and in the fall of 1870 he emigrated to 
the northeast part of Denver ‘Township, Richland Co., Ill., and set- 
tled on the open prairie, about one-half mile north of the site of his 
present residence. He erected a log cabin in which the family lived 
until the fall of 1873, when they moved to their present residence. 
Mr. Coen now owns 400 acres of good land, and is one of the lead- 
ing farmers in the township. He is a Republican, cast his first 
Presidential vote for Fremont, and is at present Commissioner of 
Roads for Denver Township. Our subject is a minister in_ the 
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Methodist Church, «nd received his license to preach in that body 
in the fallof 1872, being ordained the next year, and given Pleas- 
ant View Circuit. He has preached at the following places: Oak 
Forest, Pleasant View, Blair and Wakefield. He is a self-made 
man, possesses a vast fund of knowledge, and has much influence 
over the flock of which he is pastor. While he has retired from the 
itineracy, he does a good deal of preaching, and spends much ot his 
time in assisting other ministers. ; 

W. H. DAVIS, M. D., is a native of Mitchell, Lawrence Co., 
Ind., was born November 3, 1850, and is son of Rev. A. and Frances 
(Tolliver) Davis, of English-German lineage. His parents were 
also natives of Lawrence County, Ind. They emigrated to Denver 
Township, Richland Co., Ill., in the spring of 1551, and settled south- 
west of Wakefield, and in 1876 they removed to southwest Missouri, 
where they now reside. The earliest education of Dr. Davis was 
acquired at the common district schools of Denver Township, and 
in the winter of 1870-71, he tanght school. In September follow- 
ing, he entered Shurtleff College, at Alton, Il]., and attended that 
institution two years, and the fall of 1873, he began reading medi- 
cine in the office of Dr. J. L. Fuson, in the old town of Wakefield. 
In the spring of 1876 Dr. Davis went to Wright County, Mo., and 
began practicing his profession, and in 1878-79 attended lectures at 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons at Keokuk,Iowa, and on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1879, graduated from that institution. Immediately 
after his graduation he came to Wakefield and began the regular 
practice. As a physician he has been very successful. He was 
married, January 26, 1881, to S. E. Clark, a native of Wayne 
County, Il. Dr. Davis has one of the best residences in the village 
of Wakefield, and is a man of much enterprise. He is a Repub- 
lican and a prominent young man. 

JOHN N. DELZELL, farmer and school teacher, was born in 
Blount County, Tenn., December 29, 1818, is the son of Robert 
and Doreas (Davis) Delzell, and of Irish descent. ‘The parents of 
Mr. Delzell were Southerners, and about 1850 emigrated to Richland 
County, Il., settled, lived and died in this township. Robert 
was a soldier in the war of 1812, was a prominent man im_ the 
country, and was universally known «and respected for his honesty. 
When our subject was about fifteen years of age, he entered the 
Theological Seminary at Maryville, Lenn., and in 1836 taught his 
first school. In 1839 he removed from Blount County to MeMinn 
County, and there tanght school in winter and farmed in the summer 
for a number of years. Mr. Delzell’s marriage took place on 
August 31, 1841, to Nancy Jane Lawrey, a native ot Temnessee. 
To this union has been bequeathed eleven children. In 1861 Mr. 
Delzelland family came to Richland County, M1., and settledin Denver 
Township, where they still reside. Mr. Delzell spent six months 
of each year for thirty years in teaching school, and was one of 
the most successful in the profession. Le was formerly a Whig, 
but is now «a Democrat, but generally supports the best men. He 
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ist Mason, and has been a member of the Presbytertan Chureh 
more than fifty years. Mrs. Delzell is also a member of that 
ehnrch. 

A. B. FARQUHAR, tarmer, was born in Fayette Gounty, 
Penn., January 5, 1841, is the son of William and Sarah (Moss) 
Farquhar, is the youngest of six children, and of Scotch descent. 
Our subject’s parents were also born in the old Penn Common- 
wealth. Iis tather died in that State in 1856. At sixteen years of 
age A. B. determined to become the architect of his own 
fortune, left his native State and came to Knox County, Ill, where 
he remained about one year, then returned to Pennsylvania and 
begun the study of dentistry under the instruction of Dr. James 
Cope, at Fayette City. ere Mr. Farquhar practiced his profession 
until 1862, when he went to California and there for two years con- 
tinued the practice, and then returned again to the State of his birth. 
He enlisted in Company H, First Battalion, Eighteenth United 
States Infantry, and was discharged in March, 1867, at Fort Phillip 
Kearney, Dakota Territory. In February, 1870, he came to Denver 
Township, Richlind County, and settled where he now resides. [is 
married lite dates from January, 1870, when he was united by the 
marriage vows to Maria Eckard. To them have been born four 
children, viz: an infant that died wonamed, Frankie, Hunice and 
Dessie B. Mr. Farquhar is one of the leading Republicans of Den- 
ver Township, and one of its representative men. Since 187-4 he has 
been school treasurer of the township, and is a member. of the L 
O. O. F., Olney Lodge, No. 180. No man in Denver ‘Township 
possesses x erenter degree of enterprise than Mr. Farquhar, nor has 
the plaee a move worthy citizen. 

SETI W. GARD, pioneer of Denver Township, was born in 
Wabash Connty, II, August 6, 1829, is the son of Justus and Anna 
(Oman) Gard, eldest of fourteen childven and is of Irish-German 
extraction. [is tither was born in Ohio, and his motherin the Empire 
Stite. The maternal grandparents of Mr. Gard were born in Ger- 
many, und came to America previous to the Revolution. Justus 
Gard came with his parents to the territory that now composes the 
State of Hlinois, when seven years of age. They were among the 
first settlers of Iinois, having settled there in 1814. The father, 
died in Wabash County in 1870, and the mother in 185-4. In .fune, 
1852, the subject came to Richland County, D., and entered 160 
acres of land, upon a part of which his present residence now stands. 
He ene to Denver Township with only $5 cents in money, 
and now owns 380 acres of good land,~220 acres of which are 
improved. Ile is one of the best farmers and stock growers in- the 
county. Mr. Gard’s marriage took place February 6, 1853, to Sarah 
J. Ulm, of Clay County. To this household were born seven chil- 
dren. Mrs. Gard died April 1, 1870. Our subject was re-narried 
the same year, choosing Eliza J. ({felpman) Conklin. | Mr. Gard 
wis formerly a Whig, but now is a Republican, and cast Ins first 
Presidential vote for Seott.. Te has been a Mason sinee YS859. Mr. 
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and Mrs. Gardare members of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh. 
Mr. Gard served as Assessor of Denver Township for the years 
1860 and 1861, and in 1872 was elected Justice of the Peace, and 
four years later was re-elected. He is one of the leading farmers of 
the township, and the last ten years has marketed about $500 worth 
of pork. 

ORLANDO W. GRAY, pioneer farmer of Richland County, 
was born near the town of Weston, Vt., August 27, 1833, is 
the son of Abel and Betsey (Pettingill) Gray, is next to the youngest 
of twelve children, and is of English descent. The parents were 
natives of New Hampshire. When Orlando W. was three years of 
age he emigrated with his parents from Vermont to Richland County, 
IIL, and after a journey of eight weeks, settled, one mile east of the 
present site of Olney. Our subject’s grandfather was born in_Eng- 
land, and came to America about a century anda half'ago. When 
Orlando W. was eighteen years of age, he was compelled to begin 
the world for himself. He first worked at constructing a line of tel- 
egraph extending from Louisville to Saint Louis, and in 1854 came 
to where he now lives, first entering forty, then eighty acres, then 
forty again, and now owns 480 acres of good land, 320 acres of 
which are improved. His first house was a frame, and was one of the 
first of the kind in that section. My. Gray was married January 15, 
1855, to Emaline Ulm, a native of Wabash County, Ill. To this 
union have been born twelve children. He is a thorough Republican 
anda member of the Masonic Fraternity since 1869. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gray are members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Our subject 
has long been one of the leading farmers of Richland County, and is 
one of its first settlersand promment men. He is in all particulars a 
self-made man and his wife is also one of the pioneer women of the 
State. Myr. Gray was appointed postmaster of Boot Post-office in 
1857. , 

RICHARD HAUL, farmer, was born in Jefferson County, Ind., 
August 4, 1827, is the son of John and Elizabeth (House) Hall, is 
the twelfth of thirteen children, and ot Ivish-German extraction. 
The father of Mr. Hall was one of the pioneers of Jefferson County, 
Ind., and entered land where the town of Madison now stands. He 
was a soldier in the war of 1812, and a Republican; he and ten sons 
having at one time voted the Whig ticket, at the same precinet. He 
died on the morning of Lee’s surrender at the close of the late war. 
Richard faced the eares of life alone at twenty-one vears of age, and 
was married February 24, 1850, to Elizabeth Tankins, who has borne 
him ten children. They cane to Tllinois in 1853, settled in Jasper 
County, and there remained till seven years ago, then removed to 
Denver Township, Richland County, and reside there now, near 
Wakefield. Mia. Hall is a Republican, and in 1860, was elected Jus- 
tice of the Peace, and held that office twelve years. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall are members of the Baptist Church. Mar. Hall's grandfather 
wis 2 soldier in the Continental army, a comrade of Daniel Boone, 
and lived to be one hundred and eight years of age. For many 
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years our subject was one of the most extensive land traders in south- 
ern Illinois. / 

J. A. McKNIGHT, general merchant and produce dealer, was 
born in Orange County, Ind., on August 7, 1829, is the son of Joseph 
L. and Elizabeth (McColloch) McKnight, and is of German-Inish 
descent. His father was a native ofthe Empire State, and his mother 
of Maryland. In 1862, J. A. McKnight came to Illinois, settled in 
Clay County, and there engaged in the milling business, in which 
he is still engaged; the work being carried on by two of his sons. 
In 1880, our subject came to Wakefield and engaged in general mer- 
chandising, and keeps on hand a complete line of dry goods, boots, 
shoes, groceries, etc. He has been successful in business. Mr. Me- 
Knight married on November 8, 1851, Susan Lewis, anative of Ken- 
tucky. To this union has been born nine children. Tle is a Demo- 
erat and deposited his first Presidential vote for Franklin Pierce. 
Our subject received a fair common school education, and by practice 
has acquired a good business knowledge. He had two brothers in 
the late war, one of whom died at Nashville, Tenn. Mr. Melought 
isa prominent and successful citizen of Denver Township, anda 
man of extended enterprise and energy- 

R. C. LOUGH, pioneer and farmer, is a native of West Vir 
ginia, was born November 21, 1820, is the son of Rev. Peter and 
Prudence (Gibson) Lough, and is the eldest of fifteen children, seven 
sons and cight daughters; parents of German-Irish lineage, and 
natives of West Virginia. In 1839, they, with fourteen children, emi- 
grated to Edwards County, Ill., and there remained five years, when 
they removed to Clay County, and there the father died in 1860, and 
the mother in Richland County, in September, 1883. The paternal 
grandfather of Mr. Lough, wasa soldier in the Revolutionary war, 
and his father was a prominent man and one of the pioneers of Clay 
County, Ill. The marriage of Mr. Lough, our subject, occurred on 
September 28, 1841, to Mary Ann Courtrecht, a native of Wabash 
County, Il. To this union were born four children, viz.: Benjamin 
P., Samantha C. (deceased), Martha L. (deceased) and Norman A. 
Benjamin P. died near Vicksburg, Miss., during the late war. He 
was a member ot Company A, Fifth Ilinois Cavalry, enlisted at Olney 
in 1863, and died in 1864, a brave and true soldier. Mrs. Lough died 
in June, 1869, and Mr. Lough was married again in the following 
November. Hechose Jennic Bradshaw, a native of Wayne County, 
Ill. In 1845, they settled where they now reside, and have been 
here for thirty-nine years. He built the first house about fifteen rods 
from the site of his present residence, a cabin sixteen feet square, 
constructed of poles, after the fashion of the early pioneer dwellings. 
At the time of the marriage of Mr. Lough, he only possessed anax 
anda gun, and borrowed moncy to get his marriage license. He now 
owns 364 acres of good land, 264 acres of which are improved. His 
residence is one of the best in Denver Township. It was erected in 
1861, and cost $2,000. Mr. L.isa thorough Republican, and cast his 
tirst Presidential vote for Henry Clay. He has been Township Asses- 
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sor, and served as Justice of the Peace four years. He has been a 
member of the Masonic Fraternity since 1855, and of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church ter forty-cight years. Mrs. Lough is also a 
member of that church. Our subject is one of the enterprising men 
of Richland County and is a thorough Christian gentleman. He is 
now the oldest living settler in Denver Township. 

UAYS B. MILLER, farmer and stock dealer, was born at 
Rising Sun, Ohio Co., Ind., July 1, 1850, is theson of John C. and 
Mary (Turner) Miller, is the youngest of three children, and is of 
German-Irish lineage. The parents of Hays B. were natives of 
the old“ Penn State,” but in carly life emigrated to Ohio County, 
Ind., and there his father now resides, and there his mother died in 
1851. John Miller is one of the prominent men of that county, 
and has been County Treasurer for number of years. In the fall 
of 1868 our subject left his native home, went to Bureau County, 
Ill., and there remained eighteen months. He then returned to his 
native county, in Indiana, and remained one year, next coming to 
Denver Township, this county. The first year he farmed with 5S. C. 
Wilson, then rented a farm for three years, and in 1877 moved to 
that place where he now lives. Mr. Miller was married in the 
centennial year, to Alice O., a daughter of Jacob and Elizabeth 
Gray, and a native of Keokuk, Lowa. To this marringe has been 
born three children, viz.: Albert M. (deceased), an infant (deceased, 
unnamed) and Mary E. My. Miller is a radical Republican, 
cast his first Presidential vote for Hayes, and isa member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Mrs. Miller is a member of the 
Baptist Church. He is one of the successful young men of Denver 
Township, a prominent citizen and a thorough gentleman. He has 
2 good common-school education. For a number of years Mr. 
Miller has been engaged in raising fine stock, his cattle having 
several times taken first premiums at the Richland County Fair. 

JOHN MONTGOMERY, farmer, was born in Gloucester County, 
N. J., November 19, 1829, is the son of William and Mary A. (Iextel) 
Montgomery, is the eldest living of ten children, and is of English- 
Irish descent. The father was born in the old “ Penn State,” and his 
mother in New Jersey. When the subject was nine years of age, 
he emigrated with his parents to Clinton County, Ohio, and there 
his futher died in 1869; and when he was twenty-two years of age 
he began the struggle of life alone. He married on December 25, 
1858, Belinda Simmons, 2 native of Cincinnati, Ohio, and was born 
May 14,1838. To this union has been born eleven ehildren. In 
March, 1863, Mr. Montgomery came to Richland County, Tll., set- 
tled in Denver Township, and in 1866 settled where he now resides. 
Ile is astanch Republican. Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery are members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to which body he has belonged 
since 1848. In 1876 he was elected Assessor of Denver Township, 
hus served in that office three terms, and two terms as Township 

Jollector. 
GEORGE R. OSBURN, farmer, was born in Franklin County, 
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Ind., September 26, 1828, is the son of James T. and Ruth (Nelson) 
Osburn, is the fifth of eleven children, and is of English-Welsh 
deseent: The parents came to the territory that now composes 
Indiana as carly as 1801, being among the first settlers of Indiana. 
The father died in Franklin County, j in 1858, and the mother two 
years previously. The paternal grandfather of our subject was 
one of the first men in Kentucky, and was accidentally drowned in 
the Ohio River near the mouth of Big Sandy, about 1796. George 
R. remained at home and superintended his father’s farm until 
1867, when he came to Denver Township, Richland County, in 
this State, and settled where he now lives, and where he now ewns 
300 aeres of good land, which he redeemed trom the wild prairie. 
Mr. Osburn’s marriage occurred in 1866, to Martha I. Sutfin, a 
native. of Franklin County, Ind. They had nine children, all 
deceased, save one. Mr. Osburn enlisted on Janu: wy 1, 1862, 
in Catia, B. Fifty-Seeond Indiana Infantry, and was dischar ged 
on September 10, 1865, at Montgomery, Ala. He participated in 
the battles of Fort Donelson, N: ashyille, Mobile and others. Ie 
now votes as he shot, in the Republican field. Mr. and Mrs. 
Osburn are members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

MORTIMER PHILLIPS, pioneer of Denver ‘Township, was 
born'in West Virginia, July 30, 1830, is the son of William and 
Mehetable (Gould) Phillips, i is the fourth of twelv e children, and 
is of Seoteh extraction. His parents were born in Massachusetts, 
but when young, emigrated with their parents to West Virgimia, 
where the paternal grandfather of Mortimer Phillips died at 
about one hundred years of age. His father died there in 1860, 
and mother about ten years later. Our subject remained at home 
until his twenty-first year, and worked for his father, having the 
privilege of attending school «a few days during each winter. 
Mortimer was married in 1853 to Lydia (Lough) Douthit. They 
had seven children. Mrs. Phillips died in 1875, and our subject 
was married in the same year to Ellen Clark. They have six 
children. In 1852 Mr. Phillips came to Richland County, and 
settled where he now lives, entering at the time eighty acres of 
land. Mr. Phillips enlisted on November 1, 1861, in “Company H, 
Twenty-Sixth [inois Infantry, took part in many battles, and 
was discharged on July 20, 1865. Ie and wife belong to the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, with which he has been identified for thirty 
years. Le isa Republican, and has been Clerk of this township for 
eight years. 
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